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ETHNIC FACTORS IN EDUCATION ' 
ty EDGAR L. HEWETT 


The eminent place accorded education in our social organiza- 
tion makes imperative the closest investigation of every factor in 
educational practice. Instruction is a scientific work of the highest 
order. Pedagogy has no special body of facts or phenomena of its 
own as material for investigation ; it depends for its structure on the 
conclusions of contributory sciences. Its “sphere of influence " 
being coextensive with all human welfare, no necessity exists for 
cxamining limits, but emphasis must constantly be placed on organi- 
zation. On the clear apprehension of the relation of the contribu- 
tory sciences of biology, psychology, sociology, and anthropology 
to pedagogy depends the efficiency of the educational system. 

Before proceeding to the direct investigation of the subject an- 
nounced in the title, it will be necessary to consider briefly the results 
of the long discussion of the aims of education. The keen analysis 
to which this question has been subjected in recent years does not 
disclose any real antagonism between the individual and the social 
aims. In practice in American schools the individualistic ideal is 
unquestionably predominant, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
great majority of our schools for the training of teachers, empha- 
sis is placed on the interest of society, and the normal school that 
gives no place to the social sciences in pedagogical training is not 
in the professional class. A just conception of the relation between 
the individual and society affords no ground for placing especial 
emphasis on the interests of either. 

—  VRead before the! Section of Soctal and Economic Sciences, A. A. A. S., at te 
Philadelphia meeting, December, 1904- January, 1005. 
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In every normal individual of any stage of culture there exists 
a feeling that the activities which yield him the greatest satisfaction 
are those which involve the interests of his fellow men. He finds 
no happiness in habitual isolation. For the pleasure of association 
with his kind he submits to the social will. In primitive stages of 
culture he unconsciously accepts the esthetic, the economic, the 
social, the religious traditions of his tribe. In civilized society he 
does not surrender his consciousness to the group. He examines 
and criticizes social conditions: seeks to accelerate or retard social 
progress; strives to establish, annul, or modify customs and beliefs; 
pits his individual reasonings against public motives, opinions, and 
acts; yet withal submits to what society sanctions. But while appa- 
rently emphasizing the interests of society, he knows that society is 
the great efficient agent for benefitting, developing, perfecting him- 
self, Its interests are his interests. In the self-renunciation inci- 
dent to social service he realizes his highest happiness and highest 
individual perfection. His individualization and his socialization 
proceed simultaneously by like processes. Antagonism to the 
social order carried to the extent of destructiveness is an aberrant 
condition, On the general acceptance of this fact of the identity 
of individual and social interests depends the happy adjustments of 
most of our social, economic, political, and educational problems. 

Since an individual aim in education, standing for the highest 
development of the powers of the one, and a social aim, emphasiz- 
ing the interests of the many, proceed by simultaneous and similar 
processes to a common end, it is not necessary to accept any dictum 
as to the educational aim, It is individual, social, ethnical. A 
sound, commonplace aim to keep in view in educating Americans 
is do make better Americans ; in educating Indians fe make better 
Indians; in educating Filipinos fo make better Filipinas ? and it 
should especially be noted that when the term is applied to the 
process of improving any race or group or individual that is not 
formally praying to be absorbed into the citizenship of the United 
States, it in no sense implies fo Americanize. 

The phenomena of the four sciences previously mentioned as 
contributing data for the scientific study of education are so inter- 
dependent that they cannot be definitely separated. The purpose 
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of this paper is to examine anthropological facts and conditions 
which are vital inthe development of the American system of public 
education. But lam aware that some of the material chosen for con- 
sideration may justly be claimed to be in the domain of psychology, 
and all of itin sociology. This delightful elasticity and inclusiveness 
of our several sciences is not altogether regrettable. The cross-fire 
to which a proposition that falls within these overlapping spheres of 
influence is subjected, compels a certain agility and alertness not 
incident to the study of closely isolated and definitely limited 
sciences. 

It is possible that the use made in this paper of the term " ethnic 
mind" may not be acceptable to experimental psychologists, While 
not in accord with the extreme views of many European scholars 
on this subject, I accept the opinions of Wundt and Brinton that 
ethnic psychology is a valid science —a branch of the great un- 
mapped field of anthropology that awaits close investigation. The 
hypothesis of an ethnic mind is most serviceable in the study of 
culture history, constructive sociology, and race pedagogy. Any 
needed justification of its use will, 1 hope, be accomplished as we 
examine causes and conditions of ethnic development. 

It is a trite saying that “the teacher must understand human 
nature," but we do not always consider the vast significance of that 
requirement. It presupposes all the usually expected knowledge of 
man as an individual, with all his physiologic and psychic characters 
and the immediate effect thereon of meteorologic and dietetic in- 
fluences. It demands an understanding of the modifications affected 
by society on individual psychic states, Furthermore, it requires a 
comprehension of the environmental influences that have worked 
through the ages to affect man's distribution over the globe, to con- 
trol his occupations and social organization, and to compel the 
thoughts which dominated his primitive life and fixed in every group 
of savage men a unified, collective, psychic state, The individual 
was a cipher. He lived, worked, thought, prayed as did his tribe. 
Nature was as regardless of the individual in humanity as in the lower 
life forms. An ethnic mind, an ethnic character, a race of men was 
thegoal. Fixed environmental conditions compelled men to certain 
activities, to certam beliefs and customs, equally coercive whether 
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true or false, good or bad. Such was the fatalistic yet effective 
discipline by which nature shaped men into ethnic groups, by virtue 
of which we have Hun or Gaul, or Apache or Hopi. Such wasthe 
origin of ethnic mind — *' a blind, unreasoning, natural force” that 
rules primitive men absolutely and to a marked degree dominates 
the acts of civilized nations. The investigation of these phenomena 
is the province of anthropology ; the determination of their use in 
education is the province of pedagogy. 

The teaching of forty children of a single race is a compara- 
tively simple problem. But the teacher in an American city school 
may have under her instruction representatives of half a score of 
ethnic divisions with ethno-psychic characteristics that are as distinc- 
tive as are their physical differences. The work of the teacher is to 
Americanize all these elements; to inculcate our best ideals of per- 
sonal and civic righteousness; to eradicate as far as possible ideals 
that are foreign or adverse to our own. This isa complex process. 
The street does its part, The general exercises of school and class 
advance the unifying process. That day is lost in which the teacher 
finds no oceasion for upholding some ideal of lofty patriotism, of 
civic virtue, of family life, of personal honor. But daily the neces- 
sity arises for dealing directly with individuals who fail to come under 
the influence of the collective spirit, with whom lawlessness (which 
may be a misunderstanding of our social order), or incipient crime 
(which may be but lack of comprehension of our ideals of decency) 
and the disasters incident to conflict with law or prevailing ethical 
sense, seem inevitable. The teacher must know that Italian and 
Bohemian, and Celt and Hebrew, and Anglo-Saxon and African 
look upon questions of honor, morality, and decency out of separate 
ethnic minds under the coercion of centuries of fixed racial customs 
and ideals. What is to us criminal tendency may be but a survival 
of a custom which, in the view of a more primitive race, was a strictly 
moral act. Much that we call evil, malevolent, was in primitive 
mind altogether beneficent. What is to us an indecent act is often 
in primitive practice a religious rite. A case of stubborn resistance 
to a necessary truth may be a matter of racial difference of opinion. 
So countless perplexing problems of the teacher root in ethnic mind 
and can be solved only when the ethnic factors in the equation are 
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duly considered and the inheritance from savagery of foreign national 
life is given its proper value. 

Before considering further the educational aspects of the sub- 
ject, let us inquire into some fundamental causes of static racial con- 
ditions. As previously indicated inthis paper this must be primarily 
an inquiry into the influence of physiographic environment on the 
human mind, 

Dr Edwin G. Dexter has shown, in an eminent contribution to 
psychological knowledge, the influence of definite meteorological con- 
ditions on mental states. ‘These researches pertain to the immediate 
psychic response to weather influences, and the results are such as 
to suggest an important application in the study of racial character 
development under the influence of fixed climatic conditions. I 
believe that Dexter's method might be extended to the field of racial 
psychology with excellent results, 

Ample facilities exist for the study of this subject by direct ob- 
servational methods. We may select one element of human nature 
that is practically universal, namely, the religious element, and see 
how science accounts for its variations. Race religion is almost as 
persistent as race physiology. All people have beliefs concerning 
the supernormal, Speaking іп a very general sense, these beliefs 
constitute their religion, It is a peculiarly fruitful field of study, 
with abundance of material for investigation. The religious ideas 
of primitive men are preserved in myths, in symbolic ornament, in 
pictography in its various forms, in games, the interpretation of which 
calls for the keenest insight of which the anthropologist ts capable. 
The system of religious thought of every primitive tribe is embodied 
in ritual which can be studied by direct observation. 

A remarkable series of field studies on the Hopi Indians of An- 
zona by Dr J. Walter Fewkes of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, extending over a period of twelve years, the results of which 
are embraced in numerous contributions, afford such a comprehen- 
sive exposition of the evolution of the religion of one primitive 
tribe in response to climatic influences that, with his kind permis- 
sion, I quote here at some length his own words on the subject :' 

ıı In physical features this province [Tusayan] is à part of the great 
arid zone of the Rocky mountains. On all sides it is isolated by a dreary 

TA Study of Tusayan Ritual, Swithconion Report, 1895. 
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extent of mountains, mesas, and arid plains about 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. No permanent streams of water refresh these parched 
canyons or fields, and the surroundings of this isolated tribe, organic and 
inorganic, belong to those characteristic of desert environment. The rains 
are limited in quantity—liable to fail at planting time. Springs of perma- 
eni water are small and weak. . . . Uncompromising as was the soil for 
agriculture, the resources of the hunter were much less, and in this region 
man was forced to become an agriculturist. . . . He adopted the life 
which environment dictated, and accepting things as they were, worked 
out his culture on the only possible lines of development. 

" Accepting the inevitable, man's ritual became a. mirror of that part 
of his environment which most intimately affected his necessities, The 
irregularity of the rains, and the possibility that the corn may not grow, 
developed the ritual in the direction indicated. In a bountiful soil which 
never fails the farmer, where the seed dropped in the ground is sure to 
germinate, and the rains are constant, no ritual would originate to bring 
about what was sure to come. But let natural processes be capricious, 
awake in a primitive mind the fear that these processes may not recur, let 
him become conscious that the rains may not come, and he evolves a 
ritual to prevent its failure... . The cults of a primitive people are 
products of their necessities. .. . The two needs which sorely pressed 
the Hopi farmer were rain to water his crops and the growth and matur- 
ity of his com. Му problem, therefore, is to show by illustrations that 
the two components, rain making and growth ceremonials, characterize 
the Tusayan ritual, as aridity is the epitome of the distinctive climatic 
features of the region in which it has been developed. . 

** In Tusayan the Great Plumed Serpent is a — deity to bring 
the rain, and is associated with lightning, his symbol. By simple obser- 
vation the untutored mind recognizes that rain follows lightning, and 
what more natural than that it should be looked upon as the effect. 
He therefore worships lightning because of this power. The course of 
the lightning in the sky is zigzag as that of the snake, both kill when 
they strike, The lightning comes from the sky, the abode of the sun and 
rain god, and the simple reasoning of the Tusayan Indian supposes some 
connection between the lightning, snake and rain. The sustenance of 
the primitive agriculturist comes from the earth, and if the soil is non- 
productive the sun and rain are ûf no avail. ‘The Tusayan Indian thus 
recognizes the potency of the earth and symbolically deifies it as the 
mother. Consequently earth goddesses play important rales in his mythol- 
ogy... . No better ceremony could be chosen to illustrate the effect 
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of the arid environment than the well-known Snake Dance, the most 
weird Tite in the Tusayan calendar, This dance occurs every summer on 
alternate years in five of the Tusayan villages, and although a dramatiza- 
tion of an elaborate sun-serpent myth, is so permeated by rain ceremonials 
that it has come to be an elaborate prayer for rain. . . . 

‘(The reptiles are believed to be elder brothers of the priests, and 
they are gathered from the fields on four successive days to participate in 
the ceremonies. It is believed that these reptiles have more power to in- 
fluence supernatural beings than man, and as the acme of the whole series 
of nine days’ observances they are thrown in a heap on the ground in a 
circle of sacred meal, and the chief of the Antelopes says a prayer to the 
struggling mass, after which they are seized by the priests and carried to 
the fields commissioned to intercede with rain gods to send the desired 
rains. In fact, the whole series of rites which make up the shake cele- 
bration is one long prayer of nine days’ duration. . . - 

u Another component of the Tusayan ritual which occurs each year 
in the month following that in which the Snake Dance occurs, is the 
ceremony of the women priests for the maturation of the corn. I refer 
to the September rites called the Lalakonti, celebrated by a priesthood 
of the same name. 

‘The ceremony for growth of the crops, which is practically for 
the harvest of maize, is directly the outgrowth of those climatic conditions 
which have made the Tusayan people agriculturists, А failure of this crop 
means starvation, and maize is far from a spontaneous growth in those 
desert sands. Hence the elaborate nature of the appeals to the supernat- 
ural beings which control this function. ‘This great ceremony is natur- 
ally of special concern to women, the providers, . . . 

it The influence of arid climatic conditions is shown in the character 
and intent of symbols, The conventional figure of the rain clouds and 
falling rain is depicted more than any other on various paraphernalia of 
worship, It is painted on the altars, drawn in sacred meal on the floor of 
his sacred rooms, or kivas, embroidered on ceremonial kilts. . . . By a 
natura) connection it is often replaced by figures of animals or plants as- 
sociated with water. ‘The frog and tadpole appear when the rain is abun- 
dant, and for that reason the priest paints the figures of these animals on 
his medicine bowl, or places effigies of it on thealtar. . . . The dragon- 
fly which hovers over the springs, the cottonwood which grows near the 
springs, the fag which loves the moist places, becomes a symbol of water. 
Water itself from the ocean or from some distant spring, in his concep- 
tion, are all powerful agents to bring moisture. There can be but one 
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reason for this— the aridity of his surroundings. The clouds from which 
rain falls are symbolized by the smoke from the pipe in his ceremony, and 
he so regards them. He pours water on the heads of participants in cer- 
tain ceremonials, hoping that in the same way rain will fallon his parched 
fields. Even in his games he is influenced by the same thought, and in 
certain races the young men run along the arroyos, as they wish the water 
to go filled to their banks. . . . 

“The necessities of life have driven man into the agricultural condi- 
tion and the aridity of the climate has forced him to devise all possible 
means at his control to so influence his gods as to force them tosend the 
faing to aid him. Wherever we tum in an intimate study of the cere- 
monials of the Tusayan Indians we see the imprint of the arid deserts by 
which they are surrounded, always the prayer for abundant crops and 
rains for his parched fields.'' 


In thus attempting to epitomize briefly some results of this 
investigation, I have done scant justice to the eminent student 
who conducted it. In this series of researches principles are de- 
rived which are capable of wide application; There is no reason 
to doubt that the same method will show that primitive social organ- 
ization, economic systems, and esthetic life are in great measure 
results of definite physiographic environment. 

Everything in human nature must be regarded as a product of 
growth. Ideas and ideals that have been rooted for ages in the 
ethnic mind can not and should not be eradicated in a generation. 
Biology has demonstrated that no appreciable increment of brain 
power can be effected in the lifetime of an individual. Ethnology 
has shown how ideals of religion, of welfare, of morals that have 
become ingrained in racial character, along with color of skin and 
shape of skull, are likewise persistent under the artificial environ- 
ment of civilization. With a race a thousand years are as yester- 
day with an individual, Nature will not be hurried. 

There are facts that are particularly applicable to the great task 
to which we have set ourselves in the education of alien races. 
The education of the Indian is a work that we have had on hand 
for many years, and much diversity of opmion exists as to the val- 
ue of our results, Apparently the idea of educating the Indian 
away from his native environment is losing ground. The trans- 
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planting of isolated specimens of primitive races to a totally new en- 
vironment has never been productive of happy results, The reser- 
vation Indian school is successful so far as its ideal is to make of the 
Indians better Indians. Unhappily, Americanization is often thought 
to be education. 

Probably no one will be considered better qualified to express 
the ideals that have dominated our Indian educational policy and to 
speak of the difficulties which have beset it than Dr W. H. Hail- 
mann, for some years national superintendent of Indian schools. 
Dr Hailmann says' (italics are mine) : 


«There can be no doubt that am education which ínculcates the tastes 
and establishes the ideals of current civilisation constitutes the proper first 
step in the work of introducing the Indians inte A merican citizenship. И 
is equally evident that the cultivation of these tastes and ideals is well mgh 
impossible under the conditions and influences of tribal life on Indian 
reservations. 

«The mere recital ofa few of the leading differences between the two 
civilizations will sufficiently emphasize these difficulties. Fke indian 
civilisation looks upon the tribe or family as aunt; with us it fs the indi- 
vidual, Wih the Indian he is richest who gives most; with us if is he 
who keeps most. ‘The Indian claims hospitality as a right until the means 
of the host are exhausted ; and this hospitality is freely granted. ‘To the 
Indian land is as free as the water he drinks; proprietorship continues 
only so long as the land is tilled or otherwise in use. The Indian prizes 
the worthless pony, whilom his companion and friend in the lost occupa- 
tions of the chase and war. ‘The cow is to him only a poor substitute for 
the buffalo; he knows nothing of her value as a giver of milk and a 
breeder of cattle. Haman im Judian civilisation is a producer ami pès- 
sesses in full Indian life am economie valie anid independence to which in 
our civilisation she ts largely a stranger. Elis religious righit and ¢ere- 
monies afford the indian, in addition fe a certain degree of spirttual efeva- 
tion, opportunities for intense social enjoyment for which he looks in pain 
in the new civilicatión. Add to this that (ie wants of the Indian are foro 
and easily gratified dy simple forms of Aomely Л їп which the industries 
and other acquirements of the Indian school find tittle application; that 
chiefs and medicine-men in the very nature of things look with distrust 


t Education of the dudian ; Monographs on Education inthe United States, Xo. 
ry, by W, H. Hailmann. 
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and disdain upon a civilization which robs them of power and influence ; 
that time-honored tradition imposes upon the young Indian silence and 
obedience,— and you have an array of adverse conditions which is 
appalling. 

u Against these odds the Indian schools are pitted.” 


Might it not have been better if the Indian schools had never 
been pitted against these conditions at all, but rather, devoted to 
the cultivation of just what could be found in the Indian that was 
worthy of stimulation? Like ourselves, the Indian possesses many 
traits that are worthy of the highest nurture and, like ourselves, 
many for which the world would be better if eradicated. A system 
of practical education must recognize in the subjects to be educated, 
potentialities worthy of development. If such potentialities do not 
exist, then education will be futile. That the Indian is a worthy 
subject for education, all will agree, but that his potentialities are 
along the lines of our peculiar culture is not disclosed by history or 
ethnology. He takes rather «kindly to education, but resists the 
overthrow of his religious and social customs. The need for the 
overthrow of these (with few exceptions) is not apparent. 

I know of no persistent attempt on the part of government or 
philanthropy to develop the inherent Indian character by stimulating 
him to the perfection of his own arts, his own social institutions, his 
own religion, his own literature, When the Indian wants citizen- 
ship and prays for absorption into the body politic, then will be time 
to Атегісапіге After centuries of contact with us he chooses to 
remain an Indian. Candid investigation from his point of view as 
well as ours might lead us to approve his choice. At great cost to 
childhood we have learned that about all we can do for the young 
mind is to stimulate, direct, accelerate, or retard its unfoldment. 
All that we attempt to impose on it that is foreign to its nature can 
only work to its detriment. It is likewise with a race that is in its 
childhood. Its development must be from within. An ethno-edu- 
cational experimental station on the reservation of one of our most 
isolated tribes, which should have for its task the development of 
Indian character (which is inherently noble) along strictly Indian 
lines ought ina few generations to yield us definite knowledge on the 
subject of educating and governing primitive races, 
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We are now attacking an ethno-educational problem of enor- 
mous proportions, the education of some millions of subjects. in 
the Philippine islands. In the evolution of our national life, our 
frontier has moved westward to the other side of the earth, We 
are in possession of a new domain, peopled mainly by the Malay 
race, consisting of numerous tribes, in every stage of culture from 
absolute savagery to semi<civilization, Of these ethnic groups, 
none of which approaches the Caucasian race, we know but little. 
With their customs, morals, ideals, religious beliefs, modes of rea- 
soning, which have arisen and become ingrained through ages of 
relation to definite conditions, we are just beginning to become 
acquainted. We are carrying to them an exotic civilization, devel- 
oped under environment as different from theirs as it is possible for 
this planet to afford. We propose to prepare them for self-govern- 
ment, and to that end have placed over them, in slightly modified 
form, our highly specialized American public school system, our 
only guide to the efficacy of this, when imposed upon other races, 
being the results of our experience with the American Indians. 

The purposes and expectations of the government in this respect 
are officially set forth in the report! of Dr David P. Barrows, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Education for the Philippine islands, under 
date of September 15, 1903. 


“The definite. purposes in introducing this educational system are 
unique in the history of colonia! administration. Professedly, openly, 
and with resolute expectation of success, the American Government 
avowed its Intention through public schools to give to every inhabitant of 
the Philippine islands a primary, but thoroughly modern education, to 
thereby fit the race for participation in self-government and for every 
sphere of activity offered by the life of the Far East, and to supplant the 
Spanish language by the introduction of English as a basis of education 
and the means of intercourse and communication.” 


In justification of this purpose Dr Barrows says: 


«Such an educational plan would never have been practicable had 
it not been in fact the demand of the Filipino people themselves, 
Thoroughly American as our school system is, it represents the ideas 


1 Resort of the Philippine Coumizsion, 1903, part ttt, p. 634. 
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which theoretically command the desires of the Filipino. His request 
was for free, secular schools, open to all inhabitants and teaching the 
English tongue and the elementary branches of modern knowledge.” 
Again we are told that the Filipino father is desirous that the intellectual 
advance of his child “should be unaffected by ecclesiastical control, and 
that the instruction of the church shall be separate from that of the 
school, . . . For common intercourse, as well as for éducation, thë Fili- 
pino demands a foreign speech. To confine him to his native dialect 
would be simply to perpetuate that isolation which he has so long suf- 
fered and against which his insurrection wasa protest- Opponents of 
English education find no sympathizer among the Filipino people."' 


These desires, if accurately portrayed, reveal on the part of the 
Filipino people a profound insight into the causes and conditions of 
both individual and national progress—an intelligence already 
equal to that of the most enlightened nations, and difficult to recon- 
cile with other statements made in the same discussion, of which 
the following are examples : 


The race lends itsel{naturally and without protest to the blind leader- 
ship and cruel oppression of Its aristocracy. . .. It is in these rural 
spots that the great mass of the population finds its home. ‘These are the 
centers of ignorance, the resorts and recruiting ground. for the ladrones, 
and they perpetuate the ignorance and poverty of the race, which has re- 
mained constant for three hundred years."' 


It is somewhat difficult, too, to share the buoyant enthusiasm of 
Dr Barrows for the value of the English language to the Filipino: 


Tt is without rival the most useful language which a man can know, 
It will be more used within the next ten years, and to the Filipino the 
possession of English is the gateway into that busy and fervid life of 
commerce, of modern science, of diplomacy and politics in which he 
aspires to shine. Knowledge of English is more than this— it is a pos- 
session as valuable to the humble peasant for his social protection as it is 
to the man of wealth for his social distinction, If we can give the 
Filipino husbandman a knowledge of the English language, and even the 
most elemental acquaintance with English writings, we will free him from 
that degraded dependence upon the man of influence of his own race 
which made possible not only insurrection but that fairly unparalleled 
epidemic of crime which we have seen in these islands during the past 
few years." 
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The above statement of occupations in which the Filipino aspires 
to shine should be considered in connection with the following state- 
ments as pointing to some obvious conclusions concerning him as a 
subject for education : 


' American investors and promoters in the Philippines at the present 
moment are deeply disgusted with the Filipino as a laborer and are clam- 
orous for the introduction of Chinese coojies. ‘They claim that the Fiii- 
pino hates and despises labor for itself, will not keep a laboring contract, 
and cannot be procured on any reasonable terms for various enterprises in 
which Americans desire to invest effort and money, When, however, we 
looked a little more closely into the demands of these men, it is apparent 
that what they really want here is a great body of unskilled labor, depen- 
dent for living upon its daily wage, willing to work in great gangs, submis- 
sive to the rough handling of a boss, and ready to leave home and family 
and go anywhere in the Islands and to labor at day wages under condi- 
tions of hours and methods of labor set Ly their foreign employers . . „ 
Now, the Filipino detests labor under these conditions. It is probably 
true that he will not work in a gang under a ‘ boss,” subjected to condi- 
tions of labor which appear to him unnecessarily harsh and onerous." 


These are interesting conditions, pointing to entirely different 
lines of development from those possible to the Chinese and 
Japanese and to a commercial civilization, with a leaning to science, 
diplomacy, and politics, yet unsupported by any sturdy laboring 
class comparable to our Irish and Italian citizens who have made 
possible our vast mining, railroad building, and other great con- 
structive enterprises. 

It must be admitted that our present knowledge of the Filipino 
does not warrant very deep convictions with reference to his future 
possibilities. His habitat is the zone that has not produced sturdy 
civilized races. Climate and physiography are decidedly against 
him; He is of à race, the Malay, that has as yet produced no 
strong ascendant ethnic groups. Ethnology has little to promise 
in his favor, 

There is really much in science and history to guide us in this 
matter — enough to teach us that it is questionable whether we can 
prepare any primitive people for sell-government by placing them 
under our institutions. Every nation on the globe that is fit for 
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self-government prepared itself for it by centuries of racial experi- 
ence, 

I do not wish to be understood as being opposed to an educa- 
tional! policy for the Philippine islands, but 1 do regard it as prema- 
ture and wasteful to establish there a public school system in ad- 
vance of any considerable scientific knowledge of the mind and 
character of the Malay race. A number of educational expen- 
ment stations there, where for some years educational policy, based 
оп the ascertained capability and desires of the people, could be 
carefully wrought out and the best of their young people stimu- 
lated to lead in their intellectual and social life, thus developing 
such inherent qualities of leadership as may exist, would be eco- 
nomical and sensible, would determine if there are any strong 
ascendant ethnic groups and develop the methods by which 
the racial potentialities could be brought out, Such a policy is 
fraught with no possibility of injustice to our subjects, These 
people have waited some thousands of years for Americanism. 
Let us not inaugurate another "century of dishonor" by malprac- 
tice on another alien race. There is really no cause for haste. It 
is hardly time to put the Filipinos to school to us. Let us go to 
school to them fora while. We can learn much from them that 
will be for their good and ours. We should study the social order, 
the religious beliefs, the ethnic mind of these subjects, and accept 
the fact that we have here a problem in which we must count re- 
sults by generations and not by years. 

These are conditions which suggest a wide extension of the func- 
tions of the Bureau of American Ethnology and of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Our vast educational interests call for some constructive 
statesmanship. The present system is wasteful and inefficient. Edu- 
cation in the Philippines was organized by the War Department and 
is conducted by the Philippine Commission, The Office of Indian 
Affairs shapes a policy of Indian education. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation takes care of all educational interests not otherwise let out. 
It is difficult to understand how, under any consideration of effi- 
ciency, economy, or businesslike management, such a system 
should be tolerated. This condition is best known to those who 
have been intimately connected with it. I quote again from Dr 
Hailmann's monograph on Indian Education : 
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‘The direction and supervision of the Indian schools rest with the 
Indian office which, in its turn, is under the direction and supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior. In the Indian office the details of the work 
are intrusted to the education division, now probably the most important 
division under its control. The education division consists of a chief 
clerk, with a corps of subordinate clerks, stenographers and copyists. To 
this division all reports are made; by it all directions and orders are 
drafted and issued. 

“The education division is aided in its work by the superintendent 
of Indian schools and by five supervisors, assigned in their work to five 
districts respectively. These officials constitute a branch of the Indian 
school service which occupies a very uncertain position, which can be 
designated neither as subordinate nor as coordinate, and which in its 
effectiveness depends wholly on the force of character of the incumbents 
and the good will of the commissioner. They have duties, but no nghts ; 
and even their efforts to perform these duties may be rendered practically 
nugatory by the ill-will of the education division or of the commissioner. '' 


This is a statement of the condition in one of our several great 
uncorrelated departments of education, The American people 
claim to have supreme confidence in our democratic educational 
system. They would look with favor upon a more dehnite recog- 
nition of education by the national government, and the organiza- 
tion of the educational system upon an equal footing with commerce, 
agriculture, and war. No executive department of government has 
in its care interests more vast and important than our combined 
educational interests would be. The organization of these interests 
demands the elevation of the Bureau of Education to the status of 
an executive department. 


The conclusions of this paper may be summarized as follows : 

i. Ethnic mind, character, ideals, and motives are developed pri- 
marily by definite physiographic conditions of age-long duration. 
Ethnic traits persist through generations of new influences. This 
fact is of vital importance to teachers in the management of indi- 
vidual cases. 

2. The development of a race must be from within. A civiliza- 
tion imposed from without is usually harmful, often destructive, 
and always undesirable. This fact is the keynote to all that should 
be attempted by way of educating alien races. 
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3. Normal schools and other institutions for the training of 
teachers should give a prominent place to anthropological sciences. 

4. A rational educational policy for the various primitive races 
now under our care must be based on specific scientihc knowledge 
of racial mind and character. This suggests a wide extension of the 
functions of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the establish- 
ment of cthno-educational experiment stations, 

s. Our national educational interests have been greatly increased 
and complicated by the acquisition of new races. The system of 
distributing these interests among unrelated departments is wasteful 
and inefficient and calls for the organization of an executive Depart- 
ment of Education. 


PREHISTORIC SURGERY—A NEOLITHIC SURVIVAL 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 

Our knowledge of prehistoric surgery is limited to operations that 
affected the bony tissue, One of the best known and most remark- 
able operations performed by our neolithic ancestors is without 
question that of trepanation, the evidence of their skill and success 
in the use of rude instruments being nothing short of marvelous, 

The object of this paper is to call attention to a peculiar type of 
prehistoric surgery having certain points in common with trepan- 
ning, and which have been brought to light during the last decade. 
So far as at present known, this type occurs in France over a limited 
area lying to the north of Paris, between the Seine and the Oise. 
The history of the series of discoveries, as well as of Prof. L. Man- 
ouvrier's successive observations and attempts at an explanation until 
finally the correct solution was reached, forms an interesting chapter 
in methods of arriving at scientific facts. 

The crania bearing marks of the operation in question are not 
only from a limited area, but are also from dolmens belonging to 
the neolithic period. The Dolmen de la Justice at Epone, near 
Mantes (Seine-et-Oise), had been known since 1833—in fact so 
long that, owing to its dilapidated condition, it was cupposed to have 
been already robbed of its contents, However, M. Perrier du 
Carne, of Mantes, thought it worth while, in 1881, to obtain from 
the owner, Madame Piot, a permit to excavate, and was very much 
surprised to find the sepulture intact. In addition to pottery, stone 
implements, and ornaments, he obtained portions of about sixty skele- 
tons, including twelve crania. Professor Manouvrier, to whom the 
human bones were referred for examination, observed that three of 
the female crania were marked by curious and similar mutilations in 
the region of the vertex. In every case the cicatrice is T-shaped. 
The antero-posterior branch begins just above the anterior curve of 
the frontal, extends along the sagittal suture, and terminates near 
the obelion where the transverse branch is encountered. The 
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latter descends on either side to a point back of the parietal pro- 
tuberances. The scars are evidently the result of lesions of the 
scalp made during life, and deep enough to affect, directly or indi- 
rectly, the periosteum. 

Searching through the Broca collection, Manouvrier found three 
other examples of the cicatrice in T, and all three on feminine subjects. 
They came from three dolmens in the neighborhood of the dolmen 
of Epóne, namely, Vauréal, Conflans-Sainte-Honorine, and Feigneux, 
all in the department of Seine-et-Oise. In one of these three cases 
the cicatrice was very slight, in another the diploe was uncovered 
by either the wound or the suppuration. 

In every instance the lines forming the T were broken at inter- 
vals, giving the appearance of successive operations. The operation 
on the scalp, however, may have been performed at one time and 
in a continuous line without affecting the skull at all points. None 
of the crania presents pathological characters, As to the meaning 
of these marks, Manouvrier suggested that an explanation might be 
found in practices connected with religian, war, penal justice, mourn- 
ing, therapeutics, or coiffure. While admitting that the peculiar 
shape of the scar might be due to the hieratic value attnbuted to 
T, he expresses preference for a simpler and more rational explana- 
tion, What could be more simple, for instance, than to suppose that 
a surgical operation on the scalp should follow the natural partings 
of the hair. One of these is the median line from the forehead to 
the whorl at the crown ; the other descends laterally from the crown 
on either side, and they account for a feminine fashion of combing 
the hair which is still in use, 

Dolmens to the north of Paris and within a radius of 50 kilo- 
meters were searched for further examples, and they were soon 
forthcoming. Of eighteen erania found by M, Fouju in the dolmen 
of Menouville, near l'Isle d'Adam (Seine-et-Oise), one bore the 
antero-posterior branch of the lesion in question, one was marked 
by an enigmatical oval scar in the region of the bregma (evidently 
to be classed as a variation of the same general type of operation), 
and three were unquestioned cases of trepanation—a large per- 
centage fora sepulture containing not more than forty skeletons. 
The reduction of the so-called "'sincipital T" to a line in the one 
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instance and to an oval in the other led Manouvner to substitute 
for the name first chosen that of * sincipital marks" ; and the pres- 
ence in the same dolmen of crania thus scarred, in juxtaposition 
with trepanned crania, supported his favorite hypothesis that the 
sincipital marks were, like trepanation, the result of therapeutic 
treatment. 

Verneau’s description’ of certain skull fragments from the 
Dolmen des Mureaux, published five years before the discovery of 
the Epóne specimens, when viewed in the light of Manouvrier's 
contributions, is invested with a new interest, The fact that the 
fragments of a right parietal and a leit parietal were " trepanned ” 
along the line of the sagittal suture, points to the most persistent 
feature of the sincipital markings in question. One operation would 
account for both, in case the two pieces could be referred to the same 
skull, The strength of the supposition would not be impaired even 
if they belonged to different skulls, lt might be worth while to 
reexamine these fragments, particularly asthe adler cowverty des Afn- 
reaux is situated near the dolmens that furnished all the specimens 
described by Manouvrier in a series of papers the titles of which 
appear in the appended list of references. 

As regards the methods employed in the operation, Manouvrier 
had this to say in 1902 : 

"L'hypothése d'une cantérisation. par brûlure ou autrement me 
parait être la plus satisfaisante et corroborée par l'existence non doutetse 
chez la peuplade néolithique qui vécut entre la Seine et l'Oise, de chirur- 
piens dont les ressources thérapeutiques ne debaient pas étre bornées à la 
terrible trépanation.'' 

The oval scar in the region of the bregma cited above recalls 
precisely similar ones observed by von Luschan, of Berlin, on 
ancient Guanche сгапіа from the island of Teneriffe. Of the 210 
Teneriffe crania in the museums of Berlin, Leipzig, and Braunschweig, 
25 have suffered scarification in the region of the grand fontanelle, 
two of these being completely perforated by the operation or as a 
result of it, Von Luschan regarded the operation as surgical and 
related to trepanning proper. In his opinion the bone was removed 


1B Verneau. L'alleé couverte des Murenux ; £'anthropulorie, 1890, 1, 157. 
t Verband, Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 1896, p. 65. 
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by scraping. To show that similar results could be obtained by the 
use Of acounter-irritant, Virchow produced the skull of a patient 
who was treated about the year 1846 at the Charity Hospital (in- 
sane ward), Berlin, When, as a young man, Virchow | waa assis- 
tant at the Hospital, Professor Ideler, the physican in charge, often 
applied tartar-cmetic ointment ( freciweinsteta-Salbe) to the scalp of 
demented patients in order to drive out supposed inflammation. 
The wnguent caused suppuration that occasionally attacked. the 
skull even to the extent of producing a perforation. 

Von Luschan was the first to point out the analogy between 
the oval lesions on the crania from the Canary islands and the 
T-shaped lesions on neolithic crania. This analogy became all the 
more evident with Manouvrier's description of the two Menouville 
crania, calling forth a timely article by Lehmann-Nitsche? in which 
he quotes from the ancient chroniclers of the Canaries as cited by 
Chily Naranjo." The passage describing the operation is as follows: 

** They made large scarifications with their stone knives on the skin of 
the part affected, and then cauterized the wound with roots of Malacca 
cane (sone) dipped in boiling grease; preference being given to the 
use of goat's grease." 

Almost coincident with the appearance of Lehmann-Nitsche's 
paper, Manouyrier had the good fortune to find in a recent work 
by M. Auguste Brachet,! quotations from ancient books on surgery 
that not only serve as an explanation of the sincipital marks on 
neolithic crania, but also prove that similar operations: were per- 
formed during the Dark Ages by the successors of Galen. 

The texts are : 

(1) Under the title ** Purgatio capitis"; Avicenna. Canon ], 
114, tr. 4. сар. х (Т.т, p. 495, col. 1): “De curd Melancholia et 
quandoque opportet ut caput ejus secundum crucem cauterizetur si. nihil 
aliud confert. '' 

Кер, ёс. р. 327. 

t Notes aur des lésions de cránes des tes Canaries analogues 4 celles du. crApe de 
Mena е et leur interprétation probable; Lal sonda. e ta Se. мане. Ше Рыгі, 
1903, р. 492. 

* Mémoire sur Porigine des Guanches ou habitants primitifs des ies Canaries; Congr, 
DENTA. йт Sconces antirepofosijuer tenu & Paris и 5 nn 2) art, 1878, pp. 167-220. 


‘Pathologic mentale des ceig ay France: Loni XI eb des атнадан г Piti, 
Hachette, 1903. 
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(2) (юу унайнок Magitrorum super «hirurgiam Rogerii et 
Rolandi, ed. Daremberg, Naples, 1854, p. 163: ** De maniá et melan- 
cholià ac epilepsiá et de similibus et cauteriis earum,"' 

(3) Ibid. p. 201. . . '* Potest etiam fieri. cauterium їп summitate 
capitis." 

(4) £a Chirurgie a^ Aucaiis (trad. Dr Leclerc, 1861, p. 12-13, chap. 
1: Dela cautérisation de la téte): Cette cautérisation est utile quand 
l'himide et le froid sont en. exces dans le cerveau, ce qui est cause de la 
céphalalgie . . . afin que les vapeurs du cerveau, s'exhalent en ce point. '' 

(5) Ibid., p. 2o, chap. x1: Cautérisation dans la mélancholie: ''Si 
elle a pour cause um excés d'humeur tournant à l'atrabile , , , vous 
pouvez appliquer le cautére en pointes nombreuses mais légéres . , , 
Cette sorte de cautérisation rend au cerveau son humidité normale.'' 

(6) Avicenna. Canon I, 111, cap. x1: De curd épilepsie: ‘Et 
ex els quidem quie ipsum juvant sunt ventos super caput posite et cau- 
terium super ipsum calefaciendo cerebrum. '' 

(7) Albucasis, op. cit., pp. 19-20. Chap. x; Cautérisation dans 
l'épilepsie: **Оп газета le cràne du malade. On cautérisera sur le 
milieu de |a téte, sur l'occiput et sur les bosses frontales. '' 

(8) JDe seerefis stmulierum, etc., ed. Daremberg, Naples, 1855, p. 55. 
Cap. xxxi, etc.: ** Post talia caute partibus occipitis prerasis, ustio fiat 
in fontinellà sub nodo in concavitate. '' 

Giossule quatuor, op. cit, p. 202: '' Item melancholici et epilep- 
tici incenduntur sic: in summitate capitis fit incisio usque ad. craneum ; 
hóc facto inscidatur craneum ad modum dictum ut inde humores et 
spiritus exire possint, et teneatur apertum per XT dies. 


That this surgical lore was handed down through. successive 
ages there can be little doubt. The cemeteries of the Middle Ages 
have preserved their share of the records that still await investiga- 
tion. Unfortunately, some of the links in the chronological chain 
may be forever missing, owing to the practice of incineration in post- 
neolithic times. 

The last link in the chain of evidence furnished by the dolmens 
and connecting the neolithic treatment of cephalic ailments with 
teachings of the Galenic school is perhaps the most important of 
all, described as it is so perfectly by the ancient texts cited above, 
and uniting as it does in a single specimen the various sincipital 
marks hitherto encountered. The skull in question (plate 1), a cast 
of which was given to the Yale University Museum by Professor 
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Manouvrier on the occasion of his recent visit to America, 15 from 
the dolmen of Champignolles (Seine-et-Oise). Like all but one or 
two of the seven or eight previously noted, itisthat of a female, The 
character of the lesions indicate that they were made in early life. 
In the first place there is the sincipital T with a medial branch 13 
centimeters long, not perfectly straight but continuous. Itis narrow, 
and suggests an incision of the periosteum rather than a cauteriza- 
tion. The short transverse groove terminates at either extremity in 
an oval pit large enough to hold the ball of the thumb. The one 
on the right actually penetrates the skull, forming a perforation 3 to 
4 millimeters in diameter with sharp margins. Near the latter, and 
in a line withthe transverse groove, is an extensive lesion, 6 centi- 
meters in diameter, with irregular, oval contour, The central per- 
foration is of the same shape, and fully 3 centimeters in diameter. 
In aspect, whatever the intention of the operator may have been, it 
is a veritable trepanation. OF the bony area attacked, almost one- 
half was completely destroyed, The perforation is surrounded by 
a zone of practically uniform width, composed of the inner compact 
layer of the skull wall; and beyond this zone rises the surrounding 
rim measured in height by the thickness of the external compact 
layer, The irregular outlines are not such as would be produced 
by cutting, sawing, or scraping. There is still another oval cicatrice 
to be noted, It is sufficient in size to lodge the tip of the little fin- 
ger; is on the frontal bone 3 centimeters to the right of the medial 
incision, and does not amount to a perforation. 

That these oval lesions are the result of cautenzation would be 
evident even without the support of the ancient authors whose 
documentary evidence must have come as an agreeable surprise to 
the finder—all the more so because it was unexpected. It would 
seem incredible were it not for the fact that any primitive art is apt 
to remain unchanged until transformed by the growth of its com- 
plementary science. When we consider what scientific limitations 
are imposed on the twentieth century art of healing nervous and 
mental diseases, there is little wonder that Avicenna, Albucasis; et 
al. should have made so little progress over the neolithic surgeons. 
Rather do the latter command anew our admiration because of their 
skill and courage. Their success, too, may be measured by the 
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number that survived treatment, even if they were not cured. 
That they had courage in daring to operate on cases that would now 
be regarded as hopeless seems to be abundantly attested by the 
Champignolles example, where the hardihood of the surgeon was 
certainly equaled by the fortitude of the patient. 

What could better explain the marks on these skulls, espe- 
cially the one from Champignolles, than Avicenna's prescription 
lor melancholia; “When nothing else avails, the head is to be 
cauterized in the form of a cross"; or that of Albucasis for the 
same disease, which is even more explicit: * When there is a ten- 
dency toward hypochondria, the cautery is to be applied lightly but 
at numerous points. , . . This kind of cauterization restores to the 
brain its normal humidity." For epilepsy, the same authority says 
to “ cauterize on the vertex, on the occiput, and on the frontal pro- 
tuberances" (forehead), Cephalalgia being caused, as he thought, 
by an excess of cold and humidity in the brain, the proper correc- 
tive would be found in heat, and the resulting noisome vapors would 
pass by exhalation through the points cauterized. Such was the 
doctrine of Albucasis, and it tallies perfectly with neolithic practice. 


The jist of papers by Professor Manoutrier. 

t. Le T sincipital — Curieuse mutilation cranienne néolithique, 
Bull. Soc. d'anthr. de Paris, 1895, 4' sér., V1, 357 (see also p. 273). 

2. Conjectures sur le T sincipital, mutilation préhistorique. 
Assoc. frang. p. l'av. des seteuees, Bordeaux, 1895, p. 712. 

3. Nouvelle mutilation cránienne ncolithique. Le T sincipital. 
Rev. mensuelle de l' École d'anthr. de Paris, 1896, vi, $7. 

4. Note sur un cas de T sincipital incomplet et sur une autre 
lésion énigmatique du cráne, Bull. et aném., Sec. d' anthr. de Paris, 
1902, 5" sér., 11, Got. 

| 5- Les marques sincipitales des cránes néolithiques considerées 
comme reliant la chirurgie classique ancienne à la chirurgie préhis- 
torique. Ibid, 1903, 5' sér., 1v, 494. (See also Revne de l' École 
d'anthropologie de Faris, 1903, x11, 431, and Assoc, frangaise p. 
lav, des sciences, Angers, 1903.) 

6. Incisions, cauterisations et trépanations craniennes de l'époque 
néolithique. Bull, ef mim., Soe. anther. de Paris, 1904, 5" sér. 
v, 67. 


THE SEX-COMPOSITION OF HUMAN FAMILIES 
By JOHN BENJAMIN NICHOLS 


It is the purpose of this paper to present the results of a study 
of the sex-composition, that is, the number of sons and daughters, 
respectively, of 3,000 human families of six or more children each. 

The data for this study were obtained [rom the genealogical 
records presented in the Afistory of Hingham, Massachusetts, pub- 
lished by the town; in 5. Judd's /istery of /Tad/ey, Massachusetts ; 
in D. M. Hoyts Old. Families of Salisbury and Amesbury, Massa- 
ehusetts ; in J, O. Austin's Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island ; 
in W. W. Ingraham's /7istery of the Castle Family; from manuscript 
genealogical and other data in my possession; and a few data 
(enough to complete the 3,000 familes) from James Savage's Gent- 
alogical Dictionary of First Settlers of New England. 

In order to avoid the disturbing numerical influences in small 
families, the study was confined to large families, of six or more 
children each. Only those families derived from a single pair of 
parents are included in the enumerations: for instance, if a man 
were married more than once and had six (or more) children by one 
wife and fewer than six by another wife, the six born to the one 
couple were counted in as a complete family, and the others were 
disregarded. In a few instances where a man or a woman had 
more than five children by each of two wives or husbands, the two 
sets of children were taken as two separate families. Each family 
in this series therefore represents the progeny of the same father and 
mother, The families were taken as they came, without any selec- 
tion whatever. 

The vast majority of the families enumerated— probably more 
than 95 per cent, — were of Anglo-Saxon race and located in New 
England. An insignificant proportion were of Irish, Scotch, ог 
other ongin; no colored were knowingly included, The 
period of time embraced by these families covers more than three 
hundred years, from the year 1600(and even earlier) to the present 
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time. A large majority of the families enumerated date between 
the years 1640 and 1800. 

For the purposes of a study of this kind the sex of premature 
and stillborn infants is of as much importance as that of those born 
living; family records are, however, inevitably incomplete in this 
respect, and the unrecorded stillborn children must be ignored in 
the enumeration. In a few instances children whose sex was not 
recorded or not determinable from their first names were omitted 
from the count. The possibility of some — probably only a small 
proportion — of the family records being incomplete must also be 
admitted, Late marriages, or the death of either parent during the 
mother's childbearing period, also cause possible abbreviation of 
potential families. The necessary omission of occasional missing, 
unrecorded, or indeterminate individuals from this enumeration can 
not materially affect the general results, since the numbers of males 
and females thus omitted will in the long run very nearly balance 
each other. 

The material here utilized, in spite of its partial antiquity, 1s 
probably as reliable for its purpose as can be practicably obtained 
or demanded. The data required in this study were sought tainly 
from records of a century or two back, first, because in those days 
the large families here contemplated were more numerous than 
now; and, second, because family records for that period are more 
accessible, more abundant, and quite as accurate as the records of 
the present time. 

With these remarks on the source and character of the data, 
the actual results of the enumeration of the number of males and 
females in each of the 3,000 families are presented in Table L In 
this table the first three columns show the different numerical com- 
binations of the two sexes making up the various families, while the 
fourth column gives the total number of families of each combina- 
tion enumerated. Thus, there were 11 families consisting of 6 
sons and o daughters, 71 of 5 sons and 1 daughter, 154 of 4 sons 
and 2 daughters, etc. 

In all, 3,000 families were enumerated, embracing 12,935 males 
and 11,941 females, or a total of 24,876 individuals. The average 
number of members in each family was $.3,— 4.3 sons and 4.0 
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daughters. The proportion of males to females was as 108,3 to 
too. This proportion of males is somewhat higher than the usual 
general ratio at birth, which is ordinarily in the neighborhood of 105 
or 106; thus, in 59,350,000 births in Europe there was a ratio of 
106.3 boys to 100 girls; and of 2,063,386 births in the United 
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States during the census year 1900 there were 104.9 males to every 
roo females. The figures of Janse and of Geissler! both show 
that in large families the proportion of sons at birth is greater than 
in small families, and the high rate of sons found in my series is 
probably due, in part at least, to the fact that this series is based on 
large families. 

1 See references at the close of the article. 
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In looking over the relative numbers of sons and daughters 
making up the various families, we find all gradations from those 
families in which the sexes are evenly divided to unisexual families 
in which the children are entirely of the same sex, all sons or all 
daughters. 

By applying the theory of probabilities to the observed sex- 
composition of large numbers of families, an interesting and im- 
portant relation is brought out. 

To illustrate the method of elaborating and applying this theory, 
suppose (what is not quite true) that the general chances of any 
child being born a boy ora girl are equal. Then the chances of 
the first child being, say, a boy are 1:2; the chances of the sec- 
ond child being a boy are also 1:2, but the chances of both being 
sons are 44x !4,or 1:4. Similarly, in a family of 6, the chances 
of all being sons is t:2°,or1in 6g. In families of 6 children, there 
are G4 possible arrangements or permutations or order of birth of 
sons and daughters, any one of which would be as likely to occur 
as any other; or the chance of each would be 1:64. Of these 
permutations there are six presenting the combination of § sons 
and 1 daughter, according as the daughter is the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth child; and the chances that a family of six 
would consist of 5 sons and 1 daughter would be Gin 64. By ap- 
plying this method of calculation, out of every 64 families of 6 
children each the general probabilities (regarding the two sexes as 
having equal chances) are that there would be 

t family of 6 sons and o daughters 
6 failiesofg еа  * 
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ба ~“ “6 children each. 

The chances that a child born will be a son or a daughter are, 
however, not quite equal, but are slightly in favor of the male sex. 
The general average ratio of the sexes in the families here enumer- 
ated being about 108: 100, for the purposes of this study the 
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chances of a child being a son are taken as 108 : 208, and of being 
adaughteras r00:208, Each permutation of wm sons and nt daugh- 
ters would, then, have a chance of occurring 108" x roo" times in 
208"** families. This: ratio makes the calculations more cumber- 
some, but gives a more accurate result, In Table I, along with the 
number of families of each combination as actually observed is 
given, in the fifth column, the number called for by the theory of 
probabilities, calculated on the basis of 108: 100. Thus, out of 
603 families of 6 children, 11 consisting entirely of sons actually 
occurred, while the theory of chances called for 12; 186 families 
actually consisted of 3 sons and 3 daughters, while the probable 
number was 188; and so on. 

It will be immediately seen on examination of Table 1 that there 
is throughout a very close correspondence between the number of 
families actually observed and the number called for by the theory 
of probabilities. In other words, the sex-composition of families 
practically agrees with the laws of chance. 

After completing this enumeration and arriving at the results 
stated, I found on searching the literature two and only two other 
studies of the same subject, those of Janse and of Geissler. 

Janse gives statistics of 2,412 families of Middelburg, Holland, 
of 1 to 16 children each, aggregating 8,818 children. He gives 
(pages 125—142) the numbers of families not only of each combina- 
tion of sexes but also of each permutation or order of birth of sons 
and daughters; he does not, however, apply the theory of proba- 
bilities to the subject. 

Geissler, having at his command the unexampled facilities and 
data of the vital registry bureau of Saxony, has presented an analysis 
of the statistics of no fewer than 4,794,304 children, of 998,761 
families, born in Saxony, 1876-1885. Ina careful comparison of 
the various sex-combinations in his families of 2 to 12 children each 
he found an extremely exact correspondence of the actual numbers 
with the numbers called for by the theory of probabilities, except 
that in the case of families entirely of the same sex the actual num- 
bers slightly exceeded the probable. He also gives an exhaustive 
study of the actuality and probability of the sex of children born 
after given sex-combinations already exist, and concludes that in 
general there is a tendency toward the equalization of the number 
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of the two sexes in each family; excepting, again, that in a small 
proportion of cases there appears to be a definite tendency to the 
generation of children all of the same sex. 

Large unisexual families always attract attention, and nearly 
every one has noted instances within his own knowledge of large 
families consisting entirely or mainly of sons or of daughters. My 
series includes a family of 13 children all of whom were sons. 
Rauber (page 79) cites a family of 14 girls, born to a single pair of 
parents; and Geissler's statistics include one family of 14 sons and 
another of 16 daughters. Although such families are conspicuous, 
the tendency to the generation of large unisexual families is no 
greater, according to my statistics, or only slightly greater, accord- 
ing to Geisslers hundredfold more extensive statistics, than the 
theory of probabilities calls for. 

It may be accepted as fairly demonstrated that the actual sex- 
composition of human families practically corresponds with that 
called for by the theory of chance. Is this correspondence to be 
taken as an indication that the determination of sex and the sex- 
composition of families are entirely fortuitous? Or is it not rather 
consistent with the view that real forces are at work in the parents 
or germ cells governing sex determination, such that the corre- 
spondence noted is simply the arithmetical expression of the vary- 
ing strengths of these sex-determining forces in different families 
yielding the general average ratio of 108; 100 (ог whatever the 
exact ratio at conception is) as representing the relative strength of 
the forces tending to produce males and females respectively ? 

If terms would be useful in this connection to denote the ten- 
dency in parents to produce male or female children, the following 
might be employed : 

Arrhenagenie, 9 male-producing, or the tendency in a parent 
(either father or mother) to produce male children ; from 467», male, 
dpbsvórovoz, producing male children. 

Thelygenic, = female-producing, the tendency in a parent to 
produce female children ; from 074»7, female, (z4uryóvoz, producing 
female children. 

Rauber uses the terms Arritenofotie, Thelyto£iz, eto., (voxoz, child- 
birth). 

Supposing that every parent has a special power toward the 
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determination of the sex of his or her offspring, the sex-composition 
of any family born to a single pair of parents would be the resultant 
from the fusion of the sex-determining powers of the two parents. 
Opposite sex-determining influences in the two parents would tend 
to neutralize each other, while similar influences would be strength- 
ened. With a single pair of parents it is not possible to forma 
judgment as to the special sex-determining power, arrhenogenic or 
thelygenic, of either parent, A study of families resulting from 
multiple marriages, in which one parent was married more than 
once, might reveal a constant sex-determining influence on the part 
of the parent multiply married that would be manifest in the off- 
spring by different consorts. It is not often that a father has six or 
more children by cach of two wives, so that in this study there are 
too few families of this sort from which to draw any satisfactory con- 
clusions. The data obtained, so far as they go, are as follows: 
Fourteen fathers who: had more than five children by each of two 
wives, and each of whom by the first marriage had more sons than 
daughters, had by the first marriages a total of 79 sons and 34 
daughters, and by the second marriages 66 sons and 42 daughters; 
if in this séries the predominance of sons in the first marriages can 
be interpreted as due to a dominant arrhenogenic power in the 
fathers, then the same dominant tendency to the generation of males 
is in general observable in the second marriages. On the contrary, 
7 fathers, each of whom by his first marriage had more daughters 
than sons, had by the first marriages 16 sons and 37 daughters, and 
by the second marriages 33 sons and 29 daughters; the dominant 
thelygenic tendency in the first unions in this series was not main- 
tained in the second unions. These data are insufficient for general- 
ization: buta study of larger series, embracing mothers as well as 
fathers and not limited to large families, might yield some reliable 
conclusions as to the possession of special sex-determining powers 
by individuals. 


If there is any special sex-determining influence, in. either an 
arrhenogenic or thelygenic direction, inherent in individuals, and 
this tendency is transmissible to the offspring, then a study of the 
different families or generations descended from the same common 
ancestors might reveal traces of the existence of such tendency. 
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Table II gives the aggregate sex-composition of numbers of 
families (of more than five children each) descended in the male line 
from common ancestors, 


Танк D]. Aggregate Sex-compesition of New England Families (of 6 or more 
Children cech): iii io Mole Ling frem Cs ivan Ancestors. 
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The first item of this table shows, for instance, that in 11 fami- 
lies descended in male line from John Leavitt there were in all 55 
! Brothers. 
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sons and 31 daughters, a ratio of 177 sons to 100 daughters ; and 
so with the others. The total number of families enumerated is 
878, with a total of 7,376 individuals, and an average ratio of 108.5 
males to 100 females, practically the same ratio as in my entire 
series of 3,000 families. The different families are arranged in the 
order of the ratios of sons to daughters, and range from the Leavitt 
families, averaging 177 sons, to the Wilder families, averaging only 
72 sons, to every 100 daughters. These statistics are perhaps too 
limited to warrant any very positive conclusions ; but they serve as 
a contribution to the subject, and in some of the cases, as the 47 
Cushing families with a ratio of 153 sons, or the 37 Beal families 
with a ratio of 83 sons, the number of families appears sufficiently 
large and the departure from the average ratio of the sexes sufh- 
ciently marked to eliminate chance and show that in some individ- 
uals and families there is a hereditary tendency to the production of 
sons, and in others of daughters, This table necessarily presents 
the influence of only one line, the male; the female lines coming 
in at each marriage of course affect the sex-determining tendency, 
but both parental influences can not be exhibited in this method of 
presentation, and a markedly predominant tendency to produce all 
children of one sex even if on one side only ought to be brought 
out by this method. On the whole, the data exhibited in Table 11 
would seem to show that in different families there are marked 
hereditary differences in the sex-determining tendencies. Other 
observers (von Lenhossék, Lorenz) also have expressed a belief 
that in some families there are hereditary tendencies to a predomi- 
nance of sons, in others of daughters, 

If there is a special parental sex-determining power shown by 
the data in Table II, it is exerted, be it noted, on the male or 
paternal side ; and, contrary to recent theories that sex is deter- 
mined exclusively through the mother, indicates that in the case of 
man at least the paternal side has some sex-determining influence. 


If there is a hereditable sex-determining power, it would be 
natural to expect that the members of large unisexual families, in 
which the children are all or nearly all of the same sex, would 
themselves show a marked tendency to produce children predomi- 
nanily of that sex. This, however, is often not the case. 
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Thus, in one case, a couple had 9 sons and 1 daughter; eight 
of these sons had an aggregate of 34 boys and 30 girls (one of 
them having 5 sons and o daughters, another 2 sons and 8 daugh- 
ters); so that although in the first generation males overwhel- 
mingly predominated, in the second generation the two sexes were 
nearly evenly divided. In a second case, of a family of 8 sons and 
1 daughter, four of the sons had 18 boys and 16 girls, In à 
third case, out of a family of 2 sons and 10 daughters, eleven had 
39 boys and 35 girls. Ina fourth case, out of a family of 1 son 
and 8 daughters, five of the daughters had 13 boys and 11 girls, 
while the son had 6 boys and 1 girl ; total, 19 boys and 12 girls. 

One remarkable case to the contrary, however, is included in 
my data. A couple still living in Essex, England, had a family of 
13 children, all sons; to the present time, five of these sons have 
had children, aggregating 10 boys and only 1 girl. This case is 
perhaps to be regarded as one in which a powerful arrhenogenic 
influence in the parents was transmitted to the sons. 

Geissler's finding that in a small proportion of families there 
appears to be a definite tendency to the generation of children all 
of the same sex, over and above what the laws of probability would 
call for, would point to the existence of positive sex-determining 
powers in parents. 


In view of the foregoing considerations, we might speculate on 
the question as to the apparent operation of pure chance in the de- 
termination of sex and the sex-composition of families in this way : 
Two opposite sex-determining powers are resident in parents, one 
arrhenogenic or male-producing, the other thelygenic or female- 
producing. These two powers occur in individuals in definite abso- 
lute and relative strengths, capable, were the fundamental cellular 
forces completely known, of being quantitatively expressed; and 
they vary widely in strength in different individuals, from strong 
arrhenogenesis to strong thelygenesis. Each pair of parents pos- 
sesses a definite net sex-determining power or coefficient, the resuit- 
ant of the combined sex-determining powers of the two individual 
parents; and the number of sons and daughters generated may be 
taken as a result, and as a. quantitative expression or measurement 
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of the comparative strengths of these two forces in the parents. 
For instance, suppose one parent to have a net arrhenogenic power 
twice the strength of a net thelygenic power in the other parent; 
then the net resultant sex-determining power in the pair would be 
such that there would be a tendency to produce two sons for every 
daughter. For the race at large the general average relative 
strengths of the arrhenogenic and thelygenic forces are at concep- 
tion approximately in the ratioof 115: 100 (Rauber), or 111: roo 
(von Lenhossek), respectively, which after allowing for the exces- 
sive intrauterine mortality of male fetuses yields the ratio at birth 
of from 105-108 boys to 100 girls. The net sex-determining powers 
or coefficients vary through a wide range in different pairs of par- 
ents, and, considering that in each pair they result from the fortuitous 
union of individuals with differing or unknown coefficients, these vary- 
ing powers are probably distributed among the parental pairs in such 
a way quantitatively as to agree with the numerical expression of the 
theory of chances. According to this hypothesis, then, the sex- 
composition of families agrees with the laws of chance, not because the 
determination of sex is a pire matter of chance, but because the cell- 
ular forces that govern the determination of sex and tend to produce 
males and females respectively are distributed among the various pairs 
of parents in arithmetical agreement with the theory of probability. 


In a comparatively small number of families included in my 
enumeration (771) the sex of the firstborn child was noted. Sim- 
lar statistics have been collected and presented by Geissler and by 
Orschansky. The three series of data are shown in Table III. 

These three series of data agree with one another in showing 
that there is a general agreement between the sex of the first 
child and the sex of the majority of the children in families; in 
families beginning with a son there is in general an excess of male 
over female children, and vice versa, After deducting the firstborn 
children, however, the remaining children of the families present, as 
shown by the last column of the table, the usual proportions between 
thesexes. Thegeneral agreement between the sex of the first child 
and the sex of the majority of the children, therefore, is a purely 
arithmetical result of the method of classification employed, and 
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arises from the numerical advantage to each sex resulting from ar- 
ranging the families according to the actual sex of the first child, 
A similar agreement would doubtless be found if the families were 
classified by the sex of the second, third, last, or any child, Aside 
from this accidental correspondence, the idea that the sex of the 
first child in any potential sense dominates or characterizes the 
sexual type of the family does not seem warranted. 
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In the 13,356 families embraced in the aggregate of the fore- 
going series the ratio of the families in which the firstborn was 
male to those in which the firstborn was female is as 103.8 to 100, 
practically the same as the general ratio of the sexes (104 : 100) 
in the entire number of individuals belonging to these families. 


Summary: In this study, covering 3,000 families of six or 
more children each, aggregating 24,876 individuals, the average 
ratio of the sexes born was 108.3 males to 100 females. In the 
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sex-composition of the various families all gradations were found 
from those exclusively or preponderatingly male, through those in 
which the sexes were mixed in various proportions, to families pre- 
ponderatingly or exclusively female. It was found that the act- 
ually observed numbers of families of each sex-combination cor- 
respond very closely with the numbers required by the theories of 
probabilities, calculating on the basis that the general chances that 
any given child would be a male would be as 108 in 208, This 
correspondence, however, was not taken as necessarily indicating 
that the determination of sex in families is entirely a fortuitous 
matter, rather than under the government of forces resident in the 
parents or germ cells; although these sex-determining fgrces 
might be distributed in varying strength among the various 
parents in quantitative agreement with the laws of chance, A com- 
pilation of numerous families in various generations descended from 
common ancestors seemed to show that parents may possess defi- 
nite and specific sex-determining powers that are transmissible to 
offspring, and vary in different individuals and different families. 

As in this compilation the lines of descent were shown on the 

male side only, it would seem that in the case of man at least 

the father has some influence in the determination of the sex of, 
his offspring. It was also shown that in general the sex of the 
firstborn child agrees with the sex of the majority of the children in 
families, but simply as an arithmetical result from the numerical 
advantage arising from arrangement of the families according to 
the sex of the first child, 
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SOME CHEYENNE PLANT MEDICINES 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


Among Indians, as indeed to some extent among the whites, 
the healing of the sick is two-sided —evil spirits must be driven 
away and good spints brought near, and besides, remedies good 
for the body must be administered. The Cheyenne Indians make 
use of many plants in healing, and while it may be questioned if 
they have any real knowledge of the medicinal properties of these 
plants, long experience has undoubtedly taught them that some 
are efficacious. Thus some plants are used because they act di- 
rectly on the organs of the person treated ; others, in their belief, 
possess spiritual power and are administered in order that they may 
impart to the patient their own qualities. The light powder made 
from the dry flowers of the prairie “ everlasting" when rubbed on 
the body is thought to protect the warrior from the bullets and 
arrows of enemies by making him light and quick in his move- 
ments, just as this powder is light in weight and is easily stirred by 
the wind. Properly applied to a horse, it enables it to run fora 
long time — perhaps by reducing his weight. 

Healing by the administration of herbs is practised by men and 
women alike. Almost every woman possesses certain plants, used 
as medicine, Which are peculiarly her own, and the secrets of which 
she alone knows. These are usually carried about in a small buf- 
falo-skin sack, often one of those used so commonly for the carry- 
ing of stakes for gambling or of sewing materials. Often to each 
little bundle of an individual medicine is tied some mark of identi- 
fication, so that the woman may recognize what it is without 
being put to the trouble of opening it and inspecting the contents. 
To one bundle may be tied a blue bead, to another a white one, to 
a third the claw of à bear, to a fourth the part of the beard of a 
turkey, and others still may be tied with strings of different colors. 
Sometimes these objects, which at first were attached to the bun- 
dles purely for purposes of identification, have come to possess a 
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more or less sacred character; so that in some cases where the 
medicine is mixed with water before it is administered, it is neces- 
sary to stir the mixture with the identifying article — with the claw 
of the animal, or the beard of the turkey, or the little stone arrow- 
head which may be tied to the bundle. Favorite objects for stirring 
such fluid medicine are the claw or the tusk of a bear. This no 
doubt has relation to the very common belief in the bear's invulner- 
ability and in its power as a healer, 

Formerly almost every man carried about with him, tied to his 
necklet, his shoulder girdle, or perhaps to his hair, one or more 
little bundles containing medicine. Some men have herb medi- 
cines of which they alone possess the secrets. These may be 
what we would call drugs, or they may be merely ma-i-yu' (mys- 
terious, or spiritual). The old stories tell us that the people learned 
of the various medicinal plants, and of the uses to which they were 
to be put, by means of dreams; and that in other cases certain 
mythological heroes went out with them on the prairie and pointed 
out plants which they explained were to be used for certain diseases. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS 

From my old " mother," Wind Woman, of the Northern Chey- 
ennes, I have received a number of specimens of plants used in 
healing by these Indians. The collection by no means includes all 
the plant medicines used by the Cheyennes, yet it was difficult to 
secure even so small a collection and to properly identify the plants. 
The species procured have been very kindly named for me by Mr 
Frederick V. Coville, Botanist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and also have been submitted to Dr Н. Н. Rusby of 
the College of Pharmacy of the City of New York. Dr Rusby has 
been kind enough to comment on some of the uses to which these 
plants are put, and I have introduced his remarks under the differ- 
ent species, To the list of plants used in healing, two dyes are 
added at the close. 

Минг Г гуп, Bark Medicine (Balsamorrhiza sagittata 
Nutt)  Thisis used for stomach trouble and for headache. For 
pains in the stomach, boil the leaves, roots, and stems together and 
drink the infusion. For headache, steam the face over the boiling 
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tea, covering with a cloth the head and the vessel containing the 
fluid. Some of the tea should be rubbed on the painful part, 
Another doctor recommends it in cases of sore mouth and sore 
throat, in which case the patient must chew the root and let the 
saliva run down the throat. To chew the root is good also for 
toothache, while the root chewed and rubbed over the body is effi- 
cacious in any sickness. A tea made of the root is good also for 
fever, and a little of the root cut into small pieces, boiled and made 
into an infusion, is given toa woman when she begins to have labor 
pains, in order to insure easy delivery. 

This medicine, which is also called Black Medicine, mno ta/4eotns- 
s#éyo, is thus commented on by Dr Rusby: “ This is not a highly 
important medicinal agent, yet at the present time it is attracting 
considerable attention as a carminative, antispasmodic, and alter- 
ative. It is interesting to note that these are the very properties 
indicated in the Cheyenne uses." The root of this plant is called 
Bark Medicine; the leaves are called Hlack Medicine. 

Hy? heyhts! tsthiss' óts, Vomiting Medicine (Mentha canadensis L). 
To prevent vomiting, grind the leaves and stems fine, boil them in 
water, and drink the tea slowly. 

One of the varieties of this plant is a source of menthol, which 
latter is largely used as an antiemetic; hence much interest attaches 
to its use by these Indians. 

Man! mints' tohisse’ htye, Nose-bleed Medicine (Preroespora andro- 
medea Nutt.), Used to prevent nose-bleeding and bleeding from 
the lungs. Grind the stem and berries together, make an infusion 
in boiling water, and let it cool. When cold, snuff some of the in- 
fusion up the nose and put some of it on the head for nose-bleed, 
and drink it for bleeding at the lungs. This drug is moderately 
used as an astringent, but is not af commercial importance. 

Mohktak' wanosts, Black Sagebrush (in name only). (Ambrosia 
psostachya DC.). This is used for cramps in the bowels and to 
stop bloody stools. Grind the leaves and stem fine and make a 
tea, using a pinch of the powder to a cupful of water, Drink this, 
and the pains and bleeding will cease. 

Ü rdass?! hoyo, Scabby Medicine ( CArysothammnwus nauseosa (Pursh) 
Britton). (Has been known as Bigelovia.) This is used to heal 
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sores which may break out on the body. The leaves and stem are 
boiled together, and the affected parts are washed with the infusion. 
If this does not speedily effect a cure, the fluid must be rubbed on 
hard, In severe cases some of the tea must be drunk ; it is used 
in this way to cure smallpox. The plant has no medicinal prop- 
erties known to science, 

To sutysAEts, Fever Medicine (“to-make-cold medicine’) 
(Psoralea argaphyl/a Pursh). This is: used to reduce fever. The 
leaves and stems are ground fine and boiled in water, and the tea is 
drunk. To cure a high fever, the leaves and stem ground to 
powder are also mixed with grease and rubbed all over the body. 

The medicinal properties of this plant are not known to science, 
but it ia a near relative of species having active and important 
properties, though not much used in medicine. Its use to reduce 
fever is of great interest and very suggestive. 

AMah£hka' nówas, Poison Weed Medicine (Astragalus nitidus 
Dougl). This plant is used in cases of poisoning by ivy or other 
noxious plants. The leaves and stems are ground fine, and when 
the poisoned skin presents a watery appearance the powder is 
sprinkled on the afflicted parts. 

The use of this plant is also interesting, and if a really efficient 
and reliable remedy could be found for ivy poisoning (and it is pos- 
sible that this plant might be such) it might become a very impor- 
tant article of trade, This plant is closely related to the famous 
loco weed. 

HoA' alzaucis'tüt, Paralysis. Medicine. ( Lithospermum lineari- 
folium Goldie.) This is used for paralysis, and also in cases where 
the patient is irrational from any sickness, For paralysis the leaves, 
roots, and stems are ground fine, and a very small quantity of the 
powder is rubbed on the paralyzed part. It causes prickling sen- 
sation of the skin. It is also said to be sometimes used green, the 
doctor wrapping some of the leaves in a cotton cloth, then crushing 
them with her teeth and rubbing the affected parts, when the 
same prickiing or stinging sensation is felt. Where the person is 
irrational by reason of illness, a tea is made of the roots, leaves, and 
stem, and rubbed on the head and face. The plant is also used 
when a person is very sleepy — hard to keep awake. It is chewed 
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fine by a doctor, who spits and blows the medicine in the patient's 
face and rubs some of it over his heart. 

The prickling sensation referred to is probably largely mechan- 
ical and is due to the extremely fine hairs which will account for 
the counter-irritant effect. Beyond this the borage family is very 
little understood, though many of its members are used as diuretics. 

No'éntyin, Smoke Leaves (Arctestachylos uea-nrst Spreng.}. 
Used for pain in the back, and especially for sprained back, when 
the pain remains for some time. The stems, leaves, and berries are 
boiled together and the infusion drunk. The wet leaves should also 
be rubbed on the painful part. 

This is the well-known bear-berry and is a standard officinal 
drug. ftis used as a diuretic in cases of congested kidney and is 
very effective, In view of the qualification as to its persistence, 
the pain in the back to which the Indians allude is undoubtedly 
referable to disordered kidneys, so that we have again a remarkable 
confirmation of the keenness of these people in appreciating tlie 
properties of their drugs. 

dotti, Sore-throat Medicine (undetermined). Used for sore- 
throat; the root is chewed and the saliva swallowed. 

Woh&ow' tse eyo, White Medicine (unidentified), An herb or 
weed which grows to about two feet in height. The root is gener- 
ally ten or twelve inches long, and from a quarter to half an inch 
in diameter. The root, which alone is used for medicinal purposes, 
is cut in small pieces, boiled, and the tea drunk for diseases of the 
stomach. A stronger decoction is made for allaying inflammation 
by external application. The name is derived from the color of 
the root. The plant does not grow in the country now occupied 
by the Northern Cheyennes, and I have been unable to identify it. 

Tanten heyo, Blue Medicine (Lyrodestinr puneta Pursh), or 
Alani’ hissi heyo, Milk Medicine. An infusion made of this plant 
is drunk by women who have had children and have an insufficient 
supply of milk, for the purpose of increasing the flow. With this 
is often used the following : 

Aia hyn (Áctea arguta). Boiled with the blue medicine. 
Either can be used alone, but it is better to mix them, The last- 
named medicine is said to have been brought to the tribe when 
Afotsiyn, the Culture Hero, brought the arrows, hence the name. 
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Mos himê" shin, Elk Mint: (Agastache anethiedora (Nutt) 
Britt.), Used as tea by boiling the leaves and forming a pleasant 
drink, An infusion of the leaves when allowed to get cold 1s good 
for pain in the chest (as when the lungs are sore from much cough- 
ing), or for a weak heart. 

Wi' nhbhtss’ héyo, Bitter Medicine | Acorus cafamus). An infusion 
made from a bit of this root boiled in water is drunk for pain in the 
bowels, and the root chewed and rubbed on the skin is good for 
any illness. A bit of the root tied to a child's necklet, dress, or 
blanket, will keep the night spirits away. 

This plant does not grow in the northern country, but is ob- 
tained by the Cheyennes from the Sioux. In former times they 
smoked it with red-willow bark. 

Siliya'inowihtsse' héyo, Strong Medicine (Axaphalis margaritacea 
or subalpina). If a gift, to be left on a hill, is to be made to the sun 
or to the spirits, this strong medicine" is used to smoke and 
purify it before it is taken out. The leaves of the medicine are 
scattered over a burning coal, just as sweet grass or sweet pine is 
used in smoking other things. In one of his little medicine bundles 
each man carries some of the dried and powdered flowers of this 
plant, and formerly, when going into battle, he chewed a little of it 
and rubbed it over his arms, legs, and body, for the purpose of im- 
parting strength, energy, and dash, and thus protecting him from 
danger, A man still puts a little of the powder on the sole of each 
hoof of the horse he is riding, in order to make it long-winded, and 
he also blows a little of the powder between the animal's ears also 
for the purpose of increasing its wind. The reason for rubbing the 
medicine on the body is that the warrior may be hard to hit by an 
enemy. Spotted Wolf warned his sons that after this medicine had 
been rubbed on them, they must let no woman touch them, for to 
do so would render the medicine powerless. 

The dried flowers of the plant are made into a very fine light 
dust, which is easily blown away or moved by any force, and 
the qualities that it is believed to impart to one treated with it prob- 
ably have reference to this readiness with which it is moved. 

Moi’ stn, Mint (unidentified). This mint is used in making a 
tea for drinking, chiefly for the sick. A little of the plant may be 
used with the bark medicine to give it a pleasant flavor. 
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To the list of medicinal plants 1 add the following two vege- 
table dyes: 

Mat tabo (Rumex venenosa Pursh). Roots and dried leaves 
of yellow and red dye. The roots are cut in small pieces and 
boiled. After the infusion has cooled, the feathers, quills, or hair to 
be dyed are put in the water. If a deep color is desired, the arti- 
cles are left in a covered vessel of dye all night; soaking for a 
shorter time produces a paler color. When a red dye is required, 
ashes are put into the yellow dye liquor, which is boiled again and 
allowed to cool, when it becomes red, The strength of the color is 
varied by longer or shorter immersions. If a black dye is needed, 
the bark is taken from red-willow shoots, scorched and pounded 
fine, and put in the red or yellow dye and boiled again. Though 
the Cheyennes never use it for that purpose, cloth may be dyed 
with these mixtures. 

Hehyés ists (Evernia vulbina Ach). Yellow Dye, or Yellow 
Root This plantis boiled in water, and articles steeped in the liquid 
are dyed yellowish green. 


ANCIENT INDIAN FIREPLACES IN SQUTH DAKOTA 
BAD-LANDS 


Br A. E. SHELDON 


In the Bad-lands region of South Dakota, on the south side of 
White river, about 150 miles above where that stream empties into 
the Missouri, Rows the small stream now called Lost Dog. Be- 
fore 1891 it had no name; the region was wild and uninhabited 
by white men or Indians. It was in December, 1890, that Big 
Foot's band of Sioux from Cheyenne River agency crossed White 
river and followed an old trail along the bank of the little stream 
on their way to the scene of the Ghost-dance disturbance at Pine 
Ridge. The frst night across White river they camped by a little 
spring, since called Big Foot spring; their second encampment was 
beneath the evening shadow. of picturesque, pine-crowned Forcu- 
pine butte. Here they were located by scouts of the Seventh cav- 
alry, and the next day were halted on their march and forced to 
surrender, The third night both soldiers and Indians camped on 
Wounded Knee creck, The attempt the next morning to disarm 
the band led to a fight in which thirty soldiers and more than a 
hundred Indians were killed in what became known as the battle of 
Wounded Knee, to be remembered as the last serious conflict with 
Indians within the United States. The Indian survivors fled from 
their camp to the hills; their tipis were set on fire by the soldiers in 
order to drive lingering hostiles from their shelter, and when the 
hght ended some dozens of homeless dogs sniffed about the ruined, 
blood-stained camp, History records the fate of the fleeing Sioux 
—how some of them were killed and others captured in their 
hungry and homeless fight. One of the vivid recollections of the 
writer is that of the churches in Pine Ridge which, a few hours later, 
became improvised hospitals for the mangled men, women, and 
children brought in from the field. 

A few days after the battle some cowboys from a ranch on the 
north side of White river were searching the Bad-lands for stock 
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driven south by a snow-storm which came the day after the fight. 
On their way home in the evening they followed the trail ot Big 
Foot's band down the little unnamed stream, when they heard the 
pitiful howling of a dog that touched a tender spot in the cowboy's 
bosom. The dog was picked up, carried through the 'ong night 
ride to the distant ranch, and the next day, besides the single dog 
there was a family ot puppies in the ranch stables. As peace was 
restored the stream came to be known, in cowboy society, “as the 
creek where we found the lost dog," and then, by contraction, as 
" Lost Dog," a name which now scems to be firmly fixed, although 
not yet recognized by the maps. 

In 1893 John Farnham and family located on the Lost Dog at 
a point where it breaks through the outermost rim of Bad-lands 
and flows tranquilly across a mile of smooth bottom to White 
river. So far as known this was the first family to establish a home 
on the little stream within historic time. Mr Farnham, when a 
young man, came from Massachusetts to the plains as a member of 
a United States regiment. After the expiration ot his term he 
married a Sioux woman, daughter ot Big Mouth, a prominent 
Sioux who was killed about twenty years ago by other Sioux dur- 
ing a tribal feud. 

Mr Farnham has had wide experience as an army scout under 
General Miles and Colonel Carr, and also served as guide to Prof. 
F. V. Hayden in his geological expeditions to the Bad-lands. Several 
years ago there came to live in his family his wife's nephew, Ulysses 
Big Mouth, or Ulysses Farnham as he is more generally called — 
a full-blood Indian lad of studious habit. It is to him that we owe 
the discovery of these singular evidences of remote aboriginal homes 
in the Bad-lands, Riding after his uncle's cattle in the lonely and 
almost inaccessible broken country of Lost Dog canyon, in the fall 
of 1902, Ulysses first noticed a black mass, having the appearance 
of charcoal and burned stones, pocketed in the side ot the canyon 
wall some 40 feet above the bed of the stream and 8 or 10 feet below 
the top of the cliff. The crumbling Bad-lands clay had fallen away 
from the sides and bottom of this fireplace, leaving an urn-shaped 
mass of burned material to adhere to the side of the canyon wall. 
Ulysses examined the deposit sufficiently to convince him that it 
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was the result of fire, and then informed his uncle, who went into the 
canyon and examined the find, wondering whether it was an Indian 
' sweat-house " and if so how it came to be fastened against the side 
of a disintegrating clay wall so far below the top. 

Later in the year Mr Farnham informed Dr Walker, surgeon at 
Pine Ridge agency, of the discovery, and from this gentleman the 
writer, then engaged in a scientific expedition to the Sioux reserva- 
tion, received an account of what had been reported to him. In 
August, 1903, I reached Mr Farnham's place with a camera and 
made the first photographs of what was found to be a remarkable 
series of prehistoric fireplaces. Before my arrival, Ulysses had dis- 
covered four similar deposits scattered along the canyon within two 
miles of the first one, and after my appearance on the ground we 
discovered two more, making seven in all. Their common character- 
istic was a mass of charcoal, burned stones, and occasional fragments 
of pottery, clay, and bone, covering a space about two feet in diam- 
eter and two or three feet in height. The first fireplace found was 
about six feet below the top of the wall to which it adhered; the 
others occurred from three to ten feet below the present surface of 
the soil. Near the fireplace which lies at the maximum distance 
from the top there occurs a mass of kitchen refuse consisting of 
ashes, charcoal, a dozen different kinds of bones, and flint chips. 
This mass, which is about fifteen inches thick and extends back an 
unknown distance into the cliff, is visible along the side of the canyon 
for a distance of five or six yards. From this débris I took two 
fragments of pottery and an arrowpoint, (See plates 1i-v.) 

The soil above these fireplaces exhibits from eight to. twelve 
distinct strata, each four inches to fifteen inches in thickness and 
varying in substance from black loam to yellow gumbo ¢lay and 
soft, sandy grit. A careful vertical section of these strata was taken 
out and is now preserved in the museum of the Nebraska Historical 
Society at Lincoln. It was observed that the stratum of soil at the 
level of the fireplaces was uniformly of a black humus material, 
with stray root-fibers here and there, indicating clearly that this 
was the surface of the ground at the time the Indians built the fires 
and scattered the débris from their kitchens. One or two feet above 
this layer of black soil is a thick stratum of fine, gray silt, indicating 
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a deposit in comparatively still water. Scattered thickly through 
the silt are the shells of several varieties of periwinkle and other 
fresh-water mollusks. 

Lost Dog creek heads about 12 miles from White river and flows 
northeastwardly into that stream, It is about 7o miles north of 
Merriman, Neb, Its canyon, or Bad-lands tract, is about ten miles 
long by three miles wide; it is depressed from 100 to 150 feet below 
the level of the surrounding high prairie, and its walls are carved 
and gashed into thousands of fantastic forms by the action of the 
waters upon the soft deposits which form the basin through which 
the stream has deeply cut its way. The alternating strata which 
lie above the fireplaces extend almost horizontally across the entire 
basin, appearing and reappearing in a hundred places where the 
water from the hills has eaten out side ravines that feed into the 
main canyon, (See plate 11.) 

The problem presented is this: At some time in the past these 
fireplaces and deposits of kitchen refuse were made by primitive 
people who were wont to camp on what was then the superficial 
level of the country. Since that time the entire basin, covering an 
area of three by ten miles, has been filled with soft Bad-lands clay, 
regularly deposited by the action of water in eight or ten distinctly 
marked strata, some of which are filled with the shells of fresh- 
water mollusks. After the basin had been filled above the old 
level, where the ancients camped, to a depth of at least ten feet, 
erosion began its work, since which time the entire basin of hori- 
zontal strata has been cut into gullies thirty to sixty feet deep, so 
that the present creek with its lateral ravines is that much below 
the top of the surface which extends from one side of the basin to 
the other. In this process of erosion these ancient fireplaces have 
been exposed to view. 

The data available for determinmg how many years have been 
required to fill the basin from ten to fifteen feet or more above its 
old level and to cut ravines through these deposits to a depth of 
fifty or sixty feet are very shifting and unsatisfactory. Everyone 
familiar with the Bad-lands region knows that enormous masses of 
its soft soil are moved by a single heavy rain-storm, in some cases 
a road being completely obliterated by a deposit of three or four 
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feet of gumbo soil during a Single night. On the other hand, the 
filling of a basin covering three by ten miles with uniform hori- 
zontal strata is manifestly a different task from that of burying a 
road in a narrow canyon, I have talked with many of the earliest 
trappers, traders, and Indians, some of whom have been familiar 
with this region for fifty years. They all say that half a century 
ago the appearance of these Bad-lands basins was practically the 
same as it now is—dissected by gullies and ravines from forty to 
fifty feet below the surface of the basin deposit. I am satisfied that 
their testimony 1s correct, having tested it in many different details. 
If half à century has made no marked difference in the topography 
which the eye of an experienced man would notice, it must have 
required a great many centuries to accomplish the changes that 
have taken place in these Bad-lands basins since the ancient fire- 
places were centers of social groups. 

I sent prints of the accompanying photographs to Prof. J. E. 
Todd, State Geologist of South Dakota, informing him of the cir- 
cumstances and asking his judgment of the probable period covered 
by deposits and subsequent erosion in basins similar to that of Lost 
Dog canyon. In reply Professor Todd expressed deep interest in 
the finds and added : 

"I regret that I have never made a careful study of the rapidity of 
changes in the Bad-lands, but 1 doubt not that there, as elsewhere, they 
vary much according to the succession of wet or dry years. Having 
had a little experience in. à thunder-shower in Indian Draw, I am pre- 
pared to believe your succession of strata may be traces of annual 
aggradations, yet they may mark much longer intervals. Whether apar- 
ticular area is aggrading or degrading depends upon its local base level, 
and that may be the result of ‘river piracy," land slide, amount of 
rainfall, or length of rainy season. As to the geological age of your 
finds, they cannot be earlier than late Pleistocene and more likely are 
quite recent, The gravel beds on top of Cedar mountain and Sheep 
mountain 1 look upon as Pliocene or early Pleistocene. They are about 
390 feet above present streams. Ishould think a few centuries, and pos- 
sibly considerable less, would cover the antiquity of your finds. To an- 
swer any particular case, the relations to present and former drainage 
channels and the rate of changes must be carefully considered. Judging 
from other cases, different minds are likely to come to widely different 
conclusions. '' 
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THE ABORIGINAL RUINS AT SILLUSTANI, PERU 
By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


_ The hacienda of Umayo lies five leagues in a northerly direc- 
tion from the little city of Puno, capital of the department of that 
name in southeastern Peru, and not far from the northwestern shore 
of Lake Titicaca, Its elevation above the level of the Pacific ocean 
is nearly 13,000 fect. Situated on a narrow neck of land between 
two extensions of the Umayo lagoon, it nestles at the base of a 
rocky promontory called Sillustani, or Silustani. The origin of this 
name is not clear. If Se//vstant, it: may be derived from Sir; 
' Nail, in Quichua as well as in Aymara, Before the conquest 
the territory was held by the Colla, a large group of Aymara 
Indians; to-day Quichua Indians inhabit it, It may be that Sr//ns- 
fant is the proper orthography and the term is of Aymara origin; 
but so far as known the place is not mentioned by name in any 
early Spanish document, printed or in manuscript, hence it may be 
a Quichua term introduced subsequent to the sixteenth centiiry, 
when the Quichua Indians began to encroach on the Aymara 
range.’ 

The promontory called Sillustani- is a plateau of red sandstone, 
with a number of blocks of volcanic material, possibly andesite, 
scattered over its surface, Its elevation above the hacienda is 200 
feet, and it covers a surface of approximately 110 acres. The ac- 
companying plan (plate vit, 3) will give a better idea of the shape 
and topography than a verbal description. Shrubbery is scattered 
over the slopes descending to thc east and north, and along the 

it At the present time the boundary (an ideal one) between the two linguistic stocks 
extends from east tà west through the market place al Puno, North of this line are the 
Quichua, south the Aymará, The local mames north of Puno to ù considerable distance are 
Aymnrá — even the names of prominent peaks, such, for example, as the Kunmi-Ronn, at 
Santa Rosa. As is offen the case, the word appears to be composed of both languages, 
Финны meaning ‘snow’ in Aymara, and remit or rums being the Quichua name for * tman.’ 
‘The form of the peak fully justifies the etymology. ‘That the Colla, who held the site of 
Sillustani at the time of Pizarro, were Aymara, is well known. 
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low natural steps traversing the plateau like faint contour lines. 
The southeastern point is highest; it is rocky and abrupt to the 
south and east. 

The great altitude above sea level gives to Sillustani a chilly 
climate, The proximity of Lake Titicaca and the waters of Umayo, 
which almost surrounds the peninsula, render the atmosphere very 
moist, and frequent thunderstorms occur at all seasons.’ At the 
foot of the plateau, near the hacienda, and in the surroundings. in 
general, the only crops are potatoes, oca, and barley, the last-men- 
tioned, of course, being of Spanish introduction. Maize cannot 
thrive on account of the cold. Near the hacienda, as well as on 
the small island in Lake Umayo, a few wild olive trees grow, but 
as elsewhere on the Puna they are stunted and scrubby. Every- 
where the country traversed from Puna, and which may be viewed 
for some distance from the plateau, is bleak and apparently deserted; 
but ruined, tower-like structures loom up on monotonous hills. The 
barrenness of the Puna has made of it a dismal landscape indeed,” 

The peninsula of Sillustani has been known for some time as 
the site of Indian ruins of remarkable construction, and about which 
no information was obtainable. As before remarked, the. name Sil- 
lustani (or Silustani), so faras known, does not appear in any Spanish 
source, Rivero and Tschudi, in their Peruvian Antiquities, mention 
them and give a picture thatis very inadequate.* The best descrip- 
tion is that by E. G. Squier in his work on Peru, and his views of 
the ruins are correct! Charles Wiener hardly deserves to be 
alluded to, his views of the towers of Sillustani being as inaccurate 
as the little he tells about them.’ 

—— 'During our first stay at Umayo we hod a thunderstorm nearly every night, although 
it was winter (June). Each storm discharged one or more thunderbolts on the cliff cast 
of the hacienda. The people of Umayo, as well as those of Puno, assured us that this 
was always the case, 

t Ciema de Léon ( Primera Parte de la Crónica del Pera, io Vedia, Aineriadores 
primitive: dr Indias, vol. 11, бар. хох, р. 442) says of the Puna in ihat region : 
" Caminando con viento es gron trabajo andar por estos lanos del Collao ; faltando el vi- 
ento y haciendo sol de gran contento ver tán lindas vegas y tan pobladas ; pero, como sea 
tan fria, no de fruto el mala ni hay ningun genero de árboles, antes es tan estéril, que no 
da frutas, de las muchas que otros valles producen y erian," 

FSee the Atlas to Anhiggedader jeruanas, làmina, and text pp. 293, 316. 

8 Peru, cap. XX, pp. 376-384. 

è Piron ef Belivizr, pp. 386 and plate. 
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Ascending [rom the hacienda in the direction of the highest 
point of the peninsula, we are soon among vestiges of artificial fac- 
ings of natural gradients, somewhat leveled by the hand of man 
so as to represent broad terraces, or andenes, common iñ Peru, 
and modern as well as ancient. There are several of these wide 
steps, but while there is much débris of fallen masonry, only a few 
huge blocks, set into the thin soil at intervals, remain to indicate 
that there may have been something akin to parapets raised along 
the edge of the facings. There are places where a narrow entrance 
may have existed, but the remains have been too much disturbed 
to permit definite conclusions on this point. The last third of the 
ascent is steep, and we noticed each time we went to the ruins, on 
every morning for seven days, that not only respiration, but the 
whole organism was affected, and this feeling of mountain sickness 
(called soroche in Bolivia and veta in northern Peru) continued as 
long as we remained on the plateau. A cleft (plate vri (3), ¢) with 
traces of stone steps by which access to the top is gained, is flanked 
on the right by two small round towers; on the left a quadrangular 
structure occupies the point, and beyond it, along the edge of the 
cliff, follows a line of circular edifices terminating in the largest 
structure of all, a stately inverted and truncated cone, one side of 
which has been tom down, As far as this chw//pa' the cliff has a 
low rim and the terrace below is fairly well preserved. South of 
this gateway the cliff becomes steeper and indented, while at the 
same time it recedes to the southwest until it reaches another 
crevice with a graded ascent to the plateau. To the left of this 
ascent stand two handsome stone towers. Westward along the 
southern edge of the peninsula, it is very rocky and steep, in 

! The late Jimenes de la Espada has given the correct etymology of the term гдр. 
He says in his note (1) to page 235, vol. ту, of the Historia del Nuezo Mundo, by F. 
Bernabé Cobo, SJ: *Llámanse generalmente chslpas estes torres mortuarías, en mi 
conceplo con impropiedad ; porque chulipe es voz aimará que siguifca la envoltura tejida 
de izku ò de fiora a modo de cesto, en que enfundaban los cadáveres, como se hace 
con algunas vasijas, ajustándola al cuerpo y cabera y dejando L cara solamente al 
descubierto." In other words culpa meani "the sack or bag of grass in which the 
bodies were placed for sepulture.'' “This is fully conhrmed by Bertonio, Forafulariv, 
1612 (parti, p. 92): Chulipa— “entierro o seron donde metian sus difuntos."" From 
the bag or sack the name passed, through misunderstanding, to all buildings containing 
dead bodies, buried, after the Aymara custom, in such pouches of straw, 
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places vertical; yet there is hardly any natural obstacle to scal- 
ing the rocks from the lake side, and if there were artificial defenses 
they have completely disappeared. Along the edge, and sometimes 
almost on the brink, towers and quadrangles are disposed at vary- 
ing distances from each other, They form two larger groups and 
three smaller ones, the last one of which stands some 750 fect from 
the extreme northwestern point of the peninsula. 

The central area of the plateau has fewer buildings. With the 
exception of the round ones at A (plate vit, 3) and a group lying west 
of m, they are quadrangular, But the northern edge, from a point 
500 feet east of the western end to its eastern extremity, supports 
nineteen round structures, the most easterly group of which is con- 
nected with a wall, more than 230 feet long, running west to east, 
toward the edifice m. Near the lake shore and on the northeastern 
spur of the peninsula is a group of much ruined structures, and an 
isolated tower rises near the northern beach, In all (except the 
vestiges of what appeared to be small rectangular cysts, which we 
were not allowed to open), the peninsula at Sillustani was found to 
support at least ninety-five buildings, more than eighty of which are 
circular, not including scattered walls and the so-called “sun cir- 
cles" of which there are at least five. 

Tt will be observed that the majority of the towers stand on the 
edge of the plateau, while most of the rectangular structures are 
away fromit. The largest and best built occupy prominent positions. 
Low and indifferently constructed walls exist in connection with one 
or the other group of towers, and in a few places they also extend 
along the brink of the plateau. But, as already remarked, nowhere 
is there a trace of breastworks or walls of circumvallation. The 
andenes on the easten flanks of the mesa (for the plateau is but a 
mesa) recall the terraced lines around ancient villages in the Bolivian 
cordillera, and could have afforded a stand for warriors fighting with 
the sling, but without protection, This is in harmony with the mode 
of warfare and the weapons of the aborigines.' 


‘The ase of the sling made ramparts inconvenient, whereas a platform that placed 
the defender on a plane higher than the zsszilants was an advantage. The ruins in the 
cordillera of Bolivia nearly always show such a platform, or a seres of platforms, with 
hardly any trace ol parapela. ‘Wood or brush were cat of the question. 
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East of the peninsula, on the ridge due south of the hacienda, 
are remains of quadrangular buildings (ø) overlooking the lake 
{тот а sharp crest. Towers, not so well constructed as those on 
the mesa, are scattered through the valley east of the hacienda and 
on slopes and ridges far and near. They are usually accompanied 
by artificial terraces, but it is difficult to tell whether these are mod- 
ern or ancient. 

Of the circular edifices there are two kinds, according to the 
material and mode of construction. There is the circular tower, 
narrower at the base than at the top and built of stones carefully 
rubbed to smoothness. Of these only a few are complete. The 
largest one is marked aon the general plan, It ts the best example 
of the circular stone structures at Sillustani, 

This cAullpa, which stands on a projecting point due west of the 
hacienda, isa most conspicuous object. Its height is 35 feet, its 
diameter at the base 24 feet, and at the top 28 feet, so that it presents 
the appearance ofa steep, inverted, truncated cone. It is faced outside 
with handsomely cut blocks of andesite. As shown by the drawing 
(plates vin, 1; Ix, 13), this outer shell consists of two tiers. The 
lower tier, which rests on the surface of the rock, is 25 feet high, 
8 feet thick at the base, and 9 feet at the top; it is made of blocks 
superposed without binding material, is wider at the top than below, 
and no attention was paid to breaking joints. The inner surface of 
this lower tier is vertical. Upon this main structure rests another 
of cut stone, of Jess thickness than the lower one and forming the 
upper tier to the full height of the сара. So much for the outer 
shell. With the surface inclining outward, and the projecting cor- 
nice, it was impossible to reach the top of the edifice from without. 

The interior of this chullpa (pl. vit, 1), as of all the others at 
Sillustani (pl. vtit, 2, 3, 4), is divided into two sections, corresponding 
to the exterior divisions. AS far as or nearly to the top of the main 
tier, a dome-shaped chamber ts built of common rubble. Sixteen feet 
above the floor, in the apex, is an aperture two feet in diameter, with 
a rim of projecting slabs, above which the opening widens for five feet 
or more, ‘The upper tier has no core of rubble or other material, 
nor was it provided with windows or loopholes; the top is open, 
but the hole in the core was probably originally covered with slabs. 
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At the base of the chullpa is a tiny rectangular entrance measuring 
about two feet in width and height (plate 1x, 3, 4,6, 7,8). I could 
not crawl into any of these chullpas myself, and my wife had con- 
siderable difficulty in entering even the largest of them from the 
base. "These structures were absolutely empty, nor could I learn 
that anything had ever been found in them. 

The upper tier of this chullpa was probably never closed : only 
the lower chamber could have been used. [t is not large, since 
the facing and the core have an aggregate thickness of eight feet 
below and ten feet above, so that two-thirds of the diameter of the 
structure are occupied by its walls, 

Chullpa e {plate vrin, 2) also is completed to the top; Like the 
former, it stands on the brink of the plateau, but on the southern 
instead of on the eastern edge. It is much smaller than chullpa 
&, its elevation being only 22 feet, of which 16 feet form the lower 
or main part. Its width at the bottom is 16 feet, at the top 18 
feet; its other dimensions are proportional, Like а, the upper 
chamber has for its sides only the armor of polished andesite blocks: 
There is a neck through the upper part of the core down to the hole 
in the apex of the main chamber; the hole has the same dimensions 
as that in chullpa a. These interior chambers with the necks 
recall the form of a bottle," 

Several features of these chullpas attract attention : 

I, The great solidity of construction, obtained by closely fitting 
the heavy blocks forming the outer facing or armor, and by the 
massiveness of the lower part of the structure. 

2. The great thickness of the walls encasing the main chamber. 

3. The diminutive size of the apertures, both above and below. 
A child alone could pass through the upper orifice, while the lar- 
gest of the doorways are not four fect square. 





! It is interesting to compare the form of ihe interior with the bottle-shsped under- 
ground cells so numerous in the ruins of Cajamarquilla, near Lima. These are well de- 
scribed by Squier, Pera, pp. 92-93. Mr Squier very appropriately calls them "gran 
aries," adding (p.94): '*and were no doubt intended for the storage of houschold 
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From these facts it is apparent that the object which the builders 
of the chullpas had in view must have been the protection of their 
contents from moisture and the weather in. general, as well as from 
depredation. This object they fully attained, When the interior 
was filled, ingress must have been almost impossible from the base ; 
perforation of the massive walls within reasonable time was beyond 
any mechanical means at the Indians’ command, and the smooth- 
ness of the exterior, the height of the wall, and the inverted cone 
shape would have rendered futile any attempt at scaling. Only by 
tearing down the towers was it possible to get at their contents. 

The core of rubble was manifestly first raised — à comparatively 
easy process, Plate vin, 4, 5, represent stone chullpas begun, the 
inner chamber being already inclosed ín the dome-shaped vault, 
This was kept closed at the top until the andesite facing had reached 
a height sufficient to give it solidity. Then the upper opening was 
made as seen in d, which shows the chullpa reared to the elevation 
of the main tier. The most difficult part of the work consisted in 
obtaining the blocks of andesite for the armor, their transportation, 
shaping, raising to the height required, and final smoothing. 

East of the hacienda of Umayo a small grassy valley opens. 

Following this trough for about half a mile one reaches the foot of 
a rocky slope of andesite that continues into cliffs of moderate ele- 
vation, These cliffs have furnished the material for the outer casing 
of the stone chullpas at Sillustani. Parts of the cliffs are constantly 
falling down through erosion, but chiefly from the effect of light- 
ning-strokes, for hardly a thunderstorm passes without sending 
one or more bolts at the ridge and its rocky edge. The plateau of 
Sillustani is higher than the andesite cliffs and more isolated, but its 
situation between two extensions of Lake Umayo renders it immune, 
for the clectric discharges strike the water' instead of the promon- 
tories on which the ruins stand, This is a well-established fact, 
known to everyone familiar with the locality. 
Y We frequently observed the effect of an extensive sheet of water on electric dis: 
charges al Titicaca island previous to our visit to Sillustani, in the same year (1895), The 
buildings of the hacienda of Challa, on that tsland, where we dwelt for many months, 
lle on a sandy isthmus not 300 yards wide, between two cores of the lake, and thander- 
storms are common. During one of these, lightning struck the water in our immediate 
vicinity twenty-seven times in the course of half an hour, but never the neck of land. 
The Indians assured us of the apparent invulnerability of Challa against thunderbolis, 
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It may therefore be said that the andesite used at Sillustani was 
quarried chiefly by lightning. At the foot of the cliffs many large 
stones lie about, rudely chipped and ready for transport. A num- 
ber of such blocks are also scattered through the valley, between 
the cliffs and the hacienda, as if abandoned in transit. Plate Ix, 
16, 17, 18, represent three sides of the largest one seen by us, and 
hgure 15 of this plate shows the front view of a smaller one. The 
former is nearly 12 feet long, 7 feet thick, and 6 feet in height, On 
its face (turned toward the ruins) protrude three knobs, about 15 
inches long, curved upward so as to afford a fair hold. On the rear 
are three stubs, The knobs suggest the idea of pulling, wooden 
levers being applied behind. These knobs, protruding from the face 
of the blocks and also from the rear, are still seen on some of the 
partly cut stones lying about the towers. They seem to be, if not 
strictly peculiar to Inca architecture, at least a constant feature of it. 
I have here introduced a view of some of the ruins of Ollantay- 
tambo, near Cuzco (plate xii), on which the knobs are shown on 
many parts of the walls, The blocks thus abandoned on the way 
have stone props under them in the rear, so that by pulling, push- 
ing, heaving, and upsetting, with the characteristic disregard of time 
consumed, the huge stones were moved from the cliffs to the plateau, 
where the work of cutting, placing in position, and smoothing was 
completed. 

The tools employed in these processes no longer exist at Umayo 
and Sillustani, but we are sufficiently acquainted with the imple- 
ments of the ancient inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia to safely assert 
that, for breaking and chipping, stone mauls and hammers were used. 
Andesite can easily be worked with bronze, or copper, and even 
with chisels of harder stone. Knowledge of the implements of the 
Quichua and Aymara, before iron was introduced by the Spaniards, 
sheds abundant light on the work performed at Sillustani, The 
smooth finish was obtained by simple patient attrition, and there is 
no necessity of resorting to hypotheses of artificial stone or tempered 
copper. Each block was finished on the ground as far as possible, 
but the final close fitting and the removal of the knobs were done 
after the blocks were placed in position in the walls. This is proved 
by courses of the masonry and even of sections of walls in which the 
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knobs still protrude. That the curve was last effected is shown by 
the upper tier, where the outer edges of the blocks appear to form 
a circle, when seen from below, but on closer inspection it is seen 
that the courses are polyronal, with as many sides as there are 
blocks in each. 

So long as the stones had not to be raised above the second 
course, their placement was easily accomplished, but they are placed 
as high as thirty-five feet above the ground. Windlasses were not 
known to aboriginal Americans, but the ruins at Sillustani fortu- 
nately preserve examples of the devices by which the raising of 
the blocks of andesite was achieved. Plates vim, 11, and rx, 1, 
exhibit the remains of inclined planes of rubble, one of them 215 
feet in length (x), on which the blocks of stone were gradually 
moved up to the required elevation in the wall. The incline abuts 
against the tower and was raised as the building of the latter pro- 
gressed. It must also be considered that the size of the blocks was 
reduced by cutting, and that the largest ones were always used in 
the lower courses. In addition, a device was adopted for dimin- 
ishing the weight of the blocks. As seen in plates x1 and xir, 1, the 
ends of each block were hollowed out, and, once in place, these 
cavities were filled with small pieces of stone. This allowed the 
blocks to be handled with greater facility, while the subsequent All- 
ing practically restored their original weight. 

The round and handsomely constructed chullpas are the least 
numerous, and only one of them is ornamented on the outside. The 
tallest of all (plate x1) has the figure of a lizard carved on its surface 
about midway between the base and the top. 

The condition of the stone buildings at Sillustani leads to the in- 
ference that work on them was abandoned before completion. This 
is particularly the case with the quadrangular structures, all of which 
are unfinished. Their condition is not the result of demolition or of 
decay. The masonry is like that of the towers, well laid and nicely 
joined, The building m, shown in plates vit, 7, and xiv, 2, was fur- 
ther advanced in construction than the others, part of its walls being 
8 feet high. Some of the blocks are 9 to 11 feet long, 4 feet thick, 
and 634 feet high. Only two sides were reared, one of which measures 
not quite 28 feet and the other more than 35 feet in length. Inside, 
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and touching the walls of the rectangle, is a circle of upright slabs, 
38 inches in thickness, set without mortar, alongside of each other. 
On the longer side of the rectangle is an entrance 52 inches wide. 

Quadrangle £ (plates vi, 8; xv, 1) has all four walls, measur- 
ing, respectively, 17.3, 17.3, 17.4, and 17.5 inches. The building, 
therefore, is nearly square ; but the opposite sides are not of exactly 
equal length, there being a difference of one and two inches, respec- 
tively. An entrance 50 inches in width is provided in one of the 
walls. The outer surface of the stones їз as well cut and smoothed 
as any in Sillustani, but the blocks are not so large as those in 
building » (plates vii (3) m; vin, 7; xvi, 2). 

Structure / (plates vir (3), 7; viti, 9) is still less advanced in con- 
struction ; two sides are partly laid, and on the other side a few 
blocks only are in position. It should be stated that not a single 
building at Sillustani is provided with a foundation ; every struc- 
ture rests on the surface of the ground, the size and weight of the 
stones alone insuring solidity. 

Building o (plate vit, 13) is in as unfinished a state as tower b 
near which it is situated. Only two feet of a wall of cut stone are 
visible ; its average width is 31 inches. This structure suggests the 
commencement of a dwelling, It resembles, in size and ground- 
plan, the houses of Inca origin which our excavations brought to 
light at Kasapata, on the Island of Titicaca. 

several other quadrangular structures, some of them nearly ob- 
literated, are found here and there on the plateau. These differ but 
little from those described, and, judging by the first course of stones 
lying on the ground, they were to have been built in the same man- 
ner and of the same material. 

I have purposely delayed mentioning certain details in the con- 
struction of the stone buildings for the reason that they exist in 
both the quadrangles and the towers. First, it was observed that, 
although the workmanship is far superior to that of any buildings 
outside of actual Inca settlements, it is not so accurate as it appears 
to be— angles are nearly but not absolutely true, the towers are 
only approximately circular, and the stones themselves not per- 
fectly squared, Rule of thumb here guided the primitive artisan ; 
he did much better than the builders of the Aymara structures, but 
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not so well as any European would have done. The moving of heavy 
masses was certainly an achievement, if we consider the means at 
the command of these builders, but to compare the results favor- 
ably with European building of the time is benevolent exaggera- 
tion, Superabundance of leisure was a prime factor, Where a 
block presented obstacles, the troublesome part was taken off, and 
another stone cut to fill the lack (plate ix, 5, 9). Such pieces were 
not inserted for decorative effect nor to increase the solidity of the 
structure; they are simply indications that each block was inde- 
pendently cut, not according to a definite plan, but. to suit the im- 
mediate occasion. The doorways are usually an open space left 
between two blocks in a course (plate ix, 6, 7) ; but where the block 
was too high, a rectangular opening was cut through it (plate ix. 
8). This shows that the small size of the doorways hada definite 
purpose. In the quadrangular structures (plate vill, 7, $) there 
are,as before stated, wider entrances, but these were designed to 
afford access to round buildings within. In the case of rectan- 
gular building +, this circular structure had been commenced; in # 
there is strong probability that it was the intention to erect one also. 

The singular edifice i (plate tx, 1, 2) is also in a half-finished 
condition. This building is unique among the ruins at Sillustani ; it 
is dome-shaped, and the apex of the cupola approaches a true arch, 
a wedge-shaped keystone being set in Aerizentally to complete a 
circle (see plate mx, 2), The structure marked ; is 10 feet in height 
and consists of two tiers, each of which has four niches so placed 
that the upper ones are not immediately above those below, The 
lower tier 13 pierced by an entrance 21 inches wide. The inside of 
this building is lined with spalls forming a thin, fairly smooth wall. 
The cupola varies in thickness; its outer diameter is about 12 feet, 
and the inside, in size as well as in its niches, recalls the basements 
of rectangular chullpas found on the peninsula of Huata in Bolivia, 
called Clumbama by the Aymara. Around the cupola a stone 
casing, like that of the towers, has been erected to an elevation of 
six feet, indicating that it was intended as a facing to the rubble 
core, An inclined plane 21 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 6 feet high 
(where it abuts against the armor), shows that the structure was 
abandoned before completion. The niches are not symmetrical ; 
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their height varies from 40 to 44 inches, and other dimensions are 
also unequal. Of the probable purpose of this building we shall 
treat later, 

There is another class of round buildings, and the most numer- 
ous of all, They differ from the chullpas described in being far 
less elaborate and considerably smaller. Plates vii, 6 ; 1x, 12, show 
two examples. The motive in these is the same as in the towers, 
but the outer finish is a coating of white clay, mixed with grass, and 
formed in irregular cakes, varying in thickness from two to three 
feet according to the structure, One of these “white towers” is 
13 feet high and 48 feet in circumference. The interior forms a 
vault with rubble walls 8 feet high, 7 feet in diameter below, and 
4% [eet at the top. Where completed, these white towers are 
closed above with heavy slabs covered with rubbish and some clay ; 
hence there is no neck as in the stone chullpas, and the interior ts 
an imperfect cupola. We could not detect an opening at the bottom. 
The structure rests on a base of well-cut andesite blocks eleven 
inches thick, showing that these clay-covered chullpas were erected 
by the people who built the other ones, and for a similar purpose. 

Some of these white towers stand in the valley near the cliffs 
whence the andesite was obtained, and on ndges and slopes round 
about. We could not examine any of those farther away from Sil- 
lustani, but plates vitt, 10; 1X, 10—12, show the base and section of 
one that may be regarded as typical. All that remains of the lower 
portion is a circle of rough slabs resting on four upright stones three 
feet high, The wall (11 inches thick at the base and 30 inches at 
the top) rises ten feet above this circle and is constructed of rudely 
superposed slabs coated inside with clay mixed with Puna grass. 
The elevation of this structure on stone posts may have been for the 
purpose of protecting the contents from moisture, as the bottom of 
the valley is sometimes flooded. 

The much ruined structures forming group r (plate vır, 3), on the 
extreme northeastern spur of Sillustani, are in such condition that 
little can be said about them. Most of them appear to have been 
«circular chullpas of the clay-faced variety. One building may have 
been a rudely constructed house of three or four rooms and with 
rounded corners. The artifacts found there were potsherds, both 
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of the Cuzco type and of the ruder kind attributed generally to 
the Aymara Indians. We also found skulls of both males and 
females, the former artificially flattened frontally, 

Finally, on the ridge south of the hacienda, there stand the few 
buildings marked f on the general plan (plates vii (3); vitl, 12). 
In regard to these I do not feel justified in asserting that they are 
aboriginal, nor can I affirm the contrary. The walls are built of 
roughly broken volcanic stones from 24 to 33 inches wide, laid in 
mud. No tradition as to their ongin could be obtained, and while 
they may have been designed as Indian dwellings, begun and aban- 
doned before completion like the others on the plateau, they may 
also be of Spanish construction. 

With few exceptions, the buildings at Sillustani were unfit for 
abode. Only groups e and (provided the latter are ancient), 
and perhaps some of group r, bear the character of dwellings. All 
the others, except #, are so constructed as to indicate that they 
were designed to shelter and preserve, as carefully as possible, 
materials of the nature of which we have no knowledge. Had 
it been possible for us to open one or more of the white chull- 
pas, we might know something of their contents, but permission 
was unobtainable. The belief that valuable objects of metal are 
therein concealed is deeply rooted in the minds of the people, 
although there is no authentic recollection of the finding of any 
“treasure” at Sillustani. Many of the towers were partly torn 
down and searched long ago, but no tradition in regard to what was 
found in them was obtainable by us. The universal opinion, pub- 
lished and unpublished, is that the towers of Sillustani were designed 
as sepulchers, burial towers, or funeral monuments, and we held the 
same opinion ourselves. 

One point is certain: these towers were, so to say, hermetically 
closed, or were built with the view of so closing them as soon as 
filled. It is also evident that they could not be opened or entered 
except with considerable difficulty, and that they were carefully 
guarded against such intrusion is shown by their massive construc- 
tion. The towers cannot be scaled, and the aperture above is too 
small to admit an adult person, The opening below is equally con- 
tracted, and if the interior were closely packed it was practically 
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inaccessible. To break in [rom the outside was beyond the power 
of Indians within a reasonable time, Hence the contents of these 
towers must have been of such value to the builders that they ex- 
ercised every effort to preserve them, as is evidenced by the mas- 
siveness of the walls, the smooth finish which made scaling impos- 
sible, and their inverted conical shape. Mortuary monuments they 
cannot have been unless, as is generally supposed, they were de- 
signed to receive a number of corpses, But the question arises, 
How could corpses have been introduced? The opening above is 
entirely too small, and while the aperture below might have given 
passage to an Indian of small stature, such a mode of burial is com- 
pletely at variance with what is known of the mortuary customs of 
both the Quichua and the Aymara; and to fill the chamber with 
dead bodies would have been a very long and arduous task. 

A question intimately related to that of the contents of these 
towers is that of the builders of the Sillustani structures. There 
is no known tradition in which the place is mentioned, and the name 
Sillustani nowhere appears in books or documents of the period of 
early Spanish colonization, Hence it might be supposed that these 
buildings, like those of Tiahuanaco, must be attributed to some 
tribe the record of which is lost. Although we search in vain for 
data in regard to Sillustani, we meet with positive information con- 
cerning a site called Hatun-Colla. This place (or rather Kolla) 
lay close to Umayo, and while there exist some ruins there which 
Squier has described,’ nowhere in the vicinity are there any of the 
type and importance of those at Sillustani. Cieza de Leon, who 
visited Hatun-Kolla in 1540, speaks of it as follows: 

ui From Pucara to Hatunoalla there are something like fifteen leagues; 
in their neighborhood are some villages, as Nicasio, Xullaca and others. 
Hatuncolla, in times past, was the chief thing of the Collas . . . and 
afterwards the Incas embellished the village with an increased number of 
edifices and a great number of depositories, where, by their command, 
was put the tribute that was brought from the country around," . , .* 


Garcilasso de la Vega also mentions the construction by the Incas 
of edifices at Hatun-Kolla.* 


| Primera Parte de la. Crónica del Perú, cap. CI, p. 445. 
i Comentarios reales, Primera parte, 1609, lib. Tt, cap. XIX, £ 45. 
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Herrera certainly copied Cieza de Leon, and perhaps other 
sources of which, as yet, we have no knowledge. He mentions, 
although not very clearly, the construction by the Incas of edifices 
in what was then called Co/aesuyu, and it seems clear that these 
structures were in the vicinity of Hatun-Kolla. 

The architecture and masonry at Sillustani bear the stamp of 
[Inca work. They resemble structural remains at Huánuco in central 
Peru, on the island of Koati, and also the quadrangular towers of 
well-fitted stones at. Kalaki on the shores of Lake Titicaca, The 
edifices in the latter two localities are clearly of Inca construction — 
there is abundant evidence to that effect. In regard to Huánuco 
it is stated that the buildings (of large, nicely fitted, and smoothed 
blocks) are also of Inca origin. The Indians who inhabited Hatun- 
Kolla, before the Inca came in contact with them, built with much 
less care and regularity. It is more than likely that by the struc- 
tures at Hatun-Kolla those at Sillustani are meant by Cieza. The 
two places are very near each other, and the remains of Hatun- 
Kolla can not be compared in importance with the former, Hence, 
also, it is not improbable that the name Sillustani is comparatively 
modern, otherwise Cieza would certainly have known of it, for he 
must have seen the ruins when at Hatun-Kolla, Even the white 
chullpas are of Inca ongin? 
| Listeria general de fos Ffeckos de dor Casfeliames en fas Jar y la Sierra Arme del 
Aar Orciano, 1726, vol, 11, libro I of дес. у, р. 73. The Jesuit Bernabé Cobo, who 
lived in the Peruvian and Bolivian highlands from 1615 to 1618 (or 1621, if Arequipa is 
iocladed in the sierra, by Enrique Torres Saldamando, Lo Antiguos Jeruitat del Perú, 
Lima, 1885, p. 99], also mentions ancient buildings formerly serving as storage rooms, La 
his Mistoria del Nuevo Mundo (Sevilla, 1902, vol m, lib. xn, cap. xxx, p. 234) : 
" Edificaban de ordinario esos depósitos 1 almacenes fuera de poblado, en lugares 
altos, frescos y airosos, cerca del camino tel, cuyas ruinas vemos hoy al rededor de los 
pueblos en los collados y laderas de los cerros ; eran muchas casss cuadrados y pequeñas 
como aposentos ordinarios, a manera de torrecillas, desviades unas de otras dos 1 tres 
pasos y puestas en hilera con mucho órden y proporcion ; en partes eran más, y en partes 


menos, segun [a necesidad lo pedia; ... . Aveces eran las hileras de veinte, treinta, 
Gacumnía, y inas шд, y como estaban en sitios alios y por órden, parecian bien, pues 


dia-Io piiecsh koy iai parady quë ea a ps [uus ida en pit cta enteras que но 


para que lo que en ellos se guardaba estuviese defendido de las бронз у humedad ¥ecguro 
de toda corrupcion.' Cobo also speaks of larger and smaller degóritas, but docs not 
mention circular ones. : 

iCieza, Primera Partir, p. 429: '"' Enlo que llaman Guanuco habia una cassa real de 
admirable edificio, porque les piedras eras grandes y estaban muy solidamente asentadas, '' 
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I would also add that the larger proportion of the potsherds 
found are of the type of Cuzco pottery, which ts sui generis among 
Peruvian and Bolivian ceramics. This is another indication in favor 
of thé assumption that the builders of Sillustani were Incas. 

Stone towers as military constructions are not common among 
the ruins of Peru and Bolivia. There are a few on the coast, in 
positions indicating that they were lookouts, It is manifest that those 
at Sillustani were not for observation, still less for residence. They 
must have been intended for either burial-towers or store-houses. 

The Aymara Indians sometimes buried their dead in structures, 
resembling quadrangular one-story towers, built of mud and rubble,’ 
also of cakes of clay mixed with straw, just as are the walls of the 
white chullpas. Rectangular, but not circular, chullpas are very 
numerous on the Bolivian tableland, and in our examination of 
hundreds of them we invariably found that they had simply been 
the dwellings of the people, whose only building materials are stone 
and mud, for wood is entirely beyond reach in those vast treeless 
expanses. But the Aymara, like the forest tnbes on the eastern 
slope of the cordillera, in the great basin of the Beni, to this day, 
formerly buried their dead dencath the floors of their dwellings, con- 
tinuing to live directly over the remains of their departed. Even when 
a chullpa becomes deserted, it is still used for burial. A certain 
number of the white chullpas at Sillustani are completed and still 
absolutely closed, hence were not used as dwellings, The Incas 
buried their dead in a sitting posture, and separately. Moreover, 
He also mentinas : sy habia depósitos y aposentos de los ingas, muy hastecidos." И 
‘ghould be observed that the tendency of the Spanish chroniclers is to attribute to the Incas 
otf edifices that are unusually well finished. Garcilaso de la Vega (¿Histoire des Incas, 
vol. 11, p 274) says in regard to Huánuco: **1ls y fondérent une Maison de Vierges 
choisies." Herrera (Aistoria general, vol. 11, dee. vil, lib, TV, p. 69) copirs Ciers, 
adding slightly to the exaggerations of the latter and of Garcilasa, See also Squier, 
Peru, pp. 215-216 el seq, 

¡Cieza (Primera Parte, p. 443) describes clearly the chwiipar of the Collao, ** Por 
las vegas y llanos cerca de les pueblos estaban las sepulturas destes indios hechas como 
pequeñas torres de quatro esquinas, unas de piedra sola y otras de piedra y tierra, algunas 
anchas y otras angostas ; en fin, como tenian la posibilidad las personas que las edibicaban. 
Los chapiteles de algunos estaban cubiertos con paja, otros con unas losas grandes; y pare- 
cióme que tenian las puertas estas sepulturas hacia la parte de levante. ** Cieza did not 
examine closely the structures he describes, not having time for it; yet it is clear that he 
did not mean the edifices at Sillustani. 
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as above pointed out, the corpses could not have been placed in the 
towers from above, and from below it would have been a most tedi- 
ous and difficult task to fill the chamber with squatting dead through 
the tiny doorways, which seem to be made rather for taking out 
small objects. The open space in the second, tier afforded neither 
shelter nor convenience for human remains; 

The statement by Cieza that the Inca erected depositories near 
Hatun-Kolla is significant. The Sillustani buildings cannot have 
been anything else but such depositories. There is no evidence of 
their having been depositories of the dead, and such was not the 
mode of burial either of the Aymara or of the Cuzco people; hence 
if they were depositories, it was of sferes. The tribute which the 
Inca obtained on the tableland consisted of what could be raised on 
it, that is, potatoes (made into cut), aca, quinua, and a little maize. 
The bottle-shaped interior of the chullpas is as if made for receiving 
just such produce. A chullpa could readily be filled from above with 
chuñu and the like by pouring it through the orifice, and when the 
stures had to be used they could as easily be extracted from the 
small opening after removal of the block which closed it. 

To those not familiar with the country and with the mode of 
life of its aborigines, it may seem improbable that such elaborate 
structures should have been erected simply for preserving potatoes 
and other produce, but before the Spanish colonization, and even 
to-day, food was and is much more important to the Indians in these 
cold and barren regions than what now is called treasure. The Inca 
had no standard medium of exchange, no currency or “ money.” 
Gold and silver were less indispensable to them than potatoes, 
quinua, and other products, for they could use the former only for 
decoration and as ceremonial offerings, whereas they depended on the 
vegetables for subsistence. Sillustani, therefore, as Cieza indicates, 
consisted of a cluster of storehouses erected by the Inca within the 
Aymara range for preserving tribute. From the Aymara of Hatun- 
Kolla the Inca had nothing to fear, and against extensive depreda- 
tion the massive character of the storage tower was sufficient pro- 
tection, so that it was not even necessary to guard or garrison the 
site. Such Inca magazines were established at intervals through- 
out Peru and they were always associated with buildings of a cere- 
monial character. 
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To these latter the structure marked # (plates vit (3); 1X, 1, 2) 
must be referred, Its niches, its smaller size and larger entrance, 
make it appear as an Inca place of worship. On the peninsula of 
Huata, in Bolivia, there are structures with an analogous interior plan, 
but they are built underground, beneath square towers of Inca make. 
These chintanas,as the Aymara call them, therefore appear to have 
been storage houses and chapels combined. At Sillustani a sub- 
terranean structure was out of the question. Building ? was a place 
of worship such as we are told (with much exaggeration as to size 
and decoration) everywhere accompanied Inca storehouses. 

The white towers are also of Inca construction. They could 
have been much more rapidly built than the towers of stone, and it 
is therefore possible that they were erected as temporary store- 
houses until the more solid ones were ready for use. The quad- 
rangular structures were in part magazines also, and in part (as o 
and possibly û) dwellings. There was no need of permanent mili- 
tary occupancy of the site. Inca “ garrisons " nowhere were kept, 
not even in the great refuge-place of Cuzco, the Sacsahuaman. 

As already stated, work at Sillustani was interrupted and aban- 
doned for some cause or other and never resumed. This may 
have been in consequence of the appearance of the Spaniards at 
Cuzco in 1534, but it is more likely that the abandonment occurred 
before or during the time that warfare between the Inca of Quito 
and those of Cuzco had thrown in confusion everything in the south, 
Under any circumstance it is probable that work on the edifices was 
begun in the second half of the fifteenth century and abandoned 
in the first third of the sixteenth.’ 

We have yet to consider another class of structures— those 
marked g on plates vi1 (3); viti, 12, of which there exist a group of 
7 The series of Inca head war-chiefs becomes positive caly with Tupac Yupanqui, the 
third from the last (counting Hunscar a5 the lest and ignoring Ata Hualpa, who wasan In. 
dian from Quito). Previous to Tupac Yupanqui there is contradiction and confusion among 
the chroniclers and in the traditions, Tupac Vupanqui subjugated the Collas, or, what is 
just 24 likely, they confederatéd, in his time, with ihe Corco tribe. ‘This took place in 
the second half of the Gfteenth century. To him also are attributed the buildings said 
te have existed at or near Hatun-Kolla. The appearance of the Quito warriors a! Cuzco 
and the great confusion occasioned thereby among the Incas occurred a few years prior 

lo 1531, when Pizarro landed on the Peruvian coast. Quotations are superfluous, the facts 
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four at the foot of the cliff on which the largest chullpa (a) stands, 
while an isolated one is on the slope of the northeastern promontory. 
These are called inf-Awatana, translated “ place where the sun is 
tied up." Leaving aside etymology, it first strikes one that these 
circles are on the flanks instead of on the plateau, where they might 
be expected if designed for astronomical purposes. It is also singular 
that they are not truly circular (see plate vir, figure 1); indeed, 
they do not even approach geometrical accuracy. The "circle" 
proper is formed by upright slabs, little worked if at all. The total 
length of the curve from ¢ to fis 84 feet, and the average height of 
the stones three feet. Around this "circle " was a ring of handsomely 
cut slabs laid flat and having an aggregate width of about two feet. 
Most of this stone ring is destroyed, but what remains distinctly 
shows a tendency to ornamentation (plate vn, 1, 2). The entrance 
(6), with its upright stone-posts (c, 4), is a little more than two feet 
wide, and the well-cut block in front of it has two low steps. The 
whole is not symmetrical, but is fairly accurate for work done by 
“тше of thumb.” 

It is difficult to understand how such contrivances as these ar- 
cles, situated as they are, and of such inaccuracy in form, could 
have been of use for astronomical purposes, It is conceivable that 
a slender cone (tall as at Cacha, or a mere stub as at Pisac) might 
have been serviceable for approximately determining equinoxes by 
noting the days when the sun shed its full light on the top about 
noontime : but, aside from the fact that it is very doubtful if the 
Indians of Peru ever paid much attention to the equinoxes,' the 
“circles "" at Sillustani exhibit nothing to indicate that they could 
have been used for such a purpose. 

Itis equally difficult to conceive that the circular structures could 
have had other than a ceremonial object, but what rites were per- 
formed within them can only be conjectured. There are a number 
of such circles, less carefully built, on the height called Kajopi, 
above the village of Huata in Bolivia. Kajopi is 1,600 feet above 





V'The equinoxes are not well marked by meteorological phenomena in the highlands 
of Peru and Bolivia. The Indians barely pay attention to them, whereas the solstices 
are more easily noted, What Garcilaso and others say of ceremonies performed at the 
time of the esquinoxes must be taken with allowance. 
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Lake Titicaca, toward which it descends in partly vertical clifis, 
The top is to-day a resort for wizards, and the circles (which, be it 
said, lie entirely on the inclines and therefore could not have been of 
any use for astronomical determinations) are regarded with super- 
stitious dread, offerings constantly being made there. The circles 
at Sillustani consequently seem to have been for some sacrificial 
purpose, and as such I shall regard them until evidence to the con- 
trary is presented. These and the small building (f) appear to have 
been the only structures at Sillustani designed for ceremonial use. 

Sillustani, therefore, presents the characteristics not of some 
ruin of very ancient date but ofa cluster of buildings reared by and for 
the Inca of Cuzco for storage, and not earlier than the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Few of the better constructed edifices are 
finished. The general condition, the evidences of mechanical con- 
trivances for hoisting, the building stones abandoned by the road- 
side while under transportation, all prove that the work suddenly 
ceased for some cause unknown, but which was not necessarily 
the appearance of the Spaniards. Sillustani is perhaps one of 
the most instructive sites at which can be studied the strides made 
by the Inca in the art of building. The ceremonial structures, espe- 
cially #, are of particular interest as the best-preserved specimens of 
Inca religious architecture thus far examined. 
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AN OJIBWAY CEREMONY 
By D. I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


During the afternoon of October 5, 1899, while making a 
canoe trip on the lakes and streams of northern Minnesota and 
Hunter's island, Canada, I was enabled to witness an interesting 
ceremony of the Ojibways, held at one of their small settlements 
on the shore of Basswood lake. The boundary line between 
Canada and the United States passes through this lake, but whether 
the settlement was situated to the north or to the south of the 
border I was unable to ascertain. 

The site of the village was well chosen, being situated on rising 
ground at the head of a small bay, protected from the northern and 
western. winds by dense underbrush and timber. The wigwams 
were of two forms, circular and oval; all were constructed of strips 
of birch-bark attached to a framework of poles, the lower ends of 
which were planted in the ground. On the shore were twelve 
birch-bark canoes, only two of which were decorated — one with 
seven vermilion spots, about four inches in diameter, along each 
side; the other with four crosses painted in blue, one on either side 
ofeach end. Toward the east, not more than a hundred yards 
away, were a number of graves with their peculiar box-like covers 
of hewn logs. 

Beyond the wigwams, a short distance from the lake shore, was 
the site selected by the Indians for their ceremony. It had first 
been cleared of brush and grass, then a circle of pine and cedar 
boughs, some forty feet in diameter and two or three feet high, had 
been formed. The circle had only one opening or entrance, which 
was toward the south. А few feet from the entrance, toward the 
east, on the outer edge of the circle, a rudely carved wooden rep- 
resentation of a kingfisher, the totem of the sub-chief who resided 
there, had been placed on the top of a tamarack pole twelve or fif- 
teen feet high, The center of the circle was occupied by a large 
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drum surrounded by several men and boys who beat it in unison 
and with great vigor, 

Within the circle a single row of mats had been placed on the 
ground next to the pine and cedar boughs. The men were seated 
on the western, the women and children on the eastern side. A 
pine log, the seat of honor, was placed on the northeastern side, and 
upon it sat the old sub-chief, Wahgistkeemunsit, who was later 
joined by my guide, Eniweweihah. 

Near the entrance stood a young man, who acted as master of 
ceremonies, to whom I shall refer as Keezhik. He held a piece of 
buckskin, about two or three feet in size, one side of which was 
covered with large eagle feathers placed in rows. Attached to two 
comers were strips of skin three feet or more in length and an inch 
in width. This apron, for such it closely resembled, was called 
chippeesung by the Ojibways. As the ceremony progressed it be- 
came evident that Keezhik alone was intrusted with the care of the 
feather-covered apron, which appeared to have been highly prized 
and so cared for that as each dance was finished it was hastily re- 
turned to him. 

All being in readiness, the boys and men, several in number, 
began beating the drum, and the young man carrying the chippee- 
zung entered the circle and, passing from left to right, stopped 
before the first woman to the left of the sub-chief. She immedi- 
ately jumped up and assisted him in fastening the apron around her 
waist, allowing it to hang down behind. As soon as it was in 
position the woman commenced to dance, and immediately two men 
who were sitting opposite her arose. They then danced round 
the circle four times, always remaining separated and never touching 
one another. When the dancer stopped at her seat within the 
circle, the woman to her left assisted in removing the chippeezung 
and immediately carried it to Keezhik, who during the dance 
remained standing near the entrance to the circle. 

The next ten or fifteen minutes were devoted to talking and 
laughing; apparently all were enjoying the event. 

Suddenly the drumming was resumed and the sound of voices 
ceased, for the ceremony was to be repeated. Keezhik entered 
the circle and, passing from left to right, stood before the woman to 
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the left of the one who had previously danced. She arose and as- 
sisted in fastening the strings of the chippeezung around her waist. 
The same two men who had danced before repeated the perfor- 
mance, and all passed round the drum four times. When the woman 
stopped at her place, the one next to her, toward the entrance, 
untied the chippeezung and carried it to Keezhik. After five or 
ten minutes’ intermission the ceremony was repeated, and thus it 
continued until six women had danced. At one time a young girl 
danced, but as she was rather small the chippeezung would have 
touched the ground had it been tied around her waist; hence it 
was fastened around her neck and hung down in front. 

All the Indians present, with the exception of Eniweweihah 
were said to have belonged to the clan which has for its totem the 
kingfisher — no others were expected to participate in the cere- 
mony. In other words, the Kingfisher people were holding a 
reunion. It was therefore considered by Eniweweihah a great 
honor to be invited by Wahgistkeemunsit to dance, and still 
greater was the honor to have Wahgistkeemunsit tie with his own 
hands the strings of the chippeezung. He then danced as had the 
others, During the dance all who passed round the circle did so 
from left to right, that is with their right side toward the drum, 
During every dance one or more would sing or chant. 

Eniweweihah was the last to dance, and when he had returned 
to his seat upon the log, Wahgistkeemunsit arose and, taking a step 
forward, addressed the gathering. While he spoke no other sound 
was heard. Although an old man, his voice was strong and clear ; 
his gestures were few but gracefully made ; his bearing was that of 
aleader accustomed to commanding respect and attention. Al- 
though the writer understood but few of his words, it was appar- 
Ent that those who fully understood him were greatly impressed. 
All remained attentive listeners, hardly taking their eyes from him 
while he stood before them. 

Later I was informed by Eniweweihah of the purport of the 
speech, First he had spoken of their blessings and misfortunes 
since they had met during the previous autumn ; of the friends who 
had died during that interval; then he expressed his desire and 
hope that all present might come together again, and he asked 
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them to seek their friends and bring them when they returned the 

following autumn. He hoped all might be prosperous and well 

during the coming seasons, and that they might be spared to meet 
jin. 

Keezhik then entered the circle, bearing two large copper ket- 
tles with their contents steaming. He had taken them from the 
larger of the long wigwams, in which they had been prepared by 
several old women whom I afterward saw. By the time Keezhik 
had placed the kettles on the mat before the log seat and removed 
the covers, every man, woman, and child within the circle had pro- 
duced either a tin plate or a sheet of birch-bark upon which to re- 
ceive his portion of the food, Wahgistkeemunsit was the first to be 
served ; alter him came Eniweweihah, then the men, boys, women, 
and young children in the order named. All remained seated, and 
Keezhik passed from one to another until every person was served. 
One of the kettles contained moose meat and rice boiled together 
until very thick; the other held a stew of dried blueberries. We 
left while they were still within the circle enjoying their repast. 


A few days later the settlement was again visited, when we 
found that after the conclusion of the ceremonies many of the In- 
dians had returned to their homes on the lakes to the north and 
west, so that few remained at the scene of the recent gathering. It 
was observed, however, that Wahgistkeemunsit and six or seven 
others who had been within the circle during the dance, were pres- 
ent within the largest wigwam, the interior of which presented an 
interesting aspect. It was more spacious than structures of that 
type usually are, being some eighteen feet in length and probably 
half as wide. Along the central line on the ground were four small 
fires, the smoke from which found egress through an opening at the 
top. The several women present were making moccasins of buck- 
skin, and the men were equally busy smoking their pipes. Some 
well-made mats were spread on the ground near the walls, forming 
seats for all, 

In one corner of the wigwam was the drum which had been 
used during the dance. This consisted of an ordinary wooden tub, 
about thirty inches in diameter and two feet deep, over which a 
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piece of untanned moose hide had been stretched and dried. The 
outside of the tub, or drum, was covered with pieces of cloth of dif- 
ferent colors, and around the upper edge was a heavy fringe of 
colored yarn. Attached to the cloth covering were four bags or 
pouches, measuring five by seven inches, which faced the cardinal 
points when the drum was in use. The designs worked in colored 
bands upon the bags were very interesting. The decoration on the 
bag toward the east was a kingfisher encircled by a floral design. 
According to their legends, the clan having the kingfisher for its 
totem formerly lived in the eastern part of the country, near the 
"great water," for which reason the kingfisher bag was placed on 
the drum so as to face the east. The bag on the southern side was 
decorated with the figure of a man worked in white beads, because, 
they say, the first white man to visit them came from the south. 
The bag toward the west had four figures worked in blue beads, 
three men and one woman, but it was not possible for the writer 
to ascertain the meaning of this design. The figure on the bag to 
the north represented a man in red beads, and according to Eniwe- 
weihah referred to the '' fire in the north," the aurora borealis. 

At the intermediate points between the cardinal directions as rep- 
resented by the bags, that is, toward the northeast, southeast, south- 
west, and northwest, were sticks, four leet high, stuck into the 
ground against the drum. A few inches from them, away from the 
drum, where four others, slightly higher, with the upper part bent 
outward and with several small brass bells fastened on the concave 
side. Each of the eight sticks was covered with mink skin, The 
sticks used in beating the drum were somewhat more than two feet 
in length; their handles were of smooth, plain wood, and to the 
other end were attached rolls of mink skin five or six inches in 
length. When the drum was struck a muffied sound was produced. 
The writer succeeded in obtaining two of the four beaded bags, but 
they were not removed from the drum until the women had made 
exact drawings of each on pieces of birch-bark, probably to enable 
them to make others to take their places. 


FLORENCE, ITALY, 
November, 1904. 


A TALE IN THE HUDSON RIVER INDIAN 
LANGUAGE 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


The following text is philologically of the utmost importance, 
because in it we have what is probably the last echo of the lan- 
guage formerly used by the Mohican Indians whose original habitat 
was along the shores of our own Hudson river, 

It is well known that an extensive body of these people was 
settled for many years at Stockbridge, Mass., where Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Jr, studied and practically mastered their speech.! The mem- 
bers of this sub-tribe were first transferred from Stockbridge toa 
New York reservation, thence to Kansas, and have now found 
their final resting place on the so-called Stockbridge Reservation 
at Red Springs, Wisconsin, where some four hundred survivors 
still reside, Driven from one place to another among alien races 
as they have been, it is indeed surprising that there still remain 
members of the colony who know anything of their earlier lan- 
guage, <A few of them, however, all old men and of failing mem- 
ory, can still speak Mohican, and it was from one of these aged 
members that Mr J. F. Estes, an educated Dakota Indian with no 
knowledge of the Mohican language, obtained for me the following 
text and free translation. With the exception of the few broken 
words gathered by Mr Frank G. Speck in Kent, Litchfield county, 
Conn., this is apparently the only printed specimen extant of the 
modem Mohican idiom. Mr Speck's material I have codified and 
analyzed in our joint paper " Dying American Speech Echoes from 
Connecticut" I regard it as most fortunate, therefore, that I have 
been able to obtain this longer connected specimen of a language 
which is historically so interesting and which in a few years' time 
will be quite extinct, 


z ‘See Pilling, #iifiograpiy of the Algonquian Lanpuages, & Y, ]. Edwards, Jr, 
and ]. Serpennt. 
2 Proc. Amer. Philos Soc, XLII, pp. 346-352. 
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Mr Estes has written out the tale in the Dakota system of or- 
thography, the key to which is as follows: 


g = gA. A = the French nasal «a. 

6 as in English, o, P, as In English. 

Com ch, fü the voiceless tenuis, 

С° ша th. rasin English (I question the exis- 
d as in English. tence of ¢ in modern eastern 
г == Пу. Algonquian). 

g like English hard g. s always hard as in sae. 

4 as in English. fas in English. 

Av = a soft aspirated guttural, f = the voiceless tenuis. 

ima de. (à as in Ain. 

J, k, as in English. u a5 in the proper English pronun- 
= the voiceless tenuis. ciation of rude. 

т, nt, as in English. te, y (consonantal) as in English. 


There are undoubtedly faults of transcription in the text, chiefly 
owing to the fact, as Mr Estes has pointed out to me, that his 
Mohican narrator was old and toothless and consequently most 
difficult to follow, On the whole, however, as will appear from the 
following etymological analysis, the words are given so correctly 
that I have been able to identify nearly all of them by a comparison 
with kindred dialects, chiefly with those of the Lenape, the Canadian 
Abenaki, the extinct Massachusetts Natick, and occasionally by 
means of the idioms of the eastern Passamaquoddy and Micmac. 
The Mohican dialect herein given bears close resemblance to the 
Munsee dialect as still used at Hagersville, Ontario: The differences 
between this Mohican dialect and the Munsee language are about 
the same in degree as those which exist between Dutch and High 
German. The Mohican was evidently a branch of the Munsee and 
stands related in a lesser degree to the kindred Lenape idiom of 
Brinton's Lenape Dictionary, which I have been able to use, how- 
ever, in most cases in my identifications. 

There is something peculiarly melancholy in the thought that 
we probably have in this text the last specimen of the tongue 
which was heard for centuries in the neighborhood of New York 

VCE Prince, Moer ón the. Modern. Minzi-Dialec, Amer, Journ, Philol, xxi, pp. 
295-302 ; A Modera Delaware Fale, Proc, Am. Philos. S0c,, XLI, pp. 20-34- 
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City and along the shores of the great Martraneiik, or * Mohican 
river,’ as the original inhabitants called the Hudson. 


Momicas TexT 

Г. Gute withk-enowak mdwe pip mat-ewak ponak k-of-awe ni thee 
Maikanmehü£é. Alban gamáu фо тари. Gute watkmau тате 
pipmdtowak. Psuk phdnam gwlece dan hotawáBsman notek dk. Ane 
plánam phablàámo. Arné-ksethebarta nin Meabebuatam me tane 
Pawel we ne woacce Alep anank ne tawák iuh niu wicok nistwa namedo 
atdme пени. X-aseeh-fata wosakk-amonman. Onamidit sof wid- 
awak wande han tied maa dk, 

IT. Kae andmatho ne wikwatimaRh. Aupadh nimdna wawlef han 
arn ten naflampp nan nawdhi ne nip-aakwendayerk. Kne pacondif-tt-a 
Pupmauwinanowdt. Ane awotafindnwan nimand h-adh-wee maa naam- 
debak: ne wahk-amak, Ane safidiitwa twarpowdk nemanadk тист ne 
praakwenaayirk. Ane awof-afinatwan plh-dnman preek-dne dif Ace 
frota, Putin maawe ningáano ne p-aak-wenaayérk, Kne sañañuá 
uspo andmathe ne poakwenaayérh. Ane ararne cutháme p E añinál 
eribà Eie waamaRE p'datwe, Ane пе тайзайї атап ne prilewalál. 
Ane dan néfaae ne-lea-picithwthin p ikwak-k woerk. 

fil, Méace priciktethiit-a op obhawdA cmmaaciit wawlelan ani- 
niomp nan nannaawak. Ane op-otawdn paskowán nemánan ou-twéenan 
antwithit cumanthdh amwok wadeaomah-ohwaowinjfannak, Kne mac ino 
ztalmiikao máator cilmi. — Kne máacino nethavak nemának ne nihaB- 
peak Amal PÀánam maa knamedfina. Ма фанат аа! п аййрайайтанА 
dyii, Ane dwak preetat no autap-in ne pek-wah-k-mdk. Kne pasko 
таг awdau cundt-Coobwun nan pánman. Ane ow erst-d no out-- 
dpp ewan. Ane anamithwak. Ane citmilcen phidnam dan await- 
АНА. &rstd gut ctinwawe kanetpek-ab. 

IV, Ane haawan prat-atipan k-cikwtho ph-dnam. Andmatho wawder 
an ararné kath-ikammih-ak ounae. No wied k-eseam safipectawan seh - 
wiotke nuuct thafip-ein mihaRpao at-anakaktak at-afinakoma. Kne thañ- 
тоа cufánwan aanayal, Ané maacie añañmbñik no wicamwolpane. Kne 
wdéiawau axamafinah:‘ammau Pakse mact withk-endwa dime-amowat-et 
todacuióm mobivamp dk pafl thanmwamooce wacii galt-it- nok mamici 
anaik-ik- siwiaht it no ph-dnman. Ani-maacino phidnmak dap-okkaRh 
wac cn mebiñondiibit parondiibiita. 

Р. Awe maawe mob mok-wamp dk &p-acthwak wek-wameck db дана 
pi-dnam afl-edfe wiceam erst nameafimok, Erstá meek-ao parondo- 
wit; kanwa pask wåiyawau cui afina méctthondiiles thañtwa mat thon- 
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dowak. Xne wétyawan anef-aRufita Aithpundowdk, Kne nutan wa 
nemdnaa ait, Ane owkwicimonan; A-ak-wart Abimana ne kbmahcofwaa- 
wenjan? Kne out-afinan Haak al? Amoskw nathak-amok-win. Ane 
panman kfañkcako outanan: &aREna waakinyas Mannamokuin. — .Kne 
kawamo pasko. Kne maawe At-atikcawak amasokhwanawah. Ane 
paskowan anao withkendiwan mawe amaama wdyawau ama knimina- 
mak mawe kwana. And niya nimdnamaé erstadm geese-A wanawih. 
Awayethak art okat:f-am mahiwall neimánama. 


TRANSLATION 

L Once on atime some young men went hunting in the winter up 
river on the Mohican river (Hudson river). ‘That was where they always 
hunted. One day all were hunting. One woman alone and her child 
жеге іп the camp. Then the woman was hulling com. When she was 
washing the hulled corn at the spring, where the spring comes out of the 
mountain, she saw some persons in the water. She was washing her com 
when she saw them painted and she knew that was for tevil (f e., a bad 
sign). 

II. Then she went to where they (her party) were camping. She 
awaited the men (for) she knew that they were to be attacked that very 
night. Then when the men came, then she told the men what she had 
seen that day. Then they prepared — the. men. did — for that night, 
Then they said to the woman; “ Do your best; do you go away and try 
to save (yourself). Perhaps we shall all be killed this night." Then, 
because it was so very dark, she could not go a great way. Then this 
(woman) remembered a certain hollow log. So she thought, “I will 
crawl into that hollow log.'' 

OI. After she was within, she heard them fighting (and) she knew 
that they were attacked. Then she heard one man call him (her hus- 
band) by name (and say), '* The dog has bitten my thumb." Then not 
long afterward all became quiet. After that two men came (and) they 
said, '* We certainly saw a woman, That woman cannot be a great way 
off." Then they said, ‘‘ Perhaps she is inside this hollow log." Опе 
of them used a stick, feeling with it inside for the woman, Then he 
said, **She is not inside.'* So they went away. Then the woman and 
her child lay quite still. Not once did she make a sound the whole night 
through. 

IV. Then, as soon as the dawn came, the woman crawled out. She 
went where she knew. a cross-cut. For this reason she was able to head 
off the murderers (and) she got to her home and people before they 
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arrived. Then she told what had happened to her people ; that all were 
killed who had gone with her. Then the chief sent all the young men 
around to notify the warriors that they should come at once. ‘Those had 
people had murdered the husband of that woman. Right after this, the 
women cooked (food) so that they (the murderers) might eat when they 
arrived, 

V. Then all those warriors shut themselves up in the wigwams and the 
woman hid herself, so that they could not see her. Not long afterward 
they came ; when they arrived, the chief said, '* Eat ye,'' and they ate. 
Then the chief thought that they had eaten enough. So he went to 
where the man (murderer) was sitting. "Then he asked him, ** What 
have you (what is the matter) with your thumb?" And he said, 
‘What? Why a beaver bit me.'' But the woman sprang out and said, 
u You liar, my husband bit you |"! Then someone uttered the war-whoop. 
Then they (the hidden warriors) all jumped out and scalped them. Then 
(the chief) said to one of the young men, “Go tell the chief (of the 
murderer's clan) and say, ‘Come bury your men.'** He (the chief) 
said to him, ** My men I cannot bury, The wild animals havê eaten my 
men up" 

ANALYSIS ' 

I. Gute ‘once’ = Pass, wegf ‘ one" (see below, 8 .). | WITHKEN- 
ОМАК * young men” = wikke ‘young’ (Abn. uski; Oj. oskr) +4 Inno 
‘man’; Munsee wifhiee/no (see Prince, P, A, Ph. S. xu, 27). МАМЕ 
‘all’ a ‘metathesis ior Del. wemi.. Par-wat-owak ‘they hunt’; cf. Abn. 
pil'ma 'shoot'; N. tummau 'shoot.' PONAR seems to mean “in жый, 
although my translator gives it ‘in the north’; cf. Abn. pedón * winter." 
K-ot-awe ‘up there’ = N. Emikuhguean * he RED Ni (dem. рг.) 
‘that’ = Abn. a ‘that.’ "IUHÉPO ze Abn. sige, a common Alponquian 
word, МАІК'АХЕТ"ЫК ‘the Mohican river’ or ‘the Hudson ': cf. ND. 
p. 315, Afolicanmtivek * Hudson." Note that - “uF, = Abn. „б ‘ river.’ 
Arran “where' same element as Abn. têni; N. wittyes ‘where.’ GAMAU 
‘always’ = Del.’agemeny ‘always. P'rWwATTT: they hunt,' relative 
form, 3d pers., pl. Gurr waSkmau ‘one day'; Abn. nguddog'niwi 

©The following abbreviations have been use|: Abn — Abenaki; the material 
for this language is drawn from Prince, бена Enid Dictionary (not yel pub. 
lished); Del. — Delaware ; D. Lex. — Brinton, A Lendpe-English Dictionary, Phila., 
1889; Nur. — Narsgansett ; Roger Willixms, Aver info ¿he Language of America; 
N, = Natick ; ND.— J. Trumbull, Naric Dictionary, Washington, 1903; P. А. РЬ, 5, 
== Proceedings 0f ¿he American Philosophical Society; Pass — Passamaquodd y ( material 
from Prince's collections); Peq. = Pequot, discussed at length by Prince and Speck, Am, 
Anthrop., Vy pp 193-212; Vi, 18-45, and Speck, Am. Antáref,, VIL, pp. 469-476. 
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‘one day." Psux ‘one’ = Abn. parego, fasedw ‘one.’ PH:ÁNAM 
‘woman,’ found only in Abn, f’/axem. That this isa real Mohican word 
is seen in De Forest, /ndians of. Connecticut, app., p. 491, where the form 
f'ghaimeem is given. It is probably connected by metathesis with the 
stem meaning ‘split,’ i. e., paina, seen in Del. scAgeu, Pass. and Micmac 
eft, Oj. ête, and also with Narr. and Pequot squat = s + gua. I 
think 2-4: in phrinam is a metathesis of &()-w(4) in the words just 
cited. Gwtrcr ‘alone,’ probably cognitive with N. wwése ‘alone’ 
(ND. p.270). Is the gw- the same element as in gue ‘one’? Dan 
tand' = Abn. ta. Horaw'aSsman ‘her child.’ I think Estes wrote 
hot- for wor- i. e., the me of the gd pers. prefix + the intercalated + be- 
fore a vowel; cf. Abn. sd-awissisma. The m-element is the possessive 
suffix and the final -~ is probably the obviative ending = Pass. -/, -ain Abn. 
Nor-Ek-Ag seems to mean ‘alone’; cf. Abn. sodega, and not ‘in camp’ 
(so Estes). It is perhaps a redundancy for gevece.. KNE ‘then’ must 
contain the element 4- = Abn. gw + si, i. e,, Abn. m-ya * then" (gar-nr). 
Pu-AkrÁMO ‘she bulls com" is probably cogn: with N. wwA-Aagtem- 
mineash *corn-husks. ÁRNÉ = the relative ' when." There is probably 
no r in this dialect (?)' I think this is Abn. a4 = ame. Зее в. +. 
ARARNE, $ П. Perhaps this is the same element as Abn. f-óni * when' ? 
KsrmrT'ARTA she washing' & D. ygesehfechfon ‘to wash’ and Abn. 
kazebaalAmuk * one washes.! The -r- is superfluous here — -aa, i. e., 
the ending of 3d pers. overhanging -a, seen in Abn. pré'mddid-a * when 
they shoot." Niv is the inanimate pl. of #/ ‘ that,’ and agrees with the 
following word. PH-AK-EK‘waT‘aN ‘husks of corn,’ with inanimate pl. 
an; cf, Pass. -w/. Ne T:ÁNE is simply Abn. яг dalt ‘there’ (lit. ‘at 
that’); £= as in the inan. pl. T-AWAK"WUK contains the element 
scen in N. feAkekom ‘running water.’ This is a cogn. of the stem of 
Abn. feeo ‘wave’ and -twéw “river.! See above MAIK'ANET'UK, Ș L 
WAAC-E-KTEP'ANANE 'it emerges.!  Waac:e is simply Abn. tiar, ufi "out 
of’ and &fep-anank = D. Atschin ‘go out’; cf. Prince P. A. Ph. $., XI, 
р: 33. Niv, lit. si 'that' and s 'this' is a strong dem. pronoun. 


in Abenaki the consonants are pronounced as in English and the vowels as in 
Italian, except J, which is the French nasal -exw. In Delaware, Brinton has fallawed the 
German system of phonetics. In Narragansett and Natick, Williams and Trumbull have 
used the English system of spelling. In Passamaquoddy and Pequot the consonants and 
vowels are to be pronounced as in Abenaki. 

The existence of r in modern eastern Algonquian is very doubtful. Mr Speck found 
a pure initial ein his broken Connecticut dialect of the Stockbridge Mohican іп the word 
ralig ‘crushed corm.’ This, however, is an evident archaism and not to be taken as a 
correct specimen of spoken Mohican (ste Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., xr, p. 350. ). 
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Wicox, locative of wiee ‘mountain’ = Abn. waja, a common Algon- 
quian word, Niswa ‘then’ = Abn. af-sewe, a usual resumptive ‘ then 
indeed.’ Namedo ‘she sees' = Abn. w’ namid, Pass. w'nimia ‘he (she) 
sees." AwAne should be amanen with obviative ending -m. Cf. Р”. 
autven, Abn, atwanf ‘someone.’ Nesiix ‘in the water’ = Abn. nebik, 
K-ASEEH-T-AT-A ‘ while washing '; ‘while’ is expressed by overhanging -w. 
See above Areth-terfa. WOSAK'E'AMONMAN ‘her corn’ = Abn. sta- 
ménal; OA. skamin ‘corm’ and N. sresuntguammineash ‘husks. The 
ending «am is inan, pl. ONAMIAS ‘she sees it" or ° hem,’ with definite 
ending -af, cf. Abn. w'nadmid ‘he sees him." SoK WÁAAWAK 'them 
painted’; cf, Narr. towsuckwhimmen ‘he paints it.’ Wawkrt Han ‘she 
knows it’; cf. Abn. steawawixdted ‘they know him." Wic:'E “for” 
= Abn. waft, Pass. wefl for." Мдалт-Ёк = Abn. maji, №. matche, D. 
muachitt * bad, ill, evil.' 

П. АхАматно “she went' =D, айтп ‘he goes away,’ with M 
fors. WikwARMARK "the place of abode,' from root sei&. Cf Abn. mig- 
wom ‘dwelling,’ and see below, 8 V. AurAAR 'she awaits' — D. fehemwen 
‘wait.’ NrÁNA *men'; the old Mohican word for *man' was mema- 
nao; cf. De Forest, a. cif., p. 491. — ARNÉ-IEN seems to be arze 4- the 
suffix Am. NaRAMP-P-NAN [ cannot explain. ЖАМА = Abn. mawa ‘then.’ 
NIPAAEWENAAYÉERK 'that same night" = Abn. míóigi; D. nipahud in 
the night." Parownrr-rr-a ‘when they came’ (‘when they! = ifia); 
cD. paar, Ађп. дай? ‘соте. Awol afindmwan * she told them ' prob- 
ably contains stem of aan (see below) with intercalated dental. Aad- 
d-wae ‘what’ = Abn. Aagui, Pass. Фейчо, Del. долн. Note the metathe- 
вів іп №. feagua ‘what.' Maa samtet-at* ‘what she had seen." This 
mas may be the sign of the past, seen in N. matche ‘already’ (cf. also 
Prince, Pequot glossary, Am. Anthrop., v1, 36). Naméer-at~ is the in- 
animate form in «f; cf, Abn. namito * he sees it' (inan.). WARK“AMAK: 
‘on that day ' must show the same element seen in Abn. лагду-толаААгилА 
‘three days." SaSARwa 'they' has the same clement as in Abn. sa- 
niga *man,  WasrowAEk "they prepare" I cannot identify, РБЕЕК-АХС 
“everything? = Del. fagantscht ‘all! K-irwa= уоп Ап. Ауа (Р). 
К.'СЕ porta I cannot identify. Porren ‘ perhaps’ = Del. pi; D. Lex. 
117, 15, See below on pestat, & IIl. Has this any connection with 
the French feuf-re? NINGAANO "we shall be killed'; Del. miam, 
Aba, mA. I am not certain of this, ARARNE 'because' perhaps 
а-а-пе (?). See above on ARNÉ. OUTHAME ‘so very’ = Abn. асди? 
‘too much'; Del. sesamiechen * to have too much." P-k-ARNAK ‘itis 
dark' — Del. pakenim, D. Lex, 105, 10. Ersrá “not,' see below on 
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sra, stat, $ IM, Same element as Abn. ara, Del. aa, N. mar, Pequot 
mud "not," Kese ‘she was oble’; cf. Abn, 47 ‘can,’ WAANMASK 
‘go'; perhaps zz Del. aam *go.* P-Aawe ‘far,’ perhaps for pa//for with 
elision of /, so often seen in Pequot. MARSAST'AMAN ' she remembers "= 
Del mesckafamen, D. Lex. 82, 3. Pk waHakK 'hollow log' 2 Del. 
Puchischessa * itis hollow"; N. pwtgnd * there is a hole'; Abn. pigwagen 
‘it is hollow within.’ Note in the next sentence the form P'rxwamn-- 
K'WOER'K ; -«F£=-4£ in Alm. auam ‘tree.’ AAN seems to mean 
"she said," probably cogn. with Munsee oth, Prince, af. c2, р. зо. Cf. 
Ој. /eea "he says! — М№ётлло * I think" = Del. wave ' I think’; stiteher 
‘he thinks," D, Lex. 153, 12. NE-ieN-r'icrikwruIN * I will enter in," 
The element fen here is probably Del. aaa ‘to go' + Диний * enter any- 
thing,’ especially a canoe; D. Lex. 120, 20; cf next sentence Pied 
Awihiita * when she had entered.’ 

HI. Máac-E ‘afterward’ = N, me mache, ND, 219 b. Ma is same 
particle seen in Oj. pa-ma ‘afterward.’ See below wAAc'iNO. — OrroT*A- 
WAS ‘she heard them’ (waa), Cf Del, penidamen *hear” ; Albin. poda- 
tirim one takes council." Cinwaacciik ‘them (/4) fighting,’ I can- 
not locate this stem. WAw£ET-AN ; mote different writing here for 
WAWÉET-HAN above, &IL. — ANINÜOMP'NAN NAN NAAWAN * that they were 
being attacked." I cannot explain this form, See above 5.7, NAÑAMP"- 
PNAN, 5 Ш. Pask-owAn, see above s.v. PUR, 81 Ou-wEENAN 'he 
names him,’ from root wer = Abn., éd@eff-wi-2f * you are named"; also 
Del. wttennsewagan ‘ пате." ANIWITHIT" ' his name * a participial form 
in 4 = 3d p. The -s- element here & Abn. J£ in /éeizewógan * name." 
OvWANTHAK-AMWOK 'he bites me.' I connect the root Maè with ND, 
226 b, segkepuan * ће bites." СГ Ој. aindatwange ‘1 bite,’ Abn. sag- 
amómuk 'bite,! with s for /A as usual. Wapkao ' the dog ' shows same 
root asin Abn. wiawis ‘his dog"; Pass. ademis ‘my dog"; Old Pen. 
nahicau, see Prince, Peq. Glossary, p. 36; mufieah. Man-OKWAOWINJAN- 
NAK * the thumb ' contains root seen in ND. 334 Lehteguanutck * thumb,' 
i. e. еде “big” + uhguae *finger.* The Del. word was Arfttiuéguenul- 
inschatwon, D. Lex, 55, 1. The root fay ‘finger’ appears in Oj. eared: 
Jima “his finger." Maac'1NO, see above on MÁAC-E. — STARMITEK AO ' not 
long.’ ‘This is clearly ersfd (see above, $ IL.) + miftrao * long ' = Del. 
migui 'Íar off.' See below on STAATWAHARMARK, 8 Ш. The Abn. 
Awent ‘long’ is the same stem as in mikao. CTTW ‘silent’ = N. 
сАгдилпарри ° he is silent! ND. 322a. Cf cont:mmers, 510. D. Lex. 
146, 22 gives techitguthilien "he is silent.’ Cf. Abn. egal * besilent.' 
NETHWAK ‘two,’ pl = Del. кейс, Аба, тїй. NimaRpP ax * they 
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approach' contains the element of facon ‘to come,’ See above on 
paeonditita, § U, O'wax * they say,’ pl. of element emt seen in Munsee. 
See Prince, PLA. Ph. Soc., x11, p. 3o, and cf. above on AWOTASNANWAR, 
&1L  PH.ANAM MAA KNAMEARNA, This maa is probahly the sign of the 
past (see above, 8 1L).  KsAMEASNA *we (inclusive) have seen her," 
AAr probably=‘ they say” participle of aas; ste above AWOTARNANWAN, 
SIL St AATWAHASMANK AYIWI *she is not far off.’ Staaf is negative, 
sce above on sT*ASMITK-AO, $ II; тоаАайтай# = Del. wakellemal, D. 
Lex. 150, 15 ‘it isa great distance’ ; dyr is the neg. of the verb ' to 
be’; Abn. ada am! ‘he isnot.’ Peer-ar ‘perhaps’ may be con- 
nected with f/f, see above, 8 IL. s. v. putt, but it looks suspiciously like 
the French feu/éfre used asa loanword? No is the demonstrative that 
one: cf. wf ‘that' and xox, §IV., owrarin ‘she is lying’ or ‘ sitting,’ 
from root af = Abn. oò їп wodabin * he (she) is lying’ or ‘sitting.’ 
P-rx wan-kwox fin the hollow log,’ loc. of r-ex"w-AHAK, see above, § IT. 
Marok stick" ; cogn. archaic form is sarhan, D. Lex. 135; 3 ' piece of 
wood.’ AWAAU means lit, “he uses,’ cogn. of D. Lex. 24, 13 auaweben 
the uses’; cf. Abn, awata ‘he works," OUNAT:T:OOKKWUN ‘he feels 
inside with it' probably cogn. with D. Lex. 92, 5 #a/fanamen * he secks 
someone, NAN P-HÁNMAN. Note the obviative -& in both words. Ovr-- 
arr ewan © she is not there' fram root ep (see above onfapín, $100), with 
neg. ending -wan; ch. in ÁYIWL $ IIl. AsaMrrHWAK * they went 
away' see above &II. on ANÁMATHO, Note difference of spelling. 
Carr MwirHiEIN she was silent"; a participial form. See above on 
септеп, 8 1, AWASTHITH, see above, $ Í,, on HOTAWASSMAN. [cannot 
understand why the sibilant should be lisped in this form and not in 
the first instance. Cf. kESEAM, § IV., and krrurUNDOWAK, & V. The 
Abn. word is atoóssis * child.! Gur, see above on Gur, &I. Conx- 
wawe he did not make a sound. Probably the same root as in C*HTMI, 
81IL  KANET'PEKAK ' all night." Бог гре ай, с. Abn.. i//ifebakak 
‘at night.’ Aare here is simply Abn. éwenf ‘long, during‘ ; thus, Abn. 
Fenitebakak * all night.' 

IV. KAAWAN *as soon as' is probably a metathesis for &menam e №. 
quenam *aslong as,' ND.325a.  P:AT-ARFAN ‘daybreak ' = Del, pefapan, 
D. Lex 114,4. KecixwrHo ‘she comes out;" Cogn. with Del, Awt- 
skin ‘come out of a house,’ D, Lex. 59,5. KAKH'IKAMMIH-AK OUNAE 
ia cross-road.' I cannot identify the first element ; evidently from some 
toot ^to cross over,' but sunaz is good Delaware, Cf. D. Lex. 21,3 
ангу 'road,'  K-rsrAM she could — Abn, £/z- *can,' ^ SARPEETAWAR 
¿she heads them off.’ The clement sañ- is probably the same as in sar- 
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gagúntin *to lead,' D, Lex. p. 123; Abn. se-osa ‘he goes forth.” Does 
the element pref= Del, peron "bring" D. Lex. 114,20, also seen in 
petschi *until' 114,21? Sex-wiot-Ke * murderers.’ I cannot explain this: 
word unless it 15 connected with Del. sagua, sagua "troublous," D. 
Lex. 123. Nuver‘ first’ = D. Lex. 102,10 muésehe ‘at first,” ‘in the be- 
ginning.’  THANP-EIN *she came out, arrived ' ; same root as sa- in Abn. 
suosa ' he goes forth' and fai * come," — NIHASPAO, cf. NIHANFAK above 
& 1П, At:ASARASTAK and a@fafinatema, both cogn. with Del. Lex. 
31,27 ebangomal *a member of the family’ and ¿engoma 60,18 * rela- 
tion,’ ‘THASARWA seems to mean * what had happened ?' | OuT'ANWAN 
‘she relates’; cf. below $ У. Our-ANAN *she told them." AANAYAK 
seems to mean ‘the people’ and is the same word as ANAIK'IK', § IV- 
ARASMANK ‘they (are) killed’; perhaps cogn. with -aa/ez in Del. 
gachto-nalen ‘he seeks (gachto) to kill," D. Lex. 96,12? This is prob- 
ably the same element seen in Del, máilla:n, Aba, máión * КШ," Wica- 
WOTP-ANE ‘those who went with her’ = Abn. wuanv *come with me ; ' 
D. Lex. 164,5 soi/schatan * go along with, WArawau ' chief is a good 
Delaware word: ef. D. Lex. 167, 9 wufamwe, or Anthony's form mej- 
jawen ‘chief.’  ANAMARNAK-AMMAU ' he sends" ; perhaps e Del. Lex. 
17, 11 adlagaten ‘send someone,’ cf. М. D. аллалан p. 3198 (ding = 
allo?).  K-AKsE wact ‘all around." Aukse perhaps = Abn. бадат 
“rather, more” and nací may be cogn. with ND.77b masAawe * in be- 
tween," ‘in the midst’? MNE-AMOWAT-Er- that" [ine = Abn. ai); 
amowate? ‘they should tell," 3d per. pl, WaactAm = Abn. wat ‘in 
order to' ; ef, Wac below, 8 IV., and see, 8 L.. Mokwawr'AK * war- 
riors; probably cogn. with D. Lex. 69, 8 macAZageoagan * war." FAST rr: 
‘that they should come'= Abn, paiddit; note the sing. for the pl. 
THaSwa-mooce ‘immediately’ contains the element schany ‘at once,’ 
Del, Lex, 127, 122 Wac-n, cf. above on-WACIÁM, § IV. Nox pl. of 
no ‘those.’ Mamici, reduplicated form = Abn. mayr, Del. Lex. 70, to- 
ul macktit, Peq. mudjee *bad.' | Asatk.1&- * people,’ cf. above on AAN- 
AYAK, 8 ТУ. Srkwia&T'iT- ‘those who murdered her husband," same 
element as in TEk-WIOT-KE above, STV. Dap-oxKAR« ‘they cook" must 
be distantly connected with ND, 273 afpvaa, apman ‘he bakes.’ 
Wac*giN ‘so that’; ct. waccida, 10000 above, 8 IV. Mer-rionpiit-rr- 
' that they may eat ' = D. Lex. wisin; Abn, mitsr * eat,' a common Algon- 
quian stem. 

V. KrAoTHWAK ‘they shut themselves up’ = D. Lex. 45, 18 gap- 
Aammen ‘shut, close’; Abn, 44ada; DL. Lex. 56, 8 Ápalu 'shut (the 
door).  WEK' wAMEEK-OK ‘in the houses '; Abn. wiyiwóm-ékoh. Note 
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the pl. locative -¿£ok. Dan-wa ‘апі? = dan (81) + the asseverative 
element -teg. ARm-oARo ‘she covers herself'; cf. ND. 238b onium 
‘he hides’; WacEAM ERSTA NAMEARMOK ‘so that they shall not see 
her’ = Abn. waj anda namibwak. ErstA MEEKAO ‘not long’; cf. 
above on STASMUKAO, & Ш. Paronpowax ‘they came ' = Abn. par- 
сай. Kaxwa ‘when’ = Abn. arowa 'but' Paak ‘they came’ = 
paiak, aorist form. MEET THONDIKw * that you should eat’; ad pers. pl. 
participle from same root as Del. тїйїн. Mat-rionpowak ‘they ate’ 
from same stem. ANET‘ARARTA ‘he thought’ = Abn. ade-/a/dam ‘1 
think"; ND. 3338 anantam ‘he thinks." KrrHPUNDOWAK ' that they had 
caten enough '; f= Abn. Aisi sign of the past + root pun-puin D. 
Lex. 156. Note the lisped sibilant in 4/4 in contrast with 4eseam above 
= $in, ŞIV: The stem fus, Puis is cogn. with Abn. pod-didit ' they 
eat." Ni uras ‘that one (rf) went," from D. Lex. 9, 2 aan *go." МА 
NEMANAA those men; note the obviative. A-pir ‘who sits" = Abn. abit. 
Ovk'WwICIMONAN ‘ће asks him'; cogn. ND. 2222 zeAguetum * ho asks 
it"; Abn. zoibomómuk 'he seeks it.' Kaak-war ‘what?' See above, 
IL Krimis 'you have! = Pass. diyîn ‘you havê."  KwAH-OKWAO- 
WEXIAN ' your (4) thumb'; see above, $ UL, on maA-otwaowinjannat. 
Amoskw *beaver' = D. Lex. $8, 16 amochk.  NATHAK-AMOK"WIN 'he 
bit me'; cf. above s, v. WANTHAK'AMWOK, &IIL Note the zd pers. suf- 
fix oin. KTARKCAXO "she jumps out' =D, Lex, бо, 7, /a&tschellen 
‘jump over. See below KTARKCAKWAK. ND. 286, guehshau ‘he 
jumps" and Abn, ajam'gwigidaken ‘he jumps over’ are cognates. All 
these contain the root dcà = ke. KARENA thou liest ' z» DX. Lex. to, 
14 achgalunen ‘to lie’; 37, 1, gakelunenhen ‘to make a liar.' | find 
in this word the explanation of the Pequot feiend-uksku *lie,' which I 
could not identify in Am. Anthrop., Y, 205, WaHIRYAS 'my husband '; 
probably cogn. with D. Lex. 158, 6 wiww ‘he copulates." KTARNAMO- 
кин “he bites you' (4'). See above wanthak-amwek, § Il, KA- 
wAmo “he warwhoops' =D. Lex, 16, 21, fomano; Abn, Atwa'éteadee. 
AMUSOK "WANAWAR * they scalped them ' z D. Lex. 74, 6, masoguen *to 
scalp'; Abn. z'muarokbwóm * he scalps him." Mawes *go and tell' — 
D. Lex. 758 mauwi ‘go’ Kwana ‘bury' = Abn. geor-benómuk 'one 
buries.” Niva ‘him’ seems to be the obviative form of retama *him,* 
fhe." ERSTA-ÀM GEESE-K'WANAWIK ‘not can 1 bury them.' Note the 
neg. -w- in the verb-form. AwayerHix ‘wild animals’ = Abn. 
awasts ‘animal.’ ART = aat * he sys.) O-xat-r'a-maRwaR ‘they eat 
them’ = Heckewelder motoan ‘eat’ ND. agoab; also Abn. mohdmut 
‘one eats." The element ġarra is the same that is seen in Abn. w' gafa- 
Ааташон * Һе cuts off (his ear)’. 


TEXTILE FABRICS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
INDIANS 


By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBEY 


Comparatively little is known of the indigenous art products of 
the New England Indians, especially of such perishable objects as 
garments and textile fabrics. In general the arts of these Indians 
resembled those of other eastern Algonquians, although little re- 
mains of the native culture of any of these tribes by which to judge 
their earlier and superior work. The bark and mat wigwams, bul- 
rush and flag matting, bark receptacles, and a few other objects 
still made by the remoter Ojibwa are similar to those known to 
have been common in New England, The snowshoe and bark 
canoe of the Abnaki of Maine are, however, practically the only 
modern native artifacts of the New England Indians which remain 
unmodified. 

For several generations the textile productions of the New Eng- 
land tribes have been limited almost exclusively to splint basketry, 
the manufacture and sale of which form the principal means of 
subsistence of many families. It may be assumed that modern 
examples of this work bear but slight resemblance to the earlier 
forms. The distribution of splint basketry at present among the 
Iroquois and widely separated Algonquian peoples seems to indi- 
cate a survival of this type from prehistoric times, It is the one 
style of Indian basketry which would be the most serviceable to the 
early colonists, and its demand by settlers would naturally stimu- 
late its production and tend to modify the native forms, Still I find 
no mention of splint baskets by the earlier explorers and settlers 
of New England, although eight other varieties are noted, which 
seem to show that it was certainly not the prevailing type during 
the first part of the seventeenth century. The earliest authentic 
examples known to the writer belong to the-first third of the nine- 
teenth century, and are the work of the Scatacooks of Connecticut. 
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These have been described and figured by the Rev. W. C. Curtis 
in the Southern Workman for 1904, and may be classified as follows: 

t. Handleless baskets with square or oblong base and rim more 
or less rounded, the height being usually much less than the diam- 
eter. These were commonly used as work-baskets by our grand- 
mothers. This type may be indigenous. 
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Fic. 1. — Carrying basket of hickory splints. Mashpee Indians, Barnstable county, 
Massachusetts. (One-sixth natural size. ] 


2. Baskets similar to the preceding type, but, unlike them, being 
supplied with a handle. These are much like the ordinary splint 
hand-basket of commerce. 

3. Baskets with a square base and circular upper portion, the 
diameter being about equal to the height. They are furnished with 
a snug-fitting cover, and were used by our colonial ancestors princi- 
pally as storage baskets for small objects, such as yarn, colored 
worsteds, etc. Similar baskets may still occasionally be found in 
the attics of the older New England families. 
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It seems probable that these types, with the possible exception 
of the first, were made more expressly for the needs of civilized 
housekeepers, but it is difficult to determine just how much both 
form and method of construction are due to the exigencies of two 
centuries of trade. The more common modern examples of New 
England splint basketry of Indian make have probably lost all 
resemblance to primitive forms and need not be discussed here. 
Most of the splints from which they are constructed are machine- 
made and supplied by wholesale. 

There are two baskets in the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University (one being shown in figure 1) which may be regarded as 
purely aboriginal. They are the work of the Mashpee Indians of 
Barnstable county, Massachusetts. A few of the primitive customs 
of this tribe were retained until a comparatively late period, sedge- 
covered wigwams being constructed as late as 1802, Both of these 
pack-baskets are made of hickory splints woven in a simple checker 
pattern. There are four series of warp splints, the first serics being 
long enough to cross and radiate from the center of the bottom of 
the basket and to reach the rim on each side. The second, third, 
and fourth series are less than half the length of the first and are 
added at the bottom only, at intervals of about two inches, so as to 
fill the interstices between the radiating splints, one end of cach 
splint of the last three series being cut wedge-shape so as to fit 
snugly. 

The foundation of the rim consists of three hoops. Each alter- 
nate warp splint is cut off flush, while the ends of the others are 
bent over the middle hoop and pushed under the upper two or three 
rows of the woof, Within and without this middle hoop are the two 
other hoops, the whole being bound securely together by a splint 
wrapping. Two splint rings are attached on opposite sides at the 
rim, and two others are placed in corresponding position near the 
bottom for the carrying strap which ts also woven of hickory splints. 
The ends of the strap pass through the loops and are tied beneath 
the basket. De Bry figures a Virginia Indian carrying upon his back, 
by means of a carrying strap, a basket of this form filled with fish. 

The process of preparing splints in the earlier days was as fol- 
lows: Small hickory, ash, or elm trees, a few inches in diameter, 
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were cut in the spring. The logs were sometimes soaked in water, 
although this was not always necessary. They were then peeled 
and beaten with wooden mauls until the annual growth layers were 
separated one from another, These were split into various widths 
and assorted, strips of uniform sizes being bound together in bunches 
or coils, 

Of the many varieties of baskets, bags, and other textiles made 
by the New England Indians during the seventeenth century almost 
nothing remains. A critical study of the records of the early 
writers and of the modern basketry of various American stocks will 
however give us an approximate idea of the types of that period. 

Brereton' in 1602 saw, at Buzzards Bay, baskets made of twigs 
not unlike the English osier. When the Pilgrims * landed at Cape 
Cod they opened an Indian cache and found therein a storage bas- 
ket holding three or four bushels of shelled corn. It was round, 
with a narrow opening at the top, and was “handsomely and cun- 
ningly made." In form it apparently resembled the storage basket 
of several modern tribes, notably the Pima, In one of the mat-cov- 
ered lodges they found “baskets of sundry sorts, bigger and some 
lesser, finer and some coarser; some were cunningly wrought with 
black and white in pretty works" When Captain Underhill? 
returned from his memorable expedition against the Pequot Indians, 
he brought several “delightful” baskets. Gookin’ refers to 
basket sieves for sifting cornmeal. According to this writer, rushes, 
bents (coarse grass), maize husks, silk grass, and wild hemp were 
used for baskets and bags, some of which were very neatly made 
and ornamented with designs of birds, beasts, fishes, and flowers. 
To this list Josselyn* adds sparke and the bast of the lime tree, in 
their natural colors or dyed black, blue, red, and yellow. Wood” 
writes: “In the summer the Indians gather hemp and rushes and 
material for dyes with which they make curious baskets with inter- 
mixed colors and portraitures of antique Imagerie." Some ofthe 
TV Massachusetts Historical Collections, Third series, VII, p. £8. 

ї Journa/ of the Pilgrims: at Plymouth, Cheever's reprint, pp. 34, 39. 

з Сар. Underhill: Narrative, Orr's reprint in Z/istery of. Peyuot. War, p. 55. 

8 батса Historical Colfectioms, First series, 1, pp. 150, 151. 

t Jwe Feyages to New England, Vearie reprint. 

«New England 1 Prospect, Prince Society's reprint, pp. 109, 110. 
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bags or sacks woven of Indian hemp would hold five or six bush- 
els! According to Champlain, large bags woven of grass were 
used for storing corn, — It is probable that some of the maize-husk 
baskets noted hy Gookin were woven in the same manner as the 
baskets of this material still occasionally made by the Iroquois In- 
dians for their own use. A low, broad, bottle-shaped receptacle is 
a frequent form, the neck being supplied with a corn-cob stopper. 
Another variety is pan-shaped with nearly perpendicular sides, Both 
styles are in twined weaving, for which the pliable husks are espe- 
cially adapted. 

Rushes, bents, silk grass, wild hemp, and linden bast are all 
adapted to twined weaving. Rushes were extensively used in 
making mats for lining and furnishing wigwams. According to 
Williams: these mats were embroidered. Josselyn says they were 
painted. Mourt, in his Aefaten, informs us that they were of finer 
quality than those used for lodge-coverings, 

The mats for bath the exterior and the interior of the lodge were 
in all essential qualities like those now made by the Ojibwa, Menom- 
inee, and Winnebago. Morton’ and Vincent‘ say the exterior mats 
of the New England lodge were made of reeds, large flags, or sede, 
firmly sewed together with cords of Indian hemp, the needle used 
for sewing being made from the splinter bone (fibula) of a crane’s 
leg, Modern mats of the western tribes above mentioned are 
usually made of flags strung together upon a series of bast cords 
in such a manner that each alternate leaf lies upon opposite sides 
and covers the junction of two other leaves, These mats are 
usually four or five feet in width and about ten feet in length. The 
ends are furnished with a strip of wood to which tying cords are 
attached. 

The lining mats are woven of rushes in their natural color or 
dyed. Rushes are used for the woof only, the warp being composed 
of twisted cords of hemp or bast. The groundwork is usually the 
color of the undyed material, and artistic patterns are produced by 


1 Williams, Avy inte the Langeage of America, R, L. Hist, Coll, 1, p. $0, 
E TA 1, 11, Prince Society's reprint, p. 121. 

3 New English Canaan, Prince Society's reprint, p. 135. 

&F'ineeni* 1: Narrative, Orr's reprint in Jfistery ef Pegaot War, p. 105 
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weaving in rushes dyed in various colors. Both the simple in-and- 
out weaving and the more elaborate diagonal styles are followed in 
their construction. 

Excellent examples of hexagonal weaving survive in the raw- 
hide “netting” of snowshoes made by the Penobscot and other 
Maine Indians: Itis doubtful, however, if this weave was used in 
the basketry of this region. 

It is impossible to determine to what extent the finer textiles 
were used, but we know that the New England Indians made a 
serviceable closely-woven cloth of Indian hemp (Afocynum canna- 
binum) and probably also of the soft bast of the linden. Bags hold- 
ing five or six bushels were woven of the former material, the 
prepared fibers of which resembled silk in softness. 

Robes woven of grass and hemp, “ scarcely covering the body 
and coming down only to their thighs," were seen by Cham- 
plain! in the vicinity of Wellsfleet Harbor. There is a drawing by 
John White, made in 1585, of a Virginia Indian wearing a “silk 
grass" mantle, which is probably identical with the New England 
specimens. It reaches only to the thigh and has an opening for 
the neck and another for the right arm. It is apparently twined 
woven, silk grass probably being used for the warp and cords of 
hemp for the woof. The twined woven, shredded cedar-bark 
capes of the Nootka are similar in form and style of weaving to 
these early Eastern examples. 

The most beautiful garments produced by the New England 
Indians were made of the iridescent feathers of the wild turkey 
“woven with twine of their own making in such a manner that 
nothing can be seen but feathers." > These cloaks or mantles were 
usually the work of old men,' although they were sometimes made 
by women for their children.* 

A few coarse feather garments are at the present time found 
among the California tribes. The Miwok of Calaveras county in 
particular construct a ceremonial cape by attaching the quills of 

! Op. cit,, p. 79. 

? Morton, ap. cil., р. 142. 

Cap. Jobo Smlth, Zrwe Travehi, 1, p. 129. 

4 Williams, op: cit, p. 107. 

* Josselyn, op. cit., p. 78. 
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turkey feathers to a coarse netting of twine, the feathers overlying 
each other like shingles upon a house. According to Du Pratz in 
former times feather garments were made by the Louisiana Indians, 
old fishing nets or woven mantles of mulberry bark being used for 
a foundation. 

Feathers were attached one over the other to the fabric, and 
covered both sides of the garment.' Lawson mentions a Santee 
(Stouan) doctor or medicine-man warmly clad in a mantle of turkey 
feathers, the feathers being selected and arranged to form figures * 
Butel-Dumont writes that the fiber of basswood bark was used by 
the southern Indians to make a species of mantle which is covered 
with swan's feathers." The foundation of the feather cloaks of the 
Pacific islands is either netted ör twined woven. Morton's remark 
that the New England feather mantles were “ woven with twine of 
their own making" would seem to indicate that the feathers were 
fastened to a woven fabric and not to a netted foundation. There 
would be nothing inconsistent, however, in the employment of 
netting for the purpose, as fishing nets were in common use. 

An example of indigenous textile work of a type probably not 
uncommon throughout New England during the early historic period 
is illustrated in plate xvi. So far as known it represents the highest 
development of weaving and embroidery among these Indians, and as 
a specimen of embroidered twined woven cloth it probably equals the 
productions of any North American tribe. It isa two-fold pocket- 
book of European pattern and is shown open. The side not illustrated 
is furnished with twa pockets of green flannel. The front is sup- 
plied with a silver hasp with the date 1778 engraved upon it. The 
hasps were the work of a local silversmith. The form of the pocket- 
book, the green flannel, and the hasps are of course European. 
The heavy cloth forming the body of the book, the material of 
which it is made, the style of weaving, and the embroidered design 
are purely aboriginal. 

This wallet was made by Mollocket, an old Indian woman of 
considerable local fame, living in Oxford county, western Maine. 

Quoted by Holmes, 13th Rept. Bur. Ethnology, p. 27. 


"Ibid., p. 39. 
"Ibid, 
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She was one of the Anasagunticooks, a tribe claiming dominion 
over the Androscoggin valley. It was given by her to Eli Twichel 
of Bethel, Oxford county, about the year 1785, and is now in the 
collection of the Maine Historical Society, having been presented 
to that institution by Mrs Lucia Kimball in 1863. The wallet is in 
twined weaving, a style common among nearly all primitive people. 
The entire surface of one side of the closely-woven cloth is covered 
with an artistic design embroidered with the long white hairs of the 
moose in their natural color or dyed red, green, blue, or yellow, 
The design is excellent and the colors are well grouped. 

The warp is formed of twisted cords of native fiber, probably 
Indian hemp. Each woof element consists of two cords of the same 
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material twisted once around each warp-strand as illustrated in figure 
2, These double woof-strands are pressed close together, conceal- 
ing the warp, and are in turn concealed beneath the embroidery 
covering the outer surface. A filament of moose hair is wrapped 
three times around each strand of the twisted woof clements where 
itcomes outside. On the inside of the fabric there is no appearance 
of ornamentation, only the ends of the hair showing where they 
have been carried through. 

Strictly speaking, the ornamentation is in what is termed false 
embroidery, the outer woof-cords being wrapped with moose hair 
during the process of weaving, and not after the cloth is finished, as 
in embroidery proper. 
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The technique is identical with that of the Tlingit basketry and 
the wallets of the Nez Perce Indians, except that these tribes wrap 
the coarser embroidery strand but once around the woof-twist instead 
of several times as in the New England work. Patterns of a char- 
acter similar to the design upon the pocket-book, showing the wide 
distribution of the geometric and linear style of decoration among 
the Algonquians, are common upon the old quill-ornamented bark 
boxes of the Micmac and the rush mats and wool wallets of the 
Ojibwa, These wallets or bags are about twenty inches in length 
and fourteen in width, with an opening at one of the longer edges. 
In former times they were made of native material, bast or Indian 
hemp, but are now commonly woven of trade worsted, although the 
primitive style of weaving and decoration is followed. Similar bags, 
with the opening at one of the longer or shorter edges, were widely 
distributed, occurring among the Salishan tribes of the west coast, 
the neighboring Shahaptians, the Winnebago, Oto, and Omaha of 
the Siouan stock, the Ojibwa, and doubtless also among the more 
eastern Algonquians, including the New England Indians, Josselyn 
may have referred to wallets of this type when he wrote of woven 
bags of dyed porcupine quills." The style of weaving and embroid- 
ery surviving in the pocket-book illustrated was probably applied 
by our eastern Indians principally to bags of the above general form, 

In conclusion it is evident that the textile products of the New 
England Indians were of a relatively high order: that baskets, bags, 
matting, and twined woven cloth were made of a quality probably 
not excelled by any of the Algonquians, and so far as we can judge 
by existing examples it is doubtful if embroidered cloth of any 
North American tribe exceeded in workmanship or artistic merit 
that produced by the natives of New England and their neighbor- 
ing kindred. 

Op. diti, p. ttt. 


TYPES OF HAIDA AND TLINGIT MYTHS 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


In recording more than two hundred and fifty stories of the 

Haida and Tlingit of the north Pacific coast the writer has found 
that many of them have very similar plots, and it has seemed to him 
that abstracts of the more important of these might be of interest to 
those engaged in comparative work. The story of Raven is of 
course similar to the stories of other transformers and need not be 
included. The same is true of the story of the brothers who 
traveled about overcoming monsters, Here it is evidently Tlingit, 
the heroes in all cases ending their career in an attempt to cross the 
Stikine, and from the Tlingit it has been transmitted to the Haida 
without losing its Tlingit names and atmosphere. Several other 
tales, repeated from end to end of the Haida-Tlingit area, are also 
strongly localized in certain towns or camps, and hardly fall into 
the present scheme. Such are the story of the man who was car- 
ried off by the salmon people, the story of the woman who was 
turned into an owl, the story of the man who obtained strength to 
kill sea-lions, the story of the man who made killer-whales out of 
wood, and the story of the hunters who changed into supernatural 
beings by putting themselves into the fire. A few of the plots given 
are so general that they can hardly be considered peculiar to the 
northwest coast, but others probably do not occur outside of that 
arta. 
t. The Man Captured by the Supernatural Beings. — A man out 
hunting is taken into the house of some supernatural being, usually 
on account of something he has said or done to displease the latter, 
and often it tries to turn him into an animal, especially if it bea 
land otter or a killer-whale. On the other hand the hero may be 
given-a crest or a name, and such a story is told by the Haida to 
explain the origin of secret society performances, 

2. The Man who Married the Grizzly Bear. — This is related 
to the above. A man out hunting hears his dogs bark in front of 
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a grizzly bear's den, When he comes to it the male bear throws 
him inside, but the female conceals him, marries him, and kills her 
previous husband. He has several children by her. By and by 
he returns to his own people, but his bear wife enjoins him to have 
nothing to do with his human wife or children. Every day after 
his return he spears seals and carries them up to his bear family, 
who are waiting at the head of an inlet. After a while, however, 
he disobeys her instructions, and they kill him. Then his children 
wage war on human beings, but are finally destroyed. 

3. The Woman who Married the Supernatural Being. — A 
woman says something about an animal or object which angers the 
supernatural being connected with it, or else her father refuses for 
a long time to let her marry anyone. The offended being appears 
to the girl, and she marries it. Sometimes she goes off with it and 
lives among the animals for a long time, and sometimes her hus- 
band remains with her. In the former case she usually comes back 
to her father's people after a time, bringing food, and her father 
may recover her by killing the people she has been among. 

4. The Kidnapped Wife. — A man's wife is washing a skin in 
the sea, when she is carried off by a killer-whale, Her husband 
follows, descends to the sea floor, and assists some being there who 
in turn directs him how to get his wife back. Then he goes behind 
the town where she is kept, causes the wedges of a slave coming 
out to chop wood to break, restores them, and so obtains the slave's 
assistance. When the slave carries water into the house, he spills 
it upon the fire, and while the house is filled with steam the man 
runs in and carries off his wife. He is pursued, but reaches home 
safely. 

s, The Supernatural Helper.— A man who has been unsuc- 
cessful in gambling, hunting, or getting property, goes off into the 
forest or out on the sea, obtains assistance from some supernatural 
being, and is afterward fortunate, or, 

6. A man or a woman leaves food for some animal or treats it 
kindly, and is afterward given plenty of food in return, thereby 
becoming rich. 

7. The Supernatural Child. —A girl or a girl and her mother 
lose all their relatives and are left alone in the town. After a while 
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the girl gives birth to a child who has supernatural power, grows 
up rapidly, destroys the enemies who have killed his mother's 
people, and usually restores them to life. 

3. The Magic Feather. — The popular form of type 7 is the 
following: While the people in a certain town are playing shinny on 
the beach, a feather or some similar object comes down from above, 
and those who seize it are carricd up out of sight. In this way 
everybody disappears except one or two women. The younger of 
these swallows something and gives birth to a supernatural child 
who revenges and protects ther. 

9. The Boy who was Abandoned, — For some action, trifling 
or otherwise, a boy is abandoned by all his people, who leave him 
alone in the town, His youngest uncle's wife; however, being fond 
of him, conceals a little food for him and some fire enclosed in 
mussel-shells; Then the youth receives assistance in some super- 
natural way and stores a great quantity of food, while those who 
have abandoned him are starving. After a while slaves are sent 
over to see what has become of him. Не feeds them, but warns 
them not to carry any of the food away. One of them, however, 
conceals a piece for his (or her) infant, and the night after they 
return gives it to the child. While eating this, the child cries out, 
often from being choked or from having dropped the food, and the 
chief or his wife makes an investigation, thereby discovering the 
truth. Then the people of that town return to the place where the 
boy was left. All of his uncles’ daughters dress themselves up, 
hoping that he will choose one of them for his wife, but he selects 
the daughter of his youngest uncle, although she has not adorned 
herself and arrives last. He becomes a chief. 

to. The Boy and His Grandmother who were Banished.— A 
boy and his grandmother were either abandoned or forced to live 
outside the town, In the former case the story sometimes proceeds 
like type 9. In the latter case the boy is assisted by some super- 
natural being and obtains a great deal of food, while the other 
people are starving. They are obliged to purchase food of him, and 
he becomes wealthy. Sometimes he becomes a great shaman and 
obtains his property in that way. 

11. The Ill-disposed Mother-in-law. — A man is badly treated 
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by his mother-in-law because he lies in bed continually instead of 
working. After a while he goes to a lake behind the town and 
kills a water-monster living there by splitting a tree along the 
middle, spreading the halves apart, and tolling the monster up until 
its head comes between the two portions. He skins this creature 
and begins to catch all kinds of fish and sea animals. These he 
leaves on the beach where his mother-in-law can find them, and by 
letting her find them regularly, he induces her to think that she 
has become a great shaman. After a long time he reveals himself 
before all the people and kills his mother-in-law with shame. Some- 
times a monster is killed in the way indicated merely that the hero 
nay obtain its skin to wear when he performs great deeds, not with 
a view to personal revenge. 

12. The Goose Wife. — A man finds two female geese, in human 
form, bathing in a lake while their skins hang on the limb of a tree 
near by. He seizés these skins and so compels one or both of them 
to marry him. When the goose tribe passes over, his wives get 
them to throw down food. By and by they leave him and rejoin 
their people. He follows them and remains with them fora while, 
afterward returning to his own place. On his way to find his wife 
he is sometimes made to encounter a man chopping, whose chips 
turn into salmon as they fall into the water. 

13. The Land Otter Sister, — The sister of a certain man is 
carried away by the land otters and married among them. Once, 
when he is encamped by himself making a canoe, his sister brings 
him food. By and by she sends some of the land otters to launch 
his canoe for him, and afterward he goes to the land-otter town to 
finish it While he is there his sister takes his smallest child on 
her lap and sings to it, making a little tail grow out of it. When 
the man objects, she sings another song and it goes back. — Finally 
he returns to his town. 

14. The Eagle People. — A man is set adrift in a box or on a 
plank by his uncle and lands among the eagles. He is found by 
two girls, marries them, and is given a suit of feathers by the eagle 
people in which he goes fishing. After some time he flies to his 
uncle's town, seizes his uncle by the head, and flies up from the 
ground with him, A person seizes his uncle's foot and is also 
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carried up. He in turn is seized by another, and the process is 
continued until all the people of that town are hanging in a string. 
He drowns them in the ocean. 

15. Beaver and Porcupine, — Beaver carries porcupine out to 
an island from which he can not get ashore. Finally he sings for 
a north wind, the sea freezes over, and he walks home. Afterward 
he takes beaver up to the top of a tall tree and beaver gets down 
with difficulty. The two parts of this story are sometimes told in 
reverse order, 

16. The Rival Towns. — (This story is usually localized in the 
neighborhood of Metlakatla or on Nass river, but it 1s also told of 
Sitka.) War breaks out between two towns, and all of the people 
in one of them are destroyed except a woman and her daughter 
who escape into the forest. Then the mother calls out, “Who will 
marry my daughter?" and the animals and birds present themselves 
successively. She asks each of these what it can do, and is dis- 
satished with the replies she receives, so she rejects all. Finally 
she is answered by the son of a sky deity (given variously as sky, 
sun, or moon), whom she accepts; whereupon her son-in-law 
puts her into a tree, where she becomes the creaking of boughs or 
the echo, and carries his wife up to his father's house in the sky. 
There they have a number of children, whom their grandfather 
teaches how to fight when they are grown up, Usually there is 
one sister able to heal wounds, Finally their grandfather puts them 
inside of beautifully painted houses, or a fort, and lowers them down 
on their old town site. When the people of the town opposite hear 
the noises there, they say that they must be produced by ghosts ; 
but seeing the houses next morning, they start across to gamble 
with the newcomers. During this game trouble breaks out, and the 
children of the sky are about to be overwhelmed. Their grandfather 
intervenes, however, and enables them to destroy all their foes. 

17. The Doomed Canoemen.—Some men out hunting in a canoe 
are hailed by a supernatural being, who informs them that on their 
way home they will die successively, beginning with the man in the 
bow, and that when the man in the stern has reached home and 
related his story, he too will die. The death of a shaman or the 
destruction of a village is also sometimes foretold through him. 
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18. The Protracted Winter—The people in a certain town so 
offend some supernatural being that snow falls and almost covers 
the houses. Finally a bird is seen sitting on the edge of the smoke- 
hole with a berry in its mouth, Suspecting something is wrong, 
the people, or those who have survived, climb out and go to another 
place, where they find that it 1s already midsummer and the berries 
are ripe. Similar stories relate how people were punished by a 
flood, by stormy weather which prevents them from getting food, 
and in one or two stories otherwise of type 17, by fire. 

19. The Magic Flight.—A person is captured by some super- 
natural beings, as in stories of type 3. He ora friend of his obtains 
some objects from an old woman, and as they run away they throw 
these behind them and turn into obstructions through which their 
pursuers find difficulty in forcing a way, Usually this story is told 
of a woman who offended the grizzly bears. After she has ex- 
hausted her magic gifts, she comes out on the shore of a lake or 
the shores of the sea, where she is taken into a canoe, marries an- 
other supernatural being, and alter a time returns to her father's 
people, bringing food. Sometimes the adventures of her son are also 
related, and again a story of type 4 may be added. 

20. The Grand Catch,—A fisherman who has been long unsuc- 
cessful at length pulls up an enormous " nest" full of fishes, or else 
an enormous fish surrounded by smaller ones. All the canoes are 
filled, and the poor fisherman becomes wealthy. 

21. The Unfaithful Wife,—Desiring to marry another person, 
the wife of a certain man pretends that she is about to die and is 
placed in the grave-box. Afterward her lover liberates her and 
carries her home or to another part of the country. By and by her 
former husband suspects the truth, goes to the grave-box, and finds 
her body missing, Then he goes at night to the house where she 
and her new husband are living and kills them by running pointed 
sticks into their hearts, Next morning he dresses well and goes out 
to gamble. 

22. The Rejected Lover.—A man is in love with a woman who 
does not care for him. She induces him to pull all the hair out of 
his body and then leaves him. Too much ashamed to return to 
town, the man wanders off to another place, or climbs into the sky 
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country on a chain of arrows. By and by he meets a supernatural 
being who restores his hair and takes him to another town where 
he marries the daughter of the town chief. Then he returns to his 
father's town with his new wife and puts the woman whe had rejected 
him to shame. 

23. The Woman who Went with the Animal (Haida story).— 
А woman goes out after roots or shell-fish every day regularly until 
her husband becomes suspicious. By and by he pretends to start 
off hunting, lands not far off, and comes back behind the village. 
When he sees his wife start out, he follows her, and sees her come 
out on the sea at a certain place where she begins a song, Finally 
a whale, owl, or other animal comes and lies with her. Next day 
the husband sends his wife off in another direction, puts on her 
clothing, and goes to the same place. When the animal comes to 
him, he cuts off its penis. He takes this home, cooks it, and gives 
it to his wife to eat, After she has done this, he lets her know 
what she has eaten and makes her ashamed. 

24. The Blind Grizzly-bear Hunter. — A man who has been a 
great grizzly-bear hunter becomes old and blind. One time his 
wife aims his arrow for him, and he shoots a grizzly bear, but his 
wife pretends that he has missed and leaves him. She begins cut- 
ting up the animal and cooking it. Meanwhile her husband is met 
by a supernatural being, usually a bird, which restores his sight. 
When he comes to her camp and looks in, he wishes that the bear 
head may bite her, and it does so. There are other stories of the 
restoring of a blind man's sight, but they agree with the above in 
that particular only. 

2$. The Sleep Bird. — A hunter is unsuccessful for a long time. 
One night he hears something buzzing about his canoe and knocks 
it down. It proves to be the bird that causes sleep, and when he 
reaches his town he finds the people lying dead just as they slept. 
Sometimes it is added that the hero himself could not sleep be- 
cause the bird had died while he was awake. 

26. The Land Otter's Captive. — A man is carried away by the 
land otters, but his people finally discover where he is, smoke the 
land otters out, and recover him. 

27. The Monster Devil-fish. — While two or three brothers are 
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out hunting, a monster devil-fish sweeps the camp from which they 
had set out into the sea, and all the people with it, Then the older 
brother or brothers put the youngest ashore, toll the devil-fish to 
the surface, and destroy it, although they themselves are carried 
down when it dies, The youngest is left to tell what has taken 
place, and the devil-fish is found floating dead with the men inside. 

28. The Sea-walkers.— A man marries the daughter of some 
supernatural being and takes her home. While there she lets no 
one bring her water except her husband, and as soon as he sets it 
down she puts a magic quill into it. If the water falls from this 
clear, her husband has been faithful to her; if it is slimy, he has 
been unfaithful. At last she secs that the water is slimy, and, get- 
ting up, starts to walk back to her father on the surface of the 
ocean, Her husband follows her, but presently she looks at him 
and he goes down out of sight. 

29. The Shell-fish's Victim. — A man reaches under a rock, 
and a bivalve closes upon his hand so that it cannot be removed. 
When the tide rises, he i$ covered, and either disappears or is 
drowned, 

30, Acquirement of Wealth by a Shaman,— A shaman sends 
diseases into the son of some wealthy man and afterward cures him, 
obtaining thereby a great quantity of property. 

31. Visit of a Shaman to the Animals. — A shaman is sent for 
by some animals, usually land otters, to cure one of their number 
who has been wounded by hunters. He removes a spear-point and 
obtains some supernatural gift in payment. When he first comes 
among these people, they try to make him think that the patient is 
in another house by filling it with people, but he puts his rattle on 
the ground, and it goes up before him to the right place. 

32. The Stolen Skin. —A man's friend dies and his body ts 
placed in a grave-box, which his friend watches continually. Ву 
and by he sees some people come by canoe and carry off his 
friend’s skin. The friend gets in along with them, and as they are 
on the way makes their chief sick by grasping him tightly around 
the body. When they reach home, these people send for shamans 
who practise upon him vainly, until a very powerful shaman is sent 
for who discovers what is wrong. He gets the skin for the dead 
man's friend and sends him home. 
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33. The Ground-hog Mountain, — A young man accompanies 
his uncle to a mountain that the latter owns, where there are many 
ground-hogs. Arrived there they find that the ground-hogs have 
left it and gone to a mountain farther back. When they get to 
this place the youth creeps into the cave where they are, ahead 
of his uncle, and he is suddenly possessed by spirits and becomes 
a shaman. 

34. The Wild Man,—A man takes a notion to live entirely 
alone. He is met by people at. various times, but refuses to ро 
with them. He is said to live on raw food and to cut up and carry 
home very small birds asif they were large animals. 

35. The Bug-a-boo.—A child is a great cry-baby, One time a 
supernatural being comes to the house, calls to it, and induces it to 
follow him. Its parents pursue and see their child carried down 
into the earth. Then they began to dig over the place where it has 
disappeared, but in vain. After some time the child comes back or 
is discovered, but soon dies. This story is used to frighten chil- 
dren into obedience. 

36. The Fatal Misunderstanding. — A mother tells her little 
child to give the baby something to eat, but she understands that 
she is told to kill it, and obeys. 

It is interesting to note how conventional expressions, or what 
might be called the '" mythic formula," differ as used by Haida 
and Tlingit Thus the Tlingit indicate that a town was large by 
saying ‘it was a long town," while the Haida equivalent is, ' it was 
a town of five rows of houses." In Tlingit a girl is carried off by 
some supernatural being because she had said something to offend 
it; in Haida it is because (or after) her father has refused a great 
many suitors for her hand. In Tinglit a man kills his unkind uncle 
or aunt by wishing that what he or she eats will not satisfy, but in 
Haida he does it by feeding the person on nothing but grease. 
Although the myths of both peoples speak of traveling in canoes 
which are alive and have to be fed, in Tlingit these are always griz- 
ду bears. Often it is said that the turnings in rivers were made by 
grizzly bears who began to turn round as soon as they were hun- 
gry. While four is nearly always the story or mystic number in 
Haida, two appears quite as often in Tlingit. After a child with 
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supernatural powers is born, the Tinglit story-teller is content to 
say that it grew up rapidly and hunted continually, but the Haida 
must add that it cried for a bow and arrows and was not satisfied 
until it obtained some made out of copper. Among the Haida, 
too, a supernatural being is usually killed by cutting its body apart 
and throwing a whetstone between, on which the body grinds itself 
"to nothing.” To express plenty the Tlingit say that one could 
not see the inside of the house for the multitude of things in it; a 
child that has eaten something against the wishes of its elders has 
the inside of its mouth scratched; a medicine animal often appears 
in the shape of a bear; and it is always said of a supernatural be- 
ing addicted to the habit of doing away with his wives periodically 
that ** his wives do not last long." 


POPULAR FALLACIES RESPECTING THE INDIANS 
By HENRY W. HENSHAW 


Since the day when Columbus miscalled the aborigines of 
America “ Indians," believing that he had discovered India, popu- 
lar fallacies respecting them have been numerous and widespread. 
Some of the more important of them will be discussed here: 

Origin of the Indians, — As soon as, or even before, the newly- 
discovered continent was found to be not connected with Asia, the- 
ories of the origin of the Indians began to be formulated by the 
learned, and, consistently with the religious spirit of the age, a solu- 
tion of the problem was sought in Hebrew tradition. In the Indians 
were recognized the descendants of the ** lost tribes of Israel" The 
latest and most earnest supporters of the Hebrew origin are the 
Mormons, whose statements are alleged to have the authority of 
direct revelation. Absurd as the theory is in the light of present 
knowledge, anthropology owes to it several valuable treatises 
on the habits and characteristics of the Indians, which it could ill 
afford to lose, notably Lord Kingsborough's Mexican Antiquities 
and Adair’s /fistery of the North American Indians, the latter book 
being filled with fancied similarities to Jewish customs, rites, and 
even traditions. 

Equally absurd, but less widespread, was the myth of a tribe of 
Welsh Indians, descendants of a colony reputed to have been 
founded by Prince Madoc about 1170. The myth located them, 
with their Welsh language and Welsh Bible, first on the Atlantic 
coast, where they were identified with the Tuscarora, and then 
farther and farther west, until about 1776 we find the Welsh, or 
"white," Indians on the Missouri, where they appeared as the 
Mandan (according to Catlin), later on Red river, Later still they 
were identified with the Hopi of Arizona,!and finally with the Modoc 
of Oregon, after which they vanish.' 

! Moaney in lm. Anthres., 1v, 393, 1851. 
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Other seekers of a foreign origin for the American abongines 
have derived them in turn from Greeks, Chinese, Japanese, Phoeni- 
cians, Irish, Polynesians, and even from the peoples of Australasia. 
Most of these theories are based on fortuitous analogies in habits, in- 
stitutions, and arts; but the attempt is frequently made to strengthen 
them by alleged similarities of language, language being confess- 
edly the principal basis for classifying peoples. The general sim- 
larity of the human mind in similar stages of culture in every part 
of the world, with its proneness to produce similar arts, institutions, 
religious ideas, myths, and even material products, sufficiently ex- 
plains the former class of facts, whilst the hypotheses of identity of 
language, based, as they invariably are, on a small number of verbal 
similarities in the nature of coincidences, are wholly disproved on 
adequate examination and analysis. 

Indian Languages. — Indian languages are so utterly unlike 
European speech in sound and so different m structure and charac- 
ter that it is not surprising that erroneous conceptions concerning 
them should anse. The unlearned conceived the ideas that the 
speech of all Indians of whatsoever tribe was practically the same, 
that it was little more than a sort of gibbensh, that it contained but 
a small number of words, that to eke out its shortcomings the 
Indian was compelled to use gestures, that it was hardly human 
speech, much less orderly and well developed language. 

A comprehension of the manifold variety of Indian linguistic 
families, embracing a multitude of languages and dialects, of their 
rich vocabularies, flexible grammatical methods, and general sufh- 
ciency to express any and all concepts the Indian mind is capable 
of entertaining, above all, of their capacity, shared with more 
advanced tongues, of indefinite expansion corresponding to culture 
growth, was reserved for a later period and more complete study. 
The intricacies of Indian languages are even yet but partially under- 
stood ; their proper study has hardly begun, so vast is the held. 

Indians not Nomadic, — One of the common faliacies of early 
historians, by no means yet entirely dissipated, was the idea that 
the Indians were generally nomadic, having no fixed place of abode, 
but wandering hither and yon as fancy or the necessities of ex- 
istence demanded. The term nomadic is not, in fact, properly ap- 
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plicable to any Indian tribe, Every tribe and every congeries of 
tribes, with exceptions to be noted, laid claim to and dwelt within 
the limits of a certain tract or region the boundaries of which were 
well understood and were handed down by tradition and never re- 
linquished save to a superior force, Between many of the tribes, 
indeed, were debatable areas, owned by none but claimed by all, 
which from time immemorial formed the cause of disputes and inter- 
tribal wars. Most or all of the tribes east of Mississippi river, 
except in the north, and some west of it, were to a greater or less 
extent agricultural and depended much for food on the products 
of their tillage. During the hunting season such tribes or villages 
broke up into small parties and dispersed over their domains more 
or less widely in search of game; or they visited the seashore for 
fish and shellfish. Only in this restricted sense may they be said 
to be nomadic. The so-called “horse Indians" and the Plains 
Indians, at least after the latter acquired the horse, wandered very 
widely in search of their chief dependence, the buffalo. Though 
most of these had no fixed and permanent villages, they yet pos- 
sessed clear ideas as to the extent of their own territory as well as 
that of their neighbors. The Athapascan and Algonquian tribes of 
the far north, where absence of agriculture, the wide expanses of 
desolate territory, and the nature of the game necessitated frequent 
changes of abode and forbade any form of fixed village life, most 
nearly approached nomadic life. 

Indian Ownership of Land. — The exact nature of Indian own- 
ership of land appears not to have been understood by the early 
settlers, and the misunderstanding was the fruitful source of trouble 
and even bloodshed. Neither the individual Indian nor the family 
possessed vested rights in land. The land belonged to the tribe as 
a whole. Individual families and clans might appropriate for their 
own use and tillage any portion of the tribe’s unoccupied domain. 
Hence it was impossible for a chief, family, clan, or any section of a 
tribe legally to sell or to give away to aliens, white or red, any part 
of the tribal domain, and the inevitable consequences of illegal sales 
or gilts was bad feeling, followed often by repudiation of the con- 
tract by the tribe asa whole, Attempts by the whites to enforce 
these supposed legal sales were followed by disorder and bloodshed, 
often by prolonged wars. 
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Ideas of Royaliy. — 1t is perhaps not strange that the early emi- 
grants to America, habituated to European ideas of royal descent 
and kingly prerogative, should describe the simple village and 
tribal organizations of the Indians with high-sounding phrases. 
Early treatises on the Indians teem with the terms “ king,” 
"queen," and “princess,” and even with ideas of hereditary priv- 
ilege and rank. It would be difficult to imagine states of society 
more unlike than one implied by such terms and the simple democ- 
racy of most of the Indians, On the northwest coast ideas of caste 
had gained a foothold, principally founded on a property basis, but 
this was exceptional. Equality and independence were the cardinal 
principles of Indian society. In some tribes, as the [roquois, certain 
of the highest chieftaincies were confined to certain clans, and these 
may be said in a modified sense to have been hereditary. Practi- 
cally, however, all the offices within the limits of the tribal govern- 
ment were purely elective. The ability of the candidates, their 
courage, eloquence, previous services, above all their personal pop- 
ularity, formed the basis for election to any and all offices. No 
power in any wise analogous to that of the despot, no rank savoring 
of inheritance, as we understand the term, existed among our 
Indians. Even military service was not compulsory, but he who 
would might organize a war party, and the courage and known 
prowess in war of the leader chiefly determined the number of his 
followers. So loose were the ties of authority on the warpath that 
a bad dream or an unlucky presage was enough to diminish the 
number of the war party at any time or even to break it up entirely. 

The idea prevalent among the colonists of a legal executive head 
over the Indians, a so-called king, was acceptable on account of the 
aid it lent to the transaction of business with the Indians, especially 
to the enforcement of contracts, It enabled the colonists to treat 
directly and effectively with one man, or at most with a few, for the 
sale of land, instead of with the tribe asa whole. The fact 1s that 
social and political organization was of the lowest kind; the very 
name of tribe, with implication of a body bound together by social 
ties arid under some central authority, is of very uncertain application. 

Knowledge of Medicine. — Many erroneous ideas of the practice 
of medicine among the Indians are current, often fostered by quacks 
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who claim to have received herbs and methods of practice from noted 
Indian doctors, The medical art among all Indians was rooted in 
sorcery; and the prevailing idea that diseases were caused by the 
presence or acts of evil spirits, which could be removed only by 
sorcery and incantation, controlled diagnosis and treatment. This 
conception gave tise to both priest and physician. Combined with 
it there grew up a certain knowledge of and dependence upon 
simples, one important development of which was what we know as 
the doctrine of signatures, according to which the color, shape, and 
markings of plants are supposed to indicate the organs for which 
in disease they are supposed to be efficacious specifics. There was 
current in many tribes, especially among the old women, a rude 
knowledge of the therapeutic use of a considerable number of plants 
and roots and of the sweating process, which was employed with 
little discrimination, 

The Great Spirit, — Among the many erroneous conceptions re- 
garding the Indian none has taken deeper root than the one which 
ascribes to him belief in an overruling deity, the “ Great Spirit." 
Very far removed from this tremendous conception of one all- 
powerful deity was the Indian. belief in a multitude of spirits that 
dwelt in animate and inanimate objects, to propitiate which was the 
chief object of his supplications and sacrifices. То none of his 
deities did the Indian ascribe moral good or evil. His religion was 
practical. The spirits were the source of good or bad fortune 
whether on the hunting path or the war trail, in the pursuit of a 
wife or in a ball game, If successful he adored, offered. sacrifices, 
and made valuable presents. f unsuccessful he cast his manitou 
away and offered his faith to more powerful or more friendly deities. 

In this world of spirits the Indian dwelt in perpetual fear, He 
feared to offend the spirits of the mountains, of the dark wood, of 
the lake, of the prairie. The real Indian was a different creature 
from the joyous and untrammeled savage pictured and envied by the 
poct and philosopher. 

Happy Hunting Ground. — 1f the term be understood to imply 
nothing more than a belief of the Indian in a future existence, it 
answers, perhaps, as well as another. That the Indian believes in 
a future life his mortuary rites abundantly testify. It may be con- 
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fidently stated that no tribe of American Indians was without some 
idea of a life after death: but as to its exact nature and whereabouts 
the Indian's ideas, differing in different tribes, were vague. Nor 
does it appear that belief in a future life had any marked influence 
on the daily life and conduct of the individual, The American 
Indian seems not to have evolved the idea of hell and future 
punishment. 

Division of. Labor,— The position of woman in Indian society, 
especially as regards the division of labor, has been misunderstood. 
Historians have generally pictured her as a drudge and slave, toiling 
incessantly, while her indolent husband idles away most of the time 
and exists chiefly by the fruits of her labor. While the picture ts 
not wholly false, it is much overdrawn, chiefly because the observa- 
tions which suggest it were made about the camp or village, їп 
which and in the neighboring fields lay the peculiar province of 
woman's activity, In addition to the nurture of children, their 
duties were the care of the habitation, cooking, preparation of 
skins, and the making of clothing, pottery, and basketry ; and 
among many tribes they were expected also to help bring home 
the spoils of the chase. Among agricultural tribes tillage of the 
fields was largely woman's work. Thus her tasks were many and 
laborious, but she had her hours for gossip and for special women’s 
games, Inan Indian community, where the food question is always 
a serious one, there can be no idle hands. The women were aided 
in their round of tasks by the children and the old men, Where 
slavery existed their toil was further lightened by the aid of slaves, 
and in other tribes captives were often compelled to aid in the 
women’s work. 

The men did all the hunting, fishing, and trapping, which in 
savagery are always toilsome, frequently dangerous, and not rarely 
fatal, especially in winter. The man alone bore arms, and to him be- 
longed the chances and dangers of war. The making and admin- 
istration of laws, the conduct of treaties, and the general regulation 
of tribal affairs were in the hands of the men, though in these fields 
woman also had important prerogatives. To men were entrusted all 
the important ceremonies and most of the religious rites, also the 
task of memorizing tribal records and treaties, as well as rituals, 
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which involved astonishing feats of memory. The chief manual 
labor of the men was the manufacture of hunting and war imple- 
ments, an important occupation that took much time. The manu- 
facture of canoes, also, was chiefly man's work, Thus in Indian 
society the position of woman was always subordinate, and the lines 
of demarcation between the duties of the sexes were everywhere 
sharply drawn. Nevertheless, the division of labor was not so 
unequal as it might seem to the casual observer, and it is difficult to 
understand how the line could have been more fairly drawn ina 
state of society where the military spint was so dominant. Indian 
communities lived in constant danger of attack, and their men, 
whether in camp or on the march, must ever be ready at a moment's 
warning to seize their arms and defend their homes and families. 

Where Indian communities adopted settled village life, as did 
the Pueblo peoples, or where the nature of tribal wealth was such 
as to enable women to become property-holders on a large scale, as 
among the Navaho, whose women own the sheep, or where slavery 
was an established institution and extensively practised, as among 
the northwest coast tribes, the position of women advanced, and 
there ensued, among other social changes, a more equal division of 
laborious tasks. 

Indian Population, — Early estimates of Indian population were 
greatly exaggerated, chiefly because they were based on the num- 
bers observed in the more populous districts, as along the coast, on 
the natural waterways, and in permanent settlements. The infer- 
ence was that elsewhere the population was equally large, whereas 
the country as a whole was but sparsely populated, and there were 
extensive tracts in the United States which were practically unin- 
habited. Later, when a fairly accurate census revealed a compara- 
tively small population, the difference between the first estimates and 
the actual numbers was accounted for by the theory of rapid deci- 
mation due to pestilence. The Indian population of prehistoric 
America can never be known, but all available data indicate that it 
could not possibly have exceeded a million; many authorities be- 
lieve an estimate of half that number sufficient. 

Degeueracy of Mixed-bloods. — It has long been an adage that 
the mixed-blood is a moral degenerate, exhibiting few or none of 
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the virtues of either, but all the vices of both of the parent stocks. 
In various parts of the country there are many mixed-bloods of 
undoubted ability and of high moral standing, and there is no evi- 
dence to prove that the low moral status of the average mixed- 
bloods of the frontier is a necessary result of mixture of blood, but 
there is much to indicate that it arises chiefly from his unfortunate 
environment. The mixed-blood finds little favor with cither race, 
while his superior education and advantages, derived from associa- 
tion with the whites, enable him to outstrip his Indian brother in the 
pursuit of either good or evil. Absorption into the dominant race 
is likely to be the fate of the Indian, and there is no reason to fear 
that when freed from his anomalous environment the mixed-blood 
will not win an honorable, social, industrial, and political place in the 
national life. 

Indian Pygmies and Giants.— All times and all peoples have 
had traditions of pygmies and giants. It is therefore nowise sur- 
prising that such myths were early transplanted to American soil. 
The story of an ancient race of pygmies in Tennessec, familiar to 
most archeologists, owes its origin to the discovery, in the carly half 
of the last century, of numerous small stone coffins, or cists, contain- 
ing skeletons. The largest, measured by Featherstonhaugh, was 24 
inches long by 9 inches deep, The small size of the cists was 
assumed by their discoverers to be proof of the existence of 2 race 
of dwarfs, and the belief gained ready credence and exists to the 
present day in the minds of afew. In many cases the skeletons of 
the supposed dwarfs proved to be those of children, while, as pointed 
out by Jones and Thomas, the skeletons of the adults found in the 
cists had been deprived of flesh, a common Indian mortuary custom, 
and then disjointed, when the bones of an adult could be packed 
into a very small space. 

A race of dwarfs has also been popularly ascribed to the cliff- 
dweller region of New Mexico and Arizona, partly owing to the 
finding of shriveled and shrunken mummies of children, too hastily 
assumed to be those of dwarfs, and partly owing to the discovery 
of small apartments in the cliff dwellings, of the nature of cubby- 
holes for the storage of property, the entrances to which were too 
small to permit the passage, erect, of an ordinary man ; hence, in the 
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mind of the discoverers, they must have been used by dwarfs. The 
Pueblo peoples are, indeed, of relatively small stature, but they are 
as far from being dwarfs as other Indians from being giants.’ 

The myth of the discovery of giant skeletons perennial in news- 
papers, is revived at times by the finding of huge fossil mammalian 
remains of ancient epochs, erroncously supposed by the ignorant to 
be human; atothers by the discovery of buried skeletons the bones 
of which have in the course of time become separated so as to give 
the impression of beings of unusual height. There was considerable 
diversity of stature among Indian tribes, some, as the Pueblos, being 
of rather small size, while among the tribes of the lower Colorado 
and the Plains were many men of unusual size, Now and then, too, 
as among other peoples, a man is found who is a real giant among 
his kind ; a skeleton was exhumed in West Virginia which measured 
7 feet in length and 19 inches across the shoulders, 

Mound-builders and Chiff-dwellers,—The belief was formerly 
held by many that the mound-builders of the Mississippi valley and 
the clifedwellers of the southwestern border were racially distinct 
from the Indians or had reached a superior degree of culture, The 
more thoroughly the mounds and cliff ruins have been explored and 
the more carefully the artifacts, customs, and culture status of these 
ancient peoples are studied, the more apparent 3s it that their attain- 
ments were nowise superior to those of the later Indian. There is 
no evidence incompatible with the theory that the builders of the 
mounds and the dwellers in the cliffs are the ancestors of the tribes 
now or recently in possession of the same regions. 

Stelidity and Taciturmty. — The idea of the Indian, once popu- 
lar, suggests a taciturn and stolid character who smoked his pipe 
in silence and stalked reserved and dignified among his fellows. 
Unquestionably the Indian of the Atlantic slope differed in many 
respects from his kinsmen farther west; it may be that the forest 
Indian of the north and east imbibed something of the spirit of the 
primeval woods which, deep and gloomy, overspread much of his 
region. 1f so, he has no counterpart in the regions west of the 


For details respecting the dwarf of Tennessee see Haywood, Natural and Aberig- 
наг Ригу е Trnmeiee, 1823; and Jones, Anfiguitics of Temmesser, 10, 1876. 
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Mississippi. On occasions of ceremony and religion the western 
Indian can be both dignified and solemn, as befits the occasion, but 
his nature, if not as bright and sunny as that of the Polynesian, 1s at 
least as far removed from moroseness as his disposition is from taci- 
tumity. The Indian of the present day has a fair sense of humor 
and is by no means a stranger to jest, laughter, and even repartee, 
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The American Nation: A History. Volume JI Basis of American 
History, 1500-гооо. By Lavincston Farraxp, A.M., M. D., 
Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University. New York and 
London: Harper Brothers — 1904. 8°, 303 pagës; r pl, to maps: 
The American nation as a political unit merely is à subject easily 

compassed by the historian, since its foundation lies not only within the 
period of written history, but within the narrow limits of discovery and 
colonization, But he who would venture to treat the national history in 
its fuller significance must carry his researches beyond the limits of the 
Columbian period and over a vast range of subject-matter; he must con- 
sider the maces and cultures of the Old World and their far-reaching in- 
fluence in the New; he must have an intimate acquaintance with the New 
World, giving due attention to its configuration, its climate, and its 
resources, and must build up the background of his picture with the his- 
tory of the American race. These are the elements that, in the view of 
Dr Farrand, constitute the basis of the history of the American nation. 
‘The time may or may not have come for an adequate presentation of this 
history; the point of view may not yet be sufficiently remote for com- 
prehensive vision, and the knowledge of the field and its complex phe- 
nomena may not be sufficiently complete; but our author has ventured 
on the task, and the future must determine the wisdom of the under- 
taking and the degree of his success. 

In the earlier chapters the author depicts in a simple and effective 
manner the physical features of the continent, characterizing the areas 
fitted for human occupancy and pointing out the bearing of the mountain 
masses, the deserts, and rivers on the distribution of populations. He 
shows how the invading race advanced to the conquest of the fertile 
valleys and the prairies, and how the aborigines were pushed inland 
along the waterways, across the passes, and over the portages, until the 
great habitable areas were almost completely wrested from their grasp. 
The special areas that had nurtured the native communities and developed 
their peculiar culture now became the focal centers for the development 
of the new people and the new culture. Dr Farrand summarizes the 
characteristics of the great areas of human activity, and enumerates 
(touching all too lightly on the mineral kingdom) the resources which, 
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under the simple regime of the Indian, gave him an impulse toward civil- 
ization, and which in the stronger grasp of the white race created a new 
empire almost within the limit of a lifetime. Having covered this much 
of the ground, the author takes up the story of the native tribes as an 
essential part of the national history. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to a consideration of the very important ques- 
tion of the antiquity of man in what is uow the domain of the American 
nation. ‘The geological evidence is dismissed with a few short pari- 
graphs, leaving the impression that as yet little satisfactory proof of great 
antiquity has been found, Facts relied on when investigations began a 
few years ago as fully establishing the existence of conditions of occu- 
pancy and culture parallel with those of Europe, have more recently 
been given different and much simpler interpretations, Finds of artifacts 
in Glacial gravels are too few and too imperfectly attested to carry con- 
viction to the conservative student, and it is pointed out that caves which 
have for untold centuries offered free shelter to the tribes that have come 
and gone, yield no trace of occupancy by others than the Indian tribes 
as known to us. [It is justly considered, however, that the continent 
must have been occupied for thousands of years, the well-authenticated 
traces extending far back toward the period that witnessed the final 
retreat of the Glacial ice beyond the northern limits of the Great Lakes. 
The mound builders and the cliff dwellers, about whom much misconcep- 
tion and error have insisted on clustering, are relegated to their proper 
place in the simple history of Indisn occupancy. In the light of the 
straightforward and judicious interpretations presented by Dr Farrand, 
the cobwebs of early misinterpretation are swept completely away. 

In Chapter 6 a comprehensive glance is taken of the North Ameri- 
can aborigines for the period beginning with 1500 and ending with гооо 
— the period during which they have been under the observation of our 
own race. ‘The first requisite in this presentation is a classification of the 
extensive and complex phenomena involved, and it is pointed out that 
four groupings of the tribes are possible: by physical characters, by lan- 
guages, by geographical areas, and by culture groups. ‘The physical char- 
acters are varied and pronounced, but difficult to formulate in such ways 
as to serve as a basis for treatment. The grouping by languages is re- 
garded as the most satisfactory for scientific discussion, but the tribes 
north of Mexico present such a wonderful diversity of tongues that fifty- 
seven distinct linguistic groups or families are recognized, making impos- 
sible a brief and comprehensive treatment on this basis. 

It is believed by Dr Farrand that a grouping by geographical areas 
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is the most satisfactory for his purpose, the areas being such as have, partly 
at least, through their peculiar characteristics of conformation and resour- 
ces, led to the development of somewhat decidedly distinctive phases of 
culture, By this method the number of groups may be large or small as 
the treatment demands, Seven are considered. sufficient for the author's 
purpose, and are as follows; (1) the Eskimo ; (2) the tribes of the North 
Pacific coast: (3) the tribes of the Mackenzie river basin and the high 
plateaus; (4) the tribes of the Columbia river and California ; (5) the 
tribes of the Great Plains; (6) the tribes of the eastern woodlands; and 
(7) the tribes of the Southwest and Mexico. The Eskimo occupy the 
northern shoreline of the continent from Hering sea to Greenland, and 
Originally, it is surmised, extended south into New England. They are 
a people widely separated from the Indian in physical and mental char- 
acters, whose origin is not determined, but whose adjustment to the Arctic 
environment and unique resultant culture are among the most interesting 
and instructive lessons of aboriginal America. Contrasting strongly with 
the Eskimo, and presenting physical and cultural characters hardly less re- 
markable, are the tribes of the Northwest coast. The third group, assem- 
bled im the great northern inland region, connects with the Eskimo on 
the north and extends from the coast ranges on the west to Hudson bay 
on the east; while the fourth occupies the basin of Columbia river and the 
numerous minor valleys opening out to the Pacific in Oregon and California, 
The fifth group comprises the great warrior-hunter tribes of the inland 
plains, of which the Siowx are taken as the type; the sixth, the formerly 
powerful and strongly contrasting Iroquoian and Algonquian groups of the 
eastern woodland northand south, with whichthe English and French colon- 
ists had chiefly to deal ; and the seventh, the many tribes of the Southwest 
and Mexico, presenting numerous physical types and greatly diversified 
cultures, Of the three hundred or more tribes thus passed under review, 
few could even be mentioned and fewer described by Dr Farrand with 
any degree of fulness in the brief space allotted; but the perusal of these 
chapters will give the reader an excellent notion of the people as a whole, 
and of the groups as assembled in the great specialization areas of the 
northern portions of the continent. 

The chapters treating of the social organization of the tribes ; houses, 
house life, and food quest; industrial life and warfare ; religion, mythol- 
ogy, and art; and the character and future of the Indians, which follow, 
are excellent summaries of. these subjects; and the final chapter, a critical 
essay on authorities, will prove to be of high value to the student. 

Not without shortcomings such as necessarily result from the crowd- 
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ing of a vast subject within narrow limits (the faults of omission), this 
work is charmingly simple, direct, and comprehensive. The reader is 
not led into troublesome mares of speculation, nor is he asked tà skate on 
the thin ice of preconceived notions; the work must therefore prove a 
boon to schools and to the general public, which have too long been at 
the mercy of the hobby-rider and the sensation-monger. It is conserva- 
tive and refreshingly healthy in tone throughout. ‘The publishers will be 
fortunate if the other volumes of the composite work to which this one 
belongs reach an equal standard of excellence. 
W. H. HoLurs 


An Outline of the Theory of Organic Evolution, with a Description ef 
some of the Phenomena which it Explains, By MAYNARD M. Mer- 
CALF. New York: The Macmillan Company. t904. 8°, xxii, 
z04 pages, illustrated. 

This book, às the author says, is not intended for biologists, but for 
laymen, and especially for such as are somewhat young either in. years ar 
inscience, But many a biologist could doubtless refresh his memory, 
dimmed by long special researches, by scanning its attractive pages, and 
especially its profuse and well-selected illustrations. Lt covers the entire 
field of organic nature, and the examples are drawn as well from plants as 
from animals. The author, although he says that he believes ** that all 
nature is controlled by an intelligent Providence,'' is a thoroughgoing 
evolutionist. He is also open-minded, and accepts all the evidence from 
whatever source. For example, he gives some excellent illustrations of 
sexual selection, which some eminent evolutionists affect to discredit. 

If the book were exclusively devoted to biology in the narrower sense 
of dealing with plants and the lower animals, it could not be expected 
that the Amertcan Anthropologist would give space to it, however meri- 
torious, but the author has not stopped with animals in the ordinary 
sense. He has devoted a chapter to the evolution of man. In this he 
says: 

“Study of human anatomy shows mankind to be probably a single 
species, belonging to the Primates, a group of the Mammalia, including, 
besides man, the lemurs and the apes and monkeys of the eastern and 
western hemispheres. Man is most related to the Siwy, the tailless 
apes of Asia and Africa, including the gibbon, the orang, the chimpanzee, 
and the gorilla. t is usual to. place humankind in a distinct family of 
Primates, Hominid. It is now tht gencral consensus- of opinion that we 
should recognize but a single species and distinguish as subspecies the 
several races of men.'' 
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In support of these views he gives the well-known figures of Huxley 
showing the skeletons of man and the four anthropoid apes, and also the 
remarkable series of embryos arranged by Haeckel to show the phylogeny 
and ontogeny of man, This series first appeared in Haeckel's Anthro- 
pogenie, 1874, pL v. It has been copied many times, and our author, 
who does not seem to be acquainted with Haeckel's work, borrowed it 
from Romanes (Daría and after Darwín, pp. 152-153). 

The general reflections in which the author indulges growing out of 
these and other facts adduced in favor of human evolution, show a strong 
courdinating power and a broad view of his subject. ‘The réle of the 
higher mind is clearly grasped, and its bearing on the future of evolution, 
both favorable and unfavorable, is well set forth, Perhaps he somewhat 
exaggerates the tendency of civilization to preserve the biologically unfit, 
but he may be pardoned, for this is a favorite theme of modern biological 
philosophers, many of whom are so carried away by it that they lose all 
sense of perspective and become wholly pessimistic. Not so our author, 
although he sounds the note of warning. But he sees, as many do not, 
that intelligence exempts mankind for the most part from the principle of 
selection, and enables him to control and transform his environment, in- 
stead of being controlled and transformed by it. *' We can,'' he says 
!tg a considerable extent, control our own evolution. The lower ani- 
mals cannot do so. They lack the intelligence which gives us this power." 
But he seems to share with Galton, Ribot, and others the faith that what- 
ever progress is to be brought about through intelligence must consist in 
some sort of rational stirpiculture or ''eugenics,'" and be exclusively 
physiological, The idea of a strictly social evolution, as distinguished 
from biological evolution, seems to be outside the range of his studies. 

Lester F. Warp. 


An Introduction to the Theory ef Mental and Secial Measurements. By 
EpwakD lL. THORNDIKE. New York: The Science Press, 1904. 
8°, хї, 210 pages. 

The author claims this book to be a statement of the first principles 
and rules of procedure in the treatment of statistical data, to serve as a 
handbook for the students of all sciences using statistical material. Yet it 
is obvious, on looking into the special methods discussed, that the treatise 
is expressly for the students of education and psychology. ‘The apparent 
design of the work is to present methods of procedure based on mathe- 
matical conceptions with the mathematics left out, the author himself 
being fully conscious of the awkwardness of his position. Since methods 
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of handling statistics for variable phenomena are of special interest to 
physical anthropology, an application of methods to similar conditions 
in other fields of investigation will always deserve attention. All statis- 
tical work in variation proceeds on the assumption that variation is the 
result of a large number of independent causes working independently, 
the probabilities of their acting and not acting being equal. Such a con- 
dition gives a distribution of cases expressed by the binomial formula. 
Whenever it can be established that anatomical measurements for a 
homogeneous people follow the same law, mathematics will be of great 
service and new fields of research will present themselves. — Physical 
anthropology has firmly established itself by empirically demonstrating 
the correspondence between the observed facts and this mathematical ex- 
pression. However, the great obstacle to research has been the general 
ignorance of mathematics on the part of the workers, self-justified by 
traditions against the use of its methods. 

While the psychologists have been using the same mathematical 
methods, they have not yet demonstrated in the same rough fashion the 
correspondence between their data and the binomial formula, or the more 
general expression of the exponential formula. The author devotes 
much space to the presentation of types of distribution obtained in the 
various kinds of data to give the student some idea of the basis for the 
assumption of the applicability of the mathematical formulas that hold for 
the conditions of a single type of distribution. This is commendable 
and safe ground, but merely states observations. The critical reader ol 
the book must feel that the advice of the author to regard every distribu- 
tion as being of the symmetrical type unless there is good for not 
doing so would rule out the remainder of the book, since, as far as can be 
judged by eye, the majority of the plotted distributions show asymmetrical 
tendencies. This will doubtless serve the good purpose of making the 
student duly cautious in the use of the method. ‘The weakness of the 
author's position is in his failure to give a satisfactory basis for the determi- 
nation of asymmetry. The question of the type of distribution would 
have come to something more definite If the relation between the higher 
powers of the deviations and the type of distribution had been discussed. 
As it is, the whole preliminary discussion fails to suggest a way out of 
seemingly hopeless diversity of forms of distribution. 

The book must be estimated as an exposition of established methods 
rather than as a contribution to the knowledge of the subject. To this 
end the author has chosen a few main points and treated them at length. 
The illustrative examples ore original, and although sometimes a little 
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strained seem to serve their purpose: ¢. g., John's Christmas money, 
the relative probability of his receiving a dollar from different sources, is 
carried through the entire chapter on the cause of variability. 

Some useful adaptations of principles are worked out by the author as 
special methods of procedure in psychological research: f. g., the trans- 
mutation of relative measures into those of quantity, ‘The author's discus- 
sion of the zero point of a series seems unnecessarily confusing ; in this as 
in several other instances he gives the reader the impression that he is in 
too great haste to get to the end, ‘The standard deviation is represented 
in the exponential formula by à and in the text by «; as this occurs on 
the same page without explanation it will confuse the student, The dis- 
tinction between the mode and the average is dwelt upon at length, but 
it would have been more emphatic if a brief mathematical demonstration 
had been added. In the treatment of accuracy of measurements the 
student should have been given the simple formula for the correction of 
the standard deviation. These are some of the instances in which the 
author's fear of mathematics led him to eliminate matter that is really 
useful to the reader even though he must take its verity on faith. 

The appearance of the book is an encouraging sign that psychology 
may be about to begin substantial advance in one important part of its 
field. Asa text book for a preparatory course to psychological investiga- 
tion it has many points of excellence, but the author's hope that it will be 
of great service to the unmatheinatical reader is not well grounded, for 
it is the experience of the reviewer that even such a presentation reaches 
only the mathematically inclined. CLARK WiSsLER. 


Notes @archéologre préhistorigue. — Nos. ancitres primitifs. Par A, 
Dorwseav. Preface par le. Docteur Capitan, Paris: Librarie C. 
Clavreuil. 1905. 8°, zo2-pages, 109 figures. 

This volume is very well characterized by the author in the dedication 
as ““a work of popularization '’; and again by Dr Capitan in the preface 
as'*a concise résumé of the history of our primitive ancestors.'' Turn- 
ing to the table of contents, the history is found to be limited to the chap- 
ters dealing with the ages of stone. Such a work marks a timely step in 
the right direction. The domain of prehistoric archeology is a broad one. 
The period of pioneering has therefore of necessity been long. But there 
comes a time in the development of a science, as in that of a country, 
when the trail should give place to the highway. There are those who 
will always prefer the trail. Let them stil] wander to their heart's con- 
tent through the wilderness. Their course leads by way of the numerous 
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publications of museums, societies, academies, etc.; of scientific journals, 
government reports, books of travel, as well as works on special topics. 
But that way is too laborious for the great majority whose means of com- 
munication should be as easy and direct as possible, and who may choose 
to be personally conducted. In that case, Doigneau is recommended as 
their guide. He knows the field and has supplemented his text by 
copious references to the original sources of information. 

In archeology it is necessary to know the when as well as the what 
and the where; hence the importance of chronological classification. In 
prehistoric archeology the chronology is of necessity relative rather than 
absolute. ‘The author offers nothing new in the way of classification, his 
outline agreeing practically with that made by Gabriel de Mortillet? more 
than ten years ago. The stone age is divided into three periods: (1) 
eolithic, (2) paleolithic, and (3) neolithic. It is well known that to Sir 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) belongs the credit of first employing the 
terms paleolithic and neolithic, As to the name colithic, the author 
leaves one to infer (p. 36) that itwas introduced by G. de Mortillet, 
Dr A. Rutot' of Brussels also believes him to have been the first to pro- 
pose that name to designate a primitive industry antedating the paleo- 
lithic: In the opinion of the reviewer, and as stated by him in a paper 
written last year but not yet published, the priority belongs to Mr J, 
Allen Brown, late fellow of the Geological Society of London, who made 
use of the term ** eolithic '" in a communication * read before tlie Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland on March 8th, 1392, 
whereas de Mortillet submitted his ** Classification palethnologique '' to 
the Paris Society of Anthropology on December 6, 1894." 

The eolithic period of Dolgneau, like that of de Mortillet, is placed 
wholly in the Tertiary. The paleolithic is referred to the early Quater- 
nary and the neolithic to the Recent; On the other hand Rutot has 
recently shown that the eolithic is by no means confined to the Tertiary 
— Reutelian, Reutelo-Mesvinian, and Mesvinian industries all occur- 
ring in the lower Quaternary. In regard to the subdivisions of the 
paleolithic period, the author docs not seem to share the opinion of 
Professor Hoemes? and others that the Chellean, Acheulian, and 

‘Classification palethnologkque, Jill, Soc. d'antkr. de París, 1894. p. 616. 

WLe prébistorique dans I" Europe centrale, ete Eraf de CR. di Congr, 
ard, ef a Rih, Dinant, 1909, p. 244. 

* Om the continuity of the paleolithic amd neolithic periods. 7. A. Л, xxi, 93. 

i Page Gró of the Bulletin. 

Moris Hoernes, Der Sifuvial: Mentsch in Esnrope, Braunschwelg, Friedrich Viewtg 
und Sohn, 1903 ( reviewed in derrican Antáropologist, X, 3., 1903, V, 695): 
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Mousterian epochs are but phases of one and the same industry. Yet 
he goes so far as to admit that: the Acheulian cannot be considered as 
constituting a veritable epoch. [tis at the same time the end of the 
Chellean and the beginning of the Mousterian, a passage from the one to 
the other, aud marking a relatively short period of time. The Solutrean 
isalso looked upon asa transition epoch. A good deal of space is given to 
the closing epoch of the paleolithic period which was marked by a real 
passion for art. Indeed the Magdalenian epoch may well be called the 
Phidian age of prehistoric times. Records have been preserved of each 
successive step from sculpture in the round, through high-relief and low- 
relief to delicate engraving. Color was sometimes combined with engrav- 
ing, as in the remarkable frescoes which adorn the cavern walls of Fond- 
de-Gaume, near Les Eyzies. Curious markings suggestive of a halter on 
some of the figures of horses from the cavern walls of Combarelles, also 
near Les Eyzies, have led to the question of domestication of animals 
during the paleolithic period. Doigneau does not believe the evidence 
sufficient to demonstrate that any animal had become domesticated previous 
to the arrival of the neolithic peoples in Europe. 

The closing chapter deals with thé neolithic period; the hiatus, sup- 
posed by some to separate it from the paleolithic, the author believes to 
be non-existent. In support of this view he marshals the evidence 
furnished by the researches of de Mortillet at la Tourasse ( Haute- 
Garonne), Piette at Mas d'Azil (Ariége), Salmon and Capitan at Cam- 
pigny (Seine-Inférieure), and d'Ault du Mesnil in the valley of the 
Somme. The Tourassian is a transition epoch. ‘The Campignian epoch 
ig characterized by the survival of a few ancient types, such as scrapers, 
double scrapers, and gravers, and the appearance of two new types; the 
paring-knife and the pick. Nowhere was there the slightest evidence of 
an attempt at polishing the stone implements. This was reserved for the 
following epoch, the so-called Robenhausian. 

The story as told by Doigneau is attractive throughout. The ex- 
cellent figures are, happily, almost exclusively of specimens in his own 
collection. ‘The references, though numerous, are wholly confined to 
French authors or French translations of foreign authors, with the excep- 
tion of citations [rom a few classical writers — a limitation perhaps more 
apparent than real when the scope of the work is taken into consideration. 
A few typographical errors are noted, among which may possibly be 
classed the statement that Pithecanthropus was found near Java. 

GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY. 
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Personal Names ef Indians ef New Jersey : Being a list of Six Hundred 
and Fifty such Names, Gleaned mostly from Judian deeds of te Seven 
teenth Century. By Winans Newson, Paterson, N. J.; The 
Paterson History Club. 1904. $°, 83 pages. 

The title of this book sufficiently explains itself. The author, who 
has already given us a work on the “ Indians of New Jersey," states in the 
preface that the nucleus of the present compilation appeared in the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist for January, тоот, and that the interest manifested 
in that publication has led him to extend the list to its present proportions. 
‘It is believed that no such list of aboriginal personal names, principally 
of the seventeenth century, has ever been published before," It is à 
laborious and valuable work, conscientiously performed, of use alike to 
the historian, philologist, and ethnologist, particularly in connection 
with the old Lenape or Delaware tribe. Its usefulness will increase with 
acquaintance, and it would be well if we could have more such compila- 
tions on which to draw for material. James MOONEY. 


The Mythology of the Wichita, Collected under the Auspices of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. By GEORGE A. DORSEY, Curator of 
Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum, Washington: Published 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1904. (Publication 
No. 21.) 8^, 351 pages. 

This and the companion volume by the same author, 7+adifioas of the 
Arikara (Publication No. 17) are the most recent fruits of a study of the 
Caddoan tribes begun several years ago by Dr Dorsey for the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum and continued under an allotment from the Carnegie 
Institution. The Wichita area southern branch, as the Arikara are a north- 
егп branch, of the Pawnee proper, all three tribes speaking the same 
language with dialectic variations, and being primarily sedentary and 
agricultural in habit as distinguished from the roving, hunting tribes by 
which they were formerly surrounded. “The Wichita of today, now settled 
on individual allotments in southwestern Oklahoma, are all that are left 
of three formerly distinct tribes speaking the same language, viz., Wichita 
proper, Waco, and Tawaconi, with the Kichai, of distinct but cognate 
language, The Wichita proper when first known had their villages on 
the upper waters of Red river, about Wichita falls and in the Wichita 
mountains, while the other two bands lived farther south, and the Kichai 
farther east, in Texas. One hundred years ago the four tribes numbered 
together at least 2,500, the Wichita proper being estimated at 400 men. 
In 1874 they numbered together 671 souls; in 1385 they had dwindled 
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t0: 4453 and in 1903 to 538, a decrease of one-half im thirty years. Their 
fate is the common fate of the western tribes and emphasizes the necessity 
of energetic held work while opportunity remains. On the field result of 
the next ten years depends the final position of American ethnology. 

їп the valuable introductory sketch the earliest date noted is that of 
the Dragoon expedition to the North Fork village in 1834. The docu- 
mentary French history of the tribe goes back at least to 1720. The 
Rush Springs date given is a misprint for 1852: Only the Wichita 
proper lived at North Fork; the other bands came up from Texas in 
1850. 

An interesting account follows of the peculiar tattooing, from which 
the tribe derived the old name of Pani Piqué. Their unique grass houses 
and arbors are described in detail, and attention is given to their name 
system, childbirth, war, marriage and mourning customs, all of which are 
dominated by the religious idea, the religion itself being described as a 
star cuit, as is also that of the Pawnee. ‘The Sun, Moon, and Morning 
Star appear to be the most prominent divinities, the Moon presiding 
especially over the destinies of the women. ‘Time, from the creation to 
the death of all things, is divided into four eras. We are now in the 
fourth or era of decline, after which there will be a renewal by the star 
gods and another cycle of four eras will begin. Notwithstanding the 
commonly accepted opinion that the Pawnee and Wichita are a part of 
the Caddoan stock of the timber region of Louisiana and eastern Texas, 
both Dr Dorsey and Miss Alice C, Fletcher have independently arrived at 
the same conclusion, from a study of their cults, that the true ancient 
home of these tribes was in the open country of the plains or the desert 
southwest. 

Sixty myths are given, including variants, Several of the variants 
might well have been omitted, being simply fragmentary renderings of 
the more complete myth.as told by a better &tory-teller. In the shorter 
tales the Coyote, as ustal on the Plains, appears as a trickster, usually 
coming to grief in the end by his impatience and mercenary desire. 
'* He would always do something wrong and let the power escape him.” 
In “The Coyote and His Magie Shield and Arrows" we are introduced 
to some wonderful arrows which talk among themselves and go out every 
day hunting while their master remains at home. — '* Finally all his arrows 
came in, each carrying a whole buffalo." But all this was a long time 
ago. In ‘The Seven Brothers and the Woman,'* “when she tossed 
the double-ball she went with it up in the air'' to escape her pursuer, 
This story, which accounts for the origin of the Pleiades, has a close 
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parallel among the Kiowa, ‘he incident of smearmg an imseen night 
visitor with ashes occurs in some myth of nearly every tribe from the 
Eskimo to the isthmus, being usually told to account tor the spots on the 
moan. The main incident in '' The Woman who Married a Star" is 
also paralleled in probably all the Plains mythologics. 

Other coincidences with the universal body of Indian myth are con- 
stantly cropping out in these Wichita tales and may be accepted as the 
natural outcome of the workings of the primitive mind under similar 
circumstances, but occasionally we find parallels which seem unaccount- 
able except on the theory of actual contact by tribes or individuals. 
Asan instance take ‘The Man who Went to Spirit Land." His wife 
has died and he goes night after night to mourn at her grave. The spirit 
of a former friend appears and tells him how he may bring back the 
woman from the land of the dead. The spirit gives him four mud balls 
and instructs him how to use them. 

His friend touched his eyes and he found himself in another world, 
till with his friend. Around him, as far as his eye could see, he saw 
lodges. ‘They entered the homes of the dead, and finally came to the 
place where the dance’ was, and there the dead man left his friend, The 
live man saw his wife dancing, and as she came around he threw one of 
the mud balls at her and hit her, as he had been told to do, She went 
around the pole that they were dancing around and when she came around 
again he threw another mud ball at her and hit her again, Every time she 
came around he threw at her, until he had thrown the last ball. Then she 
left the dance and went off to her home, and the live man followed her." 

In the story of "The Daughter of the Sun," in the present Te- 
viewer's Afytls of He Cherokee in the 19th. Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, 19o2, seven messengers set out for the Spirit World ta bring 
back the soul of the daughter of the Sun, carrying with them seven 
magic rods: * They took the rods and a large box and traveled seven 
days to the west until they came to the Darkening Land. ‘There were a 
great many people there, and they were having a dance just as if they 
were at home in the settlement. The young woman was in the outside 
circle, and as she swung around to where the seven men were standing, 
one struck her with his rod and she turned her head and saw him. Asshe 
came around the second time another touched her with his rod, and then 
another and another, until at the seventh round she fell out of the ring, 
and they put her into the box and closed the lid fast," 

Several songs are given with musical notation by Mr Frederic. R. 
Burton. The last thirty-five pages are devoted to abstracts of the 
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myths, thus affording convenient basis for comparison. The language 
throughout is simple and in accord with Indian expression, and each In- 
dian assistant is given full credit. 

With so much that is good it is regrettable that we have not more, 
particularly in the way of notes and glossary. It has been well said that 
the purpose of a museum is to illustrate a series of labels. In a similar 
manner a main purpose of a myth collection is to Illustrate custom, ritual, 
and language. Almost every one of these myths contains reference to 
some custom or ceremony of which the layman would wish to know more, 
while an analytic vocabulary of the Indian terms would give a deeper 
meaning to the myths themselves and add a philologic value to this revela- 
tion of a most interesting people. James Mooney. 


Vier Lustspiele (Der fransósisch -preussisthe Krieg — ich gratufiere ; — 
Grosse Wahl! schaft grosse Qual — Ein Liebesbrief ). Von KosTA 
Takovic, Úbersetel und fiir díe deutsche Bühne bearbeitet von 
De Frrepeica S. Krauss, (Bibliothek ansgewihlter serbischer 
Meisterwerke, Band IV). Leipzig: Deutsche Verlagsaktien Gesell- 
schaft. 1904. 12°, xvi, 182 pages. 

In the fourth volume of the Library of Servian Masterworks, which 
Dr Krauss is now editing, he Introduces us to another talented young 
author who, although prematurely cut off just when life was most full of 
promise, has left such impress upon the literature of his people that his 
dramas are still the favorites of the Servian stage thirty years after his 
death. 

Kosta Trifkovit was born of Servian parents at Neusatz, southern 
Hungary, in 1843, and after the usual school period and a short experi- 
ence in sealaring life, he betook himself to law and literature while hold- 
ing a smal) governmental clerkship at Budapest. Hs literary efforts 
were directed chiefly to the building up of a national Servian stage at 
Neusatz to rival that of Belgrade. With capacity for doing two years’ 
work in one, and an equipment of five languages, he worked untiringly 
until stricken by a fever which finally resulted in his untimely death in 
1875 at the age of thirty-two. In four short years of production he had 
brought out seven original dramas, arranged ten others from the German 
and French, and written two important works of fiction and an autobio- 
graphy, besides critiques and numerous shorter articles which were pub- 
lished in a journal which he had founded. 

The four specimen comedies are filled with sparkling wit and catchy 
verses, and a succession of bewilderingly comic situations which finally 
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disentangle themselves, so that all ends well at last, a5 a good story 
should. ‘There are frequent appeals to Servian patriotism, and reference 
to several interesting national customs such as the New Year celebration 
and the betrothal feast, It is to be hoped that the translator may suc- 
ceed in his efforts to bring such excellent work to a wider circle of acquain- 
tance. James Mooney. 


Anthrapophyteia : Jahrbücher fiir Folkloristische Erhebungen und Por- 
sehungen zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der peschlechilichen Moral. 
[Yearbooks for Folklore Collections and Investigations relating to the 
Historical Development of the Sexual Code.] Herausgegeben von 
Dr Fereorica S. Krauss: Band I. Südslavische Volksüberlieferung- 
en, die sich auf den Geschlechtsverkehr beziehen. — I. Erzahlungen, 
gesammelt, verdeutscht und erliutert von Dr Friedrich S. Krauss. 
Leipzig: Deutsche Aktien-Gesellschaft, 1904. £”, xxii, £10 pages. 
This remarkable production of the distinguished South Slavic ethnolo- 

gist is the first volume of an investigation of the sexual folklore of the 

Balkan provinces, ûf which a preliminary publication appeared in Kripiadia 

(Paris) some years ago. The volume is dedicated to Dr Franz Boas of 

New York, who, in a brief introductory letter, points out the importance, 

to the student of European anthropology, ofa knowledge of present con- 

ditions, as well as of vanished and vanishing customs. 

The work, which is printed in numbered copies for the use of students 
only, embodies the result of a patient investigation of an important but 
peculiarly difficult and ungrateful subject along the border-line between 
primitive anthropology and modern civilization, From the nature of the 
subject itis impossible to go into detail, but it may be said briefly that 
every phase receives careful attention, from remains of ancient phallicism 
to the popular proverb, Special topics treated in this connection are 
supernatural conception, personal and place names, sexual teaching, 
betrothal and marriage customs, sexual hospitality, the jar prime noctis, 
erotic tattooing, perversions, and modern prostitution. Most of the ma- 
terial is given in the form of short narrative descriptions in the various 
Slavic provincial dialects, with German translation and notes- 

‘There is one curious Bosnian myth of a woman who becomes pregnant 
and a mother from having eaten the unconsumed heart of a sinner whose 
body had been given to the flames. As the manifold sins have been 
burned away with the body, leaving the heart in its original purity, the 
child grows up to be a saint, The primitive idea of the sum or moon as 
the fertilizer survives in the belief that a young woman may become preg- 
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nant by sleeping naked under the light of the full moon or by walking 
naked at noon of a sunny day through a. field of growing grain. ‘The 
children of such conception can see spirits. The right of the first night 
is still but a thing of yesterday, particularly in the provinces most recently 
emancipated from Turkish misrule, and was even made a claim by the 
landed proprietor upon his impoverished debtor, while the essentially 
primitive custom of sexual hospitality seems hardly yet to be obsolete in 
the Balkan provinces. 

‘The deep pervading bestiality of thought and act made manifest in 
these relations is certainly without parallel in any other civilized country. 
It must be remembered that the book does not deal with the aberrant im- 
pulse of a decadent aristocracy, a degenerate city slum community, oF of 
a miscellaneous gathering of the refuse of the earth at some shipping port 
or remote frontier outpost. It deals with the everyday things of a whole 
population made up almost entirely of farmers and herdsmen remote from 
large cities and their temptations. Moreover, the author expressly states 
that he is not laying bare secret filthiness, such as exists to some extent 
in every large community, but is putting on record ** only what thë peo- 
ple are accustomed to relate in full publicity and usually also without 
concern in the presence of children, young girls, and women.” 

We cannot regard all that is here simply as a part of an arrested 
primitive development, and we have too much faith in our own stock to 
believe that all of it is properly European. Much of it appears to be due 
to actual racial degeneration, the result of the steady brutalization of 
centuries of subjection to an Asiatic barbarism which makes the harem, 
the eunuch, and the mute the cornerstones of its social system. Indeed, 
some of the customs noted are directly stated to be an inheritance from such 
Moslem warfareas the Kurds are still inflicting on the Christian provinces 
of Asia, while others were enforced at the demand of local Turkish 
officials: The question is of practical interest in view of the fact that of 
more than 800,000 immigrants now arriving annually in the United 
States a large and increasing percentage is from southwestern Europe, 
and the supply area, which in 1882 centered at Paris, in 1902 had its 
center at Constantinople. 

‘The work hasa distinct philologic valie as a repository of thè dia- 
lectic forms of Servia, Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and neigh- 
boring provinces. Among the well-known collaborators whose names 
appear on the title-page are Dr Thomas Achelis, Bremen ; Dr Iwan Bloch, 
Berlin; Dr Franz Boas, New York; Dr Anton Hermann, Budapest ; Dr 
Bernhard Herrmann Obst, Leipzig; Dr Giuseppe Pitré, Palermo; Dr Isak 
Robinson, Vienna, James Mooney. 
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Beitrdge mer Lehre von den Geschlechis- Ünlerschieden. Von Dr P. J. 
Mons in Leipzig. Heft 1. Geschlecht umt Krankheit. Vp. 39. 
Heft. u. Geschlecht wnd Enlarfumy. — Pp. 45. Hefte mv. Ueber 
die Wirkungen der Castration, Ней v. Geschlecht und. Kopfgrosse. 
Pp. 47 (5 figs.).. Heft vi. Goethe und die Geschlechter, Pp. зо. 
Hefte vu-vin. Geschlechteund Kinderitebe, Pp. 72 (35 figs: )- 

As the title indicates, Móbius's treatment of the subject of sex-differ- 
ence covers a rather wide range, not all of which is of decided interest to 
the anthropologist. The general conclusions of his study of **sex and 
disease," are, that men sicken and die through their own acts oftener than 
women, the chief causes of their greater mortality being the use of alcohol 
and venereal diseases, and that there exists no reasonable ground for as- 
ctibing ta woman a longevity or resistance to disease that is ru? generis. 
The ‘innate longevity in woman is a superstition.” Fewer suicides 
occur among women because they lack initiative more, Hf it were not 
for alcohol and venereal diseases men would have less sickness and live 
longer than women. For man the slow-killing diseases are more fatal 
than the plagues so feared by the folk-mind. 

A distinguished American psychologist once observed that he might 
not wish to be “sane according to Lombroso,” and for a woman to be 
healthy according to MGbius might lie as far from rational human desire. 
His eye filled with the Polmenseá (here belongs the happy European), 
he recks not of *' primitive peoples"" and the like whose study ** adds 
nothing to our knowledge of human evolution." For Möbius man 15 
nothing if not absolutely and entirely man, and no woman is healthy if 
sex is not the unvarying center of her being. In his discussion of ** sex 
and degeneration’ he treats the physical and mental aberrancies of sex, 
Man loses, he thinks, in every way by becoming like a woman, while 
woman, apparently, may gain something by being more like a man. The 
causes of sexual degeneration are chiefly bad heredity and alcoholism — 
the former preserves, the latter increases thc evil. 

In his: monograph on ‘+ Castration,"’ after giving a historical sketch 
of the subject, MGbius discusses the physical and intellectual effects of this 
form of bodily mutilation on the human organism. ‘The origin of castra- 
tion Mabius, with Bergmann, sees in the custom of marking captives, who 
were not killed in war or battle, as slaves by depriving them of their 
membram virile. Observations of castrated men led afterward to similar 
treatment of animals, tame ot in captivity. Very early a religious signifi- 
cance attaching to the sacrifice of the organ іп question made castration 
common alike with priest and with victim. Castration for the purpose 
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of making singers is the latest of the series. The eunuchs of the Sultan 
explain themselves. ‘The general effect of castration in youth is to arrest 
the development of the secondary sexual characters. Popularly speaking, 
"а тап becomes more like a woman," but really what happens is that 
he teases to be more like à man. To this essay a bibliography of 53 
titles is appended. 

The general thesis of Mübius's study of “sex and sizé of head” is 
ihat the circumference of the head approximately normal in form in- 
creases in general with the intellectual powers," His investigation of 
the heads of distinguished men is based on the records, Goo in number, 
of Haugk, the hatter, made with the conformatenr, —of women only о 
were measured, At pages 26-39 the measurements of 360 more or less 
distinguished men are given, from which it appears that almost all distin- 
guished men are short-headed (brachycephalic),— so, too, with women. 
Mobius holds that the relation between brain and body is not the same in 
the. two sexes, for *^a normal man, even when he is small, requires at 
least a head of 53 cm. circumference, while a woman gets along «uite 
well with 51 em.,"— in other words, one may be a clever woman with 
şr cm., but not a clever man. The thing lies in the brain that makes 
the difference, Sexual as well as racial differences of head go back to 
intellectual differences. 

Mobius's discussion of. ** Goethe and the sexes'’ is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the great German's sayings, ** Das. Exoig- Weibirehe zie 
unt han; Es di unglaubich, wie der. Umgang der Weber herab- 
sieht" From an examination of his declarations in prose and verse he 
comes to the conclusion that the real position of Goethe was about mid- 
way between the two expressions. quoted. It is rather the '' £wig- 
Weibliche,'" than the егде that leads us on, the ideal woman, not the 
real one. The famous conclusion of Faust, Mobius thinks, can be inter- 
preted only in light of the fact that Goethe was old and writing 
with tender recollections of youth. In his completer manhood he would 
have selected some other ideal. At this point one feels that he would 
like to hear Goethe demolish, as doubtless he could and would, such 
arguments. 

His monograph on “Sex and love of children” exhibits Mobius in 
his réle of resurrector of Gall, the phrenologist, whose organ of ** philo- 
progenitiveness'! he seeks to make function again. In three sections he 
considers love of offspring among animals and men, Gall's doctrine, and 
skull and love of children. For Möbius love of offspring is an innate 
instinct deeply rooted in the organism, and he argues for the location of 
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‘the organ of love of offspring," near the ‘* organ of sex-instinct,' in 
the upper part of the occipital bone, corresponding toa special part of 
the brain. The strong development of this ** organ " (it is marked in 
women) indicates love of offspring. With civilization, according to 
Möbius, comes a certain dulling of sex-differences and man takes on even 
some female traits. ‘Thus it happens, perhaps, that there are so many 
men to-day with a large organ of love of offspring, — women with heads 
of the male type are less common. 

While interesting, and representing, doubtless, a certain tendency of 
the present Teutonic mind, these views of sex-problems are fortunately not 
axioms of science. ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


Album of Philippine Types; Chrishans anit Moros. By DANIEL FOLK- 
MAR. Prepared and Published under the A uspices of the Philippine 
Exposition Board. Manila: 1904. Oblong 4°, 5e plates with 
introductory text, 

The subjects for Dr Folkmar's 4/bum of Philippine Types were prison- 
ers in Bilibid prison in the year 1903. It is unfortunate to base an 
anthropological study on prison subjects unless it be absolutely necessary. 
Prison cases should everywhere be exceptional and aberrant types, in no 
true sense representative of their гасе. It may indeed be that many of 
the prisoners now held in the Philippines are political prisoners and not 
degenerate and abnormal to the degree that most criminals would be, 
But it ought not to be difficult to conduct a study like Dr Folkmar's in vii- 
lages where an unselected group might be studied and the normal type 

This preliminary criticism made, we turn. to the examination of Dr 
Folkmar's Album. Front and side views of each subject are presented, 
made to a uniform scale, measures being one-half the actual. Opposite 
the portraits are printed the anthropometric data regarding the subject 
represented —cight measures and two indices being given. In the same 
table are presented averages of these measures and indices as taken on a 
number of individuals from the same tribe as the subject, who was, in 
each case, chosen 25 approximating the average. The portraits thus 
represent the average of the prison representation of their tribal groups. 
Unfortunately there are errors in these figures as given, and apparently 
many. Opening at hazard, plate 13 represents à Cagayan with chest 
measure of.Sgs m. The average of s Cagayans was .864; of 15 from 
all provinces 856. One can hardly believe an average subject to be so 
far from these averages and guesses that .85g m, was intended. It is 
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also unfortunate that in an Album representing the Christian and Moro 
tribes, portraits were presented of other populations, wless the material 
were ample. Thus the Negrito portraits carry no weight, because the 
Negrito material available was too small, Nor was it, as shown by the 
author's own portraits and figures, at all typical: e. g., plate 80. 

The portraits are prefaced by several pages of introductory text їп 
which the method of procedure is stated and some information given 
regarding the populations represented, FREDERICK STARR. 


Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition fo Forrer Straits. 
Vol. Wo Sociolagy, Magic, and Religion of the Western Islanders. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1904. Large 8°, xii, 378 pages, 22 
plates, 3 maps. 

The Expedition from Cambridge University to Torres straits was, per- 
haps, the best equipped for work of any ethnographic expedition ever 
made. Under the leadership of Dr Alfred C, Haddon, the party in- 
cluded also Dr Rivers and Messrs Ray, Seligman, and Wilkin. Each 
worker was assigned his particular portion of the investigation. Dr 
Haddon had already been in the region to be explored, studying the 
marine fauna, in 1888 and 1889. ‘The party spent five weeks in the 
Western islands, to which the volume before us is confined, in 1898. 
The region is of particular interest as it is the frontier between the Papuan 
and Australian culture areas, although the islanders were found to be dis- 
tinctly Papuan: 

The Reports of the Expedition are to form six volumes, as follows : 
I, Physical Anthropology; |l, Physiology and Psychology; UI, Lin- 
guistios; TV, Technology; V, Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the 
Western Islanders; VI, Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the Eastern 
Islanders, All that has so far been published are two parts of Volume 
П, presenting investigations on sense phenomena of these natives, and 
Volume V, which lies before us. The other volumes are in preparation 
and will be duly published. Each of the workers has prepared his own 
reports and the volume in hand contains contributions from all but Mr Ray 
whose work was purely linguistic. In gathering material in the Western 
islands, most time and attention was given to the island of Mabuiag, which 
may be considered typical. These islanders have been for thirty years 
under missionary Influence and have been affected by it and by other forms 
of contact with white men, but still retain much of their native culture and 
have yielded a rich harvest of interesting data, Much in the volume 
deserves notice, but we can refer to but a few points. 
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Almost a third of the book is devoted to Folk Tales, which have 
been treated and presented by Dr Haddon himself. They are classified 
as nature myths, culture myths, totem myths, apirit myths, deyar tales, 
narratives about people, comic tales. A dogaf is an uncanny and mali- 
cious, but stupid, human monster, of ogreish instincts. — The collection 
includes forty-six stories. These were told to Dr Haddon in broken 
English and he assures us that he gives them as they were rectived. He 
does $o literally in some cases, and reading these versions raises the iques- 
tion as to how far scientific accuracy demands such presentation, Is it 
desirable to present such a story in broken English, if it can be told in 
good English without falsely rendering the native tellers: thought and 
intent? If the recorder really aoter the native's meaning and catches 
his spirit, it is unfair to the narrator and to the genius of his race to spoil 
his performance by too literal a presentation of his imperfect medium of 
expression. When we listen to a great French or German scholar giv- 
ing & lecture in English, we take his thought and meaning, not his bad 
pronunciation and halting grammar. A reporter of such a lecture, if he 
really understands its argument and matter, aims to present these, not 
the dialect. Of course, the jargon of the native tule may have linguistic 
importance and psychologic value; as material for study samples may 
have their reason, Dr Haddon fortunately does not give all his stories 
in ** Pigeon-English."" ‘The question may be raised, whether even those 
he does give in true English form do not deserve a finer rendering. If 
not, it must be confessed that the tales are, on the whole, poor, vague, 
and meager; not in keeping with the artistic development shown in 
the manufactures, nor with the intellectual power indicated by the gene- 
alogies of this people. Dr Haddon not only présents the stories them- 
selves, but makes them yield their utmost to the student by giving the 
carefully condensed plot of each and a statement of the anthropological 
incidents which each contains, It is unnecessary to say that this work 
is done carefully and conscientiously and that it adds largely to the value 
of the collection. 

‘The chapters by Dr Rivers on Genealogies, Kinship, Personal Names, 
ete., are of particular importance. These matters were investigated with 
great care and throw much light on the social organization. The kinship 
system in use among the Western islanders ** 1s a definite example of the 
classificatory system,'' showing all of Morgan's ten indicative features, 
There is, however, a clear tendency to break down in some directions, 
Dr Rivers introduces an elaborate system of tabulating the genealogical 
data, and his tables require close examination and some study. Once 
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mastered, however, they clearly show the native view of kin. These 
Torres Straits islanders possess remarkable memory for genealogical detail 
and analogous to that shown by Polynesians. 

In the chapters by Mr Seligman on Birth and Childhood Customs and 
Women's Puberty Customs, is a clear and excellent statement regarding 
matters which are too often neglected or but inadequately touched by 
travelers and students. 

The mass of material on Initiation, Courtship and Marriage, Funeral 
Ceremonies, Magic, Religion, etc., is large and interesting but can be 
mentioned only cursorily. This has been worked out chiefly by Dr 
Haddon, with the aid of Mr A. Wilkin, whose recent death is announced 
in the volume. Many interesting customsaredescribed. ‘Thus, in court- 
ship and marriage— the woman proposes, sending an arm-band to her 
lover; he returns a leg-ring, meets her in the bush, and sleeps at her 
house; often, her relatives battle over her. Very interesting is the 
custom of divining with skulls, usually those of relatives, ‘The skulls 
were carefully prepared by cleaning, painting, and enclosing in a basketry 
casing decorated with feathers and the ornaments of the deceased. When 
such a akull was to be consulted, it was cleaned, repainted, and anointed 
with or placed upon aromatic plants. Before going to sleep the inquirer 
urged the skull to tell the truth and then placed it by his pillow. The 
skull spoke to the sleeper, the noise made being like the chattering of 
teeth together, But further reference to the interesting ethnographic 
details of the volume is impossible. The work is a storchouse of new 
information regarding a little-known people and, after reading it, one 
can well understand the urgency of Dr Haddon's appeal in view of the 
vanishing of anthropological data."' Vow is the time for such work as 
that of the Cambridge Expedition, The harvest waits. Soon it will be 
lost if there are not reapers and gleaners. The volume before us is illus- 
trated with twenty-two full page plates and with native drawings and maps 
in the text. FREDERICK STARR, 
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de l'intestin. (Bull Soc. d' Anthr. de 
Paris, 1904, V* 5, v, 150-197.)  R&- 
sumés knowledge of the length of the 
intestines in the animals and man (pp. 
137-195). The effects of disease, obesity, 
race, ete., are discussed. The intestine 
of the child is relatively longer than that 
of the adult. ‘The variability of the adult 
intestine is due to the fact that ite length 
is sometimes nita] and sometimes 
acquired (often as a result of disease, 
etc, or obesity), The Japanese (a more 
or less herbivorous mace) seem to 
the longest intestines As to sex-difer- 
ences the authorities nre not in agrée- 
ment. 


Recherches histolo- 
giques sur le foilicule pileux et le cheveu 
de deux négres décédés a Paris. (Ibid, 
124-132, 5 fe) Details concerning 
the pilose follicle and hair of a negro 
from Loango and of another from Accra 
їп Guinea. The potable peculiarity of 
the negro's follicle is the oblique semi- 
circular crest. The particular form and 
structure of the pilose follicle are not 
confined to the negro, —the Bushman 
has them. Whether the recarved follicle 
is found in the negro new-born child is 
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Buschan (G.) Kultur und Gehirn. (А. 


{. Rassen- i. Gea-Biol,, Berlin, 1904, 1, 
689-701.) Résumés briefly studies of 
Broca, Schmidt, Hunt, Matiegka, Mar- 
deed s Costa Ferreira, Galton 
and Venn, Vaschide and Pelletier, Pfit- 
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ner, Bartels, Papillault, ètc. concern- 


ing the relations of size of skull and brain 


to progress in civilization and culture. 
Dr G. concludes that increase of bram- 
volume and increase of culture go 
together and brain sinks with disappear- 
ing colture (+, F., ancient and modern 
Egyptians). y that the gift of mod- 
ern culture is for certain primitive peoples 
fatal ond brain- killing. 
Carruth (W. H.) Adolf Bastian. ( Open 
Cr, Chicago, 1904, XVII, 321-139) 
Sketch of life and philosophy with list of 
3o published books arid portrait. To Bas- 
tian belongs the credit of originating the 
Vitkerzedanmdbesn, or ‘* race 
fe” aw it has been translated, — 
the matter of pr y interest is the 
primitive man’ jon of the universe, 
(P.) The ascent of man, (Thid., 
BEN 6 fox) Discusses ''evolu- 
eanderthal skull, he Mitchell- 
Ward restoration of pope es р 
Gabriel Max's painting ORR 
ајаѓат, ete. Dr €. accepts the Neaniler- 
thal skull as of primitive man, and posits 
the origin of mankind in the north, 





where, thro siress Of environment, 
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gence. 
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308-420, 17 Гк) Treats of ism, 
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mother, favorite phrases, negation, abutere 
dicta, order of words, раны, 





ples hen Poetry and r Hena > 
wer chx, preterite-forms, redu 

а Е of nurse ћуп 

eni. | ge, word: dif 
fering slightly from the adult, word- 
groups, words “original” or “in 
vented," words pseudo- primitive in form, 


words with spectal meanings, ete. Ser- 
оп article of the auibory’ dealing with 


the of their 
own child, 


and related topics in 
ee Eee EC literature. (Тый, 
515). . Résumés articles, eie, re- 
Ínting to child. D pin “dd атоо: 
оку, fatigue, feeb E 
tism, inbreeding, e Pul ^ bar 
Баа man and woman, mental and 
physical, microcephaly, race and indi- 


school-excursions, stature. 


—— Child study and related topics in 


recent Rumian scientific literature, 
(Ibid., $16-520.) Résumés articles 
relating to  brain-contormation, brain- 

growth, ear, 
eye-growth, fertilly, ышат, heart, 
heredity, idiocy, p prese 
cious ч р puberty, sessonal 
growth, still-birth, «шеме. 


— Use and domestication of the horse. 


(Am. Antiq, Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 
164-167.) Résumés recent articles of 
Zaborowski, Ridgeway, von Negelein, 
Munro. Zaborowskiand von Neg cin do 
not believe the horse was domesticated 
in quaternary times, — the horse was 

used for food, Ridgeway thinks 
ihe horse was driven before ridden, and 
thar Africa vaz the home ol 1h4 1 Arab 
steed.” 


Conservation ( La) des cs dans les tombes. 


(Bull. Soc, d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V, 
&., V, 9o-too.) In: tion to Man- 
ouvrier, М. Emile Ririère argued that 
water und humidity are not prime de- 
structive agents of osseous remains. Dr 
Baudouin took a similar view and sug- 
pes experiments in ihe softening of 


Ken (T. ‘ak H. da Weiteres über das 


für die Krani- 

ologie. Paige, v. d. Nederl, Anthr. 

Ver., Den Haag, 1904, 1, 83-103, 10 

tex) Treats of height of skull, pim 
x index-system, necessity 

three-sided system, racial mixture id 
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Th graphic system os i. 
зе graphic sy can com- 
pare with ench other different methods 
of measurement E. would reject the 
index-system for the relative mass-system 
Evans (H. R.) The legendary and the 
real Napoleon. ( Ct, Chicago, 1904, 
xvin, 584605, 8 fp.) Cites legends 
produced by the Egyptian campaign, 
ete, the opinions cts, historiani, 
novelists, and others as-to the real and the 
реши Napoleon. The theosophists 
mught win some comfort from the fact 
that (he face of n statue of Rameses now 


in the Turin Museum and the face of Bar- 
telda, a young Apache Indian, both 
strongly resemble in profile tbe great 


Corsican. There Balsas Arment 
between Napoleon and Alexander the 
Great. 

Gfeller (5.) Der Schulgang unseres Her- 
ren und Heilandes Jesu Christ, (Schw. 
Arch, £ Volksk., Zibrich, 1904, VII, 
154-157.) Gives text of poem (Bern, 
1563) on the school-going of Jesus. 

Hochstetter (F.) Ueberdie Nichtexistenr 
der sogenannten Bogenfurchen an den 
Gehirnen — lebensfrisch — konservierter 
menschlicher Embryonen. 


Author still helds to the post-mortem 
origin of these ‘* transitory" furrows. 
Hutchinson (W.) What the dog ts built 
todo, (Open Ct, Chicago, 1904, XVIIL 
577-383.) Popular discussion. Dr H. 
thinks dog the earliest domestic animal, 
long before the dawn of history һе 
had become our companion in the chase, 
then the most important occupation of 
life," — and grants him a *' record of at 
least 10,000 years of continuous service 

and devotion to our гасе." Та i 
and catch were long his chief. acts. 

Kassel (C.)  Androgynous man in myth 
and tradition, (Tbid,, §2§-$30.) Treats 
of the idea of ** man-woman"" in Aryan 
myth, Hebrew Bible, Plato's Srupesium, 
the words of Jesus, facts of biology 
(Haeckel), ete А pre-sexual andro- 
gynous condition is posited. 

Keibel ( //r. ) Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Alen, ca iL anat. Ges, Jena, 
1904, 156-163.) Describes fet {from 
material of Selenka and Hubrecht) 
Seninopitheei, Hylobates, Orang, 
canjue, ete, and nmn. There is a strik- 
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of the various monkeys and the 

more developed human embryos. The 
occurrence of a schwanzfeder in the long- 
lailed monkeys is noteworthy, The im 
portance of slight variations and even 
“srabesques of development" for phy- 
logeny i» emphasized, In the discussion 
G. Retzius showed that the pads in the 
hands and fret of the monkey embryos 
were less deve than those of mun, 
—the saying of K. von Bardeleben is 
Mustrated here, that man 15 a more 
primitive monkey than the monkeys 
themselves. '' 


Erlimer (A.) Der Neubau des Berliner 
Museums für Valkerkunde im. Lichte der 
ethnographischen Forschung. (Globus, 
Ennchwp., 1904, LXXXVI, 21-24.) Dr 
A., who remarks that since Goethe no 
one bas so clearly pointed out ‘the 
yellow peril"’ as the present Kaiser, 

| to make the Berlin Museum 
solely a“ Museum for Asiatic Culture." 

In каера the Э оаза relat- 

ing to “primitive peoples" ( American 

Indians, Кеш, rack Mediterranean 

raced, people of Australasia and Poly: 

nesla, Indonesians, eto.) should be ac. 
comodated. "This limitation to Asiatic 
culture had been previously advocated by 


Lasch (R) Wachstumsteremónien der 
Naturvalker und die Entstehung des 
Dramas (Ibid, 137-155.) Critical 
résumé of the moneri of Preuss 
[see American Anifirepolagist, 1004, N. 
s,, ¥1, 359), on phallic growth demons, 
etc. he origin of the arar and 
the clown. The primitive mime-drama 
is, in ite beginnings, an ect of worship 
and magic and is intimately connected 
with religious ideas as to the bepetting of 
the natural products of the fic 


Lewis (|. E.) ''Teigdrücke '' — prints 
in paste, 159 Num, & Antig 5x. 
of Phila., 1902-1903 [1904], 189—194, 
t fg.) Of *"paste-prints,"" made by 
стя the design from the pime or 

lock with paste instead of ink, only 

same poo are known altogether, ‘They 
may antedate ink printing and ‘belong 
NE к the art of engraving 
for the purpose of reproducing designs. 
They were made in Germany ‘octal 
Havaria) before 1500, i У before 
1450. Тир are usually found 
pasted in books. 


ing similarity between the young embryos 
much 
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‘+ manière ciblées," with some consider- 
ation of a set of eight such prints asso- 
ciated with my thes text. UNS. 


Deng ә рі.) © 
from the 


еа ња" “the saa ы r2 iium. 

they were postes e been gnawed or 

indented, or oor through like a 

sieve,’ They ae are a 

signs, and their od was i470- 
1500, Like the Peete they are 
probably of Bavarian origin. 

Lolsel (G,) Sur Ernst MA (Ball. 
Soc. d'Anthr, de Paris, т $., V, 
197-199. ) Résumés Ha el's Anthro. 
pogenie (5* Auf, гарар, 1903). 

MacCurdy (G: G.) John Wesley Powell. 
(J. Soc. Améric. de Paris, 1904, W. S., 
1, 339-344.) Sketch of life and. scien- 
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" Schrotbliter;*' or, prints in the | 


tic activities with chronological list of © 


Weste (E) La ‘simultansité des décou- 
vertes scientifiques. (Rev, re | 
Paris, 1904, V* 5., П, 555-559, - 

М оша scientific dis. 


рш! 





ie are due neither to accident nor to 
the free will of the men of science, bot 
mulher to an external and an internal de- 


i 

mon раи 
ye (^ B.) Neue Mitteilungen über 
Nephri (Globus, 


occurrence of nephrite in 
New Guinea, Australia, Brazil, Celebes, 
and the southern Tirol, — the last & 





Brnschwg., 1904, | 
LV, 53-55. .) Discusses recent et- | 
amples | Peet (S. D.) The tree af life m all 








[*- &, 7, 1905 


ing of the individual phenomena, and 
to work on that basis ls ihe most im- 
task of folklore. The 
held of the destructive amateur will be 
narrowed and the scientific method more 
and more-employed. As a science, folk- 
lore bel with the culture-sciences 
A koomik ge a the E — 
1 € the teac 
elec M. a opinion thai the 
estrangement of the educat ex 
the rarus accounts for the saccess of 
the propaganda of social democracy in 
Germany. 


Pearson (K.) On the inberitanee of the 
mental and moral characters in man, and 
m нина Ж m the inheritance of 

the руй тан (J. Anthr. 
InsL, , 1903, M PERI Ei in bl 
In this article, mainly pm t 
grams and statistics тизин aiam rom 
study of the brothera and estera ii Йу 
families, Dr P. treats of. health, color of 
eyes and hair, curliness of hair, cephalic 
index, head length, breadth and auricu- 
lar height, athletic power; vivacity, аз- 
sertiveness, introspection, opularity, 
conscientiousness, temper, ability, hand- 
writing. The number of school boys 

examined was 1918, girls 2014. Dr P. 

concludes that ** the degree of the resem- 

blance of the physical and mental char- 
acters in children is one and the same."" 

sameness involves & like heritage 
from parents, and "we inherit our 
parents’ lempers, our parents’ conscien- 

н ынк ази] ЖЫШ even as we 

inberit their stature, forearm and 

Intelligence can be aided and be trained, 

but ‘no training or education can create 

it!’ [tmust be bred. The great prob- 
lem is to make the best families and stocks 
more fertile than the bad. 


e a ru turno 


these symbols ir in un 
and America ане chiefy), 


means o[ defense. 
"gua, рб, ü fx) Author holds 

"the most interesting method. of 
defense was that which came from the 
combination of religious and 

ти contrivances," us, €, Es Аі at 

Fe Ancient, Ohio, ‘Totem-posts are 
another example. 


— Architecture in the 


àge. (Ibid, 89-104, 13 igs.) 


Treats 
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of Egypt, Crete and the Mediterrancan 


en Asia Minor, etc, TM Gen n 
protohistoric period is ma by 
Doce column ; it begun with 
cust of bronze. "The rock-eut tombe 
THEM and Lydia are imitative of the 


— aged distribution of pc н 
(Ibid, 127-130, 4 4 igs.) Notes 
mere er ou Swiss lake-dwell- 
and those of the Pacific. 


Retzius (G.) Die sog. Tastballen an 
den Händen und Füssen des Menschen. 
(e d. Anat. Ges, Jena, 1904, 41-43, 

wall Author showa thal the 
wel eveloped in most of the adul! 
develop in the man during the 
shied etal month, ami then from the 
fourth : ‘i regress," According to 
Keibel the pads are also present in morn 
key-embryos. 

Robin (P.) Substance et Боранов, 
EN Soc. d'Anthr, de Paris, 1904, V* 

v, 76-79.) Author holds, with 
Gabriel Giroud in his Pegalation de sub- 
rishanees ( laris, 1904), that one-third of 
mankind are condemned to die of hunger, 

and nine-tenthe have their end hastened 
through insufficient food. Hence, the 
author argues, the advocates af it parental 
prodence " 
suppliants. 
jeune e pointed out some of the fallacies 
such arguments. 


Schaper (A.) Zur Frage der Existenz- 
berechti йак, Ө ери ае Bogenfurchen am Ge- 
cm 1 ver 

anat. Gea., Jena, 1904, 35- 7, p 
5. luces evidence to 904 as 5, E! 
of Hochstetter (q. v.) 


Schwasblà (K.) 
(Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1904, $* 5., П, 
396-398. ) Notes on modern alchemists, 
their claims and alleged 
There are those who pore over aS ald 
texts and the so-called “unitary chem 
ists." Likewise those stund between the 
two like the Society of Alchemists of 
France, with its organ Хала Alchemica. 

, Sehwaeblé has published a боой еп. 
titled Commentaires alchimiguer. 


Shaw [ы “a Mythoperic erudition. 
icago, 1904, XVIII, 687- 
against resolving 
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need not s às mire 
аа M. Le- | 


L'alchimie en 1904. 
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Steizl (6.) Intorno alla struttura dell’ 
"ipsis nei vertebra. (A. d. Accad. 
'en.-Trent.-Tsti,, Padova, 1904, 
м. "di L {оэ фр]. Кё Résumes litera- 
tiles. The hep oon plist 
titles. e Axa үт сек! or pitui- 
Y land i ls р eera by reason af the 
hile amd chromphobic 
ИЙ, (he existence of the two portions 
of the glandular lobr and the way of de- 
fluxion of the secretion. These ques 
tions De S. discusses in detail. 


Stevenson red J The toarnament and the 
! | Num. amd Antig. Soc. of 
hila., 1902-1903 [1904], 14 ee ba 5 


1.) Treats of nume, met 


of tournament and joust dates from 

middle of 16th century, — death of 

Henry T] in famous joust with Comte de 

Mongomeri. caine into existence 

with the Middle Ages. 

Stmtz (C. H.) De phylogenetische 
betechenis van 
(Нара. ғ. d. кые, Anthr. Ver., 
Den Haag, 1904, 1, 81—82.) Dr S. 
distinguishes four forms of tmamme, the 
mamma infandilit arcolomapmsia, masm- 
mu arevafa, mamma papillata, — the 
third is “primitive” and the fourth 

ive,’ the one characterizing 
ih negro, the other the white races. 
Further detalla are given in Dr S.'s Dis 
NMaturgerchickte des Menschen (Stutt- 
gart, 1904). 

Thomas (N. W.) Der Internationale 
Katalog der naturwissenschaftlichen Lit- 
eratur, Abteilung P: Physische An- 
thropologie. (Gl Brmáchwg., 1904. 
LXXXYI, 185-187, ) Critique of the see- 
Li it i 





erature. T. advocates an 
bibliography. 
Visrkandt (A.) Der Mimus,  (1hid., 
1904, LXXXV, 156-355. ) Critical résumé 
of Hermann Reich's Der Mimun Ein 
Viterar-enferichinngopeschichtlicher Mer: 
mech, Bd, 1.. Emer u Zweller Th. 
(Berlin, 1903), devoted to the study af 
Mr рес. moin qe kind of 
poetry the classical term 
mimo V does not quite ap- 
prove Reich's derivative ef the Greek 
mimes from a certain a older 
و‎ representations. The infiuence 
of the miner is seen in the * ‘fool " of 
Shakespeare, the clawn of the circus, 
etc, 
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Waa (DJ H) 1 
of | | Asotir- 


I First year 
tion. (Тока Lr af Hist & Pol, Iowa 


City, 1 ӨЗ 342-365.) Résumés 
a а кыы by Messrs 
Vilder (t к ыт], Бык к: 


ee Еа 

i , Loos 

Xi Sen reduction) ا‎ baugh 
ior) McGee Дн on ee) 
various aspects 





EUROPE 


Annandale | М. ) The survival of primi- 
uve materials and methods 
in the Faroes and south Teeland.  (]J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, XXXI, 

258, I p.) ae sob elects of stone, 


eius for С -lines, E а 
weight: and sos stone lamps, — in 
use comp 
implements ra bones of whale, bone- 
skates, pins, needles, fish-curriess, bone- 


sinker, weavers sword, skin shoes, 
floats, pulfin- wi broars ; skin-win- 
dows, — now ete], baskets and 


creels The аце between these 
baskets and certain clay vessels ls very 
striking. 
Bates (W. N.) Scenes from Me ra 
on a black- 
y, Arch. Unir. x Penn. e. 
1904, 1, 4 2 pL) Descri 
اي‎ a Cal! д. from Orvieto in 
зын. Etruria pu Ach are represented 
"quo of tle most im | eventa de- 
scribed im the Ethiopii, namely, the 
death ol Antilochts anid the death of 


Achille The Aiii, continnation 
of the Aiud, was the work of Arctinus 
of Miletus. 

Baudouin (M.) L'influence du marischi- 
enge sur les de natalité. (Bull. 
Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, tgo4, V" &, V, 


50-57.) From a atuiisiica] study ol the 
birth and marriage data of the de Mont 
region, Dr B. concludes that the custom 
at Ui rema e or pre-marriage 
sexual relations & more moralizing 
effect than at first A o fie y be granted, 
ae o or t E OSPE 
oe T also dn ho 
favor marriage and does not reduce the 
birth:rate: author consklers that 
"чы poetic and. fecand a custom" adds 
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recently, — toys and | 


[N. Be 7. 1905 


some romance to the acts necessary for 
the perpetuation of the species. 


—— Les menhirs satellites des mégalithes 
funéruires. (Tbid., 139-142.) Dr B: 
argues that menhirs properly so- 
called, exclusive of alignments and 
ermnlechs, are to be di ished iso 
lated large rmenhirs or *! indicator menhirs 
at a distunce," and the lesser menhirs 
close to funerry megaliths, which when 

nenr And regularly disposed may be 
called ed satellites ao the. megalithic sepul- 
ture, and they may indicate that the 
dolmen or covered way was formerly hid- 
den from the eye. The *'* pierre folle * 
of Plessis and the ‘covered way'’ of 
the Landes are cited. 


Bérsud (G.) Galetpolisssirs (Ibid, 
153-154.) Author has found 1: § of these 
pebbles al 11 '*atations."' y were 
probably used to make the groaves of the 
polishers for use of stone axes. 


you Binzer (C. A. L.) Die Rimerwege 
2wischen der Unterveser und der Nieder- 
elbe und die mutmaslichen Ankerplitre 
des Tiberius im Jahe § m Chr. 
the Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 37- 

lace of anchoring of Tiberius 
уе, me in the region of the lake 
near Bederkesa, then connected with the 
Elbe or the mouth of the Oste. 


Boyd (Harriet A.)  Gournia. — Report 
of the American Exploration Societys 
Excavations at Gournio, Crete, 1001- 
1903. er Dept, Arch., Unir. » 

la, Бы i, j-44, 1 pl, 
ip а | Treats of Turkish, Venctian, 
Greco- Koman, Tron age (1700-0005. В. 
C.), Bronze age (before ttoo 
ruins and remains, literary teatimon A 
the isthmus, the town and iis buildings, 
atone tools, m: tools an weapons, 
sione vases, pottery 
(painted. and split), me modeling, en- 
E. writing, Goura iš 
thought to be one of he 9o cities met» 
tioned by Homer. 


Burns (C. M.) А (еш impressions of 
Segesta and Selinus (Proc. Num. & 
Antiq. Soc. of Philn., 1902-1903 [1904], 
185-186, 2 pl.) Describes mins as seen 
in. 1902-1903. At Selimmnte are the 
ruins-of 7 temples, some of immense 
proportions. 

o (F) Russian icone (Open Ci. 


, 1904, XVI, 449-453, 9 з.) 
Describes in particular the famous fold- 
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ing icon of St Petersburg and reproduces 
this and others. 

( (A. S.) The Macedonian tamb 
and the battlefield of Cheronsia. (Rec. 
of Past, Wash, 1904, TH, 131-143, 7 
fre.) Résumés the investigations of Dr 
G, Soteriades The large funeral mound 
is Identified with the tomb of ihe Mace- 
doninnè mentioned by- Fiutarch. The 
colossal stone lion, marking the grave of 
the Thebans, blown up during the Greek 
Revolution, is now being restored. 

Crépin (G.) c Laville (A.) Décou- 
verte et foullle du dolmen de Mériel. 
(Bull, Soc. d' Anh. de Paris, 1904, Y" 
$., V, H17-11& ) Notes on discovery in 
December, 1903, of the Mériel dolmen 

and the objects (pottery fragments, Bint 
implements, stone and. bone ornaments, 
flint arrowheads and axes) found, The 
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human bones include a trepanned skull. | 


Crittenden (A; R.) The top y amd 
monuments of ancient Rome. (Rec. of 
Past, Wash., 1904, I11, 310-314, $ 16%) 
Résumés Professor S. БН. РЇаїпез 7одо- 
graphy and Monuments ef Ancient 
Rone | Boston, 1004). 
Dana (C. E) The English coronation, 
its service and its history. (Froc. Num. 
and Antiq Soc. of Phila., 1902-1003 
[194], 90-133.) Contains interesting 
Historical motes on ceremony, etiquette, 


dress mnd ornament, the crown, anoint- 


ment, throne, King's champion, ete. 
DeLoe (Ù. A.) Discovery of en ancient 
wooden structure in the excavations of 
Port Zeebrugge. (Rec. of Pust, Wash., 
1904, 111, 344-346, 2 fps.) Translated 
(rom. Jul d. Mir, R.da Arts Diver. 
eo dndurstr., Brussels, escription of 
what may have been the frame or ground: 
work of an artificial island ін а mar, 
The structure (there is no trace of metal ) 
probably dates from the Roman p lod 
Delore (M.) Les Romains et les Frants 
dans os centre de 1a Gaule 
au sein de Y Árremic (Bull. Soc. d' 
Anthr. de ран кь ve En ie 
год.) The Arvemie region ! specia 
"m for the Боа 9. 
our 18 sites indicating the ence 0 
their civilization have been oreet 
The author describes in some detail the 
finds at the siiis of Mons, and also some 
Frankish weapons found in this region, 
Dumas (U.) Li station des Châtaigniers- 
Baron, Gard, (Mid, 157-158.) This 


goffmann-Erayer (E. | 


chance-uet pus but 
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neolithic “atation’ t characterize! ty 
ihe diminutive size af the atone imple- 
ments found, The pottery ( rare] has tà 
spur inthe paste. “The “station” may 
be due to a nomadic people with early 
neolithic culture. 


—— [a grotte Nicolas, commune de 


Sainte Anastasia, Gard. (Ibid, 158- 
159.) Brief description of a funeral 

to of the transitional period between 
the stone age and the age of the metals 
and the remains of human bones, stone 
implements, pottery, lerra-cotta statwette 
of a nude man, perhaps the earliest 
representation of the human figure ín this 


material known. 


Gebhardt (A.) Die Renilere auf Island. 


(Globus, Braschwg., oh Lxxxvi, 261— 
263.) Gives, alter 1 Thoroddsen, 
the history of the reindeet in Iceland, 
where it is not native as is Ойеп stated, 
hut was introduced in 1771 irom Norway. 
The polar-fox is also not indigenous, 
but an accidental immigrant (originally 
brought on drift te}. 

Enabenschalten 
und Volkajustiz in der Schweiz, (Schw. 
Arch. E Volsk,, Zürich, 1904, Vlll, 
$1-g9, 161-178.) An interesting and 
valuable study of societies ol the youth 
and folk-justice in Switzerland. ‘The 
names of these organisations and their 
officers, their duties and activities, history 
and character in the various cantons, are 
discussed. "They busied themselves with 
wooing and ge, feasts and festivals, 
took over the control of certain social, 
religious, مجنا‎ ase бсо а 
They were generally mo anny mee 

۲ armed dis- 
ay service in. the. comimimity. 
Dr H.-K. emphusizes their religiousness 
anil sexual morality, — iheir decrees were 
directed notably against godlessness, 
cursing aod swearing, breaking the 
diving commands, wrong conduct on 
Sundays, bolidays, fast days, etc, me- 
morality. In Switzerland, us the oc- 
currence of the charizari , The 
amenities of married life came under the 
eye of folk-justice. The unofficial char- 
acter of these organizations made it casy 
for some of them to become теге 
three chief characters were sacral, 
udicial, military, Beneath all the author 
sees ` belief in the holiness and purify. 
ing power of youth.” 
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—— Volkineilizinisches. (Schw, Arch. 
f Volksk., Zürich, 1604, VI, 141- 
153.) Gives numerous items of folk- | 
medicine received in. answer to gueiion- 

nuire recently sent out. 


Jones (H. S.) Recent discoveries in 
Rome. (Am, Antiy., Chicago, 1904, 
XXVI, 236-230.) Notes on excavations | 
in the Forum, the Lacus Curtius, ctc. 
Reprinted from the London Timer, 


E. (W.) Kunstgewerbliche они 
in den Ostalpen und Nachbargebieten. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 93- 
35.) "Treats of the work of women and 
girls (канау especially) in the 


uction of 
(blond, ett. j- lare [s made of yarn, 
silk, silver, etc, m more than 500 
ho] al lr. The 


d, 
Bosnian ^ ae 


Knowle (W. E Stone axe factories 
near Cushendall, Cognty Antrim. (]. 
a Inst. Lond, 1903, жш, diye 

ES 

366, ee? _Deseribes a NE 
ate poem and from which 800 whole 
ates were | The most favored 
material weed has not been found in sifu 
in the district. The boulders, in various 
states of faking, indicate the of 
manufacture, These implements pre 
ably belong lo an early stage 

peolithic period, — some ee s fu found 
in E ua below the peat. 


) Handschrift der Trierer Stadt- 

o vom Jahre 1744. (Hess. Bl 

E "Vollak,, arta . 1904, 111, 16-54, ‚| 
Describes, | qi bandani citation 

material, a German song-book in Ms. in 

the public тү ө Trier, dating from 


1 шні belonging ЕГІ pi Ily 
oh on Catholic family of Cologne 
A number of French pieces are included 





— also a few drinking songs and some 


folk-lyrics. 
Sree Die Menschenrassen 
' loc. Anthr. Rer., Berli 


» 684- 
1903-1924; 1 15-45 ed da reis of af i TOV, 
their divisions, physical 

DET ae three a Eur 
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[н. з., ў, 190$ 
North African and Wesi Asiatic Кета 
brachycephulic [Mongolian, Celtic 


Alpine,— both broad-faced ; Sarmatian, 
long-faced] originating from ventral Asin. 


| Krause | E. 1.) e En eas 
der skandinavisch 


( Globus, Hiding. a, 1904, LXXXV, ЗВ. 
383.) Reviews ne che slags 2 ihe 
quaternary period in Sweden or- 
vi The middens of Schonen must be 
older than the remains discovered on the 
island of Sven and described by Anders- 
son m 19602. 


Manouvrier ( 1.) Inciions, cautérsations 
ett tiora crAniennes de l'époque 
néolithique. (Т, Sue d'Anthr, de 
Paris, 1904, ¥* 4, ux C. Y d.) 
Гг M. argues as be o did 30 
ani ago, that the fine thin | pieces of 
int, quartz, ete., belonging to the neo- 
lithic period, were tools of the primitive 
Saurpeos '" far use in trepanning, ete. A 
trepanned skull from the dolmen of 
Champignolles is described with some 
detail, (See page 17.) 


— Note sur les ossements humalns du 
dolmen du terrier de Cabut, Gironde. 
(Bull, Soc, d'Anihr. de Paris, 1904, 
v* a, ¥, 73-76.) Describes, with chief 
measurements, a skull (index 81.8), 
several mandibles, femurs, cte, from а 
dolmen of сно e һ "n. Cabut, 
much tura 

musa cii dd astragall found has 
an Pas at simian form.** 


— Sur l'aspect négroide dequelques crínes 
pitas toca teks en Mite (ТЫЧ, , 
119-124, 1 (g.) Dr M. argues that the 
seemingly negroid aspect of the Mentone 
crania **1s due to morphologic characters 
whose occurrence together in the same 
skull is elat ME in the white rare," 
but does not ire the assumption of 
ancestry, hey are femel skulls, 
which explains some of their peculiar 
fentures, The facies monpolotdeus said 
to be frequent in certain parts of Brittany 
becomes, when associated with dolicho- 
cephaly, ü facies werrefdeut, The author 
discusses also the skull from the doimen 
ol Mériel, See Cripín el Lapill- 


Cránes de vieillards de l'époque 
néolithique en France. ( Ibid., 101-104, 

a 5.) Describes two neolithic skulls, 
fear e doimen of Pocancy and a grotto 
in Herault, both of which bear marks of 
advanced old вре. The chief signs ol 
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old age are atrophy of the aleeolar por- 
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Нап of the maxillary and the more of 


less symmetrical sinking of the external 
table of the parietals, dus to atrophy of 
the spongy tissue of the center, These 
skulls are interetting im view of the fact 
that many theorists have not admitted the 
possibility of the attainment ol bigh old 
age among the savage ancestors of the 
present races of man. 

Mayr (A,) Die vorgeschichtlichen Denk: 
zie von Sardimen. (Globus, Bru 
schwy., 1004, LXXXVI, 133-137.) Re: 
sumés present knowledge of Sardinian 
antiquities — based chiefly on. Pinza's 
AMonumeuti primini della Sardi mit 


(Roma, toot): rding to P., with 
whan M, es, the murah are 


'! eraves"' — there exist also the *! giants 
graves" and (е «оми ийг fait, OF rock 
gates, besides natural caves. The cul- 
ture of the nura, giants" graves, rock 
raves, etc,, suggests a close connection 
ween Sardinia, the Balearic islands, 
the islands between Sicily and Africa 
моі the southem part of Spain and 
is a unity —a sort ol "western Medi. 
terranean culture arca *' indicated. Fn- 
Rumes ûf х r JE A и 
present in this region —also Mycenian 
and pre-Mycamian both in limplements 
and architecture. The nurayás people 
were probably of Africam origin. The 
specific creators of old Sardinian culture 
were the Jolai of the ancient Roman 
writers. 
Mehlis (C.) Die Nekropole im Benten- 
lock bei Neustadt ad. H. (Thid,, 1904, 
Lxxxv, 388.) Brief account of the con- 
tents of 6 tumuli examined їп 1904. 
The neolithic, Hallstatt, La Téne, ond 
Roman periods are all represented — the 
last two subsequent imterments. — 
Offord |) Roman discoveries in Great 
Britain, (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1904, 
“XVI, 17-23.) Treats of discoveries of 
1903: altars and tablets (rom New- 
eae epee Гу) ipti a 
tary station at Erough айне] п 
city of Venta Siturum ( Monmouthshire ), 
excavations at Silehester, ete Frequent 
references occur in the inscriptions to in- 


dividuals of German origin among the | 


Roman soldiers in Britain. Some of the 
deities cited, e. g, Wagen, may also bè 
German. 





during the bronze period. There | 





P. 


Rossat (А. | 
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chariot.  (Thid., 234-235, 1) Deo 
scribes the sun-chnrlol (dating from «2. 
toco 1. €.) found at Trundholm. ‘The 
author seeks Babylonian or Sumerian 
comnectionk. 

Dim ÉKarelier im. rusaischen Gouverne- 
ment "Twer.. (Globus, Irnschmg., 194, 
LXXXY1, mm] Brief resamé of 
dam in D. Richters article on the 
Karelinms af Twer in ша. УГ fer 
тіге ретте Сетей лн diet- 
Hagorn toog, Folk-literatore and folk- 
songs serra to have vanished —even the 
recollection of their original home. 
Russian infirence ls marked and racial 
assimilation has increased ence the build. 
ing of schools and the coming of rail. 
roads, etc, Tn, the family there iz “po 
mppression of personality." The pro- 
portion of males to females 14100; 110,6, 


Reindl (J.) Mie chemaligen Weinkul- 
li sadba 


turen wer. (Ibid, 1004, 
LXXXV, 384-187.) [Heewetes the extent 
of the sincyards in South атага, the 
ality of the wine, and the came of the 
celine of wine culture (the increasing 
importation of foreign wines since the 
r4th century), The vine on the gables 
of houses and hárna, the frequent occur- 
renct of Irin in place-names, etc, indi- 
cate the influence of this Industry since 
its Introductions by the Romans, 

: Les paniers: potme patois 
(Schw. Arch. f£. Volksk., Жа, 1904, 
vin, 116-140, 195-219.) — Gives dialect 
versions ond literary French texts of 
Raspielet's poem Les Panierr (1849). 
with criti) motes an the various 
versions. 


Schüner (G.) Erinnerungen und Ueber- 


letsel vergangener Zeiten ans dem Dorte 
Eschenrod hn Vogelsberg. (Hess. Bl. 
L Volksk., Leiprig, гасці, їп, 54-63 \ 
Reproduces from the narration of an old 
man 2§ items of beliels, custous, folk- 
thought, ete, from the village oi 


| Stückelberg (E. A.) Die Verchrung des 


T 
a minl 
e Wen... OE і 


h. Morand Mon (Schw. Arch. f. 
Volkak., Zurich, 1904, VII, 220-223, 
: fg.) Gives mocount of the develop- 
ment of the worship of the late medieval 
St Morandus: of ‘Bile, limited to the 
Sundpat. 
edeschi (E. E.) | Contributo alla cranio- 
1 А. il. Ассай. 
i ота, Tg04, 
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к. &, 1, 57-69.) im measurements 
eserpilons of 50 male and 50 
ркаў skulls irom. at è osuary of 5. 
Pietro in the commune of Zuglio. 
o ii in the distribution of the 
alic iidexes in both sexes is marked. 
female skulle mre more restir 
thax the male. There ore features 
which suggest artificial deformation 
rather than ethnic characters. 


Теза (Е.) Zur Volkskunde deor Serben, 
(Globus, E 1904, LXxxvi, 85- 
gi, t3 fex] [reata of nume, dress 


(particularly bridal), houses, furniture 
amd im eg ا‎ ia and agri 
cultural), folk-; ы ( hero: song, lyric- 
рост, ee). Vooden vessels are still 
much in use; noteworthy are the east 
Serrian calabashes The Servian ox- 
yoke has some peculiarities, likewise the 
hre-tonga The "puberty cane" also 
deserves mention, although some deny 
its significance. 


Tobler (A) Der Volkstonz im we iei 
zellerlande, (Schw. Arch. f. Volksk., 
Zürich, ч, VIN, 100-115, 178-193.) 
Consists of the music for some 17 Appen- 
ecl] folk-cances. | 


vtl gs Une mation solotréenne, Nou- 
e et nlrri sotis roche de Lacave, 
(Bull. Soc, d'Anthr. de Paris, 
va, 1,6366.) Describes cave 
a rock-shelter with remains discovered 
(Mints, bone implements and ornaments, 
shells, kitchen deliris, the last very 
numerous), «f ihe Solotrean epoch 
{paleolithic}. 
Walker (F. "I The story of Pompeii. 
(Am, Antig., C Chica 904, xxvi, 169- 169- 
176.) Résumés Moy abd 
excavations ir resulta, a5 porras the 
nature of the city and its inhabitants. 


Weinberg (it. | ) Prihistorische Feuersteine 
and der neolithische Mensch in Baltisch- 
Russland. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
DEI 2 on ai 21 figs.) ee East 
ers compara! 

M bad doren or rU the 

md (near Swineck a: Lake 

m fad Implements combining fints 
and bone (harjoons) occur, and some of 
the flinta ate of зле патта ши} 
belong probably with the Kilgen-Pomer- 
апа гае j culture. The Woisek 


шш = йонын. 


lake man may be related. 
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Wilser ( 1.) 
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— PSE HERDE Pam: Kaliua. (Tbk, 


259-261. ibes the Svrjanian falk- 
eure ot Pin, th the SER conception of 


this Wie peni af de ge d of 
Wol а k in Europenn 
Russia, Pam incarnates the spirit striv- 
ing after light, the straggle of the soul, 
the ideal of humanity, the highest aims 
of man, his boldest | his deepest 


emotions — he stands high above all that 
is mall] amid common t E ihe life кү 
activities of men, розете 
same as the half-god of the lero. nnhih 
peoples 


; nach eae Cite ahah 
raitech: Ihid., 4 
the mice of D G. кй: l 
on European races im. d he PolifizcA-am- 
MAropalagíl gehe Arvur, vols ded. Dr 
W. agrees with K. that (he dolichoce- 
[Ж race of Europe ts the oldest, the 
peer а later immigrant from 
the Also as to the mixture of 
Finnish y peoples See Arattscheé (1G. ) 


Winter (A. E.) Totenkla 


[Ibid 38 ЖИ re 
4 1904, LXXXV ves 
German texts of three * dent wails" 
from Twer, Risan and v. In 
Twer. they are called Seok in Rin 
kriki, in Jaroslar pricóty, in Cernigor 
Тари, The Twer ** wail'" consiats 
of 140 lines contalning many repetitions. 


Wright (G. F.) The bone cave of San 


Ciro, Sicily. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 
1904, 111, 216-219, 3 fps.) Brief notes 
on the investigation of this care im 1830. 
Immense quantities of bones (chiefly of 
hi potami шн ны fresh), some of 

which were oben ly exploited, were 
Gand: Prestwich, the geologist, thought 
a land subsidence, in times when (Бе 
hippopotami lived in this part of the 
world, drove them into the cave for 
refuge. 


Zaborowski ТЕ La créale Iu 


enne. (Bu dT Anthr, 

194, V а, V, 87-99. ] ùl 
limits of the proto- à d, com. 
mon terms relating to the em 

of stone implements ( words е, 


F гак, штом, whetstone, e 

ture in the Ели 
Iranian p Җ оша (words words for ales jane, 
ele, —the European knowledge of 


agriculture was earlier than the Imlo- 
Iranian), Ihe late appearance of agricul- 
ture. (of Teutomc origin) among the 
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cultivated by the proto-Aryans. 
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thinks that the proto-Aryans long соп» | 


fined themselves tu gathering will grains 
— first of the cereals was barley, and the 
oldest names signify pot special cereale 


but simply the grains of the wild piant. 


AFRICA 

Borchard (L.) Excavations of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society near Abusir, ( Kec. 
of Fast, Wash., 1904, IM, 195-212, 15 
igs.) Gives account uf excavation’ of 
winters of t90t-1902 and 1902-1903. 
Describes the temple of King Ne- 
rooset-res the cemetery surrounding 
offers traces of all periods of Egyptian 
civiliention.** Three types of mastabas 


Brower (C. DeW,) Phila Tid., 259- 
268, 6 fen) Historical and descriptive 
account of Phile ant its famous temples, 
now threatened with possible submersion 
by the erection of the great Assouan dam. 
The author suggests that the new stone 
hulwark is really more beautiful than the 
old ruined temples because more useful, 
now that the day of the Fellaheen has 
cumè: 

Curtis (W, E.) Ancient cities of Egypt. 
гү Antig., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 77- 
4.) ‘These notes, originally contributed 
to the Chicago Accord-firreld, treat of 
Alexandria, Cairo and its university, 
stone towers, Memphis, mastaba i 
reck-hewn bombs, etc. 


David (].) Notizen 
des lturiwaldes. ( 
1904, LXXXVI, 193-195.) Treats. of 
Physical characters, dwellings, imple» 
mentsund utensila (few and pots rare], 
tobacco (obtained from taller negroes 
and much used by pygmies ), hunting and 


ti 


other activities {traps and pe counting, | 


language (brief vocabulary includi 
numerals and 
women). No evidences of degeneration 
or abnormality exist and the Wamimiti 
have been for centuries the primitive fors 
est folk they are pow, There is nosyme 
biosis with the surrounding agricultural 
peoples, às, €. g., at Mawambi, D: D. 
describes (p. 197) a new-born child. 
Their uncleanlinesa, dreud of water, 
ا‎ in ng flesh, elo. are noted. 
The author, from his personal experience, 


credits these pygmies with great skill їн 


hunting and tracking animals. 


aM. ANT. Mo, Pro 


über die Pygmien 
(Globus, Бани, | 


proper names of men and | 





Hohl 
An 


Hutter (F.) 
шети. 
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Finns, the proto: Aryan plow, the puros ‚ чоп Doering (Г. Ueber de Her- 


stellung von Seite in Toga, (1bid.; 282- 
283.)  Desribes the manufacture ol 
soap by the nogresses of Togo-land. It 
ix rade from the ashes of the Long 


im and some olher trees and palm- 
d ol á 


Gewerbe (Das) ln Ruanda. (Ibid, 82- 


83.] Résumé of the article of Dr E. 
Kani, See Awertren A uthraeloriH, 
1904, vol, VT, N, 54 731. 

(C. T British Кам Africa : 
wopological studies in Kaxironidlo and 
Nandi. (J. Anthr, Inst. Lond, 1903, 
xxxii, 325-3509, 3 pl B fus.) Treats 
of legends of the original the ы 
race and their genealogy, genealogy of 
the Awa Winga исіне of the 
Ama: Wanga, ghost belteis of the Ithaka, 
omens, ancestor-worship, charnrs (a list 
of the components of the magic necklace 
of a chief is given at [ке 145), (оеш 
(list given), min-making, cult of the 
mira ¡apectal mark of murricd woman), 
‘mika’ operation on girls among tha 
Guasangihu and Nandi, naming of 
children, tattooing and tribal marks, 
numeral proportion of sexes (table given; 
in Bantu tribes male births exceed 
female, in. Nilotic vice versa], the inira 
custom (vendetta), miscellanecus ; cus- 
toms and beliefs, laws of succession among 
the Ja-Luo (chiefship goes to eldest son 
of wife whom father E elê, 
Neither the Ja-Luo nor the Nandi have 
auch animal-love as the Ama-Wanga. 
The Thako consider ghosts much larger 
than life-size. Cremation of a corpse and 


re:interring the ashes “lays a ghost. 
Charms are legi Artificial deflower- 
ing of deal virgins occurs among the 
Ama: Wanga. 


Vülkergruppierung in Ka: 
| (Glohus,  Brnschwg., 1904, 
ххх}, 1-5, map.) The distribution: 
map suggests anethnic chaos. The 
pure sections aro the anto and the 
Sudan-Negroes, the third chief element 
consisting of intruding non-negro peoples. 
їп German Borno sre thè Kanuri, Ma- 
kari, Musgu, Marghi,. besides tribes of 
Arab romp fer somè Fola, immi- 
nts from Baghirrl aud. Wádai, (rom 
Dar Küngs and Dongola in Adamua 
are Paita tribes, Fali, Musgu, Kanuri, 
Shós, Mbam, Bantu, Baia, Tikar, 
Haussa, ete. In the primitive in 
of the west and south dwell the Fans. 
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The Fula have fullowed often the ruins 
of Haus "sites? Mixture of races 
has long been taking place here. 


Eandt (R.) Ein Marsch am Ostufer des 
Kiwu. Thid., 200-314, 245-249, 11 
igs) fl notes on the Watussi 
үн Шет classes) Wahutu (Bartu com» 

le), etc. A pariah- folk, the 

iwa, is капен over the 

AT: The east shore of Lake Kiwo 
belongs to Ruanda. 


Klose( H.) Produktion und Handel Togos. 
s Ip. 4 09-75) ae My Rob ef 


sik ig tat (ahi: i rie 
xen ا‎ 


ae "The spresd of such American 

Bi camara, malre, аги] cacao in 
Africa i is remarkable. "The oil-palm fur- 
nishes oil, saure, salve, hair-dressing, 
light, building material, fish-traps, food, 
drink, etc. 


Lesaner (Oberifa.] Die Balue- oder 
Kurmpiberge und ihre Bewohner. (TIbid., 


273-278, 337-344, 18 fgs.) Contuins 
notes (pp 277-378) on the Наше 
Bakundu, Da i Batanga, all of 


oe ү Several albina {who 

аа т met with, 

Although Г les speak the 

same language, УА сее words for several 
things (imemine oki, as PNE, dar) a are 
nòt the same in 
E. and omaments таат y 
m used in dance (very num- 

manifold), weapons, houses 
кы ‘villages, 'palaver " -hooses, furni- 
ture and utensils, land-culiure, domestic 
animals, etc., are discussed. Tobacco is 
еен used. 

New of Nigeria. 
CNet. “Geen "Geogr. Mag реше Wath, 1004, XV, 
431-442, 9 fgs. ) "Conisins notes Gn the 

city of Kano and the people of the prov- 
E chiefy Hausas. 


оша (/-) Discoveries in Egypt. (Am. 
Antig, Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 73-77.) 

Discusses the mecriptm of the ‘Stele 
of Palermo- ино ишан, relat- 
ing to Heliopol E new 
(са. 410 8. с.) fra Luxor, Ed ius 
new  cunellorm  tahletu from Tebel 
Amarai. 

—— Monuments ) Author. Fh 


Ibid. thinks th 
1 
х i ОШ, ЭКСН) ара rc, 
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nut, carth-not, case | 
maize, eniton, cavütehout, cared, | 


[5% 5, 7, 1905 


were pol pelty princes, but ruled over 
upper and lower Egypt. It also proves 
the accuracy of. Manctho's Tists and. the 
increasing antiquity of Egyptian culture, 


Parish von Senftenburg (/rri4, О.) 
Zwei Reisen durch R 1902 bis 
1903. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 5-13, 73-79, 1j 


Tgs., map. ) 
Based on data of Lieut. von Parish. Con. 
tains ethnographic notes on the Watusi 
(à tall negro people), Mssinga, the 
ruler of. Ruanda, the dwarf execotioners 
of Mssings (Dagiga or Watwa). The 
Watwa of the volcanic region are said 
to be cann: The Watws and Watusi 
(the ruling element in Ruanda) get 


along well together. 


Pittard ( M. ) Sur la monnale du Ba-Souto, 
(Bull. Soc. d'Anthr, de Faris, 1904, v* 
S, V, 142-143.) FA P NM 
oT copper money to а 
specimen in the Geneva Museum and 


one presented to the Anthropological 


Society. 

. Die Festlegung der Westprente von 
г (Globus, Bushwp i 

ERN 253-286, map. ) Contas briet 

notes on the Moab, Guan tribes, Мати, 





Singer (н) Eine shi 
ictoria Py. 


(ibid C 1 fg.) Notes on a p 
graph by the inte Lieut, von Par h, 
representing a grave on the island of 
Bussira, on the funeral customs of 
the Wasiba. A sort of strata- “deposition 
of corpses bi practised, 





E i ; LES] 
igs.) Résumés Capt. M. Merkers Di 
ағай. thwographische Afonegraphie 
einer otafribanischen = Seoritervolibes 
(Berlin, 1904). On r 1 
ethnographic and ethnologic gro 
(but particularly from study e thet 
aii M holds that thè Masai are of 

Ніс neuge, but he laces 
too much ton Ad kee n The 
of Masal immigration he sets at 

га. 5000 В. С. Cattle are of great im- 
portance for the Masia, but in conse. 
quence of the great cattle-plague of some 
14-1$ Foam Feu. (er dye in process of 
change from cattle-nomads to agricul 


- 
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turists. Tothe main partof the book 
are added жут УУ" and = 
thropologica edm 15 men 

43 women, pages 286-287 of Giebn: 
is given the A myth of the Masai, 


Sommerville (M.) Amulets and talis- 
mans from Senegal, (Proc. 
Antiq. Soc; of Phila., 1902-1903 [ 1904], 

2 р), EE D note and photograr 
ae the Sahara, 


east of 
odd 
ASLA 
Carus (F.) Stone-worship. 
Chicago, 1904, ХҮШ, 


Treats of stone-w 
ete., among the Phenicune 


—— Pre-Christian crosses us symbols of 
mgr deities. (Ibid, 285-290, 12 
fj Author notes that the cross із 
Pi casks te Asia Minor and used 

in connection with chthonic deities, gods 

of the lower world, Hades, etc, 


—— The ples of proto-Semitism, 

ты. (an -429.) Based on Prof. 5, L 

Ursemitische Religion | Leip- 

rig, 1904), the 1 ed German edition 

of the authors Primitivo Semitic Ar- 
ligien, Chicago, 1902. 


(Open UL, 


45-35: 7 tg) 
ore Li рле, 


—— Cores, (lbid, лею, 2 fes.) 
Contain notes on coat-of-arms and dar 
or trigrams. 


— The Rosetta stone. (Ibid., ais of 
3 fg.) Describes the stone = 
the hieroglyphic, demotic, and 
Inscriptions. 
— pu damsel. (lbiL, 568— 
569, 1 ) Hrief account of an ancient 
aud from Susa of a Semitio (1) 
maiden spinning, while a slave behind 
fans her. 


—— Naram-sin's stele. (ТЫЯ, 563-567, 
Describes the Mele (now 
Le e of Маало шгек. 3750 в. с.) 
found in the ruins of ee one 
The facial t of the Elam 
duced in ош} 


apanese leaders, 
21. ря. Treats of the 
Жашай 
Kuroki, u Nodim, Nogi, Ito, Vama- 
mato, Togo,” Kamimura, Uriu, Hirose, 
Fukushima (author of patriotic poems as 
well aca eral Some of these nota- 
bles represent the hysical type | 
(or types), others, apparently, do not. 


Ibid., 38, 
Mikado, ‘the Em- 





Les are repro | 
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Clement |E- W.) The Japanese floral 
calendar,  (Ibid., 6-13, 107-112, 163- 
165, 213-217, 282-284, 351-354. 394- 
397. 499-501, E 15-617, 695- 
598, 723-731, Interesting notes 


on the pine, mt ша, cherry, wis- 
taria, iris, morning-glory, lotus, marta: 
Хита (seven grasses*"), maple, chrys- 
anthemum, camellia, (he various eee 
Bowers in poetry, art, etc. The Ja 

love m floweras a flower. To a 
bouquet is Moral murder and the whole 


theory of Japanese Hower arrangement 
"depends upon the ' language of line’ 
mather than upan mass or color. The 


ement af flowers is an important 
к Ты woman's education. 


Mars (7. 7.) Japanese songs and folk- 
lore. (Ubid., 277-451.) According to 
the author са met ee has so rich 
a treasury of folk-lore as the Japanese, or 
has such a wealth of myth and romance,” 
and religion, myth, romance and hist 
аге inextricably intertwined. One of 
ihe mosi ilar callectians of songs and 
falk-lore 1s the ¿yal Aín ¿shin Mine 
No Kate-haiki. Vhe Fabetori Mone- 
¿atari was first imer about 1000 yeará 
аро. е Japanese variant of Rip van 
Winkle ix given on page 279. 

Doolittle (G. E.) Neglected archeologi- 
eal ruins in Coelesyria, (Rec. of Past, 
Wah., 1904, 1, 227-235, 12 fp) 
Notes on the Libo. aqueduct, the temple 
ruins of Kefr Zebed, Shleefa Niha, the 
shrine ner Kobb Elias, the Kamu’ at 
Hermil (a monument of some hunting 
monarch, ete. j. These ruins hare been 
neglected because so overshadowed by 
' the titanic ruins of Baslbek." — Coele- 
syria was the home of Baal worship. 


El-Howie (Ghosn.)  Gezer foundation de- 
posits andl modern beliefs. — ( Ihid., z12- 
216.) Treats of foundation-sacrifices, 
ancient and modern, of this region in con: 
nection with the finding at Tell-el-ferari 
(the Gerer of a Solomon) of jars 
containing bodi infanta, lamps and 
bowi, in the foundation of pru Ao 

This was probably to ward of the ** evi] 
eye!" 

E Par it Droog of Syria. 67-108, 

п icago, 1904, XXVI, 167-1 
Notes on beliefs, ete., of the = 
cerning the origin of life, transmipration 
m souls, etc. 

(P.) De la législation chinoise 
l'égard des congrégations. religieuses. 
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(Hull, Soc d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v* 
&, V, 154-197.) Gives the French 
version of ihe islation of the old 
Chinese code relative to Le Buddhist 
monks amd monausieries, for ct 
with recent edicts of the Freuch Gowers 
ment concerning the Catholic ** congré- 
gations." 


Foster (J. W.) China. (Nat. Geogr. 
Mag., Waah, xv, 463-473, 2 maps.) 


Contains sone notes en the character of 


Gilbert (0) Babylons — Gestirndienat, 
(Globus, Br ters 1904, LXXXVI. 
225-231, ae ant the stars in 
lanian anil religion, 
their нелі and its interpretation, 
combinations of deities, double-heads, 
eto, The author holds that these em: 
blems-are all Per se symbols of deities, 
which later became connected with and 
were transferred to certain chief stars 
andl constellations, The ма were 
always subordinated to the gods and not 


Goldziher (1.)  Orentalische Banleg- 


(Ibid., 9595 Lar of the | 


bolldiog of the 
К of kd by the Greek ar- 
chitect Sinnimar in the fifth century, the 


opti y. lacs of Shápur 1. Connected 
with this legend was the ustrologer's 
verdigi that the King would lose his 
kingdom fora time and recover it only 

а pes мен Ан ино 
dish."" ‘The architect escapes the } 
attempt to destroy him, by making vs 
self wings and Aying away. Thi sug- 
e clastic tale of Deedalus. 


Hahn (C.).- MEM Ner die Kurden. 
TE Aci bef the Geographical 
A. [jan before 
іа. A. maintains that the 
Kurds а а a very mixed race, com- 
dl of Medes, Mongols, Tatars, 
Armenians, Turks, Arabs, etc., vu not 
а eve pure Iranian | к is 
generally believed. They o alto- 
| bod 1,000,000, divided into 
samê 1400 “tribe, RUM namadic, 
partly half-nomadic. religion they 
strict Sunnites, Divorce is » 
hospitality а sere det, theft and. | 


of ralor. 

io R F.) Exploration and dis- 
( loni (Am. Antiq, 

mI 1904, XXVI, 177-179.) Notes 


on the excavations at Bismya, where 
large ruins exist, from which rich re- 
sults are expected. 


 Hau(K.) German excavations a, Baby- 


loo, 10901 and 1902, dr Pa of Past, 
Wash., 1904, 111, 166-1 6 tes): De: 
scribes the excavations ће 9 
mound and the remains discovered (chay 
sculptures, cylimiers, glazed tiles, docu: 
ments ‘anid in cofins, explorations of 
the temple, , fortifications, etc. ). 
А the mds are a new text of King 
Nuk ar, a hymn to Marduk, ete, 


—— German excarations а, Fara. 
(Ibid., 233-243, 6 fgs, mup.) De- 
scribes investigations. of Е at 
Fara and Abu Hatab. Résumeéd from 
oficial reports al the German Oriental 
Society, 


Hedin (5.) De ae resultaten 
af mm tista resa, (Ymen Sikhim., 
1904, XXIV, 237-25, maps ) Résumés 
scientific results of last journey in central 
Asa, 1 1902, which are pS 
English in xix volumes. UE inter- 
est ore the excavations in old Lobnor. 


Henderson E Survey. of сунан. 
Кес, at Pa v 1904, Ill, 355— 
364, 7 Ui n шар. by Describes situation 
pra lapography of the ruins of C 

on the southern shore of the Sea сыи Маг- 
mora, The chief rum is that of *'the 
colossal ‘temple of Hadrian.’ "Ouen 
are the ** theater," the ** honey-maiden's 
palace,'' etc. 


Баі (С L.) Die sunerische Grund- 
vorderasiatischen Schöpfung 


sage. (Globus — Hrnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 46—49, 58-61, t fg.) Résumés 
the recent writings of Zimmern, Tiele, 
Radau, etc., particularly the last. Бадди 
endeavors to prove the ‘Sumerian’ 
of the Babylonian creation myth, 
to Tieles opinion (“by far the 
greater ester at of Нару onian igo. ideas 
the possession. of the 

аена"), 


“Хы D F, A.J] Mala es. k 

Ан E Inst. , Load.. 1993. XXxiit, $ J 
704, Sigs.) Describes iba ganes, 
chiefly children’s, and mostly os played 
in Malacca. Some of these games re: 
semble : Hide-gnd-seek, Tom Tiddler's 
Ground, Oranges and French 
sera Papiol: Marbles, Hopscotch, Pitch 
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Janke (A.) Das Schlachtfeld am Grani- 
kus (Thid., 129-133, 6 fgs., mup.) J. 
does not confirm Kiepert's nas to 
the old course ol the Granicus, nor his 
site for the haltle-fielil—the lowest course 
of the stream has most in its favor. 

Јоусе (Т. ^) On the physical anthro- 


[оку of the Gases of Khotan and 
Ceriya. (J. Anthr. Inst,, Lond., 1903, 
XXXi, 305-324, 2 pl, tables.) Treats 


of cephalic nasal and facial indices, stat- 
ure, thickness of lips, color of hair and 
eyes, ctc., of 23 individuals from Khotan 
and 16 from Keriya measured hy Dr M. 
A. Stein during his recent archeological 
investigation in Chinese Turkestan. The 
ethnic affinities of these people are dis 
cussed af some length. A Turki elè- 
ment has | y modified the Kho- 
tanese more than the Galchas, whom 
they mach resemble, also ao large Tibetan 
admixture. "The Keriya have à larger 
Turki element and perhaps also some 
Mongol. Both Khotanese and Кепти 
arc io the main ** Aryan * and descend: 
ants of Lapouge's Zfamo alfinur. 
Karsten (Paula) Abbajt Radscha und 
sein Schwager Tinnall. (Globus, Brmi- 
chwp., 1904, LXXXVI, 138-190.) Text 
in German of a Tamil legend of Tinnill, 
a sort of Oriental Eulenspicgel. 


Laufer (B.)  Keligifee Toleranz in China. 
(Tbid., 1904, LXXXV, 219-220.) Crith 
cizes somewhat severely J. J. M. de 
Groats recent book Жегин ат, 

Religious Persecution in Chino (2 
vola,, Amsterdam : 1903-1904), which 
Dr L. considers very partial and often 
inexuct, and unjust in suppressing refer- 
ences to edicts of toleration, while care- 
fal to cite all intolerant acta. China 
never burned witches, had no inquisition, 
and never destroyed primitive civiliza- 
tions. Any Chinese can change his- re- 
ligion at will. “The growth of Buddhist 
elericism and the ‘dead hand" of the 
jim Europe, China 
cheans, Muardeans, Nestorians, Jews, 
and Mohammedans before Christians of 
to-day, and she can in no way be styled 
intolerant and religiously bigoted. 

Lyle (T. H.) Notes on the ancient pot: 
els kilns Ns Sawankalok, Siam. (J 
Anthr. last, Lond., 1903, XXXIII; 23 
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kiina said to belong to the rime of. King 
Phra Roang (fifth or sixth century, A. 
D. }, and the pottery found there. In an 
a led *'note'' ( pages 244 942) Mr 
c li. Кемі points out that Mr. Lyle's 
material makes И certain Hmi celadon 
ware was made in Siam in ancient times 
in considerable quantity aml of a kind 
closely resembling the Chinese kind. 


"Tasch-Rabat, — (Globus, 
Hrnwchwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 41-45, $ 
fxs) Кёзшпёв М. ЇЧ. Pantusov's article 
obtished in r9go2 on the ruins ol Tasch- 
ibat of the Russo-Chinese frontier 
( Kashgar caravan road), the petals: of 
a Nestorinn monastery — these monks 
were already in central Asia by the 7th 
century. 


Myres (1. 1.) The eariy pot fabrics of 
ve ake) Shas 


Ама Minor, (J. nst,, Lond., 
1903, XXXIH, 367-400, 4 pl, 11 fgx.) 
Discusses the black polished fabric of 
Hisarlik anal it lomologues, — Hissar- 
lik is "ihe pierhesd of Asm wwanl 
5. E, Eutope, the fife ifr Peu? of arope 
toward X. W. Asin" ; the red-fasced ful 
ric of Hisarlik TI and ite homologues ; 
the painted style of Cappadocia. | distri- 
bution, fabrics, forms, ornament, post- 
Mycemean and Mycemenn accretions, 
pre Mycenmean geometrical residuum, re- 
sidual Cappadeciun style |, a Syro-Cappa- 
docian promise nf ceramic art. The 

the author argues from the кена 

mre, the lavish wee of red paint, th 

MEM of race, ete — the 
white-grownd fabric my be due lo the 
local cecurrence of meerscAauar. 





Miebus (H.) Die Zuckerfnbrikation des 


indischen Pauera. (Globus, иг» 
1904, LXXXVI 167-171, 7р.) Der- 
scribes the making of sugar to-day by the 
Hindu peasantry, The old sugar-mill 
is nok yet extinct. 


(G.) Erinnerungen ап Indien, 
(Ibid, 249-252.) —Critique of Dr Paul 
Dewsen's ¿Ernimneranpen am o Judüen 
(Kiel u. Leipzig, t9o4). Dr O: com 
xiler& the author ratber unjust and un- 
sympathetic toward the English, and 
instances a case in which an educated 
Brahman, an M. À., did not consider it 
wrong for a judge to receive money from 
the two parties lo & cause, provided he 
returned his to the loser. 


14 i. Gires results of len | Ranke (Il) Business house of Murashu 
ا‎ P eda of he Sawankalok | — Sons of Nippur. (Rec. ol Past, Wash. 
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1904, Tli, 364-374, 8 fps) Résumés 
Rew A. tI Busia Documents 
ef Afurarku Son: ef Nippur (Phila, 
1904), which ireats of the cunciform 
tablets (found at Nippur im 1893) re- 
cording the business transactions (464- 
424 B. C., und 423-405 B. C.) al a firm 
of that city, ‘The number of Aramaic 
indorsements is notable, — Babylonian 
may have been at this late period in use 
egnault (].) EDEN lea Chinois, 


ET. Scientif., 5, 1904, 5" Sy п, | 


$5a-585, 617-620, 651-555.) Treats of 
mises, clothing, food, drink, opium, to- 
bacco (recent), physical exercise, sex, 
childhood, diseases (particularly small. 
pox), death. The “ combination of nat- 
а арса т оаа уйе DOEA | 
»eralition,'' passes for hygiene 
in China, is called foung-chaci, bara 
water"; and the primitive hygienist is 
von Reitzenstein S) Die Silberinsel 
bei Chinkiang, (Globus, hwg. loig 
LXXXVI, 217-215, 1 fg., map.) Notes 
on the farmer summer seat of the Chinese 
imperial family, ** Silver Inland ** in the 
Vung-tac-kiang, The pagoda of the 
near-by town of Chinklang is the subject 
of legend. | 
Views of Lhasa, (Nai. Geogr. M E 
Wash., 1905, x, 37-38.) Selecttd 
from pictures taken by the Burial Tabikey 
and the Kalmuck Norsunow on their 
recent visit ta Tibet. 


NE s B.) Ancient caravan routes 


(Ree. of Past, Wash., 1904, | 


I^, 163-166, 5 fs.) Brief notes on 
the Nankin-Turfan-Kashgar-Koldja, and 
Pékin - Urga - Kiakhta - Baikal-Semipala- 
tinsk caravan routes, the Chinese wall, 
ete. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Bewohner (Die) der westlichen Torres- | 


strasse-Inselin. Eh iA 
1904, LXXXVI, 177-181, 3 i ё- 
un the fifth volume of the | 
of the Weuern 
1904). See page 132. 

Dr Heinrich Schnee's Buch über den Ris- 
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Súdice (Berlin, 1904), which treats 
chiefly of ethnographic matters, The 
population is estimated a low ) mt 
pecially of women and children, through 
vengeance- The peoples of the 
Malty and Durour DN rine cul. 
ture is sui generis, 1 . thinks” pos- 
ses а sirain of Chinese or Japanese 
blood. His linguistic map, exclusive of 
‘me of the smaller islands, counts 9 
stocks, from Papusn-like to. Pol n. 
The Manus sre said to have a special 
word for 10,000, An inter-island system 
of signals by smoke amd fire exists, The 
Bismarck Islanders are still one of the 
wildest peoples of the Pacific, and can- 
nihalism is prevalent among many tribes, 
The pile-dwellings of Mok Mandri t 
arc interesting. Тһе ила а Сазе 
insula js an importation from New 
eckienburg. 


Fraser (T.) Some notes on the ethnology 


of the New Hebrides: (Am. Antiga 


the origin of the blacks ^ negroid, not 
negro?” ) of New Hebrides, etc, Dr F., 
who locales the “original bome of the 
undivided human family” ina © portion 
eto ¿isla to the esa of Meso 
tamin,'* bri 5 the negroes into Africa, 
Asin, and the. Pacific islands by a wide 
dispersion, That the New Hebrides 
black is negroid is due to race intermix- 
ture — three streams of. immigration into 
these islands (Malay the last ). 


Furness (H. F., 3d) The stone money 


of Uap, Western Carolines. (Trans, 
Dept. Arch... Unir. of Penn, Phila, 
1904, I, 51-60, 4 ря.) Describes the 
f of atone money (in diameter from t 
lo 12 feet] ol Usp —quarried and shaped 
400 miles away in the Pelew ls, and 
brought thence in canoes or rafi&. No 
attribute of age or sacredness attaches 
to them and they have | ûî 
intrinsic value. Mr F. thinks “they 
present to the people a certain visible 
and tangible amount of labor expended 
in their production," are, in fact, primi- 
tve “certificates ol deposit ol work." 
Actual postession on one's own property: 
not necessary, indeed ome at the bot- 
tom of the sen is said to have served just 
as well, its sinking having become com- 
mon knowledge. 
| E) Die Gajos auf Sumatra. 
(Globus, Brnschwg,, 1904, LxXxvi, 24- 
30, 13 fg) Physically the Gajos are 
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at the cee sig a air with the 
represent *'the old primitive or 
pre-Malay population of нн more 
puriy and less mixed than the Batales.** 
ir pandanus-weaving is noteworthy. 
The Bataks show a more advanced, lesa 
fluctuating culture than tthe Gajos į other- 
wise there are close resemblances between 
them, (Close relutions are suggested by 
Dr H, between the Toradjus and Taalas 
of Celebes, the Veddns and even some 
South American Indinns. References 
are mude to Dr 5. Hurgronje's book 
Het Gajoland em sine beoneri (Ba tavia, 
1993]. 
Krümer (A) Der Wert der Südseekeulen 
für Volkerberichungen. (Ibid., 125-128, 
3 бая.) Describes three clubs, — from 
Tutuila ( Samoa), from Fiji, and from a 
еч" M ndn 3c Ihe last *!thor- 
ghly Tongan '' in form and ormment. 
South Pacific clubs have been ted 
alsa from Alaska, etc. 


only “ grown children,'’—they have re- 
Alas, 


rami | These are all 
probably incidental imports. The rela- 
tions between the Spaniards ha Pero and 
the Pacific islands might account for the 
Troxille elab. 

Mathewa (R. H.) Lang 
New South Wales. (]. Anthr. Inst, 
Loni., 1205, XXXII, 259-253.) Gives 
grammatical sketches of the Kamilaroi 
and Darkifiung languages, with notes on 
the Yuan (a mystic tongue used in the 
Hora ceremonies), the Wallarai, Wir- 
raiarai and CGuinbrui dialects, a vocabular 

of some goo words of the Kamilarol and 
Thurrawal tongues. Appended are also 
notes on some native ber of Victoria, 
5. Australia, und (Queensland, The 
Kamilaroi has an inclusive and exclorive 
plural of the first personal pronouna, 


—— language des Kurnu, tribu. d'indi- 

sea the lá Nouvelle Galles du Sud. 
Ball Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v* 
Sy Y, 132-1353.) Résumé of the gram- 
mar ofthe Komu, an Australian tribe on 
бе river Darling in New South Wales. 
[һе pronouns have certain special 


Meyer (A. B.) Alte Siidseepegenstiinds 
in Amerika, (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LEXEVI, 202-203, p fg.)  Hrief nates 
on a." Samoan ciub'* fom Feru and a 
origin of which m Mis pean = 

is TF r poast-Colum- 
biam Sec Ávdmer. P pes 
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— und Richter (0.) Das indonesische 


Webgestell. (Thid., 172, 1 
4 more exact figure of the 
wraving-apparatus — See previous title. 


——. Ethnographische Miszel. 
len П, (Аат. E Ber. d. K. 
“ool, u, Anthr.Ethu Mu gu Dres- 
den, 1903, X, Wr. 6, viii-j- 102, 4 pl., 
го fg) "rents of spirit-traps in the 
Ens Indian archipelago (1-7), brass 
shields fram the Moluccas (8-15), brass 
breast-plate from the Moluccas (16-18), 
Weaving-apparatus irom the East Indies, 
particularly Gorontalo in North Celebes 
a ) Amm Fontan, of cloths 
rom the island of Bentenan : the bronze 
age їп Celebes, rings | ornaments, 
weapons, — prehistoric end historic (7a— 
91), the stone age in Celebes (92-102). 
The “soul-traps*" are of two chief 
pes the b un and the "bout" 

he protetype of the brass-shields is to 
be found in the northern Moluccas, but 
they are probally to be traced back to 
the Spanish immigrants, though. indige- 
nous ongin is not yet excluded by the 
evidence. "The data do not allow опе 
to dogmutize as to the origin ol Malay- 
dian weaving,—it may have been of in- 
digenous origin or have « later from 
the Asiatic continent through Hinda in- 
farnces. The bronze remains seem to 
indicate ibe former existence of a pre- 
historic copper or bronze culture (last 
relics of primitive Malay bronze culture) 
more or less тер | hy iron, ete. — 
this bronze culture was of. Indian origin. 
Fetishistic use of stone implements is 
reported fram various regions of Celebes; 
also ''holy atone stocka’! Stone axes 
рез those found by the Sarasms in 
the caves of the Toalas) have always 
served previously for amulets. Evi- 
dences of a former stone age are numer- 
ous in Celeber 


Vs } Gives 





Parkinson (R.) Titowier der Morg- 
EA HE 


mokinsulaner. lu һар. , 
1904, LXXXVE, 15-07, 3 fee.) -Ассога- 
ing to P. the statement of Kubary that 
the Yap tattooing is found on Mogemok 
(A Mackenzie. Islnnds'') is not quite 
correct, as there arc. notable differences 
aš well as resemblances. The tattooing 
of the women, while simpler, is very 
characteristic. The Mogemok tattooing 
is in some respects like that of Noku- 
manu and Liueniua. "Dhe men's tattoo- 
ing has considerahle variation. 


ї$2 
Schmidt (W.) a Fapuasprache auf 
Neupemmern.. (Ubid., po-8o.) A close 


маи of the Sulka language of New 
io Fatber 5. S., makes i! 
fon in character. Papunold а 
occurin the personal pronoun, 
turün, adjective, ismeral, and vert, The 
priya he u ia of a Bae 
i the quinary-ve в ех. 
ui: { io Bod piber mart or less Papuan 
guages farther south and also in. the 
eee islands, 


os .). Tobi {а Weitmikranesien 
i he Inel mit acht ب‎ 
IbáL, 13-1 The proper a айп 
1 this a U island seems to be 
u Tobh" the Aadegude ol E is of 
uncertain origin, & natives of Tobi in 
1832 were fierce savages who enaluved 
and ill-treatedd shi cked sailors. 


— Saipan, die Hanptinsel der deutschen 
Marianen. (Ubi, 275-232.) Con 
tains some notes on Ehe natives, the miht 
Chamorros and their aa (the jalani 
was resettled in 1315, after the. orig 
inhabitants hed been exterminated or 
transported by the Spaniards]. 

Taté (M.) Kondelle percée en ше; 
Novels Mendes (Bull. бос. Ane 
ihr, de Oj, V* &, Y, ite.) 
Brief description of à shell breast. orna 
ment of the native chiefs of the New 
Hebrides. Some similar objects found 
in the prehistoric stations’ of western 


Europe were probably worn in the same 


mauner. 
AMERICA 


Barber (E. A.) The ceramic literature 
of the Pennsylvania Germans (Proc, 
Num, and Antiq. Soc. of Phila., 1902- 


1903 [1904] 83 83-08, 6 КЕЗ) беним 


phy, questionable inscriptions, history, 
sentiment, cating, religion, the author 
gres English translations of numerous 
m&criptions ou slip«ecorated earthen- 
nus mainly in T superb doo of 
Pennsylvania SEUI, W 
uate амі у тиЕе ا‎ 
4 curious phase mih art Aer- 
ished in Ае Бон ania for nearly 
a centiry and « half''—— jis existence 
wesan accidental discovery some TO years 
agn. 


Beauvols (E-) La Grande-Irland oo pays 





ш Моцшктап, | 
Monde, (7. et Ani debi Dd | 


dis | 
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5 5. 1, 189-229, map.) Historical and 
critical study of the evidence as to the 
existence and location of the Sirina- 
vrammalana ( !* white man's land'' ) of the 
Icelandic sagas. The author, who ac- 
cepta the ** evidence," places thin region 
up the St, Lawrence "peer modern 
Quebec, which may have been the capital 
of the Gaelic colony, as it was later of 
New France." 


de tumulus e 
apes dans vallée ile 

| blique Argentine. (L'Homme i s 
hist.. Faris, 1904, If. extr, pp. 1-11, 
5 fae) so ms briefly the peter 


Lerma nei 
о; у Ж ITI 
C. 463— in aa e тон 
tions of the E were made in 1901 
and 1903. "These tumuli appear to hare 
been constructed and grouped according 
to lines previously adopted, They are 
es doubicdly of Indien (Calchaqui?) 
origin, but sre not prave-mounda, пог 
hut-foundations; they may be garden: 
magrds cr ceremonial seats. 


Castells (F. De P.) The rains of Indian 


Vcn British Honduras. (Am. An- 
сарт, 1 XXVI, 72-17, 
Denis: ae templo Axa ا‎ 
Church, a SA settlement 
in northern Belize —the Indian name 
eee ls said to be an imitation of 
the English, hut more likely Tire vernih 
‘These ruins may be of considerable im: 
ee for Mayan urcheolony, At the 
mouth of Mew ri river are the ruins of 
Santa Rita. Indian Church ls on the 
way o Yaxhas lake, where other ruins 
exist. 
Les explorations de Téo- 
289 308,2 fan} Critique 
1904, N.S, 2 ritique 
al Maler's Arevarctci im ihe ЕЈ санира 
Fuller, erent a Penb. MN 
vol. it, 903-1903) ets 
the а Үзле» ап бог тре City” 


and to certain ар clings, the use of the 
term acrópels (there are nó fortresses in 
" Anahuac''|, He agrees with Maler 


that Palenque was in exitence al the 
time of the Spanish conquest, but thinks 
that lt was Tnyasal where Cortez st 

in 1524. E, contiders Copan the junction 
of two branches of the. same. civilization. 
The oldest monuments, according to Č., 
date from he 111b H al Comalcalco ; 
the lates (middle of 17th century) are at 
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Tayasal. 

tion is thes quite modern and * has 
hing to do with the fossil horse aml 

the Abbé Brasseur’s geologic epochs." 


Chithero (T.) Site of Mascouten redis- 
covered, (Ani. Antiy., Chicago, 1904, 
XXVI, By 88) Author argues that the 

anquette ( 1673), Allouer, 
and other early explorers and writers, 
located by Danton in 1675, "in the 
midst of a tried armdise, was 
situated in | valley at the bead 
of Mud lake an the "ылу of the Run- 
ning Swan, as evidenced bh 

ical remains und ihe rains of fortifications, 

ete. The Mascoutens are identified иһ 

the Geos ae Few or ** Fire Indiuns."" 


Dana (C. E.) Fitch and his predecessors 
in steam-navigation, (Proc Num, amd 
Antiq. Soc. of Phila., ИН [1904], 
47-82,4 pl, 3 fig) Interesting Illus 
trated account of the beginning of the 
steamboat in America, Pennsylvania in 
particular. 


рано Jacob's Cavern. (Ree. of 
st, Wash. ei Hl, iO i 2 fg.) 
Résumés account given b Pealdy 
and W, K. Mooreheud in 
y Arch., Phillips Academy (1904). 
acob's cavern, in the limestone region of 
(һе Orark upliíft, contxined traces of 
human occupancy (six burials, Aint im- 
thousands of flint flakes, split 
ete... The antiquity of man's resi- 
ene saggy «зура imple- 
ments, pictograph s, ete. cave tint 
here was not the Indian, not the 
present tribes of the lower Mississippi. 


Exploration. | The) of the Potter Creek 
as California. be 275-382, 3 
v) Résumé from the monograph af 

]. Sinclair (4. * +) 

Fischer (H.) Fine altemexikanische 
Steinfgur. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV, d ное бше of Describes a 
nephritoid stone figure 
the wind-god Sov i partly 
skeleton), now in the Stuttgart Museum. 


disc, Tonatiuh, etc. 


E.) Die Stel C 
(ы t. ard a 2 үгү li: exe cludes 


dating from 1496-1510, | 
the coast of | 
Comparison is | 
inscription of Piedras | 


dates the appearance on the 
unknown fore 
sogpested with t) 
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Negras of about the same date, which 
resembles Stela J in many respects. 


Gold plates and md from Costa Rien. 
(Rec, of Past, Waah., 1904, 111, 282- 
286, 4 igs) “Notes on a collection from 

ancient tombs in cenil Costa Кіса, 

wade by Don Juun Lau Don and now in 
the possesiion of. Mr G, C. Dissette, of 

Glenville, Ohio, “The workmanship is 

fine and the curving delicate. The bells 

have little clappers of gold. The small 
animal figures are skilfully designed. 


Gordon (G. B.) Chromelogical sequence 
in the Maya Ruins of Central America. 
(Trans. Depi. Archeol., Univ. of Penn., 
1904, 1, 61-66,] From archeological 
evidence (decorative designs, oe 
of formations of ruined buildings, in | 
ticnlar), Dr G. argues that *! the earl ien 
unquestianed dale is one found at Co 
The movement from wrath to north Co- 
pan do Chichen Itza) covered  abou! 
three centuries. Maya culture developed 
in the region in which its remains have 
been found. Dowktless dates earlier and 
later than those now known will be dis- 
covered, 


Gunü (], M.) History of the puestos of 
Laguna and Acoma, {Ree. of Past, 
Wash., 1904, WH, 291-310, 323-344. 
7 figs) Resumés old Spanish explor 
ers accounts, etc, the simples with 
the invaders, etc. AT pages 330-337 
sume of the native traditions as to the 
origin af these pueblos are given. Their 
history since cession to the United States 
in 1848 is stated in brief and the proph- 
есу of She-ake, to which Coronado is 
не to have alloded, referred to as 

ү ти. Мун iC fulfilled. dap хри 
Is the tof his paper by i 
p Indians mibi not pg rod 
alter the conquest by A 
ease. etc. 


Humbert {].) “L'archivo"’ du consalat 
de Cadiz et le commerce de l' Amérique, 
(J. Soc. € Améric., de Paris, 1904, 5. 
S h 231336.) Dirscribes the archives 
of Cadiz relating to American trade, 
1558-1815. 


La premiéte allemande 
ай Vêk ola аи ХҮ аде xriode dite 
des Welser, 1528-1556. (1bid,, 309 
320.) Sketches the history of the Ger- 
man colonists Ynguer, Sayler, the Wel- 
ser, ete, in Venezuela 1523-1556. 


154 
Immigration (Our) during t904. (Nat, 
& р i Hm, XVI, E = i 
TX E а 


tonic, “dior "Celtic, Slavic, Моп- 


кыр. 
ata. Globus, 


ten Kate (H.) An 
kationen aus La 
Bruschwp., 1904, Lxxxvi, 268.) Brief 
Hotes on three recent recent publications of Dr 
Lehmann-Nitsche treating of arthritis 
deformans in ancient Patagonians, 


Publi- 
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érachyphalangia, and ‘mortar holes" | 


in rocks of ihe de Córdoba. 
көне t L.) The of the 
) xd сатаната опи 


(Unie, ‘a Calle Public., Amer Ace Arch. 
and Ethn., Berkeley, 1904, TI, "m 
Treats phonetic, grammatic, and 
characters of Chumash, Salinan, Esselen, 
and Costanoan, Chumash and Salinan, 
жоор 
ts forme! олп. 
only continuous text obtained was in 
Costanoan. Chumash has an article, 
ma, and Salinan a plural in verbs. Es- 
selen has case-suffixes. Costanoan has 
реро icles, but no smíhxes, This 
~ e 
merican Indian comparative 

Se TERN EE the Sent ot ccs 
the real information it conveys. 


— E of Indian culture in Cali- 
(Ibi, B1-103.) Discusses 
bit organization, 





habitat, food, dwellings, arts, 


rganization, ceremonies, ahaman- 


iam, mythology, cuiture-bero, origin and - 
creation myths, etc. 


de La Grasserie iJ Les langues de 
Ta Rica et les idiomes apparentés. 

ки, бат iin ERS NL, 

И -1 ыш etches 

Ыы Мы Ter Bronca, Guatuso, 

Chibcha, Cuna, Коруаһа; tables of re- 
semblances in numerals, personal 

кас, MTS eic, afer U 


аш = 

vi ere Guaymi, Cuna. 
with certain 

make Hes stock, which ought to be 


go E) еы probléme de théolo- 


1bxL., 257-361.) Treats | 
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of EL ‘е Aztec Ceres," and her 
colt. The author inquires why a pacific 
and joyous cult (that of fecundity and 
the perpetuation of life) came to be de- 
formed and d Пе, Beside a more 
primitive (Toltec and тои] Centeoll 
existed another (Artec) with sanguinary 
rites, 


Explorations ei découvertes dans les 
régions Andines — (IbkL, 262-265.) 
Notes on the expeditions of MM. Rivet, 
de Créqui, Montfort, Granger, etc. | 
Rivet. 

L tion de la Mission Française 
de | mier. (di du Sud au Palais du Mea 
iL, 321- $5 2 pL) Соп 
notes an ile excavations bó 
Argentina, Tishwannno, Tarija | pottery), 





McSweeny (2. F.) The character of our 
immigration, and present, ic 
Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1905, ХҮІ, 1-1 
chart.) Discusses world: ‘migrations, ear y 
American immigration, immi r- 
ing roth century, pa from Italy, 

ustria-Hungary and Russia, the Finos, 


Greeks and Syrians, the Chinese, ee 
ing of the ** American *' race, effects ol 
unchecked i lion, contract-labor 
law, the examination of i immigrants, eic. 
Author takes optimistic view of ability 
ot America to wre and make over her 
ren. “toughest problem '* 
is presented by the Syrians z 

Marcel (G.) Un texte nt ee пе 
médit du xvi siècle (J. Soc te 
Améric. de Paris, 1904, 5,3, 1, 13 
151.) Gives text of MS. (e. id у a 
A surgeon named Croix containing 
notes on the Indians of French Guiana 
at the end of the eighteenth e 
physical characters, clothing, reli 
marriage (the cotevade is deser 
hot tamed ), festivals, arms, chiefs, etc. ). 
The author notes the existence of a 
jargon for intercommunication between 
Indians and Europeans, 

—— L'inscription du Ruponumi. (Tbid., 
357-390, t fg.) Describes the curiaus 
еен, 1 which MM a MT 

uropean letters, said to have 
found by Nicholas Horstman in 1739. 
It is probably of European ( Portuguese ?) 

Mootehead (W. K.) Some unknown 
forms of stone objects. (Rec. of Ран, 
Wash., 1904, I1i, 268-374, 9 fg) 


CHAMBERLAIN] 


Morice (A. G. 


Treats of finished and unfinished objecta 
of the **winged-perforated *' class. Mr 
M. thinks reed. drills were preferred to 
those of fint or bone Other curred 
stone objects are figured and described 
—the * bird" ond + butterily "T types, 
etc. The author's plea for Latin names 
ought not to be heard. 


Du lac Stuart à l'Océan 
Pacifique. (Bull, Soc. Neuchat. de 
Géogr., 1904, Xv, 32-50, 2 fgs, map.) 
Contains notes on the Indian names of 
lakes and e 53-56], and on the 
Déné Indians country traversed, 


Peet (S. D.) Comparison of the codices 


with the otdinary pictographs. (Am. 


 Antiq., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 137-152, 


9 fgx.) Cites evidence lo Mow that ** to 
those who have become familiar with the 

ictographs and other symbols which are 
still common umong the uncivilized tribes, 
there is a very close connection between 
them, and both treat of fhe same sub- 
ject," — calendars ond religious cere- 
monies chiefly, 


hip i" 
Ашепса. (Ibi, 185-1902, 4 les.) 
Treats chiefly of the Navaho fire-dance 
and the Aztec ** now fire,** 


(Thid,, 201-224, 21 [gx ) General dir 
cussion of sculptured art, ethnographic 
districts, graphic arts, picture-writing, 
symbolic figures and hieroglyphs, per- 
sonal decorations and ornaments, jew- 
elry, basketry, musical instrumenta, ete. 


Archeological pentes in. Costa 
ica. (bil, 249—256, 13 fp.) Based 
ou C. V, Frenne Aer hentai Ar 
searches ін Costo Rica (Stockholm, 
1904), which it résumés in part. 


—— Thered menof Brazil, (Thid., 41- 


Preuss (К. Th) Der Urp 


46, 2 65.) Ethnographic notes basedon 
a récent work of oie Hag C. Tucker. 


Menschenopfer in Mexico. 
Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 105-119, 1 
fe.) Treats of the renewing of the aun 
and fre goda, the death of the deities 
pf rain and vegetation, the origin of gad- 
sacribce, etc, The festivals of the aun 
and fine gods are for the most pari are- 
newal of the sun by killing a en er 
the spring and harvest festivals a bloody 
juvenation of the spring gos and the 
harvest-mother, for the purpose of 
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"oder 
lob, 
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making her capable of the production of 
new vegetation. Out of the sacrifice 
of gods came that of man. 


— Der XIV. Internationale Amerikat: 


istenkongress іп Stuttgart, 28. bis 33. 
August igap (Ibid, 190-202.) Good 
résumes of proceedings and chief papers 
presented. | 


Prince (1. 0.) The stonn lions of Cochiti_ 


(Rec, of Fast, Wash, 1904, 111, 151- 
160, 2 figs.) Describes what the author 
calls **the most important specimen of 
aboriginal sculpture in the United 
States," and the7pueblo to which these 
lions belonged, The tale of iis destruc- 
tion by fire is also given. The lions face 
the east, “a fact no doubt having sym- 
bolic significance." — They have suffered 
from the vandalism of ignorant herdaroen. 
The author compares the enclosure of 
Stonehenge, ete. 


Reid (W. M.) Mohawk pottery. (lbid, 


184-185, 4 pl.) Treats of the. pottery 
of the Mohawk valley—the author's 
collection inclades 65 decorated frag- 
mentso[ as many different vessels. In 
the sand on the shore of Lake Pleasant 
wad found recently a whole pot of large 
size — this, the Hanson, the Richmond, 
and tho Horrack pots were all found in 
the Adirondack region. 


Rivet (Jr) Le ''huicho'" des indiens 


Colorados... (Bull Soc. d' Anthr, de 
Paris, 1904, v* $., V, 116-117.) Notes 
on the £uicÁo of the Colorado Indians of 
western Ecuador, a deadly disease char- 
acterited by an irresistible tendency to 
sleep. The Coloradoy method of cur- 
ing it ia ‘tan ethnographic curiosity,” 
One ingredient is human urine. [uico 
may have snalogics with the well-known 
African ''sleeping-sickness.'" Tt attacks 
foreign Indiana and whites first, then the 
Colorados. 


—— Les Indiens de Mallasquer: Etude 


ethnologique. (Ibid., 144-152.) Treats 
briefly of environment, dwellings, cloth- 
ing, agriculture ( banana, sugar-cane, coca, 
yucca, malse and several fruits, including 
fine pineapples), domestic animals ( cat- 
iej, and fowls, fool (hanana chief 
basis}, drink (guarapo, fermented sugar- 
cane juice), coca-chewing (from the age 


of 7 years up}, trade | 
‘children af "P ure already pod 
yseniery (as fatal and as feared as small- 
pox), chiefs; murringe (curious '*civil "" 


i ин е coming of the 
peas priest ol Cum 2 i rd the 
prata M (the Indians who 


x the festivals, eic. ). These In- | _ — 


| а are Catholic in nome only and 
Hey ane oe affected. hy бан pod 
TN the gn ihe 
rin ror ar кашу. б, 
50-151 are given the chief anthropo- 
metrical dain of eee al} e 
-The cephalie index it generally brachy- 
eephalic. Malle et rin northern Equa- 
dor, west of the Cordillera. 


Schmidt ( M. ) Аза биа aes 

Ex in das REL 
(Clots, H u tnp LXXXVI, 
119-125, 16 fes.) Treats of ornament. 
пой (fue-funs, wall-friezs, etc.) оѓ 
the Hakairi. Also maize straw and cob 

‘figures of animals, pencil-dra 
animals, etc... including several n “the 
author, to whom the native artista as 

some Indian characteristics. ' 
Aue wall.frirze patterns were said Бу 
the Indians to to marks om tor- 
ipite, а ‘etc, The wall-frieze ч 

terme are related m those of the hire 


Simmons (Н. 3.) Human bones aa 
near Galveston, (Am. Antig., Chicago, 
tO, XXI, ا‎ Moti em Te- 
‘mains (bones, pottery sherds, beads) 
found in shell and sand. deposita m the 
ballast pits on the railroad near Galves- 
don, Texas. ¡One layer of bones was 
found > feet below the sirince, another 
at sea-level about 20 feet below the aur: 
face, A very large mumber of alculls 
were discovered, The steam shovel em- 
Шай RU кету типу. 
Бюд VE | ‘The exploration of the 
Potter k cave. Univ. Calif. abt, 
Amer. Arch. ae Ьо]. , Berkeley, 
1904, п, 1-27, 12р.) D care 
and contents, rediscovered in 1903, the 
first Californian eave to be systematically 
‘excarated and explorated, 1902-1903. 
No human bones were fon, but certain 


implement like bone igments may be 
human: artifacts, — pieces 
of ons *5 close many of the 
roug У inen from the shell-mounds 





af Califor The cave fauna is not 
too old to negative contemporaneily 


| man. 
Smith (H. ртм arch of the 
‘Dakotas. of Past, Was ss VOS, 


Nt, та Notes on shell rings 
from neck of skeleton (from. grave in the 
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Turtle mogntains) row in the American 
Museum of Natural History (A. Y. ), and 
other Dakota relics. 


— ‘The cairns or pone fapeiones el 
British Columbia — and nashington. 
.) Réxuméd 


Ma , 245-254, 5 fea, aap, 

H I. Smith and D Fowke's rirmi 
ef Bril à Columbia and Washington 
(Mem, "Amer, Mns, Nat His, N. V. 


1901, 1V, pt. I1). 


| —— Shell heaps of the lower Fraser river, 


ние t 


Brith Columbia. (Am. Antiy., Chicago, 
1904, XXVI, 235-256, | Notes from a 
paper printed in the Memon of the 
Anvrivon Miran of Nature’ ifitory. 


—— A Michigan earthwork and its im 


pending loss. (Ibit, 121-1232.) Brief 
Dein. of а | istorie COE 
Ogemaw on, E a forn, with plea 
for its preservation by the public. 


von den Steinen (K.)  Ausprabungen an 
der Valeneinsee. — (Globus, Urnschwg., 
1004, LXXXVL, 101-105, 29 fps, ] De 


scribes the excavations of 1903 near Lake 
Valencia, Veneruela, made by A. Jahn 
for the Berlin. Museum, — the. (mis in- 
cluded 32 skulls, 140 stone implements, 
too clay objects, 28 neck 
charms, and many ornaments and frag- 
ments of pottery. The culture revealed 
a type of pre-Columbian stone age, and 
the nunber p tumuli and urte discovered 
indicate that in these corrio were buricd 
u ehes Of Generations, Noteworthy ix 
a little clay pot on three legs with a 
human face showing & nose- Neck- 
chains seem to have been the moal cam- 
mon ornaments. — The cerrito-papulatian 
of Indian descent contains few of | ure 
blow According to the maps 
roth century the Meregoto, a Caritan 
tribe, occupied tlie region in question, 


Stoddard (H. 1.) The abstruse signif- 


cance of the numbers thirty-six and 
twelve, (Am. Antin., Chicago, : 
ald 153-164, 6 (gs. ). Discusses ut 
engih the origin awd meani 

discoidal stone and statues di cad 
near Menard's mound, Arkansas, in the 
spring of igor, The otter edge of this 
jasper discoidal has 36 semicircles and 
on the underside is a phallic s а 


yoni conventionalized (the ma figure 
a. 4 E lian cast of features, the 
EM ан suggests Egypt). 


is regarded as evi- 
Sees ones biie Asintke culture dm 
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Louisiana Purchase Exposition Awards. — The following awards 
have been made in the Department of Anthropology, Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, The list is corrected to February to, and while 
the awards may not be regarded as absolutely final, and hence as strictly 
official, the work of the Residuary Committee empowered to complete 
the functions of the International Jury of Awards is so well advanced as to 
leave little probability that the list will be changed. 


ETHNOLOGY 
UNITED STATES 


A. Departmental Exhibits 

Amt arour: Grand price, Frederick Start; Sifver medal, Y. Inagaki ; 
Bronze medal, Chief Sangyca. 

PATAGONIAN GROUP: Grand prise, Wicente Cane; Sifeer medal, Chief 
Guechico; ¿Bronse medal, Juan Wohlers. 

Pvomy GkouP: Grand price, 5. P. Verner; Bronze medal, John Kon- 
dola, 

FIELD SCHOOL OF ANTHROPOLOGY: (Grand prise, University of Chicago. 

Cocopa croup: Gold medal, E. C. Cushman Jr; Saver medadi, Chief 
Pablo Colorado, Chief Tom Moore. 

Vaxcouver crour: Gold medal, C. F. Newcombe; Bronze medal, 
Doctor Atliu, Charles Nowell. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLAGE: Gohi medal, Mrs S. M. McCowan. 

SuxpRY GROUPS: Gold medal, George A. Dorsey. 

SIOUX GROUP: Silver medal, Chief Yellow Hair. 

Pawnee croup: Silver medal, Roaming Chief; Bronze medal, James 
Murie: 

Wicuira crout: Siver medal, Chief Towakanie Jim; Arenze medal, 
Burgess Hunt. 

A&kAPAMO GROUP: Sr/ver medal, Cleaver Warden. 

CHEYENNE GROUP: Sirer medal, Richard Davis. 

GERONIMO BAND; Siper medal, Chief Geronimo: 

NAVAHO GROUP: Stiver meda/, Vicente Beguay ; Bronze medal, Pestlekai. 

Pomo crour: ter medals, William Benson, Mary Benson. 
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OsAGE GROUP: Silver medals, Charles Michel, Chief Olahowallah ; Sronze 
medals, Chief Claymore, Frank Corndropper, Wilson Kirk. 

CHIPPEWA GROUP: Bronze medal, Chief Meshakegeschig. 

KICKAPOO GROUP: Bronze medal, D, H. Roubideaux. 

PIMA GROUP: Bronse meda?, Kestro Jackson. 

MARICOPA GROUP: Bronze medal, James Bluebird. 

APACHE GROUP: Bronse medal, Chief Trucha Tafoya. 

ACOMA GROUP: Bronte medal, Juan Antonio Saracini. 

PUEBLO GROUP: Bronze medal, Antonio Chavez. 


в. General Exhibits 

ACCULTURAL ARTIFACTS: Grand prise, J. W. Benham. 

AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: Grand frist, ‘American Anthropological 
Association; Geld medal, F. W. Hodge. 

PALACE OF ANCIENT Ant: Grand frise, H. Ephraim Benguiat; Sirer 
medal, Mordecai Benguiat, 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF ETHNIC TYPES: Gold medal, Frederick Starr. 

Pomo BASKET: Gold medal, Je W. Benham. 

FicriLe WARE: Goll medal, The Rookwood Pottery. 

HAIDA STRUCTURES: Golf medal, Alaska Territory ; Silver medal, Mary 
E. Hart. 

ETHNIC MAF: Silver medal, University of California. 

ALASKAN ARTIFACTS: Silver medal, Governor Brady. 

KICKAPOO RELICS: Bronze medal, O. E. Edwards. 

INDIAN BEADWORK: Bronte medo!, Herbert Brown. 

MONGOLIAN TVPE: Bronze medal, Allen Hutchinson. 


GERMANY 
EAST AFRICAN ARTIFACTS; Grand prize, Imperial Government, German 
Ost-Afrika; Gold medal, Hugo Hardy. 


GREAT BRITAIN (EAST INDIA) 
JAIN TEMPLE: Grand prise, F. P. Bumghara; Gold medal, N, F. 


Bumghara. 
EAST INDIAN ARTIFACTS: Silver medal... F. P. Bumghara & Co. 


SIAM 
SIAMESE ARTIFACTS: Grand prise (letter), H. M. the King of Siam; 
Grand frist, H. H, the Crown Prince of Siam; Gold medal, J. 
‘Howard Gore. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
PAINTINGS OF TYrES: Gold medal, H- E. Partridge. 
PHOYOGRAPHS OF TYPES: Silver medal, New Zealand Government. 
MAORI ARTIFACTS: Siler medal, T. E. Donne. 


INDIAN SCHOOL (UNITED STATES) 

TyricaL INDIAN SCHOOL: Grand prize, U. 8. Indian Bureau; Geld 
medal, S. M. McCowan; Silver medals, Miss C. F. Peters, Miss 
Lillian Harrison, C. A. Peairs, E. K, Miller, Jesse McCallum, Chris 
Kaufman; Bronze medals, Miss Katherine Keck, Miss Emma John- 
son, Miss Abbie Scott. 

ARCHEOLOGY 
UNITED STATES 

INDIAN MOUND RELICS: Grand frist, Ohio Archeological and Historical 
Society ; Gol medal, William C. Mills. 

ABORIGINAL ARTIFACTS: Grand prizes, New Mexico Territory, Fred Har- 
vey; Geld medal, J. F. Huckel; Bronze medals, George Tietzel, 
Jackson Hurley, E. W- Whitcomb. 

WAMPUM TREATY BELTS: Fold medal, Wyman Brothers. 

ABORIGINAL ANTIQUITIES: Gold medals, State of Louisiana, Fred Har- 
vey; Sifver medal, George T. Williamson. 

INDIAN MOUND kELICS: Sifrer meda/, Davenport Academy of Sciences. 

INDIAN CAVE RELICS: Silper medal, Phillips Academy. 

PREHISTORIC CACHE: Siiver medal, Weatherford & Vail. 

PREMÍSTORIC CRADLE-BASKET: Silver medal, Julian T. Zeller. 

NATIVE COPPER IMPLEMENTS: Silter medal, Wyman Brothers. 

ABORIGINAL PETROGLYPHS: Sfiver medal, C. H. Bennett. 

CEREMONIAL AXE: Bronze medal, Charles Aldrich. 

Іяох DRANK: Bronse medal, Joseph Roth. 


ARGENTINA 
CALCHAQU! RELICS: Grand prise, Manuel B. Zavaleta. 
BRAZIL 
ARCHEOLOGIC AND ETHNOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS: Grand prize, State 
Government of Amazonas; Gold medal, Commissioner Aguiar. 
ARCHEOLOGIC COLLECTION : Silver medal, Ricardo Krone. 
ABORIGINAL ARTIFACTS: Silver medal, Mirando Ribeiro; Srence medai, 
Alfonse Roche. 
STONE IMPLEMENTS: Bronse medal, Nicolao Badariotti. 
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MEXICO 
REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUITIES: Grand prise, Secs. Justicia y Fomento, 
ÅRCHEOLOGIC COLLECTION; Gold medal, Mexican Commission. 
ARCHEOLOGIC PUBLICATIONS: Gold medali, Alfredo Chavero, Antonio 
Рећабе!. 
RrpRODUCTIÓNS OF SCULPTURES: (Gold medal, Eufemio Abadiano. 
MODELS OF ANTIQUITIES; Gold medal, Secretaria de Fomento. 
TREATISES ON TONGUES: Silver medal, Cecelio Robelo. 
Mar oF MIGRATIONS + Bronze medal, Angel Bravo, 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF TYPES: Bronse medals, Gobierno de Chiapas, Gobierno 
de Guerrero, Gobierno de Tabasco, Gobierno de Mexico, D. F. 
ABORIGINAL COSTUMERY: Zfromse medal, Gobierno de Oaxaca. 
NATIVE INSTRUMENTS; Bronze medal, Gobierno de Michoacan. 
AUORIGINAL METATES: Bronze medals, Jefatura Politica de Maxcanu, 
Jefatura Politica de Motul. 
Native HAMMOCK: Hronze medal, Jefatura Politica de Tixkokob. 
NATIVE ARTIFACTS: Bronse medals, Jefatura Politica de Valladolid, Jefi- 
tura Politica de Tancanhuitz, Junta Local de Puebla, 
NATIVE BEDS: Bronze medal, Jele Politico de Chiautla, 
Native costumery: Bronze medal, Ayuntamiento de Cuetzalan. 
EMBROIDERED CAMISAS: Dromir medai, Señorita Margarita Valder. 
BEAD-EMBROJDERED CAMISAS: Bronze medal, Nina S. Orosco. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANTIQUITIES: Jronse medal’, Señorita Maura Marin. 


NICARAGUA 

PROTOHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES: Silver medal, Alejandro Bermudez. 
PORTO RICO 

AÁBORIGIXAL*! COLLARS'': Bronse medal, Gustavo Preston. 


GERMANY 

SAALBURG CASTLE ANTIQUITIES: Gerad’ prize (letter), K. K. Wilhelm IL; 
Gold metal, Geh. Baurat Jacobi. 

BABYLONIAN RELICS: Gold medafs, Kgl. Museen, Deutsch Orient.-Ges. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF RELICS: Gold medal, Kel, Messbild-Anstalt. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP ANTIQUITIES :. Cod! medal, Dir. Dr Th, Wiegand. 


GREAT HRITAIN 
EeyprtiaAN ANTIQUITIES: Grand prise, Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
HOLYLAND ANTIQUITIES: Grand prise, Palestine Exploration Fund. 
CRETAN ANTIQUITIES; Grand prise, Cretan Exploration Fund. 
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GREAT BRITAIN (EGYPT) 
ARCHEOLOGIC COLLECTIONS: Grand prise, Egyptian Government; Gold 
medals, Prof. G. C. C. Maspero, Dr J. E. Quibell; Jresze media, 
A. B. Coover. 
GREAT URITAIN (CEYLON) 
TAMIL ANTIQUITIES: Siver medal, Ceylon Government. 
OLA MANUSCRIPTS: Sifver medal, Ceylon Government. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF ARTIFACTS $: Firenze medal, E. F. im Thurn. 
Bronze BUDDHAS: Bronze medad, MN, S. Terrunnanse. 
OLA nooks: Bronce medal, P. E. Pieris. 
PHOTOGRAPHS Of TYPES: Bronse medal, John Scott. 


BELGIUM 


CLASSIFIED RELICS: Grind prise, Musée d'Histoire Nat; Gol medal, 
Prof. Dr Houze, Prof. J. Fraipont. 


JAPAN (FORMOSA) 
ItLtusrRATIONS OF TVPES: Cold medal, Government of Formosa. 
CHINA 
PREHISTORIC COLLECTIONS: Grand prise, Imperial Chinese Government ; 
Golf medal, H. H. Prince Pu Lun. 
History 
UNITED STATES 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS: Grand prizes, Missouri Historical Society, 
State of Iowa, Franco-Louisiana Society; бой medali, Pierre 
Chouteau, Mrs Wallace Delafield; D. I. Bushnell, Judge W. B. 
Douglas, Charles Aldrich, Gaspar Cusachs, Chicago Historical 
Society; Silver medals, Dr C. A. Peterson, Miss Mary L. Dalton, 
Charles A. Cumming; rence medal, Dr W. F. Parks, Miss 
Valentine Smith. 
HISTORICAL RECORDS: Grand rise, Louisiana Historical Society. 
Proromistorte RELICS: (Golf medal, Missouri Historical Society. 
CHIPPED FLINTS + Gold medal, Gates P. Thruston. 
i^ Hisrogv or LouisiaNA " :: Gol medal, Prof Alcée Fortier. 
NATIVE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS : Si/rer medal, Missouri Historical 
Society. 
MARQUETTE PORTRAIT: Hiper medal, Donald G. McNab. 
ARKANSAS POST RECORDS: JSü/prer meifal, W, H. Halli-Burton. 
NAPOLEÓN AUIOGRAPHS: Silver medal, Gus V. R. Mechin. 
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CEREMONIAL AXE: Bronse medal, D, I. Bushnell. 

CLAIBORNE PORTRAIT: Bronse medal, W. C. C. Claiborne. 

ZACHARY TAYLOR RELICS: Bronse medal, Mrs W. H. Stauffer: 

NAPOLEON DEATH MASK: Bronze medal, Miss Gally. 

Mars AND DOCUMENTS: Bronse medal, T. P. Thompson. 

LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS: Bronze medal, W. H. Seymour. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

QUEEN'S JUBILEE TRIBUTES: Grand frite (letter), H.R.M. Edward VIL; 
Gold medal, Miss Florence Hayward. 

GREAT BRITAIN (CANADA) 

HisTORICAL COLLECTIONS: Grand prise, St. Mary's College; Gold medal, 
A, E. Jones, S. J].; Silver medal, J. C. Burke, S. J. 

ITALY (THE VATICAN) 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ARCHIVES: Grand prise (etter), His Holiness Pius 

X; Golh! medal, Fabrica del Mosaici; Siver medal, Francesco 
ANTHROPOMETRY 
UNITED STATES 

ANTHROPOMETRIC PUBLICATIONS: Grand prise, Peabody Museum of 
American Ethnology and Archeology; Gold medal, F. W. Putnam. 

LIFE CASTS OF TYPES: Silver medal, Caspar Mayer. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: Silver medals, The Fairbanks Company, 
Narragansett Machine Company, C. H. Stoelting Company ; Bronze 
medals, George Tieman & Co., Kny-Scheerer Company, 

ANTHROPOMETRIC CHART; Sronze medal, Bryn Mawr College. 

“ Hastincs Manual": Bronze medal, Macmillan Company. 

GERMANY 
ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: Silver medal, Boehm & Wiedmann. 
ANTHROPOMETRIC PUBLICATIONS: колт medal, Dietrich Riemer, 
GERMANY (GERMAN OST-AFRIKA) 

CASTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OP TYPES: .Si/rer medal, Imperial Government 
of German Ost-Afrika. | 

ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: Siver medal, ( Maison Charriére) Collin. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC PUHLICATIONS: Go? meda!, Société d' Anthropologie. 

Mars Or TYPES: Diver medal, Prof. L- Vanderkindere, 
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ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: Silver medals, P. Hermann, Prof. Rudolf 
Martin. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OP TYPES: Jromze medal, Art Institut Orell Füssli. 


PsvCHOMETRY 
UNITED STATES 
PSYCHOMETRIC LABORATORY: Grand prise, Columbia University, 
PSYCHOMETRIC APPARATUS: Gold medals, Harvard Apparatus Company, 
C. H. Stoelting Company; Silver medals, Yale University, Milton 
Bradley Company; Bronze medal, E. B. Meyrowitz, 


GENERAL 
COMMEMORATIVE AWARDS 
CREATION OF DEPARTMENT: Goli medah, F: W. Lehmann. 
COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS + Gold medal, W ] McGee; Silver medals, E, E. 
Hulbert, Anna Everly Ford. 
ÉrHNOLOcIC EXHIBITS: Siver medal, S: C. Simms. 
PROTOHISTORIC EXHIBITS : Silver medal, Gerard Fowke. 
INDOOR кхнїнгт®: Siver medal, C. L. Armstrong. 
TrcHNICAL EXHIBITS : Siler medal, R. S. Woodworth; Diploma, F. б. 
Bruner. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL OF JURIES 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
GROUP JURIES 

Section of. Ethnalogy. — Dr George A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Mu- 
вешт, Chairman. Prof. F. W. Putnam, Harvard University, Vice-Chasr- 
mam. Dr George Byron Gordon, Philadelphia Free Museum, Secretary. 
Mrs Alice Palmer Henderson, 'Tacoma, Washington. 

Indian School Section. — С. А. Peairs, U. S. Indian School Service, 
Chairman. Dr Hugo Hardy, Berlin, Miee-Charrmam. Jesse McCal- 
lum, U. S. Indian School Service, Secretary. Miss Cora Peters, U. 8S. 
Indian School Service. 

Section of Archeology. —Prof. M. H. Saville, Columbia University, 
Chairman. Dr J. C. Alves de Lima, Brazil, Fice-Chairman. Dr George 
Grant MacCurdy, Yale University, Secretary. Madame Zelia Nuttall, 
Mexico. 

Section of History. — Prof, Alcée Fortier, Tulane University, Chair- 
man. Hon. L. Bradford Prince, Santa Fé, Vice-Chairman. Prof. B. F. 
Shambaugh, University of lowa, Secretary. 
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Section of anthrapometry.— Dr Ale) Hrdlitka, U.S, National Mu- 
sum, Chairman. Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Harvard University, Free- 
Chairman, 

Section of Prychometry. — Prof. J: McKeen Cattell, Columbia Uni- 
verity, Chairman, Prof. Hugo Münsterberg, Harvard University, Free- 
Chairman. Prol. Edward B. Tichener, Cornell University. 

Of the foregoing, Mra Henderson, Miss Peters, Madame Nuttall, and Miss Fletcher 
were designated by the Board of Lady Managers ; Doctor Hugo Hardy was designated 
by the Imperial German Commission ; amd Doctor de Lima was designated by the Bri- 

DEPARTMENT JURY 

Prof, F. W. Putnam, Charman. Hon. F. W. Lehmann, Jonorary 
Vice-Chairman. Dr J. C. Alves de Lima, First Fice-Chaírman, Prof. 
Alcée Fortier, Second Vice-Chaírman, Prof. M. H. Saville, Ard Free 
Chairman: Dr George A. Dorsey, Secretary. Mr C. A. Peairs, Dr 
Hugo Hardy, Hon. L. Bradford Prince (absent), Dr Ale} Hrdlitka, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, Dr Hugo Münster- 
berg, Madame Zelia Nuttall. 

Of the foregoing, Madame Naüttal] was designated by the Board of Lady Managers; 
Mr Lehmonn wos muned by the Executive ; aud all others entered as chairmen anil vice- 
chairmen of ihe group juries. 

REPRESENTATION IX SUPERIOR JURY 

F. W. Putnam, United States (absent). J. C. Alves de Lima, 

Brazil, W J] McGee, Chief of Department. 


Preservation of Antiquities. — Under the law of February 1, 1905, 
the administration of the National Forest Reserves was transferred from 
the General Land Office, Department of the Interior, to the Bureau of 
Forestry under the Department of Agriculture, — As a large proportion of 
the prehistoric ruins of the Southwest are situated on forest reserves, this 
change is of Importance to students of archeology. ‘The Department of 
Agriculture must now be looked to for the protection of these ruins and 
for permits to do archeological work Оп forest reserves. 

By an order recently issued the Office of Indian Affairs directs that 
all traders on Indian reservations shall be prohibited from dealing in pre- 
historic wares in the future. Traders are given thirty days in which to 
dispose of collections on hand, after which such articles found in their 
possession will be considered contraband and future violations of the order 
will be punished by revocation of license to trade with the Indians, 

On the request of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has directed that the ruins of Montezuma Castle on Beaver 
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creek, Arizona, lying on public lands, about three miles outside the Black 
Mesa Forest Reserve, shall be under the protection of the forest rangers 
of the adjacent portion of the reserve, 

It is reported by Forest Supervisor Breen. that on establishing the 
northern boundary of the San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserve їп 
northern Arizona, the Black Falls group of ruins are found to lie within 
the limits of the reserve. This important group of ruins ts, therefore, 
under the jurisdiction of the forest rangers of the Bureau of Forestry, in- 
stead of being entirely unprotected on the public lands as has been 
supposed. 

The bill for the preservation of American antiquities, which was 
drafted by the joint committee of the Archeological Institute of America 
and the American Anthropological Association, and presented by them 
for the consideration of the House of Representatives committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, met with the approval of that committee and was favorably re- 
ported to the House. — Final consideration of the measure, however, could 
not be obtained during the short session of Congress. 

As far as heard from, it is the feeling of the members of the joint 
committee that the measure should be perfected and reintroduced at the 
beginning of the next session of Congress. Certain defects in the bill 
have been pointed out and revisions suggested to meet conditions that 
were not formerly understood or that have recently arisen. The local 
members have prepared and sent out the following draft for consideration 
and discussion by all who are interested in the subject: 

Ах Аст for the preservation of American antíguiftes, and do control 
the excavation of archeologica! stes, 

Be it enacted [etc.]. 

SEC. 1. That for the purpose of preserving and protecting from des- 
poliation the historic and prehistoric ruins, monuments, and other antiq- 
uities that are situated on. lands owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States, said antiquities are hereby placed under the custody 
and control of the Secretaries of the Departments having jurisdiction 
over said lands, and it shall be the duty of said Secretaries to preserve 
and protect said antiquities from despoliation or unauthorized appropria- 
tion or injury. 

Sec, 2. That the Seeretaries of the Departments having jurisdiction 
over the lands owned or controlled by the Government of the United 
States, are hereby authorized to permit the examinations of ruins, the 
excavation of archeological sites, and the gathering of objects of antiquity 
upon the lands under their respective jurisdictions by institutions, either 
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domestic or foreign, which they deem properly qualified to conduct such 
examination, excavation, or gatherings, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as they may prescribe: Provided, That the examinations, excava- 
tions, and gatherings are undertaken for the benefit of reputable museums, 
universities, colleges, or other recognized scientific or educational institu- 
tions with a view to increasing the knowledge of such objects, and that the 
gatherings shall be made for permanent preservation in public museums 
and not for commercial purposes. 

Sec. 3. That of all excavations and explorations made under the pro- 
visions of this act, a proper written and photographic record, with plans, 
shall be made at stated periods, and transmitted for preservation to the 
United States National Museum, | 

SEC. 4. That the Secretaries of the Departments aforesaid shall make 
and publish from time to time uniform rules and regulations for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 

SEC. s. That all persons who shall, without permission, appropriate, 
injure, or destroy any of the objects of antiquity referred to in this act, 
shall, upon conviction, be fined in a sum not more than five thousand 
dollars, or be imprisoned for a period not more than twelve months, or 
shall suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

It is hoped that all who are interested will consider this thoroughly 
and freely express their views for the guidance of the committee at its 
next meeting. EDGAR L, Hewerr. 

WASHINGTON, D. C 


Archæological Institute of America, — The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Archzological Institute of America was celebrated by a meeting in 
Boston and Cambridge, December 28-30, 1904. 

For several years many members have been urging that attention 
should be given to American archeology in accordance with the original 
plan of the Institute, **embracing the sites of ancient civilization in the 
New World as well as in the Old." An important step in this direction 
is the establishment of an American Fellowship, now in its fourth 
year, This fellowship has been held from the beginning by Dr Alfred 
M. Tozzet, a graduate in the Division of Anthropology at Harvard, who is 
now on his fourth trip to Yucatan and Central America, At the Boston 
meeting an appropriation was made for the continuation of this fellowship. 

At this meeting Mr C. F. Lummis gave an account of the work 
done by the recently organized Southwestern branch of the Institute, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, in collecting phonographic records of Indian 
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and old Spanish songs, both of which are so rapidly passing away that 
Mr Lummis aptly terms the research ''living archeology." Dr Е. М. 
Palmer gave an illustrated paper on some features of the archeology of 
southern California, showing what had been accomplished by the South- 
western branch in making collections in the southern portion of the state. 
So active has this branch become that the Institute made a liberal appro- 
priation for the continuation of the researches by Mr Lummis and Dr 
Palmer, the exact amount to be decided by the executive committee. An 
appropriation of $1,000 was made in aid of the archeological researches 
in Central America under the auspices of the committee of the Peabody 
Museum; and the sum of $5oo was granted toward the continuation of 
the research in the caves of northern California under the direction of the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California. 

With the exception of the researches by Bandelier in the Pueblo 
region during its earlier years, the Institute has been engaged principally 
in classical archeology, in which it has accomplished much of value. 
This new awakening to the importance of American archeology in the 
wider study of the life of man, and the continuation of this broader 
policy by the Institute will be gratifying to many of its members and will 
be sure to bring about additional support in all its sections. The Insti- 
tute has now an efficient American Committee which is ready to receive 
communications in relation to researches of special importance in this 
country. Through this committee it took part in drafting the bill for the 
national preservation of the prehistoric sites in this country and was 
represented at the hearing before the House Committee on Public Lands. 

At this anniversary meeting Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, the first 
president, who is regarded as the father of the Institute, was present and 
took an active part. 


A Form of Urn-burial on Mobile Bay. — In the last number of the 
American Anthropologist (October-December, 1904) I contributed a 
paper, '* Aboriginal Urn-Burial in the United States.’ In this paper I 
pointed out that the occurrence of what might be called a form of urn- 
burial, namely, the placing of a vessel of earthenware inverted over a 
skull with which the rest of the skeleton was present had not been re- 
ported, to my knowledge, cast of Arizona and New Mexico. The fact 
was emphasized that the form of urn-burial in question should not be con- 
fused with that obtaining along the northwestern Florida coast where in- 
verted bowls are found lying over isolated skulls or skulls with a few scat- 
tered, accompanying bones. 
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While consulting authorities for my paper I came upon а description! 
of the finding of an urn-burial, exact particulars not given, an Simpson's 
island, one of a number of islands to the north of Mobile bay. 

Having decided to make certain investigations around Mobile bay, I 
visited Simpson's island in January, rg0s. On the western, or Mobile 
river, side of the island, about three miles from the northern end, is a 
cultivated tract on which are several frame houses. About 256 yards in 
# southerly direction from the houses was a mound, 3 feet in height and 
87 feet across its circular base, made of a mixture of tenacious muck and 
small clam-shells ( Aasgra éwmeafa). As the owner valued the mound as 
a place of refuge for stock in flood-time, the outer part of the mound, 
subject to wash, was not touched by us ; but the central part, fifty feet in 
diameter, was dug through and a considerable number of burials of types 
common to southern mounds, not in connection with urns, were en- 

There was one exception. In the northeastern part of the mound 
was a skeleton of an adult, the head directed to the east. ‘The skeleton 
lay at full length on its back, with the head turned slightly to one side. 
Inverted over the skull, and completely covering it, was a decorated, im- 
perforate vessel of earthenware, maximum diameter 11.75 inches, height 
3.75 inches, with its upturned base but 8 inches from the surface. 

Here we have a burial, as far cast as Alabama, similar to the burials 
reported from Arizona and New Mexico. 

Considering the. interesting urn-burials found on Alabama river and 
those of the northwestern Florida coast, beginning at Perdido bay, the 
coast boundary between Alabama and Florida, which is but a. few miles 
distant from Mobile bay, one might look for records of the finding of 
urn-burials on Mobile bay, but such records аге not forthcoming, and 
even the testimony of inhabitants as to the discovery of such burials seems 
to be wanting. My investigation, which included the circuit of the bay, 
resulted in the finding of no urn-burial of any sort other than the one 

In à mound on Tombigbee river, however, sixty-five miles by water 
above Mobile, at Three. Rivers. Landing, Washington county, Alabama, 
I since have found a skeleton having on the skull, part of which it covered 
like a-cap, an inverted vessel six and one-half inches in diameter. 

Fuller description of the archeological work on Mobile bay and on 
Tombigbee river will appear in the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. CLARENCE B. MOORE: 


| Smifk:niam Keport, 1878, p. 290. 
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Facial Casts. — In the Directions for Collecting Information «and 
Specimens for Physical Anthropology, by Dr Als Hrdlička, published as 
Part R of the Bulletin of the United States Nations! Museum, No. 
39, 1905, a method for collecting facial casts is described (page 
19). I think it is but just to say that anthropologists are indebted 
for the development of this method to Mr Caspar Mayer, sculptor in the 
ethnological department of the American Museum of Natural History. 
This Museum has been engaged for eight years in making systematic col- 
lections of plaster casts of various types of man, and during this entire 
time the method of taking casts has constantly been improved by Mr 
Mayer, who was the first to suggest to anthropologists the taking of plaster 
casts without the usé of tubing inserted in the nose, and in such a manner 
that distortions of the face are almost entirely avoided. The undersigned, 
as well as all other collaborators of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Including Dr Hrdlitka, have learned this method from Mr Mayer, 
who, by its development, has done an excellent service to anthropological 
science. Franz Boas. 

IX ANSWER to inquiries concerning the method of making facial 
casts outlined in my Directions for Collecting Information and Speti- 
mens for Physical Anthropology, Y wish to say that I am not aware with 
whom it is original, As plaster masks have been and are being made by 
many artists and travelers, the method is presumably an outcome of 
numerous experiences, The description follows almost wholly the pro- 
cedure as | have seen it practised by Mr Caspar Mayer, a New York 
sculptor, employed largely by the anthropological department of the 
American Museum of Natural History. Mr Mayer, T believe, has intro- 
duced the innovation of doing away with the nasal tubes. ‘The method 
is practicable with savage tribes; following it I have made about 140 
facial casts in the field among the Indians, including some very primitive 
tribes. The time required by me with one individual, including the 
preparation, is about 4o minutes, The process is a little too slow for 
children: A. HRDLIČKA. 


Marquis de Nadaillac.— In the death of fean François Albert du 
Pouget, Marquis de Nadaillac, at the Chateau de Rougemont, Loir-et-Cher, 
France, on October 1, tg04, at the ripe age of 86 years, France has lost 
one of its most distinguished citizens and Anthropology one of its best 
known authorities, 

The Marquis of Nadaillac was prefect of the Basses-Pyrénées in 187 t, 
and of Indre-et-Loire in 1877.  Retiring to private life in the latter 
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year, he thenceforth devoted his time to the study of archeology and 
ethnology, writing many works on these subjects. Hè wasa good Eng- 
lish scholar, and had many American correspondents, for all of whom he 
ever had a word of cheer. The Marquis was a member of many learned 
societies at home and abroad; in America he was a member of the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, and an honorary 
member of the Davenport Academy of Sciences and of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington. He was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, a 
correspondent of the Institute of France, and held decorations from Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Hanover, Italy, and Spain. In the United States his bet 
known work was Prehistorio America, an illustrated octavo published in 
1884. His writings included valuable papers on Prehistoric South Amer- 
ica, Precolumbian Canada, The Calaveras Skull, Recent Discoveries in 
America, The Moundbuilders, Pipes and ‘Tobacco, Progress of the United 
States, The Seris, The Ancient Population of Colombia, The Unity of the 
Human Race, Dawn of Life on the Earth, The Glacial Period, Man and 
the Monkey, Men of the Cave Period, Primitive Monuments, The Cus- 
toms of Early Races, Pile Dwellers, Prehistoric Fishing, The Copper Age, 
The Evolution of Marriage, and Causes of the Decrease of the Birth-rate 
in France. He also published several works relating to the archeology 
and ethnology of Africa, Ireland, Great Britain, and of English and 
French colonies. It has been related that the Marquis said all the good 
things possible of authors to whom he referred in his numerous writings, 
leaving the defects, if any, in the shadow. News of hia death comes as 
a distinct shock to his many American friends and his loss will be keenly 
feit by students of archeology and ethnology in the New World. 
]. D. McGuinr. 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society has caused to be introduced in 
the State Legislature a bill (No. 195A) asking for the appropriation by 
the State of the sum of $500 annually toward the publication of its edu- 
cational and scientific bulletins, and with the provision that 131 free 
copies of each issue be presented to the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion for distribution among its traveling libraries. 

It is sincerely hoped that this bill may soon be enacted into law, as it 
will do much toward increasing the interest in Wisconsin's antiquities 
through wider distribution of the publications of the Wisconsin Arche- 
ological Society concerning them. It is also hoped that something will 
soon be done to preserve the aboriginal monuments throughout the State 
ere the progress of agricultural pursuits and the increase in the value of 
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the lands on which they are situated make their acquirement, and even 
their protection, impossible. 

For a number of years there has been a growing interest in the pres- 
ervation of the antiquities of Michigan, also, but thus far the State has 
done practically nothing toward furthering it, and the public docs not seem 
to manifest the same interest in the subject as do the people of Wiscon- 
sin, who are conducting archeological investigations within their territory 
with great enthusiasm. Harkas L Surm. 


The Justin Winsor prize of g100, offered by the American Histor- 
ical Association for the encouragement of historical research, will be 
awarded for the year 1905 to the best unpublished monograph in the 
field of American History that shall be submitted to the Committee of 
Award on or before October 1, 1905. The prize is intended for writers 
who have not yet published any considerable work or obtained an estab- 
lished reputation. The monograph must be based on independent and 
original investigation in American history, by which is meant the history 
of any of the British colonies in America to 1776, of other portions of 
the continent which have since been included in the territory of the United 
States, and of the United States. It may deal with any aspect of that 
history—social, political, constitutional, religious, econamic, ethnological, 
military, or biographical, though in the last three instances a treatment 
exclusively ethnological, military, or biographical would be uníavorably 
received. Professor Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., chairman 
of the committee, will furnish full information to prospective competitors. 


Thomas Varker Keam died at Truro, Cornwall, England, of angina 
pectoris, November 30, 1904. Mr Keam was born in 1846 in Truro, and 
went to sea as à boy, sailing as a midshipman in the English mercantile 
marine to Sidney and Newcastle, Australia. From there he went to San 
Francisco, thence in 1865 overland to Santa Fé, where he entered the 
service as a private in the First New Mexico Cavalry, in which he was 
later commissioned as second lieutenant. In 1872 he was Spanish inter- 
preter in the government service at Fort Defiance, Arizona, and ten years 
later went to the cafion that bears his name, residing there as Indian 
trader until a few years ago, when he disposed of his interests and finally 
returned to his boyhood home at Truro. Mr Keam was widely known 
to Indians of the southwest as ** Tomas'" and was respected and loved 
by them. He spoke both Hopi and Navaho fluently. 

Mr Keam was a man of the highest integrity, a keen observer, a 
wide reader, cultivated and accomplished. He maintained an open 
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house at Keam's Cafton for every wayfarer, and his hospitality was 
shared alike by the scientific explorer and the wandering Indian. For 
many years he practically supported that remarkable genius, Alexander 
Macgregor Stephen, who lived more or less with him from the ume of 
his arrival at the cañon in 1882 until his death in 1894. Mr Keam 
preserved Stephen's numerous valuable manuscripts with jealous care, and 
erected a monument on his grave in the cañon. Taking a lively inter- 
est in the Indian antiquities of the adjacent region, he made several im- 
розаш collections, the largest of which is now in the Berlin Museum of 

ology. Other collections ‘are in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge 
id the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Mr Keam's death 
will be deplored by every student and explorer of the Southwest, to most 
of whom he was known and beloved. STEWART CULIN., 





An Interesting Broadside. — Мг 0. N. Thomas, of Greenport, 
L. L, has found an interesting broadside containing a four-column versi- 
fication of ** The Rebels’ Reward, or English Courage Displayed, being a 
Full and True Account of the Victory obtained over the Indians at Norri- 
giwock on the Twelfth of August last, by the English Forces under com- 
mand of Capt. Johnson Harmon." On the upper right-hand isa very 
rude picture supposed to represent the English forces firing on the Indian 
foriress, and over the verses is the line: ** To the Tune of Ad! You That 
Love Good Fellows, etc.'" This broadside is printed on a thick and 
coarse kind of rag paper, in old-style type, in ink but little faded. It is 
in a good state of preservation, except that where creased the paper has 
given way and in the vertical middle fold 1t has torn almost across. At 
the right-hand lower corner is the imprint: BOSTON: Printed and sold 
by J. Franklin in Union Street, 1724. W. W. TooKER. 


Tlingit Method of Collecting Herring-eggs. When the herring nin 
took place, hemlock boughs were fastened together and laid down in rows 
for the fish to spawn upon. At one end of each was ted a float marked 
in some special way by its owner. When covered with eggs, these boughs 
were lifted into the canoe, carried ashore, and placed to dry on the 
branches of a tree which had been stripped of its smaller twigs. To raise 
them into place there was employed a large wooden hook taken from a 
tree where a branch comes off, and it was then a comparatively simple 
matter, but after they were dried the eggs became very brittle and had to 
be handled with care. — Hemlock boughs are said to be used in preference 
to others because they leave no peculiar taste. J. R. Swanton. 
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Bontoc-Igorot Clothing. — In a brief communication received since 
the publication of his article on this subject in the last issue of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Dr Albert Ernest Jenks announces that he has ascer- 
tained beyond question, which he had before raised, that ‘‘ the Nokano 
women on the west coast of northern Luzon avowedly wear the aps tO 
hide any possible evidence of menstruation,“ 

Ar a MEETING of the Council of the American Anthropological 
Association held in. New York, April 15, it was voted to hold a special 
meeting of the Association in Portland, Oregon, during the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition, "The members of the Council present were 
Messrs. Boas, Chamberlain, Culin, Farrand, Gordon, Hodge, Hyde, Mac- 
Curdy, Pepper, Putnam, Saville, and Smith. 

Tue FOUETEENTH INTERSATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS WAS 
held at Algiers, under the auspices of the Algerian Government, April 
19-26, 1905. Dr Cyrus Adler, Librarian of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., was the official representative in the United 
States of the Committee on Organization of the Congress. 

Юк }онх В. Swanron of the Bureau of American Ethnology is de- 
livering two courses of lectures in the Semitic Seminary of Johns Hopkins 
University, one on American Ethnology with special reference to Soci- 
ology and Mythology, and one on the Dakota language. 

‘THe wipe and increasing interest in folklore researches in Germany 
and Austria is indicated by the fact that the Germans have now perfected 
a Folklore Union embracing twenty-four societies and 6,000 members. 

Mr Wrouast H. Houmes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and a vice-president of the American Anthropological Association, has 
been elected a member of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Dr Livincston Farranp, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia 
University, has been placed in charge of the work of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of ‘Tuberculosis. 

te C. A. Pererson, of St. Louis, a founder of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, has been elected president of the Missouri Histor- 
ical Society. 

‘Tue title of. Correspondant de l'École d' Anthropologie de Paris has 
been conferred on. Dr George Grant MacCurdy of the Yale University 
Museum: 
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'EDINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING, DECEMBER 28-30, 1904. 


The program of the annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association was merged with that of the American Folk-Lore Society and 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The sessions were held in Widener Hall, Free Museum of Science and 
Art, University of Pennsylvania, December 28—3oth, inclusive. The 
joint program was a5 follows : ' 

te Anthropometric Work at the St, Louis Exposition; (a) Sense Tests 
of Various Races; (4) Physical Measurements of the Philippine 
Groups. KR. 5. Woodworth and Frank G. Bruner. 

2. The Story ofa Shield. James Mooney. 

3. Themistology. Edward Lindsey. 

4. Recent Investigations in the Somatic Anthropology of the Brain of 
Distinguished Persons, of Individuals of Various Races, and of 
Criminals. Edward Anthony Spitzka. 

s. Medical Notes on the Southwestern Indians. A. Hrdliéka. 

6, The Physical Resemblance of Twins. Edward L. Thorndike: 

=. The Color Sensibility of the Peripheral Retina (by title). J. W- 
Baird. 


8. A Tale in the Hudson River Mohican Language (by title). J. 
Dyneley Prince. 
qu "The Settlement and Transfer of Upper Louisiana (by title). Раш 
Beckwith. 
to. Superstitions of School Children. Will S. Monroe, 
11. Tbe Use and Study of Anthropology in School (by title), Amos 
W. Farnham. 
TUS eS by Decapitation, address of the retiring President 
(read by Mr. Newell). George Lyman Kittredge. 
13. Influence of European Contact on Aboriginal Institutions (by title). 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
14. The Kiowa Supernatural. James Mooney. 
15. The Tale of the Three Wishes. William Wells Newell. 
1 For abstracts of the papers, see report ol George. H.. Pepper, Secretary of. Section 
H, in Semer, March 24, 1905. 
174 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


Holmes occupied the chair. 
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The Influence of the Sun on the People of the Hopi Pueblos. J. 


Walter Fewkes. 


The Historic and Prehistoric Ruins of the Southwest. Edgar L. 


Hewett, 
The Election at Jemez Pueblo (by title), Albert B. Reagan. 


Prehistoric Surgery, A Neolithic Survival. George Grant MacCurdy. 


Mexican and Central American Archeology, address of the Vice- 


President, Marshall H. Saville. 


In the absence of President W J McGee, Vice-President William H. 
The members of the Council present were : 


Miss Fletcher, Messrs Holmes, Dorey, Farrand, Fewkes, Hough, 
Hrdlička, Hyde, Kroeber, MacCurdy, McGuire, Mooney, Pepper, 
Saville, E. L. Hewett, and Gordon, 


The report of the Treasurer, Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, was read and 


referred to the Auditing Committee consisting of Messrs Boas (chait- 
man), Farrand, and Harlan I, Smith. 
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The following were elected to membership in the Association : 
Edward H. Angle, D.D.S. Miss Elizabeth]. Letson, 


Miss Adela Breton, Keamer Ling, 

Thomas S, Dedrick, M, IX, Henry Link, 

E. W. Deming, Rev. James William Lowber, 
Christopher Easton, Rev. J, D. Marmor, 
William H. Ellsworth, Owen W. Mills, 

Dr Wiliam H. Furness, William W. Newell, 

W. K. Gerard, Grace Nicholson, 

Pliny E. Goddard, Adolph C. Reichard, 
George Byron Gordon, Francisca M. Rodriguez, 
R. H: Harper, M. D., Marshall H. Saville, 

C. V. Hartman, Ph.D., Elizabeth J, Van Beuren, 
George G. Heve, Miss Georgie Van Brunt, 
H. E. Hoopes, Atreus Wanner, 

L: W: Jenkins, George A. West, 

A. Kirschmann, Ph. D., Clark Wissler, 

Francis LaFlesche, Christopher Wren. 


Amendments to the constitution were proposed by Miss Fletcher and 
Messrs Holmes and MacCurdy, and were favorably received by the 
Council. They are: 

ARTICEE V, SECTION 1, second and third lines: Change a wumber of 
councitors fo be determined annually to feenty-four councilors. 

Secriow 2, third and fourth lines: Change a mumber of comncilors do 
be determined бу the conncil to síx councilors, 

Secrióx 3: Add at the end of the section; Fire shall constitute a 
ёнегит, 

Section 7: Strike our at the end of the section: of sohom not more 
fan one shall be a member af the council. 

ArricLe VU, Section 1: Strike out entirely, 

Secrion 2; Omit from first sentence: were chafraten shali be men 
era of (he executive contftee. 

Resolutions were proposed and adopted by the Association as follows : 

Resolved, "That a committee be appointed to represent the American 
Anthropological Association before the Committees on Public Lands of 
the United States Senate and House of Representatives at meetings of 
those Committees held for the consideration of measures for the preserva- 
tion of antiquities, and that this: committee be instructed to advocate the 
acceptance and passage of the particular bill that seems in their judgment 
to cover the requirements of the case most fully, and that at the same 
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time meets with the full approval of the Interiar Department, which De- 
partment has control of all public lands and whose agents in the field 
must be relied on exclusively for custodianship and care of the antiquities 
in question. ' 

The Committee provided for in the resolutions was appointed by the 
chair as follows: William H. Holmes (Chairman ex officio), Edgar J. 
Hewett (Secretary), George A. Dorsey, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, George 
Grant MacCurdy, George B. Gordon, A. 1. Kroeber, M. H. Saville, 
F. W. Putnam, Stewart Culin, C. V. Hartman. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Freperic W, 
Puras; Vice-President to serve four years, Wurms H. Hotses; Vice- 
President to succeed F. W. Putnam, GEORGE A. Dorsey, Secretary, 
Grorce GRAsT MacCurpy; Treasurer, B: TALBOT B. Hvp£ ; Editor, 
F. W. HODGE: 

Members of the Cowncil as at present constituted are W J McGee, 
Frederic W. Putnam, William H. Holmes, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, George 
A. Dorsey, Franz Boas, George Grant MacCurdy, B. Talbot B, Hyde, 
F. W. Hodge, Frank Baker, Charles P. Bowditch, A. F. Chamberlain, 
Stewart Culin, Roland E. Dixon, Livingston Farrand, J. Walter Fewkes, 
George Byron Gordon, Edgar L. Hewett, J. N. B. Hewitt, Walter 
Hough, Ales Hrdlicka, A. L. Kroeber, Joseph D. McGuire, Otis T. 
Mason, Washington Matthews, James Mooney, George H. Pepper, Mar- 
shall H. Saville, Harlan I. Smith, Frederick Starr, John R. Swanton. 
Of these the first nine named constitute the Executive Committee. 

Special meetings of the Association or of the Council may be called 
at any time. A special meeting will be held at Portland, Oregon, dur- 
ing the summer, the date to be determined by a committee appointed for 
that purpose. 

(GEORGE GRANT MacCuRDY, 
Vale Üniverrity Afeseum, Secretary. 
New HAVEN, CONN. 





V For the present status of this proposed action see pages 164-166, 
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CEREMONIAL OBJECTS AND ORNAMENTS FROM 
PUEBLO BONITO, NEW MEXICO 
Br GEORGE H. PEPPER 
INTRODUCTION 

In northwestern New Mexico there is a group of ruined pueblos 
that stretch for miles along the fertile valleys and mesa tops. 
The Chaco cañon proper contains the major portion of these ruins, 
one of the greatest of which in point of interest is Pueblo Bonito. 
The writer visited and explored parts of this ruin in the summer of 
1896, and the investigations were continued thereafter for several 
years. This work, which was made possible by Mr B. T. B. Hyde 
and Mr F. E. Hyde, Jr, of New York city, was planned by Prof. 
F. W. Putnam, and the material collected is now in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Pueblo Bonito is near the western end of the canon and may be 
reached by driving 65 miles northward from Thoreau, a station on 
the Santa Fé Pacific railroad, near Gallup, New Mexico. It was 
one of the homes of an ancient sedentary people who grouped their 
houses into great many-celled structures and surrounded them with 
a strong defensive wall, thereby making the town a fortress as well 
as a place of habitation. Pueblo Bonito, like the other ancient 
settlements in the cañon, is now in ruins, and many of the rooms 
are completely covered with debris and drifted sand, The building 
as a unit measures more than 500 feet in length; the lesser axis is 
somewhat more than 300 feet. It is semicircular in form, the 
rounded portion enclosing the structure on the east, north, and 
west, while the southern side was protected by a straight wall of 
heavy masonry, The stones used in the building were taken from 
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the adjacent sandstone cliffs, the work of quarrying being greatly 
facilitated by the natural cleavage. 

The age of Pueblo Bonito is still in doubt, but nothing was 
found during its excavation to show that its former occupants ever 
had intercourse with the Spaniards. The first mention of the 
pueblo was. made by Josiah Gregg,' in 1844. Since that time it 
has been visited by soldiers and travelers, and several descriptions 
of it have been written. Gen, James H. Simpson * and Mr William 
H. Jackson * made careful studies of the ruin and published accounts 
in 1850 and 1878, respectively. 


POSITION OF ROOM 38 

During the season of 1896 we were enabled to uncover a series 
of rooms extending along the outer wall of the northern part of the 
ruin. The major portion of this first year's operations was confined 
to the north central and northwestern parts of the pueblo, although 
a sufficient number of rooms were opened in other portions to fur- 
nish data concerning the style of masonry of the wpper series and 
also of that of the underlying ones. The results of these excava- 
tions governed to a large extent the plans for the work of the suc- 
ceeding season. Owing to the great size of the ruin, little could be 
accomplished in one season of field work; it was therefore a ques- 
tion of obtaining a representative collection of objects, together with 
sufficient data concerning the older portions of the pueblo to enable 
us to gain an idea of the duration of the period of occupancy. 

The first work in 1897 was the continuation of excavations in a 
row of rooms constituting the third series of the northern or curved 
part of the building. The debris was removed from the western 
extension of this series, and some very interesting specimens were 
found on the floors. One of the first rooms to receive attention 
during this season was that designated No, 38 in the field notes. 
Its position may be seen in the accompanying illustration (plate 
ХҮШ). 

1 Јовіаћ Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, 1, 384-85, 1844. 

t). H. Simpson, Journal ef a Military Reconmaitance from Senta Fe, Mew 
Mexico, ta the Navaje Coteniry, Washington, 1850. 

7Wrm. H. Jackson, Aypa ofthe Chee Canen, Examined in #5772 Tenth Кер, 
Hayden Survey, pt. 01, Washington, 1878. 
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Room 38 was generally rectangular; its north and south walls 
were curved, but not to an appreciable extent. The room was filled 
with debris consisting of sandstone slabs from the fallen walls; de- 
caying ceiling beams, and the adobe floors of upper rooms with 
whatever objects were on them when they gradually weakened and 
finally collapsed. On this account many objects of scientific inter- 
est were broken or scattered through the debris. 


THE: PLATFORM CONTAINING CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 

The work in room 38 brought to light an interesting collection 
of material, the greater part of which was of a ceremonial character, 
or at least might have been used in sacred observances. 

The eastern end of the room was excavated to a depth of sev- 
eral feet and the work was then carried westward. Nothing of par- 
ticular interest was found in the upper layers, but the removal of 
the stones and the fallen beams was still in progress when a plat- 
form was uncovered, The first evidence of this structure was a 
peculiar projecting wall, six inches thick and extending in a north- 
westerly direction. It was attached to the south wall and had been 
used as a support for a beam that entered the north wall at a point 
opposite, The western support of the platform was upheld by 
posts, but these and the poles that had formed its upper surface 
were no longer in position; they had been crushed by the weigh 
of the debris and, when uncovered, were greatly decayed. 


CEREMONIAL OBJECTS IN SITU 

One of our Navaho laborers was excavating in the western part 
of the room and had reached the point where the fallen masonry 
ended, when he encountered the first evidence of a ceremonial de- 
posit. At the end of a horizontal stroke we noticed that the Indian 
had broken an object of bone, and investigation showed that it was 
inlaid with turquoise and jet. The extremities of the bone had 
been shattered, but fortunately the mosaic itself had not been in- 
jured. 

The utmost care was necessary in uncovering this specimen and 
the objects that surrounded it When the brush and stylus had 
removed the sand from about the bone, it proved to be of the so- 
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called scraper form. It had been completely covered with drift- 
sand and was lying with the blade pointing toward the west, 
Directly south of and almost touching this scraper was another of 
similar shape and size. The first one was lying with the rounded 
portion upward, whereas this rested upon its convex surface. It 
was observed that the second scraper had also been inlaid, but 
owing to the fact that the inlaid surface was downward, there was 
no support for the tesserze and most of them had fallen out. 

For convenience the field numbers will here be used in referring 
to the scrapers and the objects found with them. The first scraper 
will be known as No, 9 and its companion as No. 10. In plate xix 
these mosaic pieces are shown im situ with the smaller specimens 
grouped a little to the north of them. The first object uncovered 
near the scrapers was a pendant of turquoise (No. 11); it was two 
inches east of and opposite the central portion of No. 10. The 
next specimen, also a turquoise pendant (No. 12), was found an 
inch west of No, ro, in the angle formed by the two scrapers. 
Both of these pendants were at the level of the lower surface of the 
scrapers, A depth of several inches was reached before the next 
object was found; but the remaining specimens will be considered 
according to the arbitrary numbering of the field notes instead of 
allowing their depth to govern the sequence. 

No. 1 is a bird form, made of decomposed turquoise; it was 
found below the level of the scrapers and is in good condition. 
No. 2 is also a bird form; it was three inches below the level of 
No. Q, and was lying on its left side, the head pointing toward the 
north. No. 3, a turquoise pendant, was found near No. 2. No. 4 
is the third bird form that was uncovered; it was resting in a 
natural position, with the head pointing southward, at a depth of an 
inch and a half lower than the scrapers. No. 5 is another turquoise 
bird; it was found six inches below No. 9, and was lying with its 
head toward the northeast, No. 6 is the tail portion only of a bird 
of turquoise and was found four and a half inches below the level 
of No. g. Several fragments of the same bird were found in the 
surrounding sand, Nos. 7 and 8 are beads made of jet; they were 
found six inches below the scrapers. As the four succeeding num- 
bers, the scrapers and pendants, have begu noted, and as they will 
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be treated more in detai] when the esthetic aspect of the specimens 
is considered, No, 13, which is a large slab of jet perforated for 
suspension, will now be referred to. This specimen was found only 
half an inch northwest of No. 4, and the largest fragment was on 
the same level, Specimens 11, 12, and 13 are not shown in the 
photograph. Of the remaining objects, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, апа б аге 
in situ; Nos. 1, 7, and 8 were removed in the work of uncovering 
the other specimens, but were replaced within an inch of their 
original positions, 
THE INLAID SCRAPERS 

Bone implements of the type represented in the accompanying 
photograph (plate xix) are found throughout the ancient Pueblo 
region of the Southwest. They are known by several names, the 
most usual of which is '* bone scraper," and this term will here be 
employed. They are generally made from the humeri of deer, elk, 
or antelope, and are found of all sizes. The average is about six 
inches, but they range from two to eight inches in length, and of 
relative width. 

Pueblo Bonito has furnished a large number of specimens of 
this particular type of implement, and from its occurrence throughout 
the pueblo it would seem to have been an object of general use. 
The refuse heaps, and the rooms that had been abandoned to be- 
come receptacles for the sweepings from the houses, contributed 
a good share of these implements in the collection. Almost all of 
them showed use and many were broken. 

The bone scrapers from Pueblo Bonito were rarely decorated ; 
but when ornamentation occurred, it was generally in the form of 
incised designs, such as cross-hatching, meanders, and animal 
forms. There is but one specimen similar to the incrusted ones 
which we are about to consider, It was found in a fragmentary 
condition in Room 170, but there are evidences that it had been 
prepared for the reception of an inlay similar to that shown in the 
colored frontispiece. This specimen is shown in figure 3. 

The inlaid scraper as represented by the colored plate is slightly 
reduced in size. It is the distal or elbow end of the humerus of 
one of the large ungulates, the animal being either a large black- 
tail deer or a small elk. In preparing the bone for the reception 
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of the mlay, the usual method was no doubt employed. A groove 
was cut with a stone knife in one side of the humerus, and the cut 
extended until it encircled the bone. This process was continued 
until the bone could be broken apart. The cutting away of the 
under side was the next step. This was accomplished by grinding, 
and the final touches to the edges were given with a polishing stone. 
In scrapers designed for every-day use, no further work was done ; 
but as this particular specimen was intended for an especial use, the 
maker next turned attention to the handle end. The condyles in 
their natural state protrude to such an extent that the symmetry of 





the object is affected, hence these were ground until perfectly 
rounded, and presented, as viewed transversely, a cylindrical aspect, 
due to the careful rounding of the under parts of the side condyles. 
The entire surface of the epiphysis was ground, reducing its size 
considerably. 

In preparing for the work of incrustation, a broad band was cut 
in the convex surface of the bone, extending from edge to edge of the 
flattened part. This groove was 2 cm. 4.5 mm. in width, and was 
worked to such depth as would cause the tesserz to correspond 
with the general surface of the bone, The sides of the cut were 
trued and the proove was then ready for the inlay. 

Pinon gum seems to have been the medium for seating the 
small pieces of stone and shell. A layer of this material was spread 
upon the bottom of the cut, and upon this foundation the mosaic 
pattern was developed, In the scraper under consideration fifty-six 
pieces were used in the work; of these, twenty were elongate pieces 
of jet; there were sixteen pieces of turquoise of the same shape, 
ten pyramidal pieces of turquoise, and ten pieces of red gum, 
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pointed, as were the turquoise pieces last named, and made to 
match these inlays, thereby forming a flat finish at the end of the 
band. When theinlaying was completed, the surface of the mosaic, 
as well as that of the bone, was polished. 

In examining the design and execution of this implement one 
cannot fail to observe that its maker had an excellent appreciation 
of decorative art. The jet and turquoise bands are placed system- 
atically, while the colors are alternated either for ceremonial sym- 
bolism or for artistic effect. These inlaid bands are composed of 
carefully shaped pieces, being not only rectangulated but concavo- 
convexed in order that they may conform to the rounded surface of 
the bone. There are five such bands, three of jet and two of tur- 
quoise, and these are bordered by a serrated line of turquoise com- 
posed of a series of pyramidal pieces, each so accurately pointed 
by grinding that they give a beautiful finish to the highly decorative 





Fic. 4. — Bone scraper (No. 10) showing remnant of mosaic. 


to the pointed pieces of turquoise, and impart a richness in finish 
that is almost unique in aboriginal American handiwork. The care 
with which the inlays were adjusted is worthy of note, The bone 
is but 2 cm. 7 mm. in width, and many of the sets are quite 
elongate, but they were embedded in the gum in such a way that 
their edges match perfectly, while the contour of the bone is care- 
fully preserved. 

The second scraper, No, ro (figure 4), is practically a duplicate 
of the one just described. When found, five of the tesserm, three 
of turquoise and two of jet, were in place. From their position and 
general arrangement it would seem that the design had been in the 
form of a half-meander or an interlocking fret Beneath the scraper 
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were found nine jet and twenty-seven turquoise tesserae, This 
comparatively large number of turquoise pieces may be accounted 
for by the fact that some of the jet pieces are two to three times 
longer than the average sets of the other material. This scraper is 
I5 cm. 5 mm, long, and is in perfect condition, The groove that 
held the mosaic is 2 cm. 6 mm. wide and averages 2 mm. in depth. 
The loss of the design is compensated by the fact that we have 
been enabled to observe the finish of the bottom of the cut which 
was left rough in order that the pifion gum might the more firmly 

Whatever the use of these scrapers, it may safely be assumed 
that they were made for ceremonial purposes. With the other 
objects found on the platform they may well have formed a part of 
the altar paraphernalia of some religious society, There is con- 
vincing evidence that the room in which they were found belonged 
to a macaw or possibly to a parrot clan, but this phase of the sub- 
ject must be considered in another paper. 


THE JET FROG AND THE JET BUCKLE 

The exact positions occupied by the jet frog and the buckle, 
which are shown in the colored plate, are not known. These 
incrusted objects were stolen by the Navaho Indian who was work- 
ing at the platform end of the room and who was alone when the 
pieces were found, hence could not resist the temptation of appropri- 
ating them. The specimens were recovered before they had been 
harmed in any way, however, and the man who took them pointed 
out the positions where they were lying when he uncovered them. 
As there is no certainty concerning a stated position in a room that 
has been excavated, the positions of these jet pieces will be omitted ; 
it is sufficient to say that they came from a point a few inches above 
and quite near the inlaid scrapers. 

When the stolen objects were returned, the jet buckle exhibited 
four depressions that at one time contained circular inlays; and in 
these corner depressions there still remained thin beddings of piñon 
gum the appearance of which indicated that some of the sets had 
probably been in place when the buckle was found. We therefore 
examined the turquoise and jet inlays that had been found on the 
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platform, and were rewarded by the finding of two turquoise disks 
that fitted the depressions in the buckle. One of the holes was 
almost devoid of gum, but the setting which conformed to it in out- 
line retained a coating of this material which raised it to the proper 
level and caused it to fit perfectly. A second depression contained 
practically all the gum that had been used in seating the inlay, and 
in this condition its surface was smooth and slightly concave. The 
corresponding setting was double convex in form, absolutely free 
from gum, and highly polished: its surface presented no hold for 
the gum, and, in falling out, only smal! particles were carried with 
it. The joint made by the turquoise and the socket was perfect, 
hence there was no doubt that it had found its original position, 
Unfortunately the sets from the other two corners were not 
recovered. Whether they were overlooked in examining the sand 
from the platform, which does not seem possible, or were lost by 
the Indian while the buckle was in his possession, could not be 
determined. 

This jet buckle is shown in the colored plate with the turquoise 
sets in place, In the painting from which the plate was made the 
specimen was faithfully copied and as now presented is almost of 
natural size; the various details of carving, surface finish, and inlay 
may therefore be readily described. The specimen is 8 mm. thick, 
and the surface measurements show it to be 5 cm, 6 mm. by 5 cm. 
г пип. The under part has a groove which crosses the specimen 
midway at its shorter axis, and spanning the groove are two bridge- 
like pieces carved from the original piece of jet. The openings be- 
neath these spans, together with the groove, served as a means of 
fastening the buckle to a garment or the like. One of the spans 
was broken evidently while the buckle was in use, and the sides of 
the break had been drilled to form a new opening, which in turn 
was also broken but never repaired. There is still a good polish 
on the surface of the buckle, but it has crackled either from heat or 
from age; in all other respects it is well preserved. 

This ceremonial object is termed a buckle for the sake of con- 
venience, It may have been used in connection with a sash or 
other piece of clothing, but from its association it would seem rather 
to have been used as a head or breast ornament in ceremonies. 
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The frog figure accompanying the buckle in the illustration is 
carved from a piece of jet. The body of the animal is beautifully 
rounded, and the legs, which stand out in relief, their bend faith- 
fully portrayed, and the toes represented by means of deep grooves, 
are very well formed. The mouth has the full rounded shape seen 
also in frog-shaped pottery vessels from the Chaco; and the eyes, 
consisting of two large pieces of turquoise, firmly set and highly 
polished, stand boldly out in a manner characteristic of the frog 
even in conventionalized Indian art. Across the neck there is a 
broad inlaid band of turquoise, consisting of seven tesserae that con- 
form to the general level of the jet. One of the triangular sets that 
formed the ends of the band is missing. 

The body of the frog has been polished, but it is now crackled 
to some extent, and on the under surface there is evidence of the 
action of fire; enough of the original polish remains, however, to 
convey a good idea of what the appearance of the object must have 
been when it was new. 

The body of the frog is 1 cm. 7.5 mm. thick, 8 cm. 1.5 mm, 
long, and 6 cm. 5 mm. wide. The width; including the legs, is 7 
cm. L5 mm. The balls of turquoise that form the eyes are 8.5 
mm, in diameter and 3 mm. in height, The object was drilled for 
suspension, the holes being on the under part directly beneath the 
inlaid band, The incision made to receive the turquoise pieces 
forming the band was cut just deep enough to allow them to sink 
to the level of the surface, save at the ends where it was cut through 
to the opposite side. At these points the openings were triangular, 
and in cutting them through a separation was formed between the 
feet and the body, the parts being joined again at the point where 
the head and the toes meet. 

The frog or the toad is a symbol of water among the Pueblo 
people of to-day, and there are numerous evidences tending to show 
that the same water symbol was employed by the ancient inhabi- 
tants to as great an extent as by their descendants. In Pueblo 
Bonito and in nearby villages it has been found in the form of pot- 
tery vessels, as well as carved from pure turquoise and scratched 
on stone slabs. Tadpole figures, which are also water symbols, 
are likewise represented in turquoise and pottery. 
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JET PENDANT, BEADS, AND BUTTONS 

The largest jet pendant known to have been found in the South- 
west was recovered from the same deposit. It is in a fragmentary 
condition, but enough pieces were recovered to give a general idea 
of its size and appearance when complete (figure 5). It is 9 cm. 
2 mm. long, 6 cm. 6 mm. wide, and I cm. 1 mm. thick. The 
corners are rounded and it is of uniform thickness. The fragments 
were scattered through the debris, but the largest piece was lying 
half an inch northwest of and at the 
same level as specimen No. 4. This 
pendant was also drilled for suspen- 
sion, the perforation being made 
through the edge as shown in the 
illustration, thus leaving the front sur- 
face unbroken. In view of the fact 
that the jet frog and the buckle are | 
in a perfect state of preservation, so 
far as their completeness is concerned, | 
it is difficult to account for the crack- 
ing and splitting of this pendant. 
From its present appearance and from 
the scattered fragments it would seem 
that it was broken or was in a very 
fragile condition when left on the 
platform. 

Pendants of this shape are not uncommon in the Pueblo area, 
but the specimen under consideration is exceptionally large, The 
materia! from which the latter was cut was used by the ancient 
Pueblos in making small objects of jewelry, but it was not the 
practice to employ large pieces even in fashioning ceremonial 
objects. This pendant was probably used asa breast ornament, 
either alone or in connection with the necklace of jet and shell 
beads found near it. 

Beads of different sizes were scattered through the sand in 
which the larger objects were lying. In removing scraper No. 10, 
the depression in the handle end was found to be filled with sand, 
imbedded in which were eizhty small jet beads, 2 mm. in diameter 





Fic, §.—Jet pendant repaired. 
(Two-thirds natural size.) 
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and averaging 1.5 mm. in thickness. In the debris surrounding 
the scrapers 313 beads of the same material and of the same size 
and shape were found. Associated with these beads were 46 that 
measured 3 mm. in diameter, but in other respects they were iden- 
tical to the smaller ones. With these jet beads there were 19 white 
ones, made of stone and shell, and of the same size and shape as 
the others, 

In plate xix two black objects (No. 7, 8) are shown in the fore- 
ground ; these are the jet buttons mentioned in the general descrip- 
tion of the contents of the deposit. In form they are oblate sphe- 
roidal. No. 7 averages 1 cm. 5 mm. in diameter, and No, 8 is only 
i mm. larger. The former is almost free irom faw, whereas its 
companion hasa broad check line spanning the upper part. Both 
are perforated on the flat side, and they may have been used as 
garment ornaments or as pendants. A third button, or perforated 
ball of jet, was obtained from an Indian who had worked in this 
room, and had probably been stolen with the other objects above 
mentioned. 

THE TURQUOISE BIRDS 

Of the five bird forms found in Room 38, four were perfect and 
the fifth was represented by several fragments, the largest being the 
tail end (plate xx, 6). These birds are cut from decomposed tur- 
quoise, and in color are pale bluish green. There is practically no 
variation in the eight specimens of the type found in Pueblo Bonito. 
The material from which the birds are carved is so soft that it can be 
cut with a knife, "The figures were probably roughed out with one 
of the many forms of stone implements, and then ground to the 
desired shape with sandstone grinders, On the surface of some of 
the birds may be seen fine lines which, undera glass of low power, 
have the appearance of file scratches; they are nevertheless the 
marking made by the sandstone polishers. Lines of this character 
are in evidence on many of the stone implements found in this re- 
gion, and are especially noticeable on objects of wood. 

Over the surface of each of these five turquoise specimens there 
is a dull red patina, There are evidences of the matrix in some 
pieces, but the surface color seems to be due to soil discoloration. 
In the other three bird forms found in this ruin by the Navaho 
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workmen, there are indications of this discoloration, but the greater 
part of it had been removed by carrying the objects about in their 
medicine bags or in using them as pendants on their necklaces, 
The head, tail, and wings of the birds are indicated in each instance. 
The variety represented is doubtless a water fowl, probably the 
duck, the poise of the head and the general angle of the body sug- 
gesting the appearance of a duck when resting on water. This 
form of bird seems to have been a favorite one with the sedentary 
people of the Southwest, From Pueblo Bonito alone it is carved 
from red hematite and stone, and in some Chaco ruins it has been 
found carved from pure turquoise, shell, and jet, In southeastern 
Utah, in the Grand Gulch region, some of the large basketry 
meal trays have a line of these bird figures as a decorative element , 
and in one of them the design is associated with the butterfly.' 
The largest bird (No. 2) is 2 cm. 7 mm. long, and 2 cm. 1 mm. 
wide. The smallest (No. 1) is 1 cm. 7 mm, long, and 1 cm. 3 
mm. wide. These measurements do not include the projecting 
beaks, which vary in size in the different pieces, all of them being 
proportionate to the size of the body. The tails and wings are 
carved in relief, and all the specimens have lateral perforations 
below the front or shoulder portion of the wings. The position of 
the holes causes a top-heaviness when the birds hang íree, but 
against the body they maintain the proper angle, hanging with the 
head upward. 
TURQUOISE PENDANTS AND BEADS 

There were fifteen turquoise pendants associated with the larger 
objects herein described (plate xx, a). Two of these are quite 
large, but the others are of medium size: The largest, No. 3, may 
be seen near the turquoise bird No. 2 (plate xix), on a slight eleva- 
tion northeast of the scrapers. It is 3 cm. 4 mm. long, with a width 
of 2 em. at the top and 2 cm. § mm. at the bottom, tapering gradu- 
ally to the rounded base. In color itis delicate blue. The polished 
surface shows an interlacing of matrix lines, and the back, with the 
exception of a very small space in the upper right-hand corner, is 
a layer of brown trachyte—the rock in which the turquoise ts 
found. The pendant has.a thickness of 5 mm.; the edges have been 


1 Geo. H. Pepper, Tay Ancient Sapte Makers of Southeastern Chih, pp. 13, 15. 
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smoothed and polished, and there is a perforation in the upper part. 
The drilling in this specimen, which is at an angle, with the larger 
opening on the turquoise side, is the most irregular that has been 
found in the turquoise work from Pueblo Bonito. The most re- 
markable feature of the specimen is its color, which is very light as 
compared with the other specimens from this room, whose prevail- 
ing shades range from dark blue to dull olive green. The light 
blue seen in the turquoise of commerce is seldom found. 

Of the remaining fourteen pendants the largest is 3 cm, 1 mm. 
long, and the smallest 9 mm. They vary in shape and thickness, 
but are typical of the forms found in the various rooms of Pueblo 
Bonito, as indeed throughout this entire culture area. Other objects 
of turquoise were 106 flat circular beads and one small tessera. 
The beads ranged from 3 mm. to 6 mm. in diameter, and averaged 
1.5 mm. in thickness. 

In removing the small material, a peculiar ball-shaped object 
was brought to light. It seemed to be composed of fine brown 
meal, but mixed with it were minute particles of turquoise, shell, 
and jet. It had been retained in some perishable material that had 
entirely disappeared, but the rounded form was well defined. The 
ball, which was a little more than an inch in diameter, fell apart 
when it was taken up, but the material which composed it was pre- 
served. In examining the contents, five small jet beads were found, 
also three fragments of jet beads of the larger size. The grindings 
preserved in this specimen were undoubtedly from the ceremonial 
objects that have been described. The practice of caring for waste 
material in the manufacture of ceremonial paraphernalia is well 
known among the modern tribes of the Southwest. Such refuse, 
as a rule, is deposited in accordance with ritualistic laws, but in this 
case, owing to the fact that the material was precious, it was no 
doubt kept for use in connection with other secret * medicines '' in 
pieces of folded skin or in buckskin bags. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The ceremonial implements and ornaments that have been con- 
sidered are extraordinary only as evidence of the development of an 
art known to most of the ancient Pueblo dwellers, Incrustation of 
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sacred ornaments or other objects by the ancient sedentary people 
of the Southwest has been known for a number of years, From 
the Gila region in southern Arizona there are several such speci- 
mens in the Hemenway collection of the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Private collections in New Mexico and Arizona also 
contain objects of jet and shell ornamented with turquoise, and Dr 
Fewkes obtained one, in the form of a frog, during his. excavation 
of the Chaves Pass ruins in Arizona, Of this specimen Dr Fewkes 
says: “The most beautiful ornament or fetish of shell incrusted 
with turquoise was found at the smaller of the two ruins at Chaves 
Pass. It was a specimen of Feetunculus gigantes covered with 
gum, in which were inlaid rows of turquoise nicely fitted together 
in the form of a frog or toad. Asan example of mosaic work, this 
object is the only veritable mosaic known to me from ruins in the 
Southwest.” 

The researches of Fewkes, Cushing, Hough, and other students 
have demonstrated that large incrusted objects are seldom found. 
Pueblo Bonito has furnished the major portion of known examples 
from the Southwest. Future investigations in this ruin and others 
of the Chaco group should add materially to our knowledge of the 
esthetic side of primitive Pueblo life. 

Amenicas Museum oF Natusal History, 

New Yor“ City, 


NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF JEMEZ VALLEY, 
NEW MEXICO 


By W: H. HOLMES 


During the summer of 1889 I had the good fortune to accom- 
pany a field party of the United States Geological Survey, under 
the immediate direction of Major J. W. Powell, to northern central 
New Mexico, and was able to make somewhat extended studies 
among the antiquities of the Jemez valley. The Jemez river is 
tnbutary to the Rio Grande on the west, and its two branches, the 
San Diego and the Guadalupe, descend from the Jemez mountains 
through cafions of considerable depth, coming together as they 
emerge from the cafions 25 miles above the junction with the Rio 
Grande at Bernalillo. In 1873 I had studied the ancient ruins of 
southern Colorado and northwestern New Mexico, and had carried 
my investigations as far to the outheast as the valley of the Rio 
Chama, which drains the northern slope of the Jemez mountains. 
The work of 1889 therefore enabled me in a measure to com- 
plete a chain of observations connecting the ancient remains of 
San Juan valley with those of the region now occupied by the 
Pueblo tribes, and to reach at least tentative conclusions concerning 
the relations of the people and culture of the extreme northern por- 
tions of the Pueblo province with those of the middle and south, 

The publication of these notes was delayed in the hope that 1 
might be able to visit the region again and complete my studies, 
and they are now prepared for publication because of the desirability 
of placing them on record for convenience of reference in connection 
with the preparation of measures for the preservation of antiquities 
by the departments of the Government having control of the 
public lands. 

In the lower Jemez valley there are three inhabited pueblos, 
Jemez, Sia, and Santa Ana, and there are perhaps as many as 
twenty or thirty deserted sites, situated mostly in the upper valleys, 
some of which must have been villages of considerable importance. 

198 
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All are of the usual pueblo type, differing somewhat from the more 
northern villages of like situation, but typical of the middle region, 
to which they belong. 

The early days of Spanish occupancy of the Jemez country, 
1340to 1700, witnessed many stirring events of conquest, revolt and 
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reconquest, and numerous interesting details culled from the Spanish 
chronicles are given by Bandelier in his Final Report, The Jemez 
pueblos were first visited by the Spaniards under Francisco de Barrio- 
nuevo in 1541. Oñate, in 1598, saw eight villages, and others 
were mentioned to him,  Bandelier says that at the time of his visits 
in 1880—85 the Jemez gave him the names of seventeen of the old 
pueblos, He believes that the numerous small villages were 
gradually consolidated into two, and finally into one, the present 
pueblo," 

Ancient dwelling sites, — About half a mile below the village of 
Jemez (see map, figure б) are two anciently inhabited sites that show 
no distinctly marked architectural remains, but the ground is strewn 
with various minor relics. No specimen was found that suggested 
Spanish influence, and all varieties could be duplicated from the 
more northern sites where Spanish influence was never felt. All 
other sites visited in the valley exhibit in different degrees traces of 
modern Pueblo influence if not of the presence of the Spaniard. 
Fragments of coiled ware and of the delicate white pottery with 
decorations in black were plentiful, and bits of obsidian and agate 
and small implements of these materials were found. One of the sites 
is on the low east bank of the creck near the water's edge, and the 
other on the western side nearly opposite. Similar traces marking 
other ancient sites are found in various parts of the valley, and 
probably represent the exclusively prehistoric occupancy, 

Ruined pueblo three miles sest of. Jemez.— On a partially iso- 
lated bit of mesa about three miles west of Jemez is a considerable 
ruin, which does not bear evidence, however, of long continued 
occupancy. The summit of the mesa is without trees and almost 
without soil, and water must have been obtained from far below. 
The walls of the ruin are well defined, and stand in places five or 
six feet in height; but they are formed of rough, loosely laid 
stones, and are extremely thin and unstable. They could not have 
been high at any time, as there is a marked absence of debris, and 
the dearth of pottery and kitchen refuse would seem to stamp the 
place as a temporary or emergency abode. The site is favorable 

LA F. . Bandelier, in Foperr of the Archewogical Institut ef America, Aver. set., 
Iv, Final Kefori, part 11, 1892, p, 208. 
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for defense, and there are traces of defensive walls along the margin 
of the summit. The buildings are irregular in plan and comprise 
three groups, the full length of the groups being about 450 feet 
and the width 350 feet? A sketch plan is given in figure 7. The 
pottery of this site is partly archaic, while traces of later Pueblo 
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Fic, 7.— Sketch plan of ruined pueblo three miles west of Jemez 


work are common, and the presence of bits of porcelain would 
seem to indicate post-Spanish occupancy. Fragments of metates 
and mullers of usual type occur, as well as numerous minor relics 
of obsidian, agate, and other varieties of stone. There appears to 
be no definite historic reference to this site. 

Vallceito Viejo pucélo. — Two unimportant ruined structures: 
occur three and a half miles northeast of Jemez pueblo, on a bluff 
overlooking Vallecito creek (figure 8), They are rather unpreten- 
tious piles, and by their advanced state of decay would seem to have 
been long deserted. There are no positive indications of occu- 
pancy by post-Spanish inhabitants, although a few pieces of pottery 
are apparently allied to the later Pueblo forms. Few relies of any 
kind were observed, Fragments of the archaic varieties of pottery 
occur, and the usual forms of stone implements. The lower ruin, 
A. about 150 feet above the creek level, i$ squarish in outline, and 


i THe measurements given in this paper are all. mere estimates, ani. the orientations 
are anly approximate. 
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is about 175 by 180 feet in extent. It encloses a court in which 
a shallow circular depression occurs. The ridges of debris are 
four or five feet in height and. two or three rooms in width. The 
upper structure, J£, is about 150 by 200 feet in extent, and embod- 
ies two courts: The walls are very much reduced. 

Ruins of Patokwa (San_fean de Jemez), — Two ruined pueblos, 
extremely interesting on account of their connection with the events 
of the Spanish conquest, are found at the confluence of the two 
main branches of Jemez creek, six miles above the present Jemez 
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Fic. 8. — Sketch plan of ruined pueblo оп Vallecita creek. 


pueblo, One is on a low mesa point between the two streams, and 
the other occupies the end of the great mesa several hundred 
feet above, The lower site (figure 8, A) is one that would naturally 
be selected for residence by primitive peoples, and may well have 
been a principal pueblo of the valley in pre-Spanish times, One 
portion of the ruin is a large mound of debris from which the larger 
stones have been removed. This represents the prehistoric town. 
The other portion is in a much better state of preservation, and 
consists of lines of fallen house rows surrounding two great courts. 
That this structure is of late date is clearly indicated, not only by 
its state of preservation but by the presence at one comer of the 
ruins of a Catholic church. I had time for only a hasty review of 
these ruins, but found nearly all the usual varieties of artifacts of 
the valley — shallow metates, flattish mullers of cellular basalt, 
arrowpoints-of obsidian and agate, and pottery of archaic as well as 
of later Pueblo times, the latter including a black polished ware, 
mica-finished ware, coarse reddish ollas with figures in black and 
red paint, and bowls with thickened upright rims and rude glazed 
decorations. 
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Ruins of Astialakwa:— An interesting group of ruined buil- 
dings is situated on the high and almost inaccessible promontory, a 
mesa remnant, overlooking the ruin at the confluence of the cast 
and west branches of Jemez creek, just described, The ruins stand 
a short distance back from the front of the promontory and near 
the brink of the cliffs on the west side (figure 8, n), The walls are 
of unhewn stone, and bear evidence of hurried and apparently 
incomplete construction, there being a notable absence of debris of 
any kind. Traces of mortar occur in the walls, and a little plaster 
still remains on the interior surfaces. The walls are in no place 
more than five or six feet in height. The buildings- arc in a num- 
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Fie. 5. —Sketch plan of ruined pueblos of Patokwa (San Jaan de Теше], А, алм 
Astialnkerm, Н 


ber of groups, as indicated roughly in the sketch. There are few 
traces of household refuse on the almost naked rock surface of the 
site, but remnants of mortars and mullers of the usual type, as well 
as of pottery of several varicties, were found— the white ware with 
decorations in black, of the ancient type; numerous pieces of bowls 
and pots which show designs in greenish glaze; plain dark and 
gray cooking pots; and red and black decorated ware of modern 
type. There were also fragments of some large metates. There 
can be little doubt that this village was built at the period of 
Spanish encroachment by the people of the villages below as a 
place of refuge and defense, and it was here, according to historical 
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accounts, that they were defeated by the Spaniards and compelled 
to descend to the lowlands, 

When Otermin made his unsuccessful campaign into New Mexico in 
the fall and winter of 1681, the Jemez retreated to the mesas, They 
soon returned, however, to retire again to the heights, — possibly upon 
the approach of Don Domingo Gironza Petriz de Cruzate in 1688. In 
1692 Vargas found them in a large pueblo on the top of one of the mésas, 
and he succeeded after long parleyings in entering their village, The 
people displayed marked hostility, however, and it required all the tact 
and courage of the Spanish commander to prevent an outbreak while he 
was there. He succeeded in conciliating them at last, as well as the 
Queres of Santo Domingo, who were in their company, and one hundred 
and seventeen children were baptized on the spot, The Јете gave the 
usual promises to. behave well in the future, while firmly determined, as 
the sequel proved, to resist the Spaniards to the utmost. ( Bandelier, 
Fina! Report, p- 212.) 

Diego de Vargas visited the Jemez on their mesa a second lime, on 
November 26, 1693. 

Vargas, as soon as he reached the friendly Pueblos of Santa Ana and 
Cia, held a council with the leading men of both Villages, and then 
marched with his force, said ta have numbered one hundred and twenty 
Spaniards and some auxiliary natives, for the mesas above the San Diego 
Cañon. He left Cia at eight o'clock àt night, on the 23d of July, and 
at a distance of four leagues, near the junction of the two streams, divided 
his men into two bodies. One of these, consisting of twenty-five Spanish 
soldiers under command of Evsebio de Vargas and the Indian allies, was 
fo enter the gorge of San Diego and climb the mesa on a dizzy trail, so 
as to reach the rear of the highest plateau, while the main body, led by 
Vargas himself, ascended from the southwest. The Spanish commander 


had ascertained that the Jemez had evacuated their village on the mesa, 


and retired to a still higher location north of it. Т he operations were 
completely successful, and the Indians were taken between two fires; but 
they offered a desperate resistance. The total number killed on this 
occasion amounted to eighty-four, five of whom perished in the flames, 
and seven threw themselves down the cliffs rather than surrender, Vargas 
remained on the mesas until the Sth of Angust, removing gradually the 
considerable stores found in the villages, and the prisoners, who numbered 
three handred and sixty-one. ‘Then setting fire to both villages, he with- 
drew to San Diego, and thence to Santa Fé. During his stay on the 
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mesas he discovered a third pueblo, recently built there by the people of 
Santo Domingo, who had joined the Jemez tribe upon the approach of 
the Spaniards, ‘That village is said to have been situated three leagues 
farther north, so. that, within a distance of about twelve miles from the 
southern extremity, three pueblos had been constructed. between 1688 
and 1694, all of which were abandoned after the latter year. (Zida 
pp. 213-214.) 

It is an interesting fact that along the margins of the precipice 
are traces of defensive works built of stone, 

Ruins of Gustoa (San Diego de Jemez). — A. vruined pueblo of 
considerable importance is situated at Jemez Hot Springs, twelve 
miles above Jemez pueblo. At present the chief feature of interest 
on this site is the ruin of a Spanish church, with its heavy walls 
and fortress-like tower. It has been constructed of materials derived 
from the immediate vicinity, The tower and upper parts are of the 
impure friable limestones of the promontory against which the 
foundations are built. The lower end of the church and the walled 
enclosure extend down to the border of the arroyo, and the latter 
has been built of heterogeneous materials. The adobe mortar has 
been made from the debris of ancient house sites and is full of frag- 
ments of pottery, obsidian chips, and charcoal. A careful examina- 
tion developed the faet that the pottery contained in the mortar is 
chiefly of the white ware with black decorations; but there are also 
some black, slightly polished pieces, and much plain gray ware. 
A few fragments of coiled vases were also found. Sherds of glazed 
pottery were observed in the vicinity, but none were included in 
the wails of the buildings—and this is negative evidence, at least, 
that this ware was not made here in pre-Spanish times. Its presence 
about the ruin indicates that it was in use, however, during Spanish 
occupancy. 

At the lower end of the ruin a road has been cut through the 
razed walls of the ancient village, and excavations have been made 
by householders here and there. In the course of this work many 
interesting things had been discovered, and some had been pre- 
served by a local physician, Dr J. M. Shields. When the old 
houses were excavated many skeletons were found scattered about 
the floors, and numerous pieces of pottery, flutes of bone, and 
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domestic utensils were recovered, The pottery in these houses is 
mostly of the white variety with black decorations, the forms being 
of usual types. An iron knife occurred in the same connection. 
In one section examined I found all kinds of pottery to a depth of 
five feet. This site has been so much disturbed by cultivation and 
by building, in recent times, that the outlines of the old structures 
cannot be traced. — Bandelier says that this pueblo “formed several 
hollow quadrangles at least two stories high. It contained about 
eight hundred inhabitants. The church is a solid edifice, the walls 
of which are erect to the height of ten or fifteen feet, and in places 
nearly eight feet thick. It is not as large as the one at Pecos, and 
behind it, connected with the choir by a passage, rises an octagonal 
tower, manifestly erected for safety and defense. Nothing is left of 
the so-called ‘convent’ but foundations, The eastern houses of the 
pueblo nearly touch the western walls of the church, and from this 
structure the village and a portion of the valley could be overlooked, 
and the sides of the mesas easily scanned, — Ginsewa [Giusewa] is 
an historical pueblo. It first appears under the name of Guimzique 
in 1626. Tt seems that it was abandoned in 1622, on account of 
the persistent hostility of the Navajos, who had succeeded in scat- 
tering the Jemez tribes. In 1627 Fray Martin de Arvide obtained 
permission from his superior, the custodian Fray Alonzo de Bena- 
vides, to attempt to gather the tribe again in its old home, The 
efforts of the monk were successful, and the Jemez Indians settled 
in two of theirformer pueblos —at Ginsewa and at Amoxiumqua."! 

Ruins of Amoxiangua,—On the high mesa overlooking Jemez 
Hot Springs on the west are the remains of another large and ancient 
pueblo, which is reached by a tedious and very precipitous trail. 
The ruin, a sketch plan of which is given in figure 10, stands in an open 
space in the forest, about a quarter of a mile from the brink of the 
cañon, and from its walls a glimpse can be had of the lower valley 
of Jemez creek. It is larger than any of the ruins in the valley 
below, and appears to represent two periods of occupancy, an ancient 
or pre-Spanish one, and a more modern one, probably of the Span- 
ish period, the later village having been built upon the ruins of the 
earlier. — Bandelier states* that Amoxiumqua was abandoned 

Vinal Raport, pp: 204-205. 

*Ibid., p. 208, 
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previous to 1680.. Inthe accompanying sketch plan (figure 10) the 
old town, whichis a mere heap of debris and quite limited in extent, 
is indicated by a stippled or dotted surface. The newer construction 
consists of a series of connected ridges, two or three rooms in width 
and from a few feet to eight or ten feet in height. Some of the 
room interiors are exposed and still retain the coatings of plaster, 
and the ceilings are of logs with trans- 
verse layers of brush or splinters to 
support the earthen covering. The 
stones of the walls, which have been 
derived from the cliffs in the vicinity, 
are rather even in size, and have been 
in cases slightly dressed on the outer 
surface, The length of the rum from 
northeast to southwest is about 350 
yards, and the greatest width is some 
200 yards. The rows of ruined buil- 
dings have a width of from 20 to 30 
feet. Seven circular kiva-like depres- 
sions are associated with the ruin. 
Six of these. are approximately 20 
feet in diameter, and the sixth, a part 
of the encircling wall of which is in- 
tact, is 32 feet in diameter, On the side opposite the cafion is a 
large depression, 150 feet in diameter and five or six feet deep, 
which contains a pool of water, and was undoubtedly used as a 
reservoir. The potsherds are very numerous on this site, and 
cover the ground for many hundreds of feet around the ruin, 
extending far down the slope into the timber on the south and 
west. In the older ruin none but the archaic varieties were ob- 
served, and these predominate over the entire site. They include 
the coiled ware, the white ware with decorations in black, thin black 
ware, and red ware. The white archaic ware comprises nine-tenths 
of the fragments, and is uniform in nearly every respect with the 
prevailing variety of the San Juan valley. The more recent väri- 
eties include, especially, the glazed ware, which is uniform in char- 
acter with that from many other sites of the general region. Metates 





Fri. to.—Sketch plan of the ruined 
puebla of Amoxiumqus, 
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and mullers of usual form were observed, and arrowpoints and other 
flaked objects of obsidian and agate are common, <A few scraper- 
like forms were collected. 

Ruined pueblo on the plateau theee miles west of Jemes springs.— 
Another ruined pueblo of large size and comparatively well preserved 
is situated in an open space in the forest on the summit of a spur of 
the plateau overlooking the cafion of the first northern tributary 
of the west fork of Jemez creck and some two miles west of the 
great ruin (Amoxiumqua) overlooking Jemez Hot Springs. This 
ruin was seen from the opposite side of the cafion, but lack of time 
forbade an attempt to visit it. 

Ruined pueblo 13 miles above Janez pucdlo—A ruin of more 
than usual interest is situated on the west bank of San Diego creek, 
about 15 miles above Jemez pueblo. At the base of the low ter- 
race on which this ruin stands, and between its base and the creek, 
the Survey camp was established. Two ravines rising close together 
in the plateau, face to the west, separate as they approach the creek 
bed, leaving a somewhat triangular terrace remnant with gently 
sloping surface, on which the ruin is situated. This terrace at the 
lower margin is about 50 feet in height and 150 yards long, and is 
perhaps 100 yards deep to the base of the steep slope on the west. 
The ruin includes one principal centrally-placed group of structures 
and four or five inferior structures, as indicated on the ground plan 
(figure 11). The central group, 4, consists of two wings of unequal 
length and from 30 to Go feet in width, connected at the upper end 
by a transverse group of razed chambers. The length of the longer 
wing is about 320 feet, and of the other about 150 feet, The mass 
of debris indicates the outline of the buildings with perfect clearness 
and is in places 10 feet in height. The chambers were numerous 
and irregular in arrangement, but the state of the ruin is such as to 
make the details of the plan difficult to trace. At the upper end of 
the intramural space is a kiva depression 20 feet in diameter and 
two or three feet deep; and at the lower end, near the edge of the 
terrace and next the wall of the longer wing, is another of like 
diameter and about four feet in depth. On the opposite side, 
against the wall of the shorter wing, is a stone heap some 10 fect 
in diameter and a few feet in height, North of the longer wing of 
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the central structure, 40 feet distant, and extending along the north- 
ern margin of the terrace, is a ruin, 8, some 30 feet wide and 150 
feet in length, and in places six feet in height, presenting characters 
in the main identical with those of the central structure. In the 
space between the two clusters is a third circular depression, cor- 
responding in size with those previously mentioned, 

Higher up the sloping terrace on the northern margin is a small 
ruin mass, C, very much reduced. On the south, separated from 
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Era. 11.—Sketch plan of rúined pueblo 15 miles above Jemez, 


the corner of the shorter wing of the main building by-a space 
about ro feet in width, isa fourth ruin mass, O, about 40 fect in 
width by r20 feet in length, the lower end of which extends well 
down to the margin of the terrace. Its features correspond closely 
with those of the other structures. South of this again, and 20 
fect away on the narrow point of the terrace, are the remains of a 
minor structure, enclosing a kiva depression 30 feet in diameter 
and about 4 feetin depth; and below this, again, is another circular 
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depression 36 feet in diameter and five feet in depth, with which no 
ruins are connected, Still lower down and at the extreme point of 
the terrace, 80 feet from the depression just described, is a small 
ruin mass about 12 feet square and of no considerable height. 

An interesting feature of this pueblo is the occurrence of three 
or four refuse middens, lying on the slope of the terrace near the 
walls of the buildings, These consist of blackish earth with many 
impurities, including bones of animals, fragments of pottery, and 
various implements of stone. On these heaps were growing dwar- 
hsh wild potato plants, the tubers, although ripe, not being more than 
half an inch in diameter. This ruin presents every appearance of 
antiquity, and, so far as observed, contains no: definite trace of the 
presence of the white man. The fallen roof timbers, which still 
remain among the debris in some of the chambers, had been cut 
with primitive tools, The pottery, of which many fragments were 
collected, is varied and interesting, the several types apparently 
grading one into the other, There are bits of plain black polished 
ware, much like the modern domestic black ware of the Rio Grande 
pueblos ; many fragments of small bowls, with enlarged, thickened, 
or faring rims, and rude designs in brown, greenish, and blackish 
glaze. Other specimens have incurved rims and somewhat red- 
dish designs; pieces also of orange and red ware were found, and 
of the typical white ware with black decoration, the bowls being 
ornamented both inside-and out. There are also handled vessels, 
mugs and bowls, the handles. being simple loops vertically placed : 
also bowls with wide mouths, and a large percentage of pots that 
appear to have been used over the fire, 

The stone implements collected include a black polished dis- 
coidal stone, apparently of hematite, about an inch in diameter and 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, and handsome polished axes of 
mottled actinolite rock. Thousands of flakes of black obsidian 
occur a few miles farther up the cañon and on the slopes of Pelado 
mountain, Numerous arrowpoints of white quartz and of white 
and red agate were collected, | 

Caper purélo ruin, — About a mile above the Survey camp and 
16 miles above Jemez puchlo, occupying a low sloping terrace on 


‘This ware is especially referred t0 by Baudelier. Final Keforf, p. 185, 
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the west side of the valley and 30 or 40 yards from the creek, is a 
small pueblo group, of usual type (figure 12), It is about go feet 
above the creck bed, and covers a space some 50 yards long facing 
the stream, and 50 yards deep reaching back to the steeper ground. 
The low crumbling walls of small irregular stones indicate a 
squarish structure of numerous rooms, including an open space or 
court, in which àre two- circu- ; = 

lar depressions, probably thie : E^ M 












remains of kivas. A third 
depression occurs in the midst 
of the ruined walls on the 
north side. 

The pottery on this site 
is wholly, or mainly at least, 
of the archaic varieties, m- 
cluding the coiled ware and 
the white ware with decora- 
tions in black. The stone 
implements collected include a grooved ax of usual Pueblo type, 

Scattered stone lodges. — A unique feature of the antiquities of 
Jemez valley are the ruins of small stone houses that are encoun- 
tered by the explorer at every turn in the tributary valleys, on the 
steep slopes of the plateaus, and scattered over the upper surfaces 
of the wooded tablelands. In the foothills they are seen sometimes 
occupying very precipitous sites, and in riding through the deep 
forests of the uplands they may be counted by the score, They 
consist generally of a single room, rarely of two or more rooms, 
and the dimensions of the apartments seldom exceed ten or twelve 
fect. ‘The walls are thin and loosely laid up, and to-day are rarely 
more than three or four feet in height, the dearth of debris indicat- 
ine that they could not have been more than one story in height 
at any time. A few potsherds of the white ware with black decor- 
ation are about all that could be found in the way of artifacts around 
these structures. The presenceof this ware, however, is good evidence 
of the considerable antiquity of the work. These houses occur in 
considerable numbers in the valley of the San Diego near the great 
bend, twenty miles above Jemez pueblo; in the vicinity of the 
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Fin. 12—Sketch plan of rumed pueblo 16 
miles above Jemez, 
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warm springs a few miles above the bend; on the plateau east of 
Jemez springs; and along the terrace-like projections of the west- 
ern slope of the cañon wall, The use of these small structures 
can only be surmised. They were hardly permanent abodes for 
families, but seem rather to have been designed for some temporary 
purpose, as lodges for watchers, hunters, herders (if within the 
Spanish period), shrines, or places of resort on special occasions 
connected with religious observances. Some of these structures, 
as well as the more important ruins, are located on the accompany- 
ing map (бешге б). 
BUREAU OF ÁMELICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
Wasursaros, D. C. 


THE SHASTA-ACHOMAWI; A NEW LINGUISTIC 
STOCK, WITH FOUR NEW DIALECTS 


By ROLAND B. DIXON 


Until quite recently, the extent of the area in northern California 
and southern Oregon formerly occupied by Indians of the Shasta, 
or Sastean, stock has been regarded as definitely determined. The 
area was supposed to be limited to the region along Klamath river 
from the mouth of Scott river up as far as Bogus creek, including 
the watershed of the two largest southern tributaries of the Klamath 
in this portion of its course — the Scott and Shasta rivers; The 
stock was also supposed to have extended northward across the 
Siskiyou mountains into Oregon, but how far this extension pene- 
trated beyond the mountains was rather uncertain, There were in 
addition vague statements as to the early occupancy by the Shasta 
of the extreme upper course of Salmon river. 

In working with this stock in 1900, and again ín 1002, more 
definite information was procured by the writer in regard to the 
Oregonian extension of the stock. It appears that the Shasta 
formerly extended northward up the valleys of Cottonwood and 
Jenny creeks, and occupied the entire valley of Stewart river to its 
mouth. From here they controlled the area along Rogue river, 
above the mouth of the Stewart, to Little Butte creek, as well as 
the basin of the latter stream which heads near the base of Mt 
Pitt. In addition to obtaining the above particulars, vague rumors 
were heard of an earlier extension of the stock both to the south 
into the Sacramento-McCloud drainage area, and to the west 
toward the Salmon. It was not, however, till the season of 1903 
that, acting on the suggestions made by Dr A. L. Kroeber and 
Dr P, E. Goddard, of the University of California, who had been 
carrying on work among the Hupa and neighboring tribes, | went 
to the Forks of Salmon in search of what Dr Goddard had thought 

2 a. connection with the Huntington Expedition of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 
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might be a slightly yariant Shasta dialect, This supposed new 
dialect proved on more careful investigation to be not essentially dif- 
ferent from the Shasta as spoken on Klamath river, but a casual 
remark by one of my informants, as to “the old people's talk," 
leading to further questioning, resulted in finding that there had 
formerly been a small tribe at the Forks of Salmon whose language 
was distinct from. any in the vicinity, Unfortunately the last person 
known to have spoken the language had died two years previous 
to my visit, and fora time it appeared hopeless to attempt to 
obtain any material to determine it affinities. By good fortune, 
hawever, the two women who were my informants were able, with 
much difficulty, in the course of several days, to recollect some 
seventy-five words and short phrases, which they remembered to 
have heard their father (a mixed blood of the Shasta and the local 
tribe) use many years before. 

The tribe, according to my informants, was known by the name 
of Konomi'hü, and occupied the región immediately about the 
Forks of Salmon, extending for seven miles up the South fork, and 
five miles up the North fork. The language, as shown by the 
scanty material obtainable, is in the main entirely distinct from that 
of any stock in the region, comparisons with Shasta, Karok, Chi- 
mariko, and Hupa failing to show any agreement except in the 
case of one or two words, which are practically identical with Shasta. 
On the other hand, the general phonetic character of the language 
is entirely in accord with the Shasta, as well as is also what might 
be called its “feeling.” The two tribes had apparently very close 
cultural connections, and claimed to be distantly related, A possi- 
ble agreement also of one or more verbal stems seems not unlikely, 
so that for the present, at least, itseems justifiable to regard the new 
language as probably a very divergent member of the Shasta stock. 

Further investigations suggested by this discovery led to the 
finding of what seems to be a second new dialect in this region, 
spoken by the rumored Shasta occupants of the upper Salmon. It 
seems certain that the upper courses of the two forks of Salmon 
river above the Konomi'hü were controlled by a small branch of the 
stock, speaking a language markedly divergent from the Shasta 
proper, and that this portion of the stock extended even over the 
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divide, onto the head of New river. On the whole, this dialect or 
language is much closer to Shasta proper than is the. Konomi'hiü, 
and in some particulars both new dialects or languages agree among 
themselves, They seem to be sufficiently unlike, however, to war- 
rant their being considered separate dialects. 

Although the earlier hints of a greater westward extension of 
the stock were thus substantiated, ho evidence had yet been found 
of the rumored Sacramento-McCloud tribe and dialect. In 1902 
and again in 1g03 a number of clues were followed up, only to 
result in disappointment. Finally, near the close. of last season's 
work (1904) further continued search led to the finding of the long 
anticipated dialect. From an old woman, living on the upper Sac- 
ramento, information was obtained sufficient to show that a small 
tribe or body of Indians known as the Okwa'nuchú had formerly 
occupied the head of Sacramento river down as far as Salt creek, 
and the upper portion of the McCloud as far down as Squaw creck, 
together with the valley of the latter stream, The language spoken 
by the Okwa'nuchü, from the rather scanty material obtained, shows 
clearly that it is a dialect of the Shasta, but like the New River 
dialect, while a considerable number of words are nearly or quite 
identical with Shasta equivalents, there are a lange number of forms 
which show no resemblance at all, either to Shasta or to any other 
stock language inthe region. Contrary, however, to the other new 
dialects, the general phonetic character of the Okwa'nuchü. differs 
quite a little in some points from the Shasta, particularly ii its fond- 
ness for nasals, 

The finding of these markedly variant Shasta dialects brings 
into prominence once more the question of the possible relationship 
between the languages of the Shasta and the Achoma'wi, or so-called 
Pit River Indians. Several years ago Gatschet sugpested such a 
relationship as possible, but did not attempt, from lack of material, 
to demonstrateit. From the Achomaá'wi linguistic material collected 
by the writer in 1900 and 1903, it seems clear that this relationship 
is to be rezarded as certain, although the detailed analysis of the 
Achomá'wi is not yet complete. The first result of the investiga- 
tion, however, is the discovery that the Achomá'wi is not the single 
language it hitherto has been supposed to be, but in reality consists 
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of two markedly divergent languages, The one of these is spoken 
by the Achoma'wi proper, the other by the Atsugé’wi, or Hat Creek 
Indians, who occupy the valley of Hat creek, together with Burney 
and Dixie valleys. Of the words of the two vocabularies only 
about one-third are common to both, if indeed the proportion is not 
smaller, and many of these show considerable, although regular, 
phonetic changes. Structurally the two languages are similar in 
the main, but differ radically so far as regards the actual prefixes or 
suffixes employed. The two languages, while unquestionably re- 
lated are yet strikingly unlike. 

A comparison of these two languages, the Achoma‘wi and the 
Atsugée’wi, with the Shasta and its dialects, shows clearly that the 
three are related, although divergent members of a single stock. A 
considerable number of close lexical correspondences exist, not only 
between the Achoma’wi, Atsugé’wi, and Shasta proper, but between 
the former two and Konomi'hi, the New River dialect, and Okwa'- 


nuchü. The following brief table will illustrate some of the 
more important of these agreements. 
SAG PAL Kos, New Rives. OuwaBUCHU. Acromkwr Arscoewt, 

Eye гі н AP tad r а or yt 
Head Rasr (ham) i^n ane RE jer narà 
Teeth ean ai kitau | icing od iiia i Ioan 
Ear Pub nnb oo Sin р 
Jaw fa mé н а-а trot tents 
Blood anata ata? ara «a's 
Liver ape Lc. Qi 
Urine Кит ae кгс» dig ^^ tei" 
Man ic An'apukiyg ope ic otk A Fuiàzpbiradau 
Indian dread Шла e 8 ا‎ X apm 
Water ai^ ia ИХ giai шд a alin? 
Salmon нг ЕЕ е etm ТРН : Matar 
Grirsly-bear ain” guay tinen , ante cie T 
Cedar nui^ do tinTaxa A am nail of 
Wood dus —— DHE ga'au* zw a^ Barm 
Spear arated {ин ae dia "d ru 
Two éd tna Aag Aa bi 
Three wat’ iki Si пага v d 
Eat . fam Acid - A ma d'eymya 


A preliminary grammatical comparison shows equally impor- 
tant points of agreement. For lack of grammatical material from 
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the Konomi'hü, New River, and Okwa'nuchú, only Shasta, Atsu- 
gé'wi, and Achoma' wi are shown. 


Shasta, AchomAwi Auge, 
Subjective sult ( nominal) „ы “rd [24] 
Instrumental ** " “а d 
Indep. form 1* pers. protioun. mad mii mi- 
Plural pronaminal suffix. yaa Er ы “wir 
Poss. pronominal suffix, "IM “эти n 
Subjective pron. suffix (verbal) 4 - aĵ 


In view, therefore, of the considerable agreement between these 
different languages, not only in vocabulary but in important gram- 
matical elements, it seems justifiable to regard them all as members 
of a single stock. The choice of a name for the new group is a 
matter of some difficulty, but on the whole the compound term 
Shasta-Achomawi seems the most satisfactory, as, in spite of its 
length, it has the advantage of exactly describing the group. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


TWO ANCIENT MEXICAN ATLATLS 
Hy D. L BUSHNELL, Jr. 


About three years ago there came to light in Florence, Italy, 
two Mexican atlatls, true gems of ancient Aztec art. They were 
fortunately obtained by Professor Mantegazza and are now pre- 
served in the Museo Nazionale d' Antropologia ed Etnología del К. 
Istituto di Studi Superiori, in Florence. 

The specimens are probably the finest existing examples of the 
throwing-sticks of the ancient Mexicans. From the high degree of 
skill shown in the design and execution of the carving, it is evident 
they were ceremonial or sacred objects and not intended for actual 
use. Moreover, the carved surfaces of both specimens were origi- 
nally covered with a thin layer of yellow gold, the greater portion of 
which still adheres, although on the higher, more exposed parts of 
the relief, it has been rubbed or worn away. The wood of which 
they are made is very heavy, fine-grained, and of reddish black hue. 

In the following brief description I shall refer to the specimens 
as 4 and Ê. 

Specimen A (plate xxr) is the larger of the two; the dimen- 
sions being : 

КАНЫН... A a i, 605 mm. 
fa A 7 TAM. 


Widths at end of carving 2.e enan зо пип. 
Vai A THOL 
Length of carved A INE AEN 355 mm. 
Length of hook... vL LL V VL Lus. 68 mm 
Length of groove жшн mî n gs A ee i Pinangga 540 mim. 
SII -J at bas of book ла. 7 mm. 
Wien e groo ef A AA 5 mm. 


The decoration on the back of this specimen represents human 
figures and various symbols carved in low relief, but distinct and 
sharp in outline. As will be seen by referring to the illustration, 
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Carved suriace, back, full size, 
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the decoration is rather uniform and well balanced; the larger and 
more prominent figures extend down the median line, while the 
lesser are placed on either side, In this respect it differs essentially 
from the other specimen, as a comparison of the plates will show. 

On the front a narrow line of carving extends along each side of 
the groove, beginning at the upper end and terminating at a point 
opposite the end of the carved surface on the back. The groove 
and hook are without decoration, but are covered with a layer of 
gold, 

Specimen # (plate xxi1) is the shorter of the two and is the 
finest example of the ancient Mexican atlatl or spear-thrower known 
to exist. Its dimensions are : 


Length riinit ar „ $75 mm. 


AI arica rana ¡SID 
Width < at end of carving area TMI. 


E A O RF N, 
Lenpth of carved surfact.......-...cccesserresssccesscces 379 10M, 
Length of Book сенакосе teca corset sar (ES DATI 
Length od grooves ...........- eere nan lima ao 

| — fut base of hook...................- ro mm. 
шо. grooves at lower end oreen 60 mm. 

The peculiarity of this unique specimen is that it has two 
grooves on the front surface, instead of the single groove, extend- 
ing from the hooks to the lowerend. If this atlat] was ever actually 
used, which appears to be doubtful, it was evidently intended to 





т $ 
Fic. 13. —Sections of the two atlatls at the ends of the carved surfaces. ( Exact size.) 


hurl two arrows or spears simultaneously, thus increasing its effec- 
tiveness as a weapon, 

The complicated decoration on the back, in which are introduced 
representations of human figures, various symbols, and animal 
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designs, is carved in high, bold relief, extending from 3 mm. to 
$ mm. above the surface or background, on which is represented a 
symbolic design in very low relief, the whole being covered with 
gold. The carving on the back is divided by two transverse ridges 
into three distinct sections of unequal size. In each of the end sec- 
tions are represented two human figures facing inward. In the 
central section, which includes about four-fifths of the entire carved 
surface, the decoration is more intricate and confused, and will 
require one well versed in Aztec lore to decipher the vanous 
figures and symbols portrayed. 

The front of this atlatl, às above stated, has two grooves, thus 
constituting a new type, of which this is the only known specimen. 
The three ndges between which extend the two grooves are of equal 
size, being about 3 mm. high and 4 mm. wide at the bottom. The 
bottoms of the grooves are flat and are decorated with a simple 
design of incised lines. The decoration begins at the ends of the 
hooks and extends as far as the end of the carved surface on the 
back. The designs in the two grooves are different. The hooks 
at the upper end of the grooves are carved in low relief, a human 
figure, standing and facing inward, being represented on each. 


It is to be regretted that the history of these two most interest- 
ing objects is not known, but it is evident they have been in Flor- 
ence for several centuries. They probably belonged to the collec- 
tion sent by Cortés to Charles V of Spain and by him presented to 
Pope Clement VII, himself a Medici. 

The atlatl in the Kircheriana Museum in Rome! is similar to 
the Florence specimens, being richly carved and covered with gold. 
Possibly the three belonged at one time to the same collection, 
The Italian museums are certainly fortunate in possessing the three 
most valuable and interesting examples of the ancient Mexican 
spear-thrower known to exist. 


t This specimen was destribed, but not figured, by Mra Zelia Nuttall in her paper 
The Atlatl or Spear-thrower " published in. 1891 by the Peabody Museum as No. 3 of 
Vol, 1 af a Arráaolerica! and Etánological Pagers, The dimensions of this specimen, 
according to Mrs Nuttall, which I quote for comparison, are: Length, 558 mm. ; width 
of upper end, 37 mm. ; of lower end, 19 mm. 


ы ATP eee 


i arral ragt. hack, fell ater 
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A specimen in the British Museum! is decorated with carving 
covered with gold on the back only, the front being entirely plain, 
In one respect, however, this is the most perfect of the four; the 
finger-loops still remain bound on near the lower end. But there 
is nothing to indicate that similar loops were originally attached to 
the three specimens in the Italian museums. 

The atlatl in Berlin belongs to a type different from those to 
which 1 have referred. 

1 The late Dr Hjalmar Stolpe described and figured this specimen in colors in 
Internatienala Archives far Ethnographic, vol. wi, 1800, p. 234, The length of the 
specimen is given as £06 mm. ; width of upper end, 33 mm. ; of the lower end, 23 mm. 

FLORENCE, ITALY, 

April, £905. 


SOME VIRGINIA INDIAN WORDS 
By WILLIAM R. GERARD 


To the April-June, 1904, number of the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
PoLoGIsT I contributed an article on “The Tapehanek Dialect of 
Virginia," a subject which I had had under study for several years and 
which concerned a peculiar Virginia speech that, in its phonetics, 
was almost identical with the dialects of the Cree group or division 
of the Algonquian language. In а notice of that article, in the 
October-December, 1904, number of this journal, Mr William 
Wallace Tooker expresses, in regard to the meaning of a certain num- 
ber of the words mentioned therein, opinions that differ very widely 
from those which 1 hold, and which I perhaps too briefly stated. 
It seems proper, therefore, that I should again go over as much of 
the ground as the space accorded me will permit, in order to explain 
more fully the reasons for the statements that | made and which 
have been called in question by Mr Tooker, whose ideas in regard 
to the manner in which Algonquian phrase-words are constructed 
are extremely novel and differ very materially from those which I 
have gained by a quarter of a century's study of the dialects of 
this linguistic family, radically, grammatically, comparatively, and 
especially from the view point of its laws of letter-change, and 
are certainly far removed from those of the ancient framers of the 
language. I shall state at the outset that after a careful examina- 
tion of Mr Tooker's article, which is remarkable, among other 
things, for the positiveness of its assertions, unmodified һу an 
occasional qualification of * perhaps" or ^ possibly," and which 
call to mind the Abnaki saying that nebema? gúclusin, 1 see no 
reason whatever for changing a single one of the views of a philo- 
logical nature that were expressed in my former article. 

Иман. — Mr Tooker, following Dr Trumbull, believes that 
this name stands for weer-ohke, and means the ' going-around 
place, There are three objections to this view, any one of which 
would be fatal In the first place, the name was not that of a 
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promontory, but of a piece of land of which the southern extremity 
terminated in a low meadow point on James river’ (“ Careless 
Point,” as Captain Archer named it). In the second, the prepo- 
sition warfran, ‘round about," belongs to the dialects of Massa- 
chusetts, none of which was spoken on James river* In the third, 
шаёени oltkeit (that is, afte with the postpositive preposition, as Al- 
gonquian grammar requires in such a case) means ‘round about 
the land,’ ‘earth,’ or ‘country,’ not 'going-around place,’ and could 
not be used as a name for a locality, The place was doubtless 
named from the presence there of a conspicuous specimen of tind, 
or sassafras, a tree which in favorable situations attains a great 
height. 

Appamaiuck. — By a slip of the pen, I stated that this name was 
given to several places situated in the vicinity of a river-bend. Al- 
though the name is applicable to any decided curve in a tidal river, 
there is no evidence that it was given to any other in Virginia than 
the very wide one which james nver makes previous to the influx 
of the Appomattox at City Point. It was a locality on this bend 
that the first explorers of the river knew as the “ Country of Apa- 
matica" This word, spelled also Apamatecah, stands for Apántá- 
êw, or better, Apámeéteka, and means *river-bend.” It was the 
designation of a tract of land on which stood an Indian village of 
the same name on the site {according to Jefferson) of Bermuda 
Hundred, in Chesterfield county. The word in a verbal form is 
dpámet we, meaning the ' river makes à bend,’ ‘turns about,’ and 
is cognate with Ojibwe @amitigwera, in which the suffix £a is that 
of an impersonal verb. The root apam, déam, ‘to turn around,’ is 
found in the dialects of Cree, Ojibwe, Abnaki, and Massachusetts, 
and probably in those of all other Algonquian groups. The suffix 
-iu - Nipissing -titweia, = Ojibwe -figwiia, = Cree -temérai, 
means ‘ (tidal) river.’ 

Prof. Schele Devere (Americanisms, p. 63) tells his readers that 
the name is “from Apomatox, the Indian for Tobacco-plant 
Country "| Mr Tooker, inspired by a picture of a mulberry tree, 

15, , , asharpe point, which is parte of. JEinanu£ * "—Archer, 


i+) The analysis of a geographical name must be sought in the language spoken by 
the wune-givers.'"—Trumhull in Coll, Conn. Jin, Sw, 1, p. 50. 
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with an Indian “queen” sitting on a mat beneath it, derives the 
name from apps, ‘he (or she) sits,’ ‘abides,’ ‘remains,’ ‘rests,’ and 
amirine or -matuck, "а tree, and imagines that, by hyphenating 
these two words, he converts the intransitive verb apn into a par- 
ticipial adjective and gives the compound the meaning of ‘ resting 
tree’! In support of his “etymology,” he offers, as cognates, 
“Cree apro-misticá (Lacombe), appit-mistick (Howse)" It is 
hardly necessary to say that these two scholarly men, Pére La- 
combe and Mr Howse, never hyphenated these two words, as 
might seem to be the case from the enumeration of Mr Tooker's 
so-called *' cognates." 

Chickahominy.—The fact that the three last syllables of this word 
constitute those that form the name of a well-known food product 
has led to the erroneous conclusion that the two words are in some 
way connected, and also to the delusion that the suffix in each of 
them stands for the inseparable substantival -sein, meaning ‘ fruit,’ 
‘seed, or ‘grain, and sometimes used specifically to designate a 
grain of Indian corn. Such was the idea of Professor Devere, who 
derived the name from the impossible word checahaminend, to 
which he ascribed the meaning of ‘land of much grain.’ Mr 
Tooker also seeing in the word some reference to Indian corn, and 
laboring under the mistaken belief that it was the name of a people 
and not of a place, offers in explanation of it a word of so novel 
construction that I shall pause fora moment to analyze it. This 
word, to which he attributes the meaning of ' coarse-pounded corn 
people,’ is céick-aham-min-anough, In his explanation of this com- 
pound, he tells us that the element -aham isa “ special affix or 
verb" (sic), which implies that he “ beats or batters" the object 
min after the manner of the root-word or prefix chick. In the 
eastern Algonquian dialects the intransitive verbal suffix -Adi and 
the corresponding transitive -/dmén, denote forcible action, and, 
when combined with roots meaning ‘ to hit,’ or ‘ strike,’ form intran- 
sitive and transitive verbs that assert, respectively, that the sub- 
ject ‘pounds * or ‘ brays,’ or ‘pounds it’ or * brays it’ (something 
inanimate), Since -Aam is an intransitive suffix, and intransitive 
verbs do not govern objectives, it is difficult to see why Mr Tooker 

' Algonquian Servic, ЇХ. 
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should select an object for his intransitive verb and why he should 
suffix it to the latter, for even had his verb a transitive form, the 
object could not be affixed to it, but would have to consist of a 
substantive standing apart. In order to indicate the manner in 
which the object is brayed, he selects the adjective £c, which he 
uses in the sense of ' coarse, a meaning which it could not possibly 
have, This adjective denotes, primarily, superiority or preeminence, 
and, when employed in the sense of 'large, or 'great, signifies 
that the thing qualified is large or great as compared with some 
object of the same class or similar to it. From its peculiar mean- 
ing it could not be used as a root for a verb expressing forcible 
action. Having abbreviated this adjective to eff, Mr Tooker finds 
that he needs a + in his word and thereupon boldly affixes this 
letter to the adjective and thereby forms a root' of entirely different 
meaning. Of the suffix axough, of the meaning of which 1 have to 
confess my ignorance, Mr Tooker regards the terminal y in the 
word Chickahominy asa “ softened" form, It will be seen from 
this brief analysis that the combination under consideration does 
not constitute a word, but is simply a collocation of vowels and 
consonants, 

In the eastern Algonquian dialects, verbs having the inanimate 
active transitive form of the class ending in -mén* had the peculi- 
arity that they could be used as passive participial adjectives, * and, 
from this sense, could pass to that of substantives. 

The Indians of Virginia (like those of the three Americas, from 
Maine as far south as to Peru) made a very nutritious food prepara- 
tion by parching Indian corn and reducing it to a fine powder, 
which they called rofvhamén, ‘softened.’ This word is cognate 
with Abnaki awé'Admen, used as a designation for flour, and with 
Lenape /ok'hamén, used as a name for bran or shorts, In Stra- 
chey's time (1610-13), this word had undergone no alteration; but 
later on, it became, in the pronunciation of English-speaking people, 
rockahominie (Beverly, 1705), reckahomine (Lawson, 1709), rocka- 

1 Aeéik, ‘to be speckled,’ * spotted,’ ‘dappled.’ 

t'This sufix has been spelled with all the short vowels of the alphabet: «md, 
mulu, mu, mim, erin. 

For exmmple: Natick, Meis, ‘heê names 4t,' dsewitimán (pass. adj.) 
named" ; dns, “he writes it rod (pası. adj.) * written.’ 
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hominy (Byrd, 1728). Again, the natives of Virginia, by boiling 
the acorns of the basket and live oaks (Quercus michanxit and Q. 
virens) in water, extracted therefrom an oil which they called mand- 
hamen, ' removed from," * skimmed from; In the pronunciation of 
the settlers this word. soon became rmenokominy. The Virginians 
also made a food product by coarsely cracking 'Indian corn, win- 
nowing away the chaff, and sifting out the flour, and, to it, as well 
as to the porridge prepared from it, applied the name of wstéuie- 
Himi, meaning “crushed by pounding " (from #, prosthetic vowel ; 
sen, a root meaning ‘to crush’; ¢, a particle denoting that the 
action expressed in the root is done with a blow or stroke; and 
Детал, а verbal suffix denoting, in the transitive form of the verb, 
instrumental action upon an inanimate object). Strachey appears 
to have been acquainted with this word only in such corrupted 
forms as ushelehamun, uskalahomen, and usketehamun, The Eng- 
lish colonists soon became very familiar with this Indian food prod- 
uct, but, finding its aboriginal name altogether too cumbersome for 
current use, contracted the already corrupted word to its verbal 
suffix, komen, kamun, homin, etc., and, rounding off this aisjunctum 
membrum with a vowel, formed such terms as Moment, hamuni, 
hemini, ete, The very first mention, in print, of this abbreviated 
word is found in the form of komini in Smith's Tree Travels, Ad- 
ventures and. Observations, p. 43 (1630). Thus originated a term 
concerning the source and meaning of which there has been, up to 
the very present (the writing of these lines), more speculation than 
about any other Indian word that has entered the English language. 

A few miles above the mouth of a tributary of James river was 
situated the town of a "' lustie and daring people" (independent of 
Powhatan) on a tract of land called Ts/iéehamén* (or, in the spell- 
ing of the period, Clicohomin, Chichahaman, Chickahamin), meaning 
‘scraped, 'swept, and implying a clearing. Smith, who was the 
first to visit this town (on the morning of November 10, 1607), 

The exact location of this town, which must have heen of some importance, is not 
known, since it docs not appear ou Smith's map; but we know from the True Relation 
that it was situated between the mouth of the river and the town of. Manascosick, which 
lay at a point to or 12 miles npstreum. 

V This verb is found in every Algonquian dialect from Maine ta Virgini. It is fom 
the root fraud (0) to scrmpe" | (2) “to sweep," 
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made iis name known in the form of Cluckahameanta, a spelling in 
which the Latin toponymie suffix -ia was an addition of his own, 
just as was the same suffix in such Indian names as Tanxitania and 
Shakaconia. The various writers of the period changed Smith's 
expletive syllables to e, a, ie, and 9, the latter of which prevailed.’ 
Thus originated the name Chickahominy, a word which, like rocka- 
Aominy and monaleminy, has preserved its root and taken on a par- 
apgogic syllable, while Aonuny, with its expletive syllable, is simply 
the corrupted suffix of a verb which has suffered the apheresis of 
its Toot (sêv, ‘to crush "). 

Pamaunter, — This was the general name for a tract of land in 
what is now King William county, beginning at the confluence of 
what are called the Pamunkey and Mattapony rivers, and, accord- 
ing to Smith's description, was characterized by numerous high hills 
composed of sand — probably drift-sand and hence sloping, Speak- 
ing of the religious observances of the Powhatans, Smith says that 
“their principall Temple or place of superstition is at Pitamussaci? 
at [that is, in] Pamavete”” Mr Tooker, jumping at the conclusion 
that these words form a compound, hyphenates them and, in a 
former essay,’ thus proceeds to analyze them: U7, he tells us, 
means ‘at, of ii” It really did have that meaning in some of the 
dialects of Massachusetts, to which the use of it was confined, and 
none of which was ever spoken on the Pamunkey, — Missa, he says, 
means 'woods.* The Virginia word sss; designated a *log' or 
‘billet of wood,’ not wood or woods in the sense of a collection of 
trees. To the terminal -ast Mr Tooker ascribes the meaning of 
‘place,’ probably having in view the word afi, ‘land,’ ‘country,’ 
‘earth.’ The second element of his compound, Pamanndce, Mr 
Tooker states to be a “ form of a verb to hide ( pamutgue, Eliot).” 

Uttamussack (= tamisack, with prosthetic #), which Mr Tooker 


! The practice of adding a syllable to the suffix of passive adjectives of this class was 
not canfined to the peaple of the South, for we fod on example of itin the North. The 
‘Lenape Indians of New Jersey called the thin-shelled nut of the shag-bark hickory (Carra 
alée), s@hnsdovtdmee, meaning ‘crushed with the teeth.’ Among the many corruptions 
which this word underwent in the vicinity of New York City was that of euséafomnny, 

1 Utamuseac was at the head of the second northerly bend of the Pamunkey, west of 
the fork, and waa the site of s place put down on Jefferson's map as Quinlan. 

8 Aleangutan Sertel, IX 
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has so carefully analyzed, was the Virginia name for a knife,’ a 
sharp edged piece of flint or quartzite, generally of triangular shape. 
The word is an apocopated form of samésdéan, meaning, literally, 
a ‘sharp-edged cutting utensil,’ Uttamasack was probably the 
name olan Indian “workshop,” where these implements were mant- 
factured. The word may be an abbreviation of fameésátanmikan, 
meaning ‘place where knives are made.’ 

Never having seen in Eliot's translation of the Bible, or in any 
of his writings, such a word as pammukgue, meaning ' to hide, my 
curiosity led me to look it up. Upon examining the Natick Dic- 
tionary, 1 found therein the inanimate passive verbal adjective 
assompamukguodt, which Eliot uses in the sense of ' hiding place, 
although the meaning of the word is almost directly the reverse, 
viz, ‘it is seen in a certain manner,’ “it appears so? The word is 
formed from the adverb of manner, ds, ‘so,' ‘in such a way, and 
the inanimate passive adjective (w)ompamukguodt, ‘it is seen.’ 
Eliot (as well as Cotton) was in the habit of irregularly and unnec- 
essarily * forming another adjective from this class by rejecting the 
termination -af and substituting # (= f) therefor. His new word 
in the present case was assompamu£gue, Here, then, we find the 
origin of Mr Tooker's pamukque, which, as will be observed, con- 
sists of #, the characteristic of the root wemp, *to see' or * be 
seen, and the formative syllables amubque. To the above-men- 
tioned remarkable compound its author ascribes the meaning of ‘a 
place of secrecy in the woods ' ! 

As Î have already stated, pamauntee ( = páma" Ai) means *slop- 
ing hill, or *rising upland,' from frm ( Pew, prm, piii, according 
to dialect), ‘sloping,’ ‘slanting,’ ‘oblique,’ and -a"bx, ‘ hill,’ 
‘mountain,’ or ‘highland’; = Ojibwe -#é/, ‘hill’ or * mountain,’ 
in such words as missákt, *at the bottom of a Ш," ог, "оп а 
hill,' aceassá£t, ‘beyond the hill The particle 4£, "4, arg, denot- 

To Smith's vocabulary we fiad ** Pasrrach:. Kniues," where the terminal : ls a sigo 
of the English plural, and the inita] P^ an error of the press for 71 Strachey writes the 
word damassac, 

t Blunders of this kind are nòt infrequent in Eliot's writings. 

*Unnecestarily, because the new adjective had precisely the same meaning (that of 


a passive participial adjective) for the reason that the do (tu) of the suffix is a particle 
characteristic of the pastive voice. 
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ing ‘height’ or ‘elevation,’ is used in several Algonquian dialects ; 
e g.: Abnaki perma" EE, the ‘high land slopes, partan, * sandy 
hill, a*Zagzwa"&, ‘under shelter of a hill,’ »essa^& r£, * he. goes to 
the bottom of a hill, msa^bsb, ‘on a hill": Natek statwa, a 
height (lit, “it is very high"); Lenape mána”gihlen (corrupt. to 
Monongahela), ‘it (earth) separates from (ma) the hill (ag) and 
slides quickly (-i4/rw), an impersonal adjective verb used substan- 
tively asa designation for a landslide. But why multiply examples, 
when the meaning of the word under consideration is so clear ? 
Wirewokomako,— Mr Tooker says that this word is “easy of 
identification " (interpretation), and yet, instead of at once interpret- 
ing it for himself, goes back nearly three hundred years (after 
stopping fora moment with Trumbull in order to get the latter's 
opinion) and consults Strachey, who gives him the information, 
which, without examination, he unhesitatingly accepts, that the 
word “by interpretacion signifies Kinge's house.” What little 
Strachey knew about the language of the Indians with whom he 
came into contact was merely that which he gained by ear. He 
knew that the first two syllables of the word under consideration 
were found in the name for '' king," and jumped to the conclusion 
that the shorter word was incorporated in the longer, whereas the 
only thing that the two vocables have in common is the root, 
The name Wiremwetemáko was applied to a tract of land " vpon 
salt water, in bredth two myles” (Smith), and not to Powhatan's 
house, the breadth of which must have fallen short of that figure 
by 10,540 feet at the very least estimate, As I have before stated, 
wirowokomake means “fertile land." It is cognate with Natick 
winud komit, which Cotton interprets ‘fat ground, and is from 
the root miro, = Natick winw, = Naskapi welu, = Montagnais meru, 
= Prairie Cree weya (and, in Old and Modem Lenape, by anne 
of characteristic, wird, wild, = Old and Modern Abnaki w/a), * 
be rich, *fecund,' ' prolific," and (of land) ' fertile ' or ' eure: 
The name for a native ruler among the Virginians, variously 
writen <viróans, tocroanece, worrowance, and suprodunce, means * he 


Ult їз dn this sense that it is found in the Natick and Lenape name for the grape, 
winomin und toj/am, * prolific fruit." 
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is rich,’ or, more accurately, ‘he lives (or exists) in affluence.” 
The sufix -ans, -avee, -aunce, isa contraction (due to the shifting of 
the accent. forward to o, the characteristic of the root) of -2"/'s, for 
-a^fes, for -a"fisu,*? = Ojibwe =A, = Cree -dfsiv, an animate ver- 
bal adjective suffix denoting a manner of being, of existence, or 
of behavior, and also character. 

Aitowh, a ‘ ball,'—Mr Tooker thinks that I deserve great credit 
“in a measure,” for my remarks on this word, but that I did “ not 
go far enough into the subject to show the exact status of the radical, 
The word did not signify ‘a ball,” ‘a round thing’: Had I gone 
a little farther into the subject, 1 might have stated that the Nas- 
kapi (Cree) form of the root is twit, whence the substantive uan, 
defined in that dialect asa ‘ ball," ‘globe,’ dr ‘any round object.’ 
Still, I did not say, or even intimate, that the root means ‘to be 
round,’ 

My statement that the root is found in the formative of words re- 
lating to the game of lacrosse started Mr Tooker ona line of profound 
philological inquiry that led to a remarkable result. Finding that, 
in Ojibwe, the name [for ' ball-play' is pagaadeowewin, he at once 
came to the conclusion, on the doctrine of resemblances, that the 
“equivalent of the Powhatan term is more fully displayed in the 
[Narragansett] word pavochdutounwin, ‘a Bable [— a bauble] to 
play with," Erroneously dividing this word, he confidently states 
that the latter is from pawochan ‘to play, and axfow, a bauble.’ 
Panochán, however, does not mean ‘to play,’ but ‘he (or she) plays,’ 
or'dances.’ Now, it is quite evident that if anfew were a substan: 
tive, it could not be suffixed to a verb, either intransitive or transi: 
tive. The fact of the matter is simply this: in Narragansett, -Armo 
win (written also by Roger Williams -teuzein, -feeuzein, and -Ieouin) 
isan inanimate active transitive verbal suffix: The intransitive verb 

i The Редис: Моһерап name, also, for a chief wos drm gh, ‘he it rich" 
(lives in affinence ;— Caniba scirzreiphu ). 

! Inithe writing ef. Indian words, ihe failure to note the sound. of Lor d when pre- 
ceded by a long or masalired vowel was common practice in colonial times. Thus, 
Eliot writes aunchemmnbau for a*tikbmuken ; putlonzhu for Anfa'tibu, ete A similar eli- 
sion of. f sometimes occurred in English words as written by some of the early visitors lo 
this country, Thus, Hariot, who wrote niroams, Smith, meronence, and Strache : 
таме, respectively, wrote inhahitans, inhabituunce, amd inhabitance for the English 
word inlinbitarts. 
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pauochan means, as above stated, ‘he (or she) plays,’ or ‘dances,’ 
and the transitive verb pawechanfowwir means ‘he (or she) plays 
(or dances) with it"; hence, passively (according to Narragansett 
grammar), ‘what is played with,’ say a bauble, or ‘what is danced 
with," say some object held in the hand. In like manner we have 
imonaskunem (intransitive) ‘he weeds,’ and wonaskunemantowqwin 
(transitive) ‘he weeds with it’; hence, passively,’ what is weeded 
with,’ i, e., a hoe (not a bauble !). 

It will be seen from this that there is the same etymological 
connection between the Ojibwe and Narragansett words above cited 
as there is between the English word fal, a "sphere," and ġa, a 
‘dance,’ that is to say, none whatever. 

Attaaugwassutk (Strachey) & a/a^Eusisib, a 'star.' —In com- 
menting on this word, Mr Tooker observes that Mr Gerard believes 
it "to be a plural form, but hís mistake is evident when we compare 
the name with its cognates, for the long (sic) form is seemingly 
павале, "а «баг, 4--xceassimck (x Natick seofemn£, ' bright' or * shin- 
ing, Lenape weselen, * bright’), hence ‘a shining star' or * he ap- 
pears shining'"! It would require but the most elementary 
knowledge of Algonquian grammar to know that an adjective used 
attributively cannot be suffixed to the noun which it qualifies. To 
express the idea that a ‘star shines’ or ‘is bright,’ * shining,’ * bril- 
liant," or ‘sparkling,’ requires the use of a predicative verbal adjec- 
tive that affirms or predicates of the star that it has the property of 
brilliancy, brightness, or luminosity ; as, for example, Cree zd sesuzi 
atako, ‘the star shines’ (lit. ‘is brilliant’ or ‘ shining’); Ojibwe 
wéssenageshka anang, ‘the star shines’ (lit. ‘is brilliant,’ ‘ bright,’ 
' shining '). 

The Algonquian names for star (that is to say, those that are 
cognates of the one under consideration) are divided into two classes, 
one embracing primitive and the other diminutive terms—diminutive 
in form, but not necessarily so in sense, since the Algonquian dimin- 
utive suffix sometimes denotes regard, endearment, or affection, 
Thé characteristic & or ¢ of these names is always accompanied with 
tw, or, in dialects in which that letter is not pronounced, e This 
letter may be lost in the pronunciation of the simple form of the 
word, but always makes its appearance when the latter takes a suffix 
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beginning with a vowel. In fact, it is a part of the characteristic. 
In the word under consideration the primitive form is- aa^£&v ; us is 
a diminutive ; and -à& is an animate plural suffix. 

Atemus, ' dog.'— Mr Tooker says that he agrees with Trumbull, 
who considered the forms amm, anum, arum, alnih, aytim, etc, as 
derivatives from distinct elements, i. e., " those words which have 
the / in ' certain. positions, like the Powhatan a/emous, Cree adiu, 
Abn. atid; Pequot atitak, indicate that the word is related to the 
Natick verb adru, ‘he hunts, while those with the form annm, 
alum, or arum arc [from the verb ammumal, ' he holds [it] with his 
mouth," It is evident from these remarks and others of like char- 
acter made elsewhere in Mr Tooker’s article, that phonetics play no 
part with him in the study of linguistics. A very slight acquain- 
tance with the laws of Algonquian letter-changes, most of which are 
invariable, would show that the names for dog given in my study 
of the subject are cognate words; and, moreover, are radical. Dr 
Trumbull never made the remarkable statement that Cree afm 
(dim. a£i»us) and Abnaki afié were related words ; but what he did 
say was that af and its Pequot cognate were related to adela, ‘he 
hunts.’ There is no more etymological connection between afin 
and af? than there is between the English words hound and Aunt, 
or car and Acar, or between Cree atin, = Ojibwe анин = Caniba 
arem (primitive form), ‘dog,’ and Cree atm, = Ojibwe anim, = 
Caniba arem, ‘to turn the back upon.’ In explanation of the Massa- 
chusetts word axwm, Dr Trumbull suggested the transitive verb 
annumai, to which he ascribed the meaning of "he holds it (some 
animate object) with the mouth,’ There are several objections to 
this view : (1) the word used by Trumbull in this sense really means, 
as Eliot employs it, “he helps him"; (2) active transitive verbs 
are never used by the Algonquians in the nomenclature of animals ; 
(3) Natick anum and its cognates are radical words, the character- 
istic of which is accompanied with w (or o in some western and 
northem dialects) which, although it may be lost in pronunciation, 
always makes its appearance when the word takes a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel (a diminutive ûr plural]. 

1 Speaking of the sound of this letter, which, when it accompanies the characteristic 
of a root, often distinguishes from each other roots and radical words of an otherwise 
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Mr Tooker remarks that Mr Gerard writes: “Another Lenape 
word fordog ... is mewekaneu, ' ће саб bones." On the con- 
trary," confidently asserts the commentator, “the word signifies * he 
cries or howls in the dark ' { In support of this extraordinary ety- 
mology, the only explanation that he offers is the mere mention of 
the Natick verb mafi, * һе cries, ' weeps," As to how such a verb 
could take a suffix éanew to give it the meaning of ' he cries in the 
dark,’ we, like the dog during his weeping, are all “in the dark.” 
I do not think it probable that it ever occurred to an Algonquian to 
speak of the weeping of a dog. The Algonquian verb meaning * he 
howls’ is onomatopoetic, and, in one of its forms, resembles the 
English word: Naskapi (Cree) ww, = Natick wav, = Ojibwe омо, 
= Prairie Cree eyww, etc. (compare Latin wilat, * he howls,’ Greek 
uu; * he howls,’ and German er Aew/t, * he howls *). 

It is perhaps known to every student of Algonquian (if it is not, 
it ought to be) that one of the commonest methods of forming verbs 
is by the incorporation of substantives or of semi-radicals represent- 
ing substantives. Afewru means‘ he (or she) eats animate food,’ or 
food which is classed among animate objects. In Lenape, by incor- 
porating ќан, ' Бопе, ме have mowekáneu, ‘he cats bones ; in 
Caniba, by incorporating the semi-radical -a*raghw, meaning 
‘snow,’ we have mrowa™ naghwi, ‘he eats snow’; in Cree, by in- 
corporating Lun, *snow,' taken as animate, we have morvákuntn, * he 
eats snow’; in Narragansett, by incorporating the word aré, 
! deer, we have mtoatto/meu, ‘he eats deer,’ and, by changing the 
intransitive to a verbal adjective suffix, we have meatiofwus, * deer- 
eater,’ a name for the black wolf, called also deer-wolf.* All this is 
simple, and of so very elementary a character that it did not occur 
to me to furnish an analysis of the word mewetdnen in my article.* 
identical form, bat of very, different meaning, Dr A. $. Gatschet, in speaking of ihe 
Abnakis, says: ‘The Indians who are in daily intercourse with white people are apt to 
lose this queer sound [something like Her in the French word Asif) altogether from their 
colloquial language, but the more aboriginal an Indian remains the more frequently it 
will be beard when be converses in his vernacular." 

I This word is written phonetically maébenen by Zersberger, but more correctly as 
above by Cummings, in Schoolcrafi's ‘* Indian Tribes."' 


ti These . . . are called Deer Ha, because they are accustomed to prey upon 
Deer." — Josselgn, New Englands Rarities, p, 15. 


To lhose who are entering on the study of Algonquian, or to those who have 
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Cutlound; — Aút ja. — This, positively states Mr Tooker, “like 
many of the sounds uttered by animals . . . is of onomatopoetic 
origin; hence to attribute its derivation to a verb signifying ‘to 
make a noise, or ‘to speak,’ is a mistake, and to make caturauwes- 
songh, ‘a captain . . . a derivative from ‘bark of a dog" is equally 
erroneous," It is equally erroneous to impute to me any such 
puerile statements as those just mentioned. AIl that I said was 
that Ata was a doublet of Даган, а statement which would be 
as incomprehensible to a person who was not thoroughly familiar 
with the primitive and derivative meaning of Algonquian roots,' and 
with the regular letter changes which they undergo in passing from 
one group of dialects to another, as would be, for example, to a 
person ignorant of “Grimm's law,’ the statement that the two 
English words pory and sawe, of so dissimilar appearance, are 
cognates. Artie is not an onomatopottic word for the simple 
reason that it is not from an onomatopoetic root. Its root is iii, 
= Cree Ata or Atte, and this, by regular letter change, = the roots: 
Virginia 4arv, = Peoria îrê, = Ojibwe gano, = Natick fus, == 
Caniba «fru, = Penobscot sein, etc. In order to make it plain how 
it comes about that £j/u"ju and #ауизи аге precisely the same word 
in a different dialectic dress would require the use of more space 
never been able lo grasp the principles of. Algonquian word-building, which are invari- 
able, very simple, and easily undersiond, 1 would recommend the study of a very 
scholarly paper on owe Jrincipies af Afgonguian Word-formation contributed by Dr 
William Jones 10 No. 3, vol, vi, of this journal. 
| Had Mr “Tooker a more accurate noquaintance with this very important subject, he 
would have refrained from making the rash statement (p. 685) that there ta no Abnaki 
root hal, *bne,' * beautiful," *good, He will find it in Pastaimaqueddy and Penobscot 
if he looks for it. Î am somewhat doubtful (on account of the vowel) os to whether the 
Lenape root for, daf, fine” (os in dorapelchen, * fine stream" ) has any connection ex- 
cepi thai èf senie, Rut we fmd afria, * beautiful head," inthe Wiium Olur. Again, 
(p. 686} about the Cree root #4. There are just four Algonquian roots of this form, 
differing in their initial letter according to dialect, One means “ta alternate," + tecipro: 
cate,' etc.; anoiher ‘to suspend* or *be wupended fram; a third ‘to string’ or ‘to 
thread '; am! a fourth ‘to Gx one thing to the end of another.’ To each of these roots 

sponds a Cree root (dp. The Ojibwe and Cree adverba nid) and epddiicé, : again,' 
mentioned by Mr Tooker, have, of course, no connection whatever with these roots Tha 
*'fictitipas root ''! (p. 686), Niantic and Pequot-Mobegan pata ls found in the word 
in these dialectis corresponds [2s in Prairie Cree) to the e and / of other dialects. 
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than I could reasonably ask for, since questions of grammar as well 
as of phonetics are involved 

Captain Smith, in his True Relation, states that the Chicka- 
hominies were governed by their priests assisted by their cawean~ 
wassonghes. This word is an error of the press for caweawrrussouph, 
= sakarusu (“ cockarouse ”), 'he speaks at some length,’ "he 
expatiates, iterative form of 4arksu, ‘he speaks," ‘talks.’ This 
was originally the name of an adviser — one who gave his views 
(usually in the form of a harangue, among the Indians), when, at a 
council held by the tvreance, affairs of “state” were under discus- 
sion. In course of time, the name lost its connotive character and 
became simply denotive of a good hunter or of a man who was 
noted for performing brave or daring deeds.’ In the early history 
of Virginia (18th century), the name *' cockarouse " was adopted in 
English as a term for a person of consequence,” 

It was upon the above-mentioned misspelled word that Dr 
Trumbull (who curiously did not observe the typographical blunder) 
based his word cancauasu, to which he ascribed the meaning of ' he 
incites,’ ‘encourages,’ etc., and which he offered as the origin of 
the English word “caucus.” The root from which Trumbull’s word 
was formed, I have never been able to find. 

Cutscene po = crenepe, “woman. — Had Mr Tooker more carefully 
read what I had to say about these words, and had taken the pains to 
study them, and had adopted the caution of Trumbull, who was never 
too proud to say ‘I do not know,” it would have saved him much 
trouble and prevented him from putting into print some very remark- 
able crudities. I stated very plainly that the two words above cited 
were nicknames, which is quite a different thing from saying that 
they were names for woman (mulier) We know very well that 
the Virginians, like all other Algonquians, had a name for woman, 
properly so called, and that it was apparently fees or d4&veuv, and, 
when suffixed to the personal name of a female, was apocopated ta 
-iske. Proceeding upon the assumption that erewepe was really the 


"Choss Fish finding it self intanghed, wou'd founce and often pull him under Water, 
and then that Man was counted a Cockarouse, or brace fellow that wou'd not let go,'' — 
Beverly, Aid. of Firginia, Book H, p. 33 ( 1705). 

40) Cockerouse is a Мап of Quality," — Cooke, 5e Sof-meed Fatir, p. 15 (1708). 
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Virginia name for woman (meier), Mr Tooker is led into some very 
curious speculations as to the meaning of the word, which becomes 
so obvious after the root is known, as to need nota particle of 
guesswork; and, in fact, to use Mr Tooker's words, ‘is compara- 
tively simple." Oblivious to the fact that the word has an initial c, 
and that in the analysis of an Algonquian word it is absolutely nec- 
essary that every letter and every syllable shall be accounted for, 
Mr Tooker says that erznepo “is surely [!] the Lenape (New Swe- 
den, Campanius) renappi [= +ёларг] ‘man’; Abnaki arenande 
[= árena"be] 'homme.''"  "Strachey's euchenepo or eutsenepo," he 
proceeds to state, “has the same suffix, перо (= Natick neepok, ‘he 
stands erect"), a genenc for man occurring in all Algonquian dia- 
lects" | This is astounding. In what Algonquian dialect or dia- 
lects, | would ask, does wezpo, cither disjwnetively or as a suffix, 
mean ‘man.’ Is it possible that Mr Tooker supposes that, in the 
Lenape and Abnaki words which he cites, there is a map: and 
manbe meaning ‘man’? The suffix -4pé and -a іп these words 
is generic for 'man,' but the prefix z/» and dréa means ‘true,' 
‘genuine, * natural." 

Coming back to ereuepo, the. word is, as I have already ex- 
plained, from the dissyllabic root ££r/'z (contracted to érén, owing 
to the short vowel of the first syllable and the accentuation of the 
second), * to carry, = Lenape gi'n (old Lenape geren), = Penob- 
scot gheli'n, = Natick 4ёнй' п, «= Pequot-Mohegan Afmi'n; with 
the intransitive verbal suffix -fen, denoting, in this form, in nearly 
all Algonquian dialects, action with, by, in, or upon water, The 
contraction of the suffix to ge was doubtless due to the Indians 

hemselves, and not to the whites, since Rev. Mr Anthony (a full- 
blood Delaware Indian) states that the Minsis also pronounce the 
syllables -eu of verbal suffixes as long o. To repeat my former 
statement, which no one with an accurate knowledge of the princi- 
ples of Algonquian word-formation, and the elements of the word 
before him, would, for a moment, venture to question, the word 
means ‘she carries water, Such a word, as a nickname, was not 
ill-chosen, since in a warm climate like that of Virginia, where a 
considerable quantity of water must have been needed to allay the 
thirst induced by heat, in addition to that required for culinary and 
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other domestic purposes, and where gourds were employed in lieu 
of pails and pitchers, the woman must have been observed many 
times during the day going to and coming from the water source. 

This was one of the things that attracted the attention of John 
White (artist of Raleigh's second expedition to Virginia in 1585), 
who devotes one of the plates illustrating de Bry's edition of 
Hariot's New found laud of Virginia to a woman in her role of 
water-carrier, and who is represented in the act of coming from a 
body of water in the background and carrying in her left hand a 
gourd which the artist states is “filled with sweet liquid," that is, 
fresh water. 

The word cufsenepo (— &ut' npo, with an assibilated 7) is a cog- 
nate of erenepo, although Mr Tooker prefers to go north and derive 
it from the Narragansett &u/chinunu, a ‘ middle-aged man,'' + песо, 
‘he stands’! Aside from the fact that no Algonquian dialect is so 
poverty-stricken as to necessitate the transfer of the name for a 
middle-aged man to a woman,’ and to the fact that the Virginians 
knew nothing about the Narragansett dialect, no compound word 
ean be formed in Algonquian by combining a substantive with the 
verb with which it agrees, The two words must stand separate 
and apart as in English That is a question of grammar of so ele- 
mentary a character that it ought not to be necessary for me to 
direct attention to it. 

Hickory. — Mr Tooker states that the derivation of this word 
Ê" has long been known." “Long” is not precisely the correct word 
to use, since it was but nine years ago that I made the history and 
meaning of the word known, for the first time, in a journal now out 
of print* Since this publication was not devoted to linguistics, 1 
simply gave the etymology of the word, which | now embrace the 
—— VAutehinnu, * superior iman,” E e, superior hy reason of age. 

The name for an elderly or old woman, corresponding to LuicAtnena, was. мг. 


chirgua, ‘superior woman," 

è Mir Tooker need not have gone outside of Strachey's vocabulary for a word resem- 
bling catienepe, since he might have found therein the word caziemepe, "he (or sbe) 
has finished sleeping.’ Tt is found in the phrase menmeetaseuskrnzpa (== н mds eni 
enepo), Î have been asleep." 

‘Garde and Forest, 1X, p. 2553 (1596). See also the Athenenm, No, 3591 
(1896), in which the article is quoted by Prof. Walter W. Skest of. Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 
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opportunity of explaining from the view point of grammar. Piki- 
hikáré, meaning “it i brayed, is an inanimate passive adjective 
(which, like all Algonquian impersonal verbal adjectives, can be 
used substantively, as it is in the present case) of which the ani- 
mate or personal form is padalikdse, Adjectives of this class are 
formed from the inanimate indefinite of active verbs (in the present 
case pábáhiken, * he (or she) brays, something inanimate under- 
stood) by the addition of the suffix -dré (Towhatan),' -adé (Ojibwe), 
-ate (Nipissing), -d/ew (Cree), for the inanimate passive adjective, and 
of ~dsu, = -d@so (Ojibwe and Nipissing), -dswr (Cree) for the animate 
or personal form. 

It is probably due to the fact that I did not enter into the above 
grammatical details that Mr Tooker thought that there might be 
some '' conjecture," something "quite erroneous "about it, and so, 
after making a philological foray upon Massachusetts and Lenape 
dictionaries, obtains material for two different combinations in ex- 
planation of the Virginia word, which is practically self-explanatory. 
These arè “Natick fogua-AorESnie [and] Lenape pogui-hackeney,” 
to which are ascribed the meaning of ‘(that which is) made from 
broken or pounded shells‘! These two productions are perhaps 
offered merely tentatively with the privilege of withdrawal in 
the future, should they not strike the fancy of philologists, The 
first of these remarkable vocables is composed of the root pow, 
‘to break,’ and Jerk aie, "made of skins’ (see Natick Dictionary, 
p. roz) and the second of the same root and the Lenape word 
haker (with an epenthetic n), the human or animal ' body.' 

Tapahanocke = Rapalanecke (Smith). — Before attempting to in- 
terpret these names, Mr Tooker favors us with the admission that 
they are dialectic forms of the same word, Precisely, and it was this 
very fact, which had never before been suspected, that it was one of 
the objects of my former article to point out and prove by a presen- 
tation of the few remaining fragments of the speech of a Virginia 





1 While making a copy of my former article for the press, 1 accidently omitted а 
couple of lines of the foot-note on page 347, which stated that the ins few suffixes ending 
in the letters de, £r, Pn, did not undergo the change of that letter to r, bot that a curious 
exception to this rale (not rule 5 of the text) was found in the. word fdbbadibiri. The 
ID. exception '' im thia case really * “proves the role ** (rule 5 Of the text), 
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people who could not pronounce the letter; but, in his attempt to 
explain the origin and meaning of these words, Mr Tooker ts obliged 
to take considerable liberty with historical facts in order to adapt 
them to his etymologies. To explain the name Aapalaneck, a 
Lenape word of which the meaning is obvious, and which was dupli- 
cated in the name of a river on the east side of Chesapeake bay, 
Mr Tooker prefers to relegate this to the background for the 
moment and to devote his entire attention to its doublet. This, lie 
told us in a former essay," stood for Jeppahanough, meaning, as he 
said, ‘encampment people." Such a view was, of course, unten- 
able, for the simple reason that there is no Algonquian root fop 
meaning *to encamp,' and no word anog, meaning ' people, and 
even if there were such a word, it could not be suffixed directly to 
a verbal root. Since putting this etymology on record, its author 
has changed his opinion, and would now account for the name by 
the syllabic combination foppa-an-ock, meaning, as he thinks, * the 
country of exceeding plenty, and which he analyzes thus: foppa, 
‘enough’ ‘sufficient,’ ‘plenty,’ + the verbal root an, ‘more than,’ 
‘exceeding,’ ‘surpassing,’ + dé, ‘country,’ ‘land." To such a 
* word," were it permissible so to call it, several serious objections 
may be urged, any one of which would prove its undoing. In the 
first place, the Algonquian root meaning ' enough,’ ‘ plenty,’ 15 f¢/, 
téb, déb (French close ¿),* and not feof? which is a radical of very 
different meaning, In the second place, there is no Algonquian root 
am, meaning ‘to exceed,’ ‘surpass,’ or ‘excel,’ and, even if there 
were, it could not occupy the secondary position accorded to it by 
Mr Tooker in the combination which he offers, since Algonquian 
words are not constructed through an assemblage of primordial 
radicals. The root meaning 'to excel, 'surpass, 'exceed, 'go 
bevond,' is a dissyllabic one having the form of: Natick, Mohegan, 
and Ojibwe daiv = Lenape a/ou, = Quiripi drév, = Prairie Cree 
ayin, = Wood Cree athin, etc. No dissyllabic radical, of course, 
can be split in two. The root: Natick and Narragansett av = old 


1 digenguiam Sorter, PX. 

t 4b in Narragansett, anid AA in Mobegan, which changes €, 4, and d tod; but 
these two dialects were foreign to Virginia, 

i7op, ‘to be inmatüre* ; (of corm) * to be in the milk.’ 
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and modern Lenape, and old and modern Abnaki dr, al, = Cree 
af, means "to be or to become rotten,' *putrescent,' *corrupt.* In 
the Natick Dictionary (p. 9), this monosyllabic root is confounded 
with the dissyllabic one above mentioned. The termination ock, 
‘country,’ ‘land,’ in Mr Tooker's combination presumably stands 
for -aki, and this would have given the original word the form of 
Japahana£&t The root tép under no circumstances (except through 
a typographical blunder in print) could become réf, and so, of 
course, there could be no such word as répahanock ; and tapañanock 
and rapahaneck could not be cognates, as Mr Tooker admits that 
they are, 

Since I have discussed this subject with sufficient thoroughness 
and given the meaning of the words in my former article, I shall 
not occupy space with a reiteration of the statements contained 
therein. Under the same root with these two stream-names, I 
placed fafantam, the Tapahanek name for deer, and its doublet 
rapaniam, meaning ‘he chews again,’ ‘once more." Mr Tooker 
confidently asserts that “these two words have quite a different 
meaning, for the termination -anfam . . . is a characteristic forma- 
tive expressing a disposition of the mind [!] and was of common 
use both in Powhatan and Natick." “In the Powhatan it occurs 
also in £sepaantamen, to kiss,” i e., ' to be separately-minded' [!] ; 
... Naantam, ‘a wolf... i. e, ‘he greves, ‘he is sorrow- 
minded,’ referring to his ‘mournful howling'; hence wAapaantam 
and rapaantam, when applied to deer and to venison, indicated food 
that ‘enough-minded,’ i. ¢., ‘satisfied’ or ‘contented them,’ and 
not that which "he chews once again'"! To use one of Mr 
Tooker's phrases, all this “presents some curious ideas in specu- 
lative analysis." 

In the dialects of the Algonquian language, the action of the 
mind is expressed in verbs by a particle placed before an animate 
and an inanimate suffix, which has precisely the same form as that 
which denotes the action of the mouth, but which, of course, has a 
different meaning. In the N-dialects this particle is én,! in the 
R-dialects ér, in the L-dialects él, in Prairie Cree £y, and in Wood 

Y Eliot writes this. particle dm, the acute accent denoting that the vowel has its lang 
English sound. In Narragansett and Mohegan it is -4n, and in Fox «In. 
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Cree- diih Since what is called “‘ Powhatan” was an K-dialect, it is 
obvious that a word meaning ‘he is enhough-minded,’ ‘ satisfied,’ 
would have had the form of fepérendam, not that of fepantani, in 
which the suffix -antam denotes the action of the mouth on an 
inanimate object (understood, since the suffix is intransitive). As 
there could be no root ré? corresponding to fép, dt follows that 
there could be no word repérémdaut, and, according to Mr Tooket's 
fanciful etymology, there could, therefore, have been but one name 
for the deer, whereas we know that there were two, and that these 
were doublets, 

The same confusion of ideas in regard to verbal suffixes leads 
Mr Tooker to assign to the word fsepaantamen, * to kiss, the mean- 
ing of ‘to be separately-minded,’ although it is supposable that two 
persons who indulge in the act of osculation have one mind in 
common, and, for the time being, at least, “two hearts that beat as 
one.” Algonquian verbs expressing the act of kissing are formed 
with suffixes denoting the action of the mouth, not of the mind. 
The Virginia word cited above means ' he (or she) parts the mouth 
on it" (somè inanimate object). The animate transitive form would 
have been fsefamawar, ‘she parts the mouth on him,” or * he parts 
the mouth on her.’ In maania, the name for wolf, we have still 
another suffix, which denotes this time the action of the ear. 
Nantam = Ojibwe nondam, z Natick uitüm, *he hears' (any kind 
of noise) ; the name referring to the animal's well known acuteness 
of ear, which is found also in other members of the dog family. 

Coracohananke = Amtakuhanék, — Їп his remarks on this word, 
Mr Tooker is pleased to say that my interpretation of it is an ex- 
ample of ** curious speculation," and then proceedsto substitute some 
guesswork of the wildest sort for a statement which has at least in its 
favor the merit of plausibility. If the name is correctly spelled by 
Strachey, the word can have no meaning except the one that I 
assigned to it, i. e., ‘gull creek." There would have been nothing 
strange about such a name, since we find in our own geographical 
nomenclature the name of this natatorial bird, which seeks its food 
(mollusks and fishes) in streams and lakes often far inland. The 

i Arti in the animate transitive form, «fierce in the inanimate transitive, and ¿de 
in the intransitive. 
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same name in common was formerly (as at present) applied to two 
Streams at some distance apart, which Smith calls the “two rivers 
of Quiyoughcehunocky.’ Strachey seems to intimate that this 
spelling is incorrect; and that is probably the case, since no 
meaning can be extracted from the prefix Quiyonghco, unless 
we suppose that Smith used such spelling in the belief that 
the first part of the word, as he heard it, was a corruption of 
the root found in the name fora priest. This is possible, since he 
relates a story, a mixture of fact and fiction, to the effect that the 
Tapehaneks annually held a sacrifice of children which was pre- 
sided over by a gwiveugicosn, or priest, appointed for the purpose. 
Fifteen children, between the ages of 10 and 1 5, after having been 
painted white, were passed between two files of men armed with 
bastinadoes, each child being led by a guard who protected it from 
the blows aimed at it by receiving them upon his own naked body. 
After this, some of the children were killed in a wild revelry of 
the would-be bastinadoers in which the latter “tore down trees [!], 
branches and boughs with such violence that they rent the [children's] 
body.” The cadavers were then thrown in a heap in a valley, 
while the survivors were kept in the wilderness nine months and 
were finally made priests and conjurors. The practice on which 
this story was based was one that was observed also by the In- 
dians on the north side of the James (and also by those of Mas- 
sachusetts), and was a species of *'hazing" to which young 
men were submitted in order to prepare them for entrance into 
public life, This practice, which came to be known to tlie inhabi- 
tants of Virginia as '* huskanawing," ! consisted in selecting a cer- 
tam number of promising young men who had reached the age of 
virility, sending them into the woods under guard, enclosing them 
т а hut, withholding food from them, and dosing them with teisa- 
tan (= ‘it is bitter’), an infusion of the roots of the spreading dog- 
bane (Afocraum andresemifelinm), a drug having emetic properties 
This word which is now admitted into our dictionaries us a verh and substantive, is 
from Powhatan sibinauwenu, ‘he har a bew body” (from abi, * new," nam, *body,' and 
eu, ‘has he’), said of a youth who had reached the age of puberty. The seme idea is 
expressed in the Natick word workiem, man’ (rr), from worki, ‘new-born,’ and 
comp, ‘male’ ; the iden of the Massachusetts Indians having been that after a youth 
(motors, ‘agile male") had reached the аре of virility he had been created anew 
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of about two-thirds the strength of the officinal ipecac. The effect 
of this treatment was to make the subjects of it delirious and to 
cause them temporarily to forget everything that had passed in 
their life. Thus, says Beverly, they unlived their former life and 
began as men (prepared to perform the function of priest, cockarouse, 
etc.), by forgetting that they had ever been boys. 

Mr Tooker, alter deriving the name of a priest from a supposed 
word guiyouehqu, having the imaginary meaning of * boy," + the 
adjective suck, *black* or *dark-colored,' which, of course, could 
not be suffixed to the substantive which it qualifies, proceeds to 
say that "the quironghgu-osucks, to use the best notation, were there- 
fore 'the lesser priests, or ' black-boyes, ' who were taught or 
chosen to be such; hence Ouyougigu-ohan-oc&, ‘the place or country 
where the lesser priests or boys were beaten or initiated into the 
mysteries of the cult [!], a compound of quévonghgn + the verb 
[ste] -ehan, ‘to beat, or ‘to strike," together with the locative ark, 
'place' ar'country," From this it appears that the suffix -/ianoc£ 
in another stream-name does not, after all, really mean, as we were 
told, *exceeding' or 'surpassing country, but ' beating country,' 
and that -ecé does not stand for a£, 'land,' 'country,' but is a loca- 
tive suffix, which would, in that event, mean ‘at,’ ‘in,’ or ‘on,’ 
Flere we have, indeed, “speculation” run wild. In what Algon- 
quian dialect, | would ask, is there any semi-radical -/4aw," capable 
of entenng into composition with the meaning of ‘beating’? In 
what Algonquian dialect is there to be found any word gutyonghgu, 
or any term resembling it, meaning ‘boy’? 

As to the meaning of the Powhatan name for a priest, variously 


! Mr Tooker, in a footnote, says that **Smith (p. 373) on. the margin has: * Their 
solemn Sacrifices of Children which they call Black-boyea." This | regard asa free trans- 
lation of the word Ouirongàpuormk.™ Smith's word "black," however, is merely a mia 
print for Werk; modern deat (Anglo-Saxon Hatt, даг), meaning ‘pale,’ "wan," 
‘pallid.’ The ** boyes "" were so called by Smith, of course, because they were painted 
white. 

` Since there were two Quisngeekanoch there must, therefore, have been two 
‘beating places.'" — This was certainly pretty hard on the Tapehanek “black boya” 

‘Tn answer to this question, Mr Tooker, in a footnote, explains it as “a verb [sic] 
that appears in several Powhatan names in varying forms, such as *Aa£-o&a-min, parched 
com ground »mnall'" Of this word I have given the meaning under the name Chicka- 
hominy. 
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spelled gulrenghcosough, quiyonghcosuck, quivonghquosiche, quí 
oguascake, I shall offer a suggestion, which may be taken for 
what itis worth. The frst vowel; of the root doubtless had its 
long English sound, and we should therefore write it af; the ong% ' 
=n, and this, in one spelling, is replaced by e; the characteristic, 
A, of the root is accompanied with wore, From these data we 
have the root тан, or £warotw, which is possibly the Pow- 
hatan form of the Ojibwe root .gweniéw or gwatatw (= Prairie 
Cree £ivatásio, = Wood Cree Awariishw), ‘straight,’ ‘straight 
forward,’ ‘upright,’ ‘just, ‘true,’ ete. From this root we should 
have the animate verbal adjective Awaméosn or Awatokesn, * he is 
straight,’ ‘just, ‘true,’ ‘perfect,’ ‘without guile,’ ete. The name 
was applied also by the Powhatans to any one of the petty gods 
whom they worshipped. In Natick the root sampw, ' straight,’ was 
used by Eliot with similar derivative meanings: ‘ upright,’ ‘right,’ 
‘righteous,’ ‘just.’ In Lenape, also, thè root schachachg, ‘straight,’ 
is employed in the senses of * upright,' ‘right,’ ‘ righteous,’ ‘true,’ 
‘just, ‘correct, etc. If my surmise in regard to the meaning of 
the root whence the name of a Virginia priest was derived is cor- 
rect, Smith's Qiaivougácohanok would mean ‘straight stream‘: but, 
inasmuch as neither of the creeks so called is straight, the proba- 
bility is that the name given by Strachey is the correct one. 
Massawomeé, — My intimation that this word was a mispronun- 
ciation by the English settlers of Machewomit was unfortunate, 
since the two names are merely dialectic forms of the same term, 
A. picturesque valley of the Susquehanna, in Luzerne county, 
Fa., is bordered on each side by a broad plain or flat, about twenty 
miles in length, which was formerly the domain of several Lenape 
clans, by whom it was called by a name meaning ‘ great flat’ or 
‘plain,’ which in the guttural Minsi dialect was M'chrcomi* 
' The combination gay’ was an orthopeie device ue Т | 
lish writers in Virginia to represent Oss pear e E 
* This word with the addition of the postpositive Preposition, making AY'rhrwwnint, 
‘at (or on) the great plain," puse rima, through corruption, to the name Wyoming, 
which wus rendered mous by Campbell (1809) in his once widely read poem entitled 
Gertrude of Wroming y Whence ihe application of the name to so many places (and finally 
to a siate) jn Ihe United States. The Iroquois name for this flat was Sbadenteunane, 


‘great meadow [or plain), à term which was applied also to extensi | E 
other localities, and became corrupted to *'* наар extensive meadows in 
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These Algonquians were conquered and " put in petticoats" by the 
Minquas, a powerful and warlike Iroquoian people, who settled 
upon the land of the vanquished and lived there previous to and 
at the advent of the Europeans. It was certainly these belligerent 
Minquas, and not people of the same linguistic stock from the Great 
Lakes (as Smith supposed) that occasionally organized war parties 
and paddled down the Susquehanna into Chesapeake bay in their 
bark canoes (with which all the Iroquois were provided), and struck 
terror into the hearts of the natives of the tidewater region of Vir- 
ginia. The word Afastwourk means ‘people of the great plain‘; 
from ards, * great,’ were, * plain’ or ‘ flat,’ and 4, the characteristic 
of the animate plural suffix. 

Mr Tooker says he translates “it ‘those who travel by boat,’ 
massoweontke?" There could be no such Algonquian word formed 
to have that meaning. The Powhatan word to render the English 
phrase "those who travel by boat," would have been méshurkantik, 
It was nothing surprising to the Virginians that their enemies should 
travel by boat, since that was precisely the way in which they them- 
selves traveled when they went by water. 

Vitasantasough = Ultasantasu. —1 deeply regret that I made any 
reference to this word, since I have never been able to work out its 
meaning. The origin of the terminal -artás is plain enough; that 
is simply an adjective suffix derived from the intransitive verbal suf- 
fix -anfam, which, according to the root used with it, might denote 
the action of wearing clothing, eating, accompanying, etc. The 
meaning of the root fas (Pamptico fosh) is problematical, A root 
used in one dialect often dies out in others and is replaced therein 
by one of a different form having practically the same meaning. 
No root sas that would form a verb with the suffix -andim can now 
be found in any other dialect. Mr Tooker, taking as his model the 
Narragansett word «rantowash (miswritten for ivinantowash, imp. 
2d sing. of mrnanfewen)) ‘speak thou Indian !' forms a combination 
# uttass-antowash, to which he ascribes the meaning of ' he speak: 
strange language. Such a word, if I may so call it, would have 
seemed fully as strange to the Powhatans as did the foreigners who 
suddenly appeared among them. In the first place, there is no 
Algonquian root buftass, meaning 'to be strange"; and, in the 
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second, if the suffix represents -an/ewew denoting the action of speak- 
ing in the manner designated by the root, it would have here, as in 
the Narragansett word just cited, the form of the 2d pers. sing. of 
the imperative mood, The meaning of the word átásantása will 
never be known, and it is therefore useless to make frivolous guesses 
in regard to it. 

Mr Tooker's etymons of the names for “ paint” and“ bark dish " 
may be disposed of ina few words. The idea that the first syllable 
in the name for paint is an adjective root meaning ‘ fine,’ ' pretty,’ 
‘handsome,’ is very absurd, as well as quite antiquated. If such 
were the case, the root vowel, when the word takes an adjective 
prefix or enters into composition, would be preserved ; but, instead 
of this, the first vowel of the word disappears under such circum- 
stances, thus showing that it is merely expletive. Again, the cog- 
nate Lenape names, in addition to tonamitn, ate Waman and twäld- 
wan, and the Prairie Cree name is wipitiraa — words in which, in 
Lenape, neither a/ nor wa/, and, in Cree, neither wi nor wiy means 
‘fine,’ ‘pretty,’ handsome.’ Finally, the comparative study and 
analysis of the word which I presented in my former article, 
and in which I stripped it of its expletive prefix and its forma- 
tive and laid bare its root, gives all that we can ever expect to know 
in regard to a term the actual meaning of which, like that of the 
name of the kettle, spoon, bark dish, and some other primitive uten- 
sils, has long been lost to the Indians themselves, 

The fact that the names for a bark dish are, as I have already 
fully explained (Amer. Anthropologist, yi, p. 328, C n), derived 
from a verb would suffice to show to any one having even but a 
slight acquaintance with Algonquian grammar that -dégan is the 
formative of a verbal noun, and not a generic substantival suffix 
which can be used to form a word in combination with an adjective 
or with a substantive used attributively. Verbs in -déew or dre, 
and, consequently, substantives in -dran can be formed only from 
intransitive verbs or animate adjectives, and never directly from a 
root. The Algonquian root meaning ‘to be concave" or ‘hollow’ 
is not, as Mr Tooker seems to imagine, war, wun, ol, òn, ete., but: 
Caniba ma'r, Penobscot and Lenape moti- Natick wûn (awên), 
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root is ones the Caniba name for a plate, «ea*radé, meaning ' it is 
concave, In the same dialect, the name fora bark dish is wra gan, 
a word which, like all its cognates, is derived from an intransitive 
verb formed from a root of which the meaning is lost. 

"From the same element” [r. e, the supposed root ate in 
the name for a bark dish], says Mr Tooker, is derived the “ Narra- 
gansett souunauamounuek, a ' shallop,! . ... from ceuian, *a shallow 
vessel," and -avennan, ‘to carry,’ + А "that which." 

In this Narragansett word, the generic substantival suffix 
-ounuck (= weit, written also -onúb, = Natick exag-, = Caniba 
-wrak, = Lenape -wlad, = Ojibwe -en@g, = Cree -efa) means * boat’ 
or ‘canoe.’ The signification of the substantive prefix тойипанан, 
used attributively, has not been ascertained; but what may һе 
stated as absolutely certain is that setas does not mean. ' hollow 
(coin) vessel,' and that amoeunas does not mean ‘to carry. 

Pagwanirwun = фййтеп^ї бшп. — In this word Mr Tooker sees 
lurking the Narragansett name for ап 'аргоп,' viz, alain, 
“ Hence,” he says, “ pagwantercun = Narr, palk-antawhun, ' a clean 
apron'"! To use Mr Tooker's language, the Narragansett word 
shows simply one of those accidental similarities that sometimes 
occur in words belonging to remote dialects, “for there is no 
etymological connection between the two names,” — none whatever. 
The root and grammatical structure of the words differ tn rore. Mr 
Tooker's grammatical explanation of the structure of the Narragan- 
sett name for "apron," Lam sorry to say, I cannot grasp: “The 
particle ww is the nominative of the impersonal verb, when the object 
for which it stands is expressed by the verb, i. c., avfawwa, ‘it 
hides.' ” 

Bagwanchybassou (= pakwartsiipisun), says Mr Tooker, is the 
same name as Nalick puttwdwobbesin (= patihwabisun), = Abnaki 
pélegwadisnn, “from puttuchgrt-au, ‘it girdles,’ and mobere, hip" | 
It would certainly be difficult (except, perhaps, to a myope) to see 
any resemblance between the roots faite and füfübwe or peligro, 
the first meaning to ‘wind about’ or ‘be wound about, and the 
second ‘to be round.’ The meaning of the Natick and Abnaki 
words above cited is simply ‘round tie' or 'band’ (-бишнү, The 
semi-radical ‘wrodec, ‘hip,’ does not enter into the composition of 
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the word. The 4/ in the Natick word simply represents a gemina- 
tion of the consonant é belonging to the sufix. Girdles are worn 
around the waist, not around the hips. The Nipissings call the 
waist by the same name as the sash or girdle that encircles it 

Finally, Mr Tooker directs his attention to the word wiviwe, 
wintuccum (= wintúk, wintakuw), ghoul, regarding which he posi- 
tively asserts that “neither Strachey nor the copyist made a mis- 
take, for this word means a 'fool, and not a'ghoul,'"" Was it no 
mistake of a copyist, then, that in Strachey's vocabulary the pro- 
nomial adjective cuftak, "another, is given as the name for an ‘ otter,’ 
that pussequermbun (— pisikusbin), ' he rose,' is given as the name 
for a ‘rose,’ that meisutterash, a ‘cove,’ is given as the name for an 
‘owl’? In support of his assertion that the Virginia word means 
"fool," Mr Tooker offers “wwratwecun = Mass. ween-tuhkehun, ‘he is 
head-heavy,’ ‘he is a fool.’” 

Inasmuch as the Natick word wren is the name for '‘ marrow,’ 
not ' head,' and as feitedwun isa verbal adjective meaning ‘it is 
heavy," Mr Tooker’s “cognate would be written in two separate 
words, wernt fuhkelzoun, and assert that ‘marrow is heavy.’ As 
another “cognate,” he gives Lenape w/-faé, 'head-heavy, ‘a 
fool,’ ‘a sot,’ ‘a drunkard’; a combination entirely original with 
him, in which wif means * head,’ and fak is simply a product of the 
imagination, since there is no Lenape adjective root rat" meaning 
' heavy." A compound consisting of a substantive connected by a 
hyphen with a mere root, and a suppositional root at that, is cer- 
tainly a philological curiosity. 


In closing this article, I cannot refrain from warmly commend- 
ing Mr Tooker for the able, conscientious, and fearless manner in 
which he performed the task (doubtless painful and onerous) of 
pointing out and correcting the mistakes which he found skulking 
“in nearly every paragraph" of my former communication. In 
dragging forth some of these mistakes to the light and submitting 

The Lenape pame for lead," given in Brinton and Anthony's Lenape- EnpliiA 
Dicfienary as falscArun, and quoted in the Manet Dictismtry (p. 163) and there in- 
terpreted ‘heavy stone,’ is miswritten for vuwadackium, “soll stone’ (ie, metal). The 
Natick root Aw, — Abnaki mw (not on record in Lenape), meaning ‘to be 
heavy," is dissylHlabic. 
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them to so intelligent an examination, I think he has done but 
right; for I hold it to be the bounden duty of every person who 
has the interest of the reading public sincerely at heart, and who 
feels himself sufficiently well equipped to assume the functions of 
critic, promptly to call attention to and correct any glaring errors 
that he may observe in print, to the end that the evils resulting from 
the dissemination of false teachings may, in a measure at least, be 
attenuated. 


TRADITIONS OF PRECOLUMBIAN LANDINGS ON 
THE WESTERN COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Hv ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


The origin of the people inhabiting the New World was one of 
the first problems that busied European minds as soon as it became 
realized that America was an independent continent. How could 
man have reached this land, that was so widely separated from the 
rest of the known world? In reality this question was not a new 
one, forit had been asked in regard to every distant island found 
inhabited by animals and plants as well as by man. Solutions 
had been proposed long prior to the fifteenth century — the- 
ores in harmony with the state of knowledge and with the re- 
ligious fervor of the period. Among others, Saint Augustine, in 
the fifth century, speculated on the problem of how quadrupeds, 
such as beasts of prey, that are of no use to man, came to live on 
distant isles (1). I wish to lay stress on these precolumbian 
speculations, for when the origin of the American Indian became 
the subject of investigation, the autochthonous theory was as freely 
discussed as any other, But the general trend of opinion in the 
sixteenth century was in favor of the belief that the * aborigines * 
of America were not in reality aboriginal, but that at some more or 
less remote period they had migrated from other sections of the 
globe, Many were the theories proposed in regard to the regions 
whence these migrations might have come: but this is not the place 
to discuss their relative merits, 

The belief in an extra-American origin of the Indians has direct 
bearing on the value of Indian traditions, as recorded by Europeans 
who were under the influence of that conjecture, for it naturally led 
Spanish investigators, for example, to interpret any tale that might 
be construed in favor of the assumption that man came 


to America 
from the outside world. 


1 I am by no means favoring the hypoth- 
1 See the notes atr The close of the article. 
250 
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esis of an independent creation or evolution of the Indian on 
this continent. All I desire to call attention to is the danger of 
early Indian lore having been colored, by those who gathered it, 
so as to support a favorite theory. Such coloring is a serious ob- 
stacle to the critical use of aboriginal American lore supposed to 
embody historical information. 

Among Indian myths that appear to touch on an extra-Amer- 
ican descent of the natives in the western parts of South Amenca, 
we must discriminate between (1) allusions to the appearance of 
strange individuals or groups of individuals, long before the epoch 
of Columbus but while the land was already peopled ; (2) tales men- 
tioning a primitive settlement of parts of South America from other 
parts of the globe; and (3) stories of landings on the western coast 
of the southern continent. 

The tale of Tonapa (sometimes identified with Viracocha), in 
the interior of Peru and Bolivia, has already been discussed by me, 
so far as the scanty matenal and its nature permitted (2). The 
Tonapa story, in its later version by Calancha, begins in Brazil, 
It tells of the wanderings of two white men, at a time quite remote, 
but still after the beginning of our era. These white travelers are 
reputed to have landed on the Brazilian shore, whence they pushed 
inland, preaching to and teaching the natives after the manner of 
Christian apostles or missionaries. They are accredited with ac- 
complishing the portentous journey through southern Brazil, Para- 
guay, and northern Argentina into western Bolivia, where, near the 
shores of Lake Titicaca, one of them suffered death at the hands of 
the natives, while the other pursued his way to the Pacific and there 
disappeared. This version, however, dates from the middle of the 
seventeenth century (3), and extends the scope of the original 
Tonapa or Viracocha lore obtained in southern Peru and in Bolivia. 
It bears the stamp not merely of confirmation, but of explanation 
and adaptation to Christian legends about apostolic labors in remote 
corners of the earth. The early, hence more authentic, versions of 
the Tonapa and Viracocha story, heard not later than sixteen years 
after the arrival of Pizarro, and probably even within a decade of 
that event, either represent the ongin of that mysterious individ- 
ual from Lake Titicaca (not necessarily from the island of that 
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name) or make him appear on the Bolivian plateau from the south 
and to direct his steps toward the north where, on the shores 
of Ecuador, he disappears, together with his companions, on the 
waters of the ocean, In the heart of Peru a similar tradition was 
found among the Indians at an early date, and while these tales 
must be accepted cum grano salis, they may have had their nucleus 
in original recollections that already had become veiled and dis- 
torted prior to the sixteenth century, 

The traditions of central western Peru differ partly from the 
tales of Tonapa-Viracocha in that they also mention a sefilement of 
strangers. The report of the Augustines on their investigations 
among the Indians of Huamachuco between 1552 and 1561, states 
that most of the settlers perished and that the few survivors were 
driven out of the country, But this part of the story appears to 
be distinct from the tale of white "teachers" of the Tonapa legend, 
and to refer to another set of individuals (4) The term " culture- 
heroes" has been introduced into American ethnology for such 
personages. In this case their labors would have left few, if any, 
cultural traces. 

Almost parallel with the Tonapa and Viracocha lore is the myth 
of Bochica or Nemquetheba (Nemtherequeteba), also called Zuhe, 
among the Muysca or Chibcha Indians of Colomibia. The four 
names apply, according to Piedrahita, to one individual. Fray 
Pedro Simon, who wrote somewhat earlier, discriminates between 
Bochica and Nemtherequeteba. Piedrahita asserts that, according 
to Chibcha tradition, Bochica “ came" to the plateau of Bogotá — 
whence, he does not state. He describes him as with a long beard 
and wearing long garments, as having walked with bare feet and 
gone about preaching and teaching the Indians a better mode of 
life. At Sogamoso, in the Colombian highlands, Bochica lived two 
thousand years, and died there after performing many miracles, 
among which the opening of the clet at Tequendama is most con- 
spicuous. There is a certain analogy between this personage and 
Tonapa or Viracocha. In Peru, as is well known, the Indians called 
and still call the whites Firacechas. Piedrahita asserts that the sur- 
name Zuhé, given to Bochica, was used by the Chibcha to desig- 
nate the first Europeans they saw (8), 
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Simon has Nemtherequeteba (whom he also calls Zuhe) reside 
east of the Bogota plateau, in the Orinoco region of Venezuela, 
for fourteen hundred years. Thence he went to the Colombian 
tableland, disappearing about Sogamoso (6), His personal appear- 
ance is described in the same manner as by Piedrahita, but the 
miracle at Tequendama Simon ascribes to Bochica (7). The former 
remarks: “And some say that there was not one stranger alone, 
but three, who at distinct times entered preaching, but the most 
common and usually believed is that there was but one with the 
three surnames mentioned," (B) 

Elsewhere I have called attention to the possibility of these 
traditions not being fully primitive. 

The Jesuit missionary Father Anello Oliva was a contemporary 
of both Simon and Piedrahita. He spent forty-five years of his life 
in Peru and in what is now Bolivia, the latter being the scene of his 
apostolic labors for many years (9). It is not known that he ever 
paid attention to Colombian topics. It is strange, therefore, that 
Oliva represents the peopling of South America as having taken 
place from the side whence the mysterious white men are said to 
have reached the Bogotá plateau, namely, from the east, The 
chief sources of his work were, according to his own statements, 
some writings of Father Blas Valera from the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and especially stories related to him by an Indian 
from Cochabamba in central Bolivia. This Indian, whose name 
was Catari (an Aymara word signifying “snake,” “viper,” a venom- 
ous serpent in general, distinguished from the innocuous kinds which 
the Aymara call aserw), was particularly well versed in ancient lore 
of the Inca tribe; hence it appears unlikely that Oliva should have 
gathered information, at least directly, from Colombian sources (10). 

According to Oliva the first settlers of South America landed 
on the coast of Venezuela near where the city of Caracas now 
stands, whence they gradually spread over the continent, reach- 
ing, among other places, Santa Elena in Ecuador, where they 
settled. Of these settlers some bands in course of time traversed 
the coast southward, occupying Tumbez and Lima, While 
these immigrants from eastern South America were establishing 
themselves on the coast of Ecuador and Peru, there took place at 
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Santa Elena a landing of “giants.” What Oliva says of the fate of 
these giants appears to have been taken almost literally from Cieza 
and Zarate. To this I shall refer later. After the reputed destruc- 
tion of the intruders by fire from heaven, the settlers on the coast 
continued to extend their excursions with more or less success : 
some went in the direction of Chile and the straits of Magellan, and 
were not heard of again; others settled at various points on the 
Peruvian shore; still others penetrated inland and reached Lake 
Titicaca and the Cuzco region. It is noteworthy that these reputed 
settlers from the coast found the interior already inhabited and the 
shrine on Titicaca island in full operation (11). 

Assuming, for the present, that Oliva reported primitive, hence 
genuine, Indian lore, the following appear to be the essential points 
of his tales : 

(1) The earliest landing in Venezuela, therefore in northeastern 
South America, 

(2) A gradual spread over the northern sections to the west- 
ward as far as the coast of Ecuador. 

(3) Coast voyages thence to the south as far as the southern 
extremity of the continent. 

(4) After the settlement on the western coast had been effected 
and some of these voyages were in progress, there took place a 
landing, from parts unknown, of strange people who were destroyed 
by some cataclysm and left no impression beyond some remains and 
recollections of their appearance. 

(5) A gradual spread from the coast: to the eastward into sec- 
tons that were already peopled. 

The first part of this story recalls Colombian traditions, while 
the landing of the so-called giants is a foral tale heard by the Span- 
iards on the shores of Ecuador at a very early day, The coast 
voyages also, as I shall show, were mentioned by Spanish sources 
half a century prior to Oliva's time. 

Oliva acknowledges another source of information — “ original 
papers" given to him by a Dr Bartolomé Cervantes, of Charcas, 
Bolivia (12). Under any circumstance all his knowledge is derived 
sides, as well as the impress of adaptation to the favorite belief in 
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the peopling of America from the old world. Parts of his material, 
so far as based on local tales, may contain a nucleus of primitive 
Indian recollection, but it is manifestly woven into a general story 
highly colored by European ideas. 

Among Indian lore collected soon after the conquest, and there- 
fore presumably genuine, there are traces of the drifting of tnbes 
into the interior of Peru from the western coast. On this point 
Cieza states: 

“They also relate what I have written in my first part, that on the 
island of ‘Titicaca, in former centuries, there were white men, bearded 
like ourselves, and that, sallying from the valley of Coquimbo, a captain 
whose name was Cari, he came to where now is Chucuito, whence, after 
making a few more settlements, he passed with his people over to the 
island and made such war on the people of which I speak that he killed 
all of them." (13) 

If the word "Coquimbo" is correctly rendered from the origi- 
nal text, and not one of the clerical mistakes that so frequently crept 
into copies of old manuscripts, then Cari and his men came (тот 
the coast of northem Chile. But, as in the case of those who, ac- 
cording to Oliva, would have reached Lake Titicaca from the Peru- 
vian coast, they found the shores and islands of that lake already 
inhabited, Concerning the white men exterminated by Cari, Cieza 
fails to state whence they came, but he assures us that he heard the 
tale from an Indian who may have been well versed in ancient lore. 

Montesinos, a contemporary of Simon, Oliva, Calancha, and 
Piedrahita, treats of the peopling of America in a general way, mak- 
ing the earliest settlers appear from every quarter of the globe, 
hence also from the South sea. In his own words; 

es At that time, which as faras 1 have been able to ascertain was six 
hundred years after the deluge, all these provinces filled up with people. 
Many people came from the direction of Chile, others by the Andes, 
others by the mainland and the South sea, so that its coasts became settled 
from the island of Santa Elena and Puerto Viejo to Chile; this can: be 
gathered from the poetry and ancient songs of the Indians,'* ete. (14) 

Salcamayhua, an Indian writer of the same period, bases, as he 
claims, on original lore preserved by the Indians of *' Orcasuyo, 
between Canas and Canchis of Collasuyo," the traditions which he 
says he heard from his father and other old men. He relates: 
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“They say that, in the time of Pwrwapacha, all the nations of Tahuan- 
tinsuyo came from the direction of above Potossi in three or four armies 
ready for war, and so they came settling, occupying the places, every band 
remaining on unoccupied lands."’ (15) 

This hints at a movement of tribes from south to north, in upper 
Peru and Bolivia. How far the tales are genuine, that is, wholly pre- 
columbian, is not yet easy to ascertain. Salcamayhua makes most 
fervent protestations of Christianity, so fervent, indeed, that there 
arises a suspicion of the infiltration of many European elements in 
his version of native lore. Tt is particularly marked in what he re- 
lates of the person, travels, and deeds of Tonapa (16). And he 
merely mentions some migrations to the interior of the continent, 
without stating whence the settlers originally came. 

Pedro de Cieza remarks in a general way : " In Peru the Indians 
speak of nothing else than that the ones came from one part [direc- 
tion] and the others from another." (17) | 

similar to the stories preserved by the Augustine missionaries, 
in the sixteenth century, are tales recorded by Miguel Cabello Bal- 
boa in his “ Antarctic Miscellany’ concluded in 1 586. But he also 
furnishes a long story to the effect that South America, or at least 
the coast of Chile, was peopled originally by pirates from the East 
Indies. To Balboa I shall return later, having yet to refer to some 
traditions found in the interior of Peru, likewise in the second half 
of the sixteenth century and recorded in the year that Balboa finished 
his work, hence they are either a coincidence or Balboa obtained 
them from the same source or was told of them by the authorities 
of Guamanga, who wrote the report on the " Repartimiento de los 
Rucanas Antamarcas," dated January 27, 1586. This report con- 
tains the following statement - 

‘The old Indians: say that they have notice from their forefathers, 
hy hearsay, that in very remote times, before the Incas ruled them, there 
came to this country people whom they called Miracochas, not many of 
them ; and that the Indians followed them, listening to their speech, and 
now the Indians say they were Saints," 

| call attention: to the last phrase —that wow the Indians call 
these people “ Saints," (18) 

Returning to Miguel Cabello Balboa, it is noted, as before stated, 
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that he attributes the settlement of southern Chile to pirates from 
the East Indies, whom he calls Navres. He traces the career of 
these people over nearly the whole eastern world, making a part of 
them finally land near the southern extremity of America, Accord- 
ing to Balboa they were “the origin and trunk of the Indians of 
Chile, from whom also descend the Chiriguanaes, or (rather) Chili- 
ganaes. By these were made those strange fortifications that in 
Ayavira and Tiaguanaco (and in other parts of this section of the 
world) are seen,” etc. After the “ Nayres” had “conquered the 
austral regions, they penetrated inland and were never afterward 
heard from. Their intrusion in these our Indies is conjecture, for 
the reason that old Indians state they have it from ancient traditions 
of their forefathers, who told them that from that part of the world 
there came these pestiferous tyrants [the Nayres], and those of 
Chile say the same, pointing out that they came from this side of 
the straits which we call of Magellan.” (19) 

While the eagerness displayed by Balboa to defend a favorite 
theory renders his statements liable to suspicion, it is worthy of 
investigation whether the tales are genuine or not, but | have not 
at my command the material necessary. While in Peru Balboa 
joined the order of the Jesuits and was a contemporary of Acosta 
and of the Dominican Fray Gregorio Garcia (20). Neither of these, 
in their classical works on America, makes any mention of his story, 
a lack manifestly due to their being unacquainted with the * Miscel- 
lany," only a part of which, to this time, has appeared in print as à 
French translation by Henri Ternaux-Compans. 

But Cabello Balboa does not confine himself to ancient lore of 
a general character; he also has preserved what bears every mark 
of being a genuine local tradition of Indians from the northern Peru- 
vian coast. According to him, the aborigines of the villages of 
Motupe and Lambayeque said that “in times very remote, so remote 
that they cannot count them, there came from the upper parts of 
this Piru, with a great fleet of rafts, a mighty warrior, of great valor 
and many qualities, called Naymlap, and he had with him a number 
of concubines, the principal of whom they say was called Ceterni ; 
and with him and in his company he brought many followers whom 
he led as captain and leader. This chief Naymlap, with his entire 
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retinue, landed and disembarked at the mouth of a river (now called 
Faquisllanga, where they abandoned their rafts and penetrated 
inland." (21) 

This indicates a coastwise expedition, possibly from some point 
on the shores of Ecuador, as far as the vicinity of Chiclayo and 
Lambayeque. It. recalls the coast voyages told af by Oliva, and 
seems to confirm them, ‘There is no apparent connection, however, 
between the sources of Balboa (who alludes to direct Indian informa- 
tion from tradition) and those mentioned by Oliva; nor is it said 
that the people led by Naymlap were of extra-American issue. 

When Pizarro first visited the coast of Ecuador and the north- 
western extremity of Peru, he sent the pilot Bartolome Ruiz with 
one of his frail craft to explore the southern coast for two months. 
Ruiz coasted as far as southern Ecuador and perhaps to the latitude 
of the Peruvian boundary, although it is not possible to determine 
the southern limit accurately. While on this voyage he captured a 
craft, carrying about twenty men, which he describes as follows : 

‘This vesse] which I say he took, appeared to be of as many as thirty 
tons ; it was made after the manner arid [with] a keel of canes as thick 
as posts, bound together by ropes of a kind they call eneguen [henequen], 
which is like Bax, and the upper parts [bulwarks] of other canes more 
slender, bound with the same ropes, where they placed their persons and 
the merchandize together, as the hold was with water. It had its masts 
and spars of very handsome wood and sails of cotton of the same descrip- 
tion, like those of our ships; and very good fishing tools of the same 
eneguen mentioned that is like flax, and for anchors stones after the man- 
ner of barbers’ grinding-stones.'' (22) 

After the return of Ruiz, Pizarro set out himself, and at Tacamez 
[Atacames] was met by fourteen large craft manned by Indians. 
' Balsas” (rafts) are frequently mentioned (23). A complete de- 
scription of one of these large vessels is given by Father Bernabé 
Cobo. Although of the first half of the seventeenth century, hence 
a full century after the conquest, it agrees well with the indications 
previously quoted. | 

"The largest balsas used by the Peruvian’ Indians that live close to 
forests, like those of the ports of Payta [in Peru], Manta, and Guayaquil 
[in Ecuador], are composed of seven, nine, or more timbers of pale de 
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éafsa, in this manner: that they tie them one to the other lengthwise 
with befucos [lianas or creepers) or ropes, over others crosswise. The 
one in the middle is longer at the prow than the others, which become 
smaller in proportion as they recede on the sides; the middle one is long- 
est at the prow, so that at the prow they are like the fingers of an extended 
hand, whereas at the stern they are equal. On these they build a plat- 
form of boards so that the people and cloth that go in it may not get wet 
from the water entering through the joints of the timbers. They navigate 
on the sea with sail and oars, and some are so large as easily to accomo- 
date fifty men." (24) 

An earlier description is that by the Licentiate Salazar de Villa- 
sante, dating from about 1574. It refers only to the balsas used on 
the Rio Guayas without sails, but with as many as seven oars on 
each side, or fourteen oarsmen in all (25). 

Oviedo never visited Peru, but gathered much information from 
Spaniards who had been with Pizarro at the beginning of the con- 
quest. He speaks of the large rafts used by the Indians of the 
southern coast of Ecuador, saying that they carried on the sea as 
many as three horses. His description agrees very well with the 
preceding, mentioning sails and the oarsmen on the sides. South 
of Payta the craft, according to him, were made of reeds (26). 

With such craft the short distance separating the mainland from 
the island of Puna, for instance, could easily be traversed. Long 
voyages along the coast were also possible; Of attempts to venture 
far into the open sea, I find as yet no traces, 

The Jesuit Joseph de Acosta mentions canoes of seal-skin in which 
the Indians from Ica and Arica (the latter now pertaining to northern 
Chile) made long voyages '' to some islands far away in the west," 
and he adds: * Hence there is no lack of indications that the South 
sea was navigated before the Spaniards [came]." (27) The islands 
visited by the Indians of Ica may have been the Chincha isles, to 
which the journey can be made from the port of Pisco in a compar- 
atively short time. That these guano deposits were frequently 
touched by Indians in precolumbian times is well established, The 
islands that were reached from Arica are a matter of conjecture, but 
I should be quite loath to accept the vague statement of Acosta 
asa basis for assuming that the tales apply to voyages as far as 
Easter island or other distant Pacific groups. Distance is very 
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elastic in the mind of the Indian, and as no direction is given the 
trips may as well have been along the coastas to the west Besides, 
the seal-skin craft mentioned coukl hardly have withstood wind and 
wave for many days beyond reach of succor, Cobo describes these 
craft as follows : 

“They make them of two skins of seals, filled with air, which they 
tie together like the two fagots of which are made those of grass. Only 
one Indian goes in each, and he goes fishing in the sea as far from shore 
as in any of the others. But as these rañs are wont to collapse in the 
water, in order to prevent their sinking each Indian carriesa hollow reed, 
and out on the sea he from time to time unties and blows them up again, 
like air-bags. They are as light and swift in the water as the substance 
with which they are filled, which is air. No sails are used, as little as 
with those of reeds; only oars, as in the latter.'' (28) 

The only traditional record of a landing on the western coast of 
South America is that of the " giants," near Punta Santa Elena in 
Ecuador. According to Zárate, it was known to the Spaniards 
prior to 1543, but not credited until the discovery of large fossil 
bones in that year furnished, in the light of knowledge of the 
times, an apparent confirmation. The finding of fossil remains of 
unusual size was not altogether accidental. The captain Juan de 
Olmos, lieutenant governor at Puerto Viejo in the year aforesaid, 
hearing of “all these things, caused excavations to be made in that 
valley, where they found such large ribs and other bones that, if the 
skulls had not appeared at the same time, it would not have been 
credible they were of human persons, . . . Teeth then found were 
sent to different parts of Peru; they were three fingers broad and 
four in length,” Although these remains were found beneath the 
surface, it is possible that some skull had previously been seen by 
the Indians who founded thereon an “observation myth" (29). 
On the other hand, the tale may probably be a distorted reminis- 
cence of some precolumbian occurrence on the coast of Ecquador. 

It is not likely that the earliest Spanish discoverers of Peru had 
already heard of the tradition. Oviedo surely would have men- 
tioned it, as he carefully recorded everything that came to his notice 
at the time. He conversed with Diego de Almagro on the return 
of the latter to Panama from the first expedition in 1527; in 1534 
he questioned several of the returning members of Pizarro's corps, 
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on the island of Santo Domingo, and in 1536 conversed with Pedro 
de Alvarado, Had any of these mentioned the “giants, Oviedo 
would not have failed to note it in his voluminous work. It is 
therefore likely that the Spaniards first heard of the tradition between 
1536 and 1543 (30). 

The earliest reports on the “ giants" are by Cieza and Zárate, 
printed in 1553 and 1555, respectively, The former says; 


"The natives tell, from what they heard through their forefathers, 
who heard and had it from far back, that there came by sea in rafts of 
reeds after the manner of large boats, some men who were so tall that from 
the knee down they were as big as the full length of an ordinary fair-sized 
man, and the limbs were in proportion to their bodies, so misshapen that 
it was monstrous to look at their heads, as large as they were, and with 
the hair that came down to the shoulders, The eyes they give to under- 
stand were of the size of small plates. They affirm that they had no 
beards and that some were clad in skins of animals, while others came as 
nature mace them, and there were no women along. Arriving at this 
point, ancl after making on it their settlement in the form of a village 
(even at the present day the sites of the houses are known), they did not 
find water, and in order to supply the need thereof, made some deep 
wells, a work that is certainly worthy of remembrance, performed by os 
strong men as it ls presumed they were, judging from their size. And 
they dug these wells in the live rock until they found water, and after- 
ward lined them with stone to the mouth, in such manner that they will 
last for many ages, in which [wells] there is always good and savory 
water, and always so cold that it is a great pleasure to drink it, Having 
thus established themselves, these tall men or giants, and having these 
wells or cisterns out of which they drank, they ate and wasted all the food 
they could find in the land, for each one of them consumed more than 
fifty of the natives of the country, and as the supply was not sufficient for 
them, they killed much fish in the sea by means of their nets and con- 
trivances which, it stands to reason, they must have had. ‘The natives 
abhorred them, for they killed their women in making use of them, and 
the men they killed for other reasons. The Indians did not feel strong 
enough to kill these new people that had come to take their country and 
domain, although great meetings were held to confer about it; but they 
dare not attack them. After a few years, the giants being still in the 
country, and having no women, and those of the Indians not suiting their 
great size, or because it may have been by advice and inducement of the 
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demon, they resorted to the unnatural vice of sodomy, which they com- 
mitted openly in public, with no fear of God and little shame of them- 
selves.'' (31) 

Then followed the punishment of which I shall treat at length 
in à subsequent paper— an angel appeared in a mass of fire from 
heaven and killed them all Cieza is fully convinced of the truth 
of the story and refers to the large fossil bones in evidence, showing 
that he obtained his data after 1543. 

Agustin de Zarate differs but little from Cieza in his main state- 
ments, except that he does not mention their landing on the coast 
(32). 

After these two primitive sources, the tale was often repeated, 
with slight variations (33). 1 shall refer to only a part of one of 
the later versions, contained in an anonymous description of the 
" government " of Guayaquil, dating from about the year 1605, 
apparently an official document by one who was intimately ac- 
quainted with the district It says: 

“They drink water out of wells, especially of one they call of the 
Giants which, according to the sayings of the ancient Indians, lived in 
that country, not as original inhabitants, but from other parts.” 

The fossil remains of large size are also alluded to: “ They are 
chiefly preserved in the deposits of pitch, of which there are few." 
(34) 

It thus seems that the tale of the landing of so-called giants on 
the coast of southern Ecuador is a genuine Indian tradition from a 
period antedating the sixteenth century, It appears also that it 
refers to people entirely distinct from the American natives: but we 
are at a loss to find even an inkling as to whence these people may 
have come. 

Under these circumstances it is at least premature to attempt 
conjectures as to the part of the globe whence the so-called giants 
came. If their original home lay beyond the American continent, 
some of the island groups of the South sea might be considered as 
affording the answer. How far the craft in use by the islanders 
might have enabled such long voyages, and in what manner oceanic 
currents and winds might have favored or impeded them, are sub- 
jects for investigation on the islands themselves. 
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It is possible that the strange beings came from some point on 
the western coast of America, although the marked difference in 
appearance between them and the coast Indians of Ecuador would 
rather indicate an extra-Ámerican origin. 

The large stature attributed to the intruders should not be taken 
too literally, During the course of many ages traditional person- 
ages easily assume exaggerated proportions. The Indians of Ecua- 
dor and Peru are of low stature, comparatively speaking, and any- 
one above their average height becomes, in their eyes, first a tall, 
later a very tall man. If to unusual size, hostile demeanor is added, 
after a lapse of time aboriginal lore converts him into a monster, 
morally and physically, and it is in some such sense that the term 
“giant should be understood — à being with superior physical 
power and destructive tendencies. As for the manner in which the 
“giants"' came to be exterminated, it may be said that, while the 
natural phenomenon described in connection with their destruction 
seems to indicate the fall of a meteorite of unusual size, the possibility 
of some volcanic disturbance should not be excluded. 


NOTES 


1. De Civitate Del, cap, 7, lib, xvi. 

2. The Cross of Carabuco, American Anthropologist, vt, No. 5, 1904. 

3. Corónica moraliztado del Orden de San Agustin en el Pero, vol. t, 
1638, lib, u, cap. 11, tit, Iv; also cap. x on Viracocha. 

4. Having frequently quoted, in previous papers, the sources to which 
I must refer, I abridge titles in order to save space and to avoid repeti- 
tion, The report of the Augustines is in vol. пш of the Documentos indd- 
tos de Jndias under the tie “Relacion de la Religion y de los Ritos del 
Peru," ete. The passage is found on p. 22: ‘* Pues finge el demonio, y 
los indios lo tenian muy creido, que Ataguju envió à el mundo desde el 
cielo à este Guamansuri, y este vino à el mundo å la provincia dè Guam- 
achuco, que de alli se habia de comenzar, y cuando vino halló en él cris- 
tianos, que en lengua de Guamachuco se llaman Guachemines, y êl andaba 
muy pobre entre ellos. Y los guachemines le hacian trabajar y hacer sus 
chacaras: tenian estos guachemines una hermana, que llamaban Cantaguan, 
la cual tenian muy encerrada que по la veia nadie; y un dia fueron los 
hermanos fuera, y entonces Guamansuri fué à ella y con halagos y enga- 
ños la hubo y empreño. Y como los hermanos guachemines la vieron 
preñada y supieron el negocio, y que Guamansuri habia sido el estrupador 
y agresor, prendiéronle y quemironle y hiciéron le polvos; y dicen los 
indios que los polvos se subieron al cielo y que se quedó allá con Ata- 
guju; y por esta causa por entonces no hobo la erecion de los indios y à 
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ella pusieron 4 muy buen recabdo.* This bears a suspiciously Christian 
tinge. (p.23): ''Y entonces dice quel fuerte mancebo mató á los gua- 
chemines, y à algunos que quedaron echóles de la tierra." The story of 
the followers of Viracocha, or Tonapa, is entirely different. Com- 
pare Juan de Betanzos, Suma y Narration de los Incas, cap. n, p. 8. 
From the report of the Augustines it would seem that the “ Guache- 
mines "' inhabited the country before the Indians, for Catequil, who 
was the son of Cantaguan, killed the so-called Christians: ** Enton- 
ces subidse al cielo y dixdle 4 Ataguju: ‘ya la tierra está libre y los 
guachemines muertos y echados de la tierra, agora te ruego que se 
crien indios que la habiten y labren.''' Thereupon Ataguju (to whom 
creation is attributed) directed Catequil to go to a height between Lima 
and Truxillo, * y que fuesen á el dicho cerro y cavasen con taquillas ô 
azadas de plata y oro y de allí sacaria los indios y de alli se multiplicarian 
y se multiplicaron todos; y asi se hizo y que de alli salió su principio.” 
Hence the ‘* Guachemines '' occupied the region defere the Jndians. Their 
identification with ** Christians" is certainly posterior to the conquest 
and invented by the Indians to explain and excuse, to a certain extent, 
their opposition to the Christian faith. This results plainly from p. 24: 
** Lo segundo es qué dicen los indios, que porque los indios mataron los 
guachemines y los echaron, agora los cristianos son sus enemigos y les hacen 
tanto mal y los roban y toman sus mujeres y haciendas ; y por esto ellos 
son nuestros enemigos, y el demonio, porque mataron los guachemines á 
Guamansuri, quiere mal 4 los cristianos y los teme, y no querria que en 
cosa recibiesen la ley de los cristianos, y no hay que dubdar sinó que es 
grande el ódio que nos han tenido. The traditions about ** white men " 
from the vicinity of Ayacucho, and the tales connected with the ruins of 
the Rio Vinaque, will be treated farther on. They bear some analogy 
to the Huamachuco stories. 

5. Lucas Fernandez de Piedrahita, Historia general de las Congrístas 
del Noevo Reyno de Granada (1688, lib. 1, cap. 111, p. r7): “Tenian 
alguna noticia del diluvio, y de la creacion del mundo; pero con tanto 
adicion de disparates, que fuera indecencia reducirlos a la pluma; y comu- 
nicados en esta materia referian, y lo hazen al presente por tradicion de 
vnos en otros, que en los passados siglos aportó a aquellas regiones vn 
hombre estrangero, a quien llaman vnos Nemquetheba, otros Bochica, y 
otros Zuhé, y algunos dizen, que no fue solo el estrangero, sino tres, que 
en diferentes tiempos entraron predicando ; ! lo mas comun, y reci- 
bido entre ellos es, que fue vno solo con los tres epitetos referidos. 
Este tal, dizen, que tenia la barba muy crecida hasta la cintura, los cabe- 
llos recogidos con vna cinta como trenga puesta a la manera, que los an- 
tiguos Fariseos vsaban los Philacterios, 6 Coronas con que se rodeaban 
las cabezas, . . . Andaba este hombre con las plantas desnudas, y traia 
vna Almalafa puesta, cuyas puntas juntaba con vn nudo sobre el ombro ; 
de donde añaden aver tomado el trage, el vso del cabello, y de andar 
descalcos '' (p. 2 He preached to the Indians and, ** del Bochica 
refieren en partic muchos beneficios, que los hizo, como son dezir, 
que por inundaciones del rio Funzha en que intervino el arte de Huy- 
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tháca, étc." The miracle of Tenquendama follows (p. 19): *' Vltima- 
mente afirman del Bochica, que murió en Sogamoso despues de su predi- 
сасіоп ; у que aviendo vivido alli retirado veinte vezes cinco veintes de 
años, que por su cuenta hazen dos mil, fue trasladado al cielo." . . . “El 
averle dado entre otros el epiteto de Zuhé, que es el mismo, que dieron 
despues a los primeros hombres blancos, que vieron en las conquistas.” 
On the heels of Bochica there appeared a very beautiful woman who, 
however, was as bad as Bochica was good, and whom the latter, accord- 
ing to some, converted into an owl, or into the moon according to others 
(p. 18). This woman is sometimes called Huythaca, again Chia and 
Yubecayguaya. To her evil arts the inundation of the Rio Funzha is 
attributed. JI have elsewhere called attention to the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether these traditions, as told in the seventeenth century, 
existed as early as 1536, when the first contact of the Chibchas with the 
whites took place. The writings of the conqueror Quesada, finished in 
1539, preserved in manuscript in the national historical archives of 
Spain, can alone throw light on this question, ‘The title of this precious 
document is Epitome de! Nuevo Reino de Granada. See Jiménez de la Es: 
pada, Relaciones geográficas de Indias, vol. 1, p. xliv, ** Antecedentes," 

б. Noticias historiales de las Conquistas de TYerra firme en las Indias 
occidentales (MS. im the Lenox branch of N, Y. Public Library; pt. 11, 
noticia IV, cap, 3, p. 261): "A q" ayuda mucho una tradicion сег. 
tissima q' tienen todos los de este reyno, de haver uivido en el veinte 
hedades y cuentan en cada edad 70 años, un hombre no conocido de nadie 
ya mayor en años y cargado de canas, el cabello y barva larga hasta la 
cintura cogida la cabellera con vna cinta, . . . Dicen q' vino por la 
parte del Leste q* son los llanos q" llaman continuados de Venezuela, y 
entró å este reyno porel pueblo de Pasca al sur de esta Ciudad de S^ 
Fé." .. . (p262): * Desde alli vino al pueblo de Boza donde se le 
murió vn Camello q* trala, cuyos guesos procuraron conservar los natu- 
rales, pues aun hallaron algunos los Españoles en aquel pueblo quando 
entraron, entre los quales dicen q" fue la costilla q adoraban en la laguna 
llamada Bozassio: los Indios de Boza y Suacha, à este pusieron dos ó 
tres nombres segun la variedad de las lenguas q* havia por donde pasaba,” 
On p. 265 he describes the wanderings of that man over the highlands of 
Bogatá, preaching. | 

у. Noticias historiales, MS. рі. п, пої. Iv, сар. 1, р. 266, 

8. Piedrahita, Aisterta general de las Conguístas, p. 17. Simon, 
Noticias historiales (pt 11, not. tv, cap. IV, p. 264) says of Bochica: * El 
Bochica era Dios mas universal y aun casi Señor de este otro." 

9. According to Enrique Torres Saldamando (Los antiguos Jesuitas 
del Perú, Lima, 1882, p. 107), Oliva was a Neapolitan and came to 
Lima in 1597, where he was consecrated and sent to Juli, on the shores 
of Lake Titicaca. He remained in Bolivia a number of years, chiefly at 
Chuquisaca (Sucre) and Potosi. In 1636 he was rector of the college of 
Jesuits at Callao, He died at Lima in 1642. His book, Historia del 
Pere y Varones insignes en Santidad de la Compañía de jesus, was 
approved їп 1631, the year of its completion. 
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10. Historia del Perry, 1719 (p. 5). He says of his Indian informant 
‘(pero mejor à mi ver hace relacion dellos el quipocamayo y cacique 
llamado Catari viejo antiguo del valle de Cochabamba y hijo de los qui- 
pocamayos coronistas de los Reies Incas. por que aunque admite,'' etc. 

I1. Historia dèe! Perr (pp. 23-37). lt would take too much space 
to quote the whole, Hesays, among other things; ** Aportaron a Caracas, 
donde poblaron y hicieron alto; y de donde despues el tiempo adelante 
se fueron estendiendo en las demas tierras y prouincias de Pen. Destos 
primeros pobladores passaron algunos a las partes de Sumpa, que es aquel 
paraje que aora los Españoles llaman la punta de sancta. Helena que esta 
en dos grados.'' He goes on to tell of several expeditions from Santa 
Elena to various parts of South America, including Brazil and Paraguay, 
After the *' giants "" had. been exterminated, voyages were made farther 
down the coast as well as into the interior. The stories are confused, 
and there is such a mixture of pretended lore from Ecuador and from 
Peru that it presents an exceedingly suspicious appearance, Finally (p. 
32), he causes Manco Capac to be born on the island of Puna, near Guay- 
aquil, whence he coasted with his people as far as Lima, “y Manco 
con la gente que le siguió aporto acia la costa de Rimac. On account 
of a severe storm and earthquake Manco continued his voyage down the 
coast and went inland to the Collao. He found the Titicaca region 
already inhabited. All this does not read like genuine Indian folklore. 

I2. Historia del Pero (lib. 1,cap, 2, p. 23): “Y enel tiempo que 
estoy escribiendo esta vinieron a mis manos unos papeles originales, que 
me dio el doctor Bartholome Ceruantes, racionero de la Sancta yglesia 
de los Charcas en que halle con puntualidad lo que muchos años a € 
deseado saber. '' 

13. Segunda Parte de la Crónica del Peri, cap. 1v, р::4. 

14. Memorias antiguas historiales y políticas del Perú, p. 3. 

15. Relación de Antigüedades deste Reyno del Pirú, p. 234: Dizen 
que en tiempo de Purunpacha todas las naciones de Tauantinsuyo benieron 
de hazia arriba de Potossi tres 6 quatro exercitos en forma de guerra, y 
assi los venieron poblando, tomando los lugares, quedandose cada vno de 
los compañias en los lugares baldios. '" 

16, Compare pp. 236 to 240, and his profession of faith, р. 234. 

17. Primera parte de la Crónica del Perú, р. 453. n. 

18, Descripcion de la Tierra del Repartimiento de los Rucanas Anta- 
marcas de la Corona real, furisdicion de la ciudad de Guamenga, 1586, 
in Relaciones geográficas de Indias, vol. i, p. 219: * Resvóndese 
al capítulo veinte y uno, que junto al puebio de La Vera Cruz de 
Cauana está un pueblo derribado, al parecer, antiquísima cosa. Tiene 
paredes de piedra labrada, aunque la obra tosca; las portadas de las 
casas, algunas de ellas algo mas de dos varas en alto, y los lumbrales 
labrados de piedras muy grandes; y hay señales de calles." It may be 
that these edifices are those mentioned by Cieza (Primera parte de la 
Crónica, p. 434, Cap. LXXXVII) a4 on. the. Rio Vinaque, *' adonde estan 
unos grandes y muy poda edificios, que cierto, segun están gasta- 
dos y arruinados, debe de haber pasado por ellos muchas edades. Pregun- 
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tando d los Indios comarcanos quien hizo aquella antigualla, responden 
que otras gentes barbadas y blancas como nosotros, los cuales, muchos 
tiempo antes que los ingas reinasen, dicen que vinieron à estas partes y 
hicieron alli su morada.’’ If the mins on the Vinaque are the same as 
those near Cauana, then the Spaniards must have heard the tradition 
shortly after the conquest. 

IQ. Primera parte de Га Miscelánea Antarctica (MS. in the Lenox 
branch of the New York Puble Library, fol. 257). The ** Nayres"' were 
originally from Malabar, I am informed by Dr Berthold Laufer, the distin- 
guished student of eastern Asiatic anthropology, According to Cabello 
Balboa these Nayres, in the course of their depredations, came from Asia 
to Chile and *“ fueron el origen, y cepa de los Yndios de Chile, de quien 
tambien descienden los Chiriguanaes (ó mejor diciendo) Chiliganaes de 
estos fueron fabricadas aquellas fortalezas estrafias que en Ayavira, y Tia- 
guanaco ( y en otras partes de este pedazo de mundo) sean visto," etc. (cap. 
19, fol. 257). ''Se metieron en a tierra austral, y de alli jamas se tuvo 
nueva y noticia de ellos La entrada que ellos anide [7] en las n™ Yndias 
e$ congetura por las razones que los Yndios antiguos dan para tenerla por 
las antiguas tradiciones de sus mayores que les decian que de acia aquella 
parte del Mundo avian venido estos pestilentes tiranos, y la misma razon 
dan los de Chile señalando su venida de acia el estrecho aquien llamamos 
de Magallanes.'” This passage is confused, In the first place, Balboa 
says that nothing was known or learned about the ** Nayres '* after they 
had once penetrated inland, yet he attributes to them the construction of 
the ancient edifices near Ayaviri (probably the remains of Pucará are 
meant) and Tiahuanaco. Again, he intimates that the Nayres were the 
original inhabitants and settlers, whereas he also states that the Indians 
of Chile spoke of them as ruthless invaders. All this shows that he has 
arranged, but not objectively rendered, the traditions claimed by him to be 
original and primitive. What might possibly be gathered from his state- 
ments is that there existed in his time, among the Indians of Chile, lore, 
perhaps ancient, relative to landings on the southern Chilean coast of 
people coming from the direction of Asia, This is said with every proper 
reserve. 

20, The manuscript of Balboa, in all likelihood, was not known to 
Barcia, the editor of Garcia's Origen de fos Indios, 1729. In cap. xxi, 
p. 247, Garcia treats of the possibility of an East Indian origin of the In- 
dians of southern Chile, but he quotes as authorities Hugo Grotius ( Diss. 
/[ de Origin Amer.) and Hornius (De Originibus Americanis Libri qua- 
fuor, 1652, lib. 1, fol, 55, 56), which indicates that the quotation is by 
Barcia, as the first edition bears date 1607. 

21. JMircelánea, etc., (MS., pt. 111, cap. 17, fol 599): "Оце еп 
tiempos muy antiguos que no saben numerarlos vino de parte suprema 
de este Piru con gran flota de Balsas vn padre de Campañas, hombre de 
mucho valar y calidad llamado Naymlap, y consigo traia muchas concu- 
binas, mas la muger principal dicese averse llamado Ceterni, trujo en su 
compañia muchas gentes que ansi como 4 Capitan y caudillo le venian 
siguiendo. ..- [p. 511:] Este Señor Naymlap con todo su repuesto 
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vino à aportar y tomar tierra à la boca de vn. Kio (aora llamado Faquis- 
llanga) y auiendo alli desamparado sus balsas se entraron la tierra adentro.” 

22. Relacion de los primeros descubrimientos de Francisco Pizarro y 

Diego de Almagro (in Doc, para ja Historia de España, vol. Y, p. 196). 
This document states (p. 193) that Pizarro and Almagro left on their 
expedition in 1525. He was at Panamá again in 1528.— /nfoermacton 
hecha en Panamá ú pedimento de Garcia de farén, Aug. 3, 1528 ( Doc. 
para іа Hist. de España, vol. xxvi, p. 259). If the craft captured by 
Ruiz was '*de cabida de hasta treinta toneles," it was not much smaller 
than the smallest vessels of Pizarro. Relación de los primeros descubri- 
mientos (p. 193): Partieron en el año de 25 con dos navios de cuarenta 
y setenta toneles y un bergantin pequeño.” 

23. Relacion de los Descubrimientos (p. 198): ** Salieron à los dichos 
navios catorce canoas grandes con muchos indios.''— Pedro Pizarro, Ae- 
lación del descubrimiento y conquista de los reinos del Perú (Doc. para la 
Hist. de España, Y, 215). 

24. Historia del Nuevo Mundo (14, 231): ** Las mayores balsas que 
usan los indios peruanos que habitan cerca de montañas, como los de los 
puertos de Payta, Manta y Guayaquil, son compuestas de siete, nueve б 
más maderos de palo de balsa, por este orden; que los atan á lo largo 
unos con otros con befucos Ô cuerdas sobre otros atravesados; el de enme- 
dio es por la proa más largo que los otros; los cuales van siendo más 
cortos unos que otros cuanto más se apartan а los lados; de suerte que 
vienen à quedar en la proa con la figura y proporción que guardan los 
dedos de la mano extendida, puesto que por la popa son iguales; encima 
hacen tablados, para que no se moje la gente y ropa que va en ellas con 
el agua que les entra por las junturas de los leños. Navegan por la mar 
á vela y remo, y son algunas tan grandes, que caben holgadamente cin- 
cuenta hombres. ** 

25. Relación general de las poblaciones españolas del Perú (Rel. geo- 
graf. de fndias, 1, 13): ‘° Por este rio arriba hasta el Desembarcadero 
que hay diez y nueve leguas, se va en unas que llaman balas; en lugar 
de barcos, y son como palos grandes atados uno con otro, ni más ni 
ménos que la escalera de una carreta, digo como una carreta quitadas las 
ruedas, salvo que van los palos juntos; el de en medio es mas largo y es 
la proa de la balsa, en la cabeza del cual va siempre gobernando un indio, 
y 4 los lados van cada tres, ò cada dos ó cada cinco indios, segun son las 
balsas y la carga que llevan ; porque algunos son de siete palos, y de aqui 
no suben: van llanas por el agua, que algunas veces las baña el agua, y 
los regalados y gente de respeto hacen poner unas tablas sobre unos palos 
atravesados, y alli van echados. Otras veces hácen poner á los lados 
unas estacas y atravesados palos como las varas de carreta, por si llevan 
niños no caigan en el agua; y ansí subí yo con mi muger y hijos; y por 
el sol hacen un dejadillo de paja, de manera que cuando esta balsa va 
ansi, parece uma choza de pastores." — These rafts recall the. ** callapas '' 
in use on the confluence of the Amazon in eastern Bolivia, which, how- 
ever, are usually two rafts attached at the sides and each with its 
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26, Historia general y natural de Jndias (vol. tv, НЬ. хім, сар. хуп, 
p. 222): '' Son hechas de unos palos gordos é livianos tablados como vigas, 
i otros atravesados, en que van atados, € sus barbacoas enmedio, é sus 
velas latinas, € remeros por los lados con sus nahes.** 

27. Historia natural y moral de los Judías (ed. of 1608, lib. 1, cap. 
19, p. 68): ** Tambien cuentan los Indios de Yca, y los de Arica, que solian 
antiguamente nauegar a vnas Islas al Poniente muy lexos, y la nauegacion 
era en vnos cueros de lobo Marino hinchados. De manera que no faltan 
indicios, de que se aya navegado la mar del Sur, antes q* viniessen 
Españoles por ella." 

28. Hist. del Nuevo Mundo (1, 220): * Hácenlas de dos cueros de 
Lobos Marinos llenos de aire, los cuales atan uno con otro al modo de los 
dos haces de que se hacen las de Enea, En cada una va solo un indio, y 
entran à pescar en la mar tanto trecho como en las otras. Mas porque 
estas balsas suelen aflojarse en el agua y descrecer, para que no se hundan, 
lleva cada indio un cañuto, y enmedio de la mar se pone de cuando en 
cuando á desatarlas y rehenchirlas á soplos, como si fueran pelotas de 
viento. Боп tan livianas y ligeras en el agua, como la materia de que 
son compuestas, que es aire; nunca se les pone velas, como ni à las de 
Enea, y sólo se navega en ellas á remo, como en las primeras.'' 

29. Agustin de Zarate, Mistorta del Descubrimiento y Conquista de la 
Provincia del Peri (In Vedia, vol, 11, cap. Y, p. 464): * Y con todo 
esto, nunca se dió entero crédito à lo que los indios decian cerca de estos 
gigantes, hasta que siendo teniente de gobernador en d 
el capitan Juan de Olmos, natural de Trujillo, en el año de 543, y 
oyendo todas estas cosas, hizo cavar en aquel valle, donde hallaron tan 
grandes costillas y otros huesos, que si no parescieran juntas las cabezas, 
no era creible ser de personas humanas; y asi, hecha la averiguacion y 
vistas las señales de los rayos en las peñas, se tuvo por cierto lo que los 
indios decian; y se enviaron á diversas partes del Perú algunos dientes 
de los que alli se hallaron, que tenia cada uno tres dedos de ancho y 
cuatro de largo." The fact that the lieutenant-governor caused excava- 
tions to be made leads to the inference that the Indians suggested to him 
that the remains of the “' giants’ were buried. In the Descripeton ide da 
gobernación de Guayaquil (Doc. de Indias, TK, 273) it is stated that the 
bones are specially found in the deposits of asphalt near Santa Elena, 
which are well known; hence it is not impossible that the Indians may 
have seen one or more of the skulls on the surface. That the remains 
are those of mastodons is made likely by the great resemblance that they 
bear to human crania of enormous size, as Prof. H. F. Osborne, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, has kindly shown to me. 

30. Hfistorta general y natural (vol. 1v, lib, xLVHI, p. 257; also pp- 
146, 213, etc.). Since he mentions (p. 219) the Sapa lt deposits, he 
would have spoken of the ** giants'' had he known of the tale. 

31. Primera parte del Crónica del Perá (Vedia, 11 cap. Lm, 

p. 405). The translation is not as literal as might be desired, yet 
it conveys Cieza'’s meaning, I hope, with sufficient adherence to his 


style. 
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32. Historia del descubrimiento etc. (Vedia, 11, cap. v, p. 465): 
* No declaran de qué partè vinieron." He further says: “Vieron los 
oles en Puerto-Viejo dos figuras de bulto destos gigantes, una de 
hombre y otrade mujer." It is in the vicinity of Santa Elena and Puerto 
Viejo that the carved stone seats have been found, pro human 
figures on all fours. Examples may bé seen in several museums of this 
and other countries. The fact, mentioned by Zárate, that one of the 
carvings represented a woman, might militate against his assumption that 
it was intended to depict the mythical giants, since the latter had no 
33. | would only mention Gregorio Garcia, Origen de dos nilios, 
1739 (lib. 1, cap. iv, p. 35) :. '' Dicen, que aquellos Gigantes vinieron 
por mar." Oliva, Miseria del Pero (p. 25): '* Ay tradicion que estos 
gigantes llegaron alli por mar en balsas.'' 

Descripcion de la gobernacion de Guayaquil (vol. 1X, p. 275) : 
‘“Colonchillo está poblado en el puerto de la punta de Santa Elena, 
veinte y cinco leguas de Guayaquil y siete de Colonche, que es de donde 
se proveen de las cosas que les faltan; la tierra es estéril y sin aguas; 
beben de pocos, especialmente de uno que llaman de los Gigantes, que 
segun relacion de los indios viejos, los hubo en aquella tierra, no nacidos 
en ella, sino venidos de otras partes," 


A KEKCHI WILL. OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ' 
By ROBERT BURKITT 


You said that you would like to see a copy, which I had, of an 
old Indian will. I have the pleasure of sending it. I am afraid 
you will find it rather stupid, The will was brought to my notice 
four or five years ago, in Coban, by a German investigator — Mr 
Chas. Sapper, who wished me to see what I could make of it; there 
were difficulties, both of reading and of interpretation, The will 
had been found in Carcha, Mr Sapper said, and sent to the Berlin 
Museum; when, or by whom, 1 do not now remember. Of that 
original he had obtained a tracing, and the tracing was what ] saw, 
I told him what little I could, at the time, and I took a copy. 

On looking over it to send to you last year, it was plain to me 
that the text would be of little or no use without something in the 
way of elucidation; and a number of words remained to be identi- 
fied. This delayed me. Sometimes it was a question of decipher- 
ing the writing; sometimes the recovery of a word nearly out of 
use and unknown to most Indians; sometimes immediate verifica- 
tion would have required a particular journey. I have not made 
out everything, as you will see, but I have done a good deal ; more, 
perhaps, than the thing deserves, 

The will is the will of a dying widow. What she bequeathes 
are articles of clothing, a grinding stone, a couple of mattocks, etc., 
some Indian corn, a field of peppers, and a garden. Part goes to 
the church, to pay for masses. The rest is divided between two 
Indians. The instrument is witnessed by town officers and others, 
and signed by the Spanish scribe in the presence of the testatrix 
and of at least one of the legatees. The place is not mentioned, 
but it was either Chamelco or Carcha. The date is the 3d of De- 
cember, 1583. 

¡"This paper, originally a letter of Mtr Borkitt's, is presented practically in the form 
in which it was received, — Editor. 

371 
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The handwriting is of the round order, small and crabbed, with 
frequent idiosyncrasies. For instance, the sequence fz is con- 
stantly so written as to look like a capital A. Yet the main is 
legible. Uncertain characters are few, and those few I have at- 
tempted to imitate in the copy. 

The disposition of the words, syllables, and letters is much as 
my copy represents. Words are misunited; and words are broken 
apart, often, apparently, at haphazard. The tale of syllables is 
usually complete, Much of the will, however, is in the style of 
notes jotted down from speech; and not mere syllables, but words, 
and even phrases, are probably missing, 

The punctuation is rude, and sometimes obscure. Periods are 
separated by dashes, but not always. Little or no use is made of 
capital letlers, Only one or two periods begin with a capital, and 
a few of the proper names. 

There are uses in spelling to be noticed : 

(1) The letters ^ and т аге used indifferently, not only for the 
sound of 2, as iS still common in Spanish, but also for the sound of w 
or of gw. Alguacil is spelled *alvacil'; the Indian gwan is both 
*ban' and *van*; and gw are alike spelled ‘vi': and so on. 

(2) The right sound of A is written 4; but sometimes the letter 
is silent, as in modern Spanish; and again it often stands for the 
guttural у. -Awabdej, for instance, is written * hauabeh '; and jun is 
sometimes *hun The Cajabón manuscript too, uses A for J 
constantly, 

(3) There is no attempt, at this early date, to distinguish the 
sound of $ from that other palatal which I write g; they and their 
modifications, # and 9, are alike written c (or gu, as Spanish ortho- 
graphy may require). So with 7 and /; etc, In fact the only 
improvement on the alphabet of present-day Spanish is the Cata- 
lonian use of x for the consonant which in English we write sh, 

(4) When that consonant, however, is the possessive prefix, it 
is not written x, but y; a custom which may still be found in 
Cajabón, Thus, exi? (three) the will spells correctly; while zisag 
(ifs price) is * y tzac,' with y for +. 

— iThe Cajabón manuscript referred to here and elsewhere in this article ia in posses- 


sion of Charles P. Bowditch, Esq., of Boston, Mass. See Amer. Anthropologist, 1902, 
rv, p. 466. 
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In other cases y is either for the vowel £, as in Spanish, or for 
the Indian consonant y (English dy, nearly). 

(5) Z has the sound of s; in these colonies z never has had any 
other sound. 

(6) Contractions are frequent, especially by omission of #, as 
the custom was. And contraction is usually indicated by a super- 
script vinculum or similar mark. 

Some other pecularities and aberrations of spelling will be seen 
in reading. 

In the following text of the will the large type represents the 
original. The interlinear is the same thing made plain ; that is, the 
Indian is deciphered in my phonetic alphabet, each word apart and 
without abbreviation. The Spanish words that occur are dis- 
tinguished in the interlinear by italics. I have supplied some marks 
of punctuation in the interlinear, but the language itself is in no 
way varied. Those parts of the text which I cannot make out with 
certainty are shown in the interlinear by dots. I shall speak of 
them in detail; and for the sake of reference I have numbered the 


lines. | 

x. testamento rech M™ 
Festamenta reta — AMatkalrna 

2. rixq!l di hernátez camenac 


rixagil ... Jiernanda аети, 
3. cey cabay Dios hauabeh Dios caholbeh Dios fpú sancto 
528 shabdi Dice awabej, Din — kajolbe, Dior Espiritu santo 
4. ta in tic quib vi in testamento retal rahom in chol y chum in chol 
ta in tikib Ы їп fefaménte telal majom iñ trol,  xtxum in Trol, 
5. chirixc le vech chirixc chic vi in canabahem nac quin 
хі tixk le gwetx, txi risk frik bW in — kanabahem — naQ — in 
6. chi came = hun pot hi са cab y mifa chi  uxc 
txi Капи]. Jun  péot, jun kā käib { ти її шщ 
7. chinbehen — hun uec hoob y tostó on que oxib y 
tx" in beben. Jm ..., boh i kk o'n ke oib i 
8. mifa chiuxc  chinbehe  chirixc — ruquin ar —chielc 
mia Еі сарф tfx'inbehen — txirixk; tukin s=. Wieg 
9. y cantela ru quineb p! hoob an chal y misia nan tzama 
і. алыи: rukin eb рё čb antral io mira na'o tama 
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IO. ——- ma xic an chal ce rochoch y Dios le hal ruqn 
. Xik апа 38 тохох I Mir le bal tukin 
11. hii ich pupa hū hacha caib mifa mati uma 


jün jon D käib miia ц 
I2. cile: hü bech chi Yah.. q'ü y balom chà a m 
txirixrk fon- gweie btan ... Juan a von tran a уз]. 


13. biwbf hunyocote chich chi recha a luis Cal racah 
Gwan arwin jun yokoté. — Tali — ixi  retvan а Lir Cal, 
14. vacunac chácayah ^ hunyocote — chich  chire cha 





i tunk a yaj: Jun vokoté TI кї retxun 
15. Ja yat vi hovi y chac raby bahilom nac ocamc cháayah 
‚мап Vat br  jógw! axtxaqrab x +. па okamk, tan u yaj: 
16. hun acha ca pupul chi re cha luis Cal cha ayah 
Jun) Ux uj =. tel relxan  L£mór Otal, tran a yal. 


17. Balthafar Sanil — ju chic cha € precarabi chac 


Balthasar E Jun  txik  txank sar p Жав 
I8. ayah Vemno —— juah quinam xiyab neb 
à yaj, Jun aj  kinam —xivah . mh 
19. chi quehec һа sit ca pupul chi quehec rech cha ayah —— 
wi kebeg) рапа. {м Eeheq — retx, txan a yaj. 


20. hinca xa chi re cha vi jú yat van y qerosohil cha a yah —— 
Jun caja tmi reten bl Avan Yat, gwan xrrroje-ll, tsan a yaj. 

21. hū caxa mahi y ce roso hil chi re cháluis Cal cha ayah —— 
Jun сай, аЙ evrrejedl, tei retan Fui Aal, ixan u yaj, 

22. huntepic chi re  chanluis cal cha ayah —— 


= jun tep ik tri retin, Лып Gaal, їхап a yai. 
23. mu in pot van chicaz ruqui jü y [95992524] z laheb y tomin 
Jan... in piot gwan tai Каз rukin Jhan Yats, lajeeb. à  tumin 


24. Hi bahxa tac cal rahlaq! y назва ixcabha = һа 
txi kakaw, gwaqxa taq kal rajlunkil, .. pp ¿HU 


v[erasen]ach 
gwakatr 


25. o càcrud'n gafpar tü исса] chin to hac vi chac weal -chic 
o kamkrukin Gastar Ton, wur hal tx! in toj Aq bl, tannk; ox txik, 
26..y tzac tzi hotuc achal chi cacao —— ox petet chic in noc 
xia] її; Ótuk  antxal txi kakaw, Ox petet txik {п nog, 
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27. vena quin y quirae chin qe mac cha ayah —— 
gwey пац in tri Lira tx’ in Кеш åg, txan — a yaj 
28. havt le in choch р cheb  echanc  ruquin — anchal 
Aut le ш Ток pe tet eh ete rakin antxal 
29. vauib | carnicas | tul | o | pata, | turazno | coyou tem 
gwawim; gramaodi/ar tul, 0, pata, duram, korow, Leni. 
30. Com vech chi ru ch y dios ruquin in bahilom camenac 
Kamk gwas ni rutx i Dio, тїш ln... kamernaq, 
3r. cha ayah chi ruch eb mathalena chi ruch eb ah valebe 
txan пуа] [ADOVE STRUCK OUT] аласта с Wmi rota. éb aj-gwalebj 
32. atts regitores y cana vinaql y ratin ayah chiruch 
oe ay РГО, xknnagwinaqil i иш — a yap] bl ruiz 
33. luis Cal Cana vinac ex quin tziba y ratin ge martes 
Lui (kal — Kanagwinag éx Win tiba O ratin sé — martir, 
chi qa oxib y y be y po te ciempre mil y qui ni entos y 
txi sd oib 1 abe i po — dicembre mil y guintentei У 


g og 


. ochéta y tres anos 
bchemta у їкї tiaL 


f ee | dé do mange. m کر‎ 6 ragidor 


ial vaci mayor 
at larico mayor 


de temo 
" ah txió 











Gunzalo 2a ZH Oxib regidor. 
Mieres . a's de Caiman û a ТС mayor. 
гате Loreo mayor- 
juan Mendes, аә. 
aj-taih. 


Lines 1 and 2, which I have placed as a heading, are scribbled 
on the back of the original. 

Testamento..., Ramenag, ‘Testament of Mathalena [Magda- 
lena], wife of Hernandez, deceased.’ 

di hernátes, The first word must be short for something Span- 
ish, @ not being an Indian sound. In adopting Spanish words, 
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Indians turn @ into ¢; so the surname Hernández is written with a 
{to imitate Indian pronunciation. 

3. 52 лада... Santo, ‘In the name of God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost,’ 

сеу садау. Та neither case does the final y belong to the word 
to which it is joined; the first represents the possessive prefix x, to 
be joined to £aé@; the second is the proclitic £ See remarks (4) 
on the spelling, 

Dios. Indians say ‘ Jiex'; and it is commonly supposed that 
fiex is a corruption of Dies. This may be doubted, The same 
word sometimes means ‘pupil’ (of the eye). — Trox also appears in 
the vocable bantiaz (* thanks *), and is the base of Gari (‘ be thankful 
for’), Ifthe Greeks had conquered Mexico, it is likely they would 
have supposed the Aztec 7zcoU/ to be a corruption of Ücóc. 

JPA sancto, Where the original uses a long s, I copy it, The 
half-Latin spelling of these words, and, farther on, the constant 
spelling of ' missa" for misa, might be taken to signify that the scribe 
had learned his letters among clerics. The Indian for ' God the 
spirit' is Tiar Musizbej (musiz, breath of’ ). 

4,5, 6. tain thi... tei kamg, "I begin, then, my testa- 
ment, the record of my heart's wish, my heart's desire, respecting 
what is mine, respecting too what I have to leave when I die" 

4. (aix. Soalsoin the Cajabón MS. Modern speech would 
elide the a, making fín, 

retal rajom im LxoL An Indian rendering of the previous 
Spanish word, a practice frequent in the old compositions called 
' parlamentos.' 

5) 6, it tei kamg. This arrangement is now seldom heard, the 
£i being fully assimilated to an index of tense, and put first ; £r' in 
kama. 

In the spelling mae guin, of the original, the gu is merely a false 
repetition of the final palatal of mag. СЕ tic quid for tikid, line 4. 

6, 7. Jun piot,. , . tx’ in behen, “A shirt, and a grinding- 
stone [are to pay for] two masses to be performed on my behalf." 
Féet is the short, loose shirt, without sleeves, which is the upper 
garment of the women, It is of white cotton among these Indians, 
and frequently embroidered with colors, 
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7, 8. Jun [wugf], 50b . . . txi rixb ‘A [skirt ?| — five 
fostones I gave [for it] — [is to pay for] three masses to be 
performed for me afterward.’ 

чес. Such appears to be the spelling, but no such word is 
known. It has been proposed to read gwer (trousers): but I can- 
not think the last letter a miswritten +; besides the price, five 
fostones, would be too much. Josten was the old half-dollar. T 
think the word must be tg, ‘skirt.’ Among these Indians the 
skirt is a dark blue. It may be very voluminous. <A well-off 
woman wears as much as ten yards. 

8,9. rukin .. . candela. *Therewith candles are to go’: 
i.e. with the masses. This at least is one rendering, and perhaps 
the best. It supposes that the word which seems to be written ar 
is meant for the third personal pronoun zz, enclitic to rin, 

éantela for candela, See note on Aerndizs, line 2. An Indian 
word for candle is Ritu, though not much used in that sense. 

Q. rukin êb pî 00b. . . Бата. ‘So, with them, I ask for five 
additional masses, That is, with the first two masses and the 
subsequent three she gets the total of five; ‘additional,’ ] suppose 
is meant, to the regular office of the dead. 

pí. This particle occurs again, on line 28; and both times it is 
so written as to look like an abbreviation, which it is not. I have 
rendered fé here by the introductory 'so.' Better, perhaps, would 
be our ‘you see’: * With them, you see, I ask for five, etc. These 
particles f£ and 5i (especially pé) are out of place in a prepared 
statement or monologue; they belong to conversation. The use 
of them is evidence that the will was not a prepared statement, but 
ресей together on the spot with fragments of talk: and not very 
coherently pieced, either, as further reading shows. Throughout 
this paragraph (lines 7-9) the punctuation, and in some degree the 
sense, have been matter of dispute. I have given what seems to 
me the most natural, 

IO, 11, 12. These three lines present such a disposition of 
doubtful or unrecognizable words that hardly the drift of the mean- 
ing can be guessed. In the original, these lines are ina handwriting 
which is notably different from that of the rest, and some have sup- 
posed a different writer. 
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I0. mu xib. There is a particle of negation, wa, but no such 
construction as waatt. The least unlikely guess I can offer is that 
ma should be read wa, the present-tense index, which makes things 
intelligible as far as hal; Na rit antral... de hal, ' The corn also 
goes to the house of God ' ; i. e., to the church, doubtless to pay 
for the masses mentioned in the next line. The proceeding would 
be nothing unusual. 

rugn, short for writing rvguis, as again on line 25, where the 
abbreviation mark js written. The context of rwfin is as doubtful 
as everything else here. I should incline to put a pause after Aad, 
and perhaps translate ruin by ‘ therewith,’ referring to the corn as 
a means of payment This is one of the places where it is easy to 
suspect something missing, with the scribe's attention divided be- 
tween his ear and his pen. 

ІІ. асі сарири This mysterious phrase is the great erur 
of the will, It occurs again on line 16, and again on line 19; 
but with slight variations: acia instead of ack, and ca separated 
from pupal. ca might be ga (our); but more likely is £a (two). 
pupul has all the appearance of a noun formed on a base PUP, 
like Juku’ from LUK, дири! from Tur, etc.; but my inquiries and 
those of others have failed to elicit any pwp or pupul irom the 
speech of the day. Possibly the word might be recovered from 
the Cajabón MS, One Indian thought the word should be put, 
in the sense of ‘piece,’ ‘portion ;* but the spelling is plainly pupui, 
thrice over. 

As for ach, or acha, to most readers it immediately suggests 
the Spanish hacha. But if an 'axe' was meant, why say it in 
Spanish? Indians always use their own word, wa/, and so does 
everybody, talking Indian. Another suggestion is that the word is 
still the Spanish hacha, but in the sense of ‘torch, or ‘great 
candle,’ used in church processions, ete., and perhaps to be used in 
the 4414 musa, ‘two masses,’ which are now in question. But then 
this meaning is not suitable to the context in lines 16 and 19. The 
only thing in Indian, I know of, that ac^ could be, is the root ATx, 
found in afrab, *slacken,' “let go”; but there is no help in this, 

he hacha. Last letter probably a, though it looks more like 
in the original. These words may bea repetition ol the Jun ach, 
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or hun acha, already discussed. But the initial 4, of Macha, may be 
for f: and we might read Jun Jatt a ta mê, "a half of the two 
masses,’ /atr, ‘fraction,’ especially ‘half’; a, the. This would 
suggest that elsewhere the word acA should be Aach, ie Jarr; and 
we should understand the meaning to be that the corn, above men- 
tioned, and the other articles farther on (lines 16, 19) are to be ap- 
portioned between the two beneficiaries. 

таті шта. Such appear to be the letters. No meaning. The 
context seems to indicate a verb. We might therefore suppose ma 
to be wa, as inthe case of ma aif online 10. As for 4 wma, perhaps 
a final 4 is suppressed without mark, as happens elsewhere; we 
should then have the ending -man, of the gerundive ; and so finally 
evolve something like ma йштап, 'it is to be eaten" (fw, ' bite,’ 
'eat') But the meaning ‘eat’ does not ft, unless it referred to the 
corn, and in that case the word would not be fu, but Lux. 

I2. fri rizh jun guvetr, * after onc for me* ; meaning, apparently, 
'after one mass for me.' But the translation might be varied, putting 
a pause after rex. 

cha yah. The first letter of the second word looks like an x with 
an accidental ‘tail’; or it may be a misshapen y. If y, then the 
word is _yaj, ‘sick’; and we must assume the omission of the article 
'a* to complete the oft-recurring phrase fran a yay, ‘says the sick 
(one),' meaning, of course, the testatrix, If this reading is accepted, 
then yay ends the sentence. The two dots which follow are evi- 
dently intentional, and may be meant to mark a period, though no 
other period is so marked. 

TA y файн. The first letter cannot be a capital G, but isa 
capital I or J, begun witha flourish. Both Juan and jun are else- 
where contracted to ji. Here the word is doubtless jaan, the 
christian name of the person termed aromi. 

The latter word, with the spelling daii/om, occurs three times 
again. From line 15 it is seen that. Pal/em denoted a person, de- 
ceased, whose directions about some property are confirmed by the 
testatrix. And from line 30 it is plain that her baluifom was one 
whose memory she cherished. We know from the outset that she 
is the relict of one Hernandez. The conclusion is natural that 
ba(h)ilem somehow represents the word ée/em, * husband.’ I can- 


Ала. Aa, fo, JID 
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not believe that Jakiom has been transmuted into ór/om since the 
time of the will. The change would be too great, and without a 
known parallel. Al I can suggest is that Ashom may have been 
a collateral variant of the word, but confined to local use and now 
obsolete. 

fran a yaj, *ваув the sick (woman)," Here the strange hand- 
writing ceases, and I put a period. On the whole, the thing 
seems to mean that two more masses are to be said, for the woman, 
perhaps, or for her late husband John (Hernandez); and paid for 
in corn. 

13. Dwan arwn . .. a Luis Qaal, ‘There is here an iron 
mattock, to be owned by Lewis Caal.' 

tw bi, Неге да = фан = guam. See remarks (1 and 6) on 
the spelling, The will writes no accents, and the mark which looks 
like one is an abbreviation-mark tilted up; hence J = din; but no 
Indian word at all suitable ends in «4m. The û must then be read 
w,or gw, the hieroglyphic which looks like the Greek omega must 
somehow represent the letters ar; hence, finally, arin or afgwin, 
an obsolescent variant of arn. 

retxüm, The usual form now would be retra. 

a Luis Qáal. The use of the semi-demonstrative 2 shows that 
Lewis Caal was actually present; as in fact is stated further on 
(line 33). 

13, 14. tacai vacunac, ‘son of my eldest son." At least, this 
is the best interpretation offered. — It supposes that recak is meant 
for regar, * substitute of, frequently used in the sense of ‘son of,’ 
indicating in all likelihood that the father is dead. As for vacunar, 
it appears that in. Pokomchi there is a word rwacunae, meaning 
'my-eldest-son'; and the word was perhaps current at the time, 
in whatever part of the Kekchi country the will was written, There 
is no such word now in Kekchi. 

The use of certain forms (sé for sá, [и їн for jikin, [etx tor fe) 
indicate that the will was written either in Carcha or in the neigh- 
boring village of Chamelco ; more likely the latter. The Chamelco 
district, which is not large, lies between Carchá and the Xukaneb 
mountains, next to the Pokom country. The church is the oldest 
in these parts, and has a chime of bells said to be the gift of no less 
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a person than the emperor Charles V. A fantastic effigy of the 
Austnan eagles is still apparent on the wall. As the emperor 
abdicated in 1556, the church would have been built at least 27 
years before the writing of the will. There is therefore nothing 
wonderful in finding an old Indian woman the '* widow " of a Span- 
ish colonist, and the Indians already baptized with christian names, 

I4, I5. Jun yokoté. . . trana yaj. ' Oneiron mattock John Yat 
is to own, as was the command of her [husband?] when he died, 
quoth the sick (woman)' The Indian fran, like the English 
'quoth,' is supposed to report a speaker's own terms. Hence, if 
bahtiom means ‘ husband,’ we should expect ‘im дато, *my hus- 
band,’ as we do find in line 30. But both here and on lines 12 and 
24 we find y óa(djilom, ' her husband’ (the y being for the possessive 
prefix xr, of the 3rd person), This confusion of ‘her’ and ‘my’ 
may be an oversight on the part of the scribe; yet it is an over- 
sight which could not occur in speech, and the scribe makes the 
blunder, it seems, only in connection with Jasons, 

10. friretran.. . a yaj, 'let Lewis Caal have it, says the sick ; ' 
‘it’ being whatever is meant by Aun acha ca pupul (see note on line 
11). 

17. Here follows the signature of one Balthasar, whose sur- 
name appears as Yan HA, ending with what seems to bea y 
scratched out, and es written above it. The initial letter is like a 
d, Greek fashion. There is no such surname in Indian; nor in 
Castilian either, that I know of. It has a Valentian or Catalonian 
look. 

Below this name are the letters eso, preceded. by what looks 
like the arithmetical sign of square root, This hieroglyphic I take 
to be a capital 7, and the whole an abbreviation of Testimonio, which 
in old Spanish was sometimes used to mean /es/go (' witness '). 
A line is drawn about signature and all. It is evident from the 
space occupied that the thing was not squeezed in afterward, but 
written then and there, before the document went further. The 
witness perhaps could not wait, and signed his name at the stage 
then reached; an irregularity quite in keeping with the style of the 
instrument. 
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Jin trik, tzank, * Another, says (she). 

precarabi, Mere gibberish; yet the spelling seems clear. PR 
is not an Indian sequence of consonants) There must be some- 
thing wrong, or something missing. The sentence ends at once, 
with the repetition of trant a pay, ‘says the sick.’ 

18. fun aj inam aiyab, *a single Anam (-wood) comb," This 
does not fit the following plural, «5: e^ £r? FeAcg, ‘let them be 
given.' 
меб, I read zh I cannot understand the initial +, unless it be a 
miswritten A, silent. eb tri kebeg, modem style tr’ eb Желге; СЇ. їн 
tri Lang, line 5. 

їй. Ай асйа са фириї. See notes on lines 11 and 16. 

fei Reheg retv, txan a. yaj, ' be it given to him, says the sick. 
To whom? Again the legatee's name is omitted. Both on this 
line and the preceding it is evident the sentences are mangled. 

20. fun caja... yaj, * One box let John Yat possess, that has 
a lock, says the sick (woman),’ 

саха ч» гаја, X and were used alike in Castilian, The mod- 
em guttural J was hardly known in Castile before thé end of the 
XVIth century, and was not general in the colonies till the end of 
the XVIIth. To the Indians a box was evidently a foreign contri- 
vance: To this day the word they use is a corruption of caja or of 
cajón. 

fe rosoku. A corruption of the Span. cerrojo, with the addition 
of the Indian “appropriating " termination, -i As an index to the 
scribe's proficiency, note that the c has. a needless cedilla; as again 
on line 33. 

21. Jun caja, maji... yar ‘One box, no lock to it, let Luis 
Caal possess, says the sick.’ 

mayi, Modern style would say maka. Maji, nowadays, means 
‘not yet,’ excepting in one or two expressions, like Traen mag maji? 
‘Why not’? The Cajabon manuscript also uses mari ata simple 
negative, without connotation of time. 

22, jun Тер... уау. ‘A chile field, let Lewis Caal have it, 
Says the sick (one). 

Lines 23-27 are parenthetical ; they enumerate certain assets, 
but make no bequests, It will be seen that these lines are sepa- 
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rated [rom the rest by a couple of scratches, or dashes, reaching 
into the margin. 

23. /un palin foo! . . . yal. ‘One pat of shirting of mine 
is on debt with John Yats,' as we should say, ‘on credit'; he owes 
her for the stuff. The woman, as we see further on, was a wcaver. 
With the Indians, weaving is a business of women ; sewing and tail- 
oring a business of men, even to the embroidering of womens' shirts 
(póot). John Yats may have been the tailor. 

pat, All that is clear is that this was some unit, in speaking of 
shirt-cloth. Some have wished to read pac, and render ‘a ent of 
shirting, etc. But the spelling paris plain, There is a fossil word 
pat, whose proper meaning is uncertain, the word occurring only in 
the vocable jwnpar, or jyumpat, *a moment, quickly, etc. 

Yats. In the original, the surname begins with V and ends with 
with z, the middle of the word being obliterated. There would be 
room for about two letters; and Vas (or, as the scribe would spell 
it, Fats) is the only surname that fits. 

23, 24. dajerd . . . rajlanéil; [worth] ‘ten silver (pieces) in 
cacao, reckoning them eight score each," The shirt-cloth, in other 
words, is valued at ten pieces-of-eight ; the piece-of-eight, or silver 
dollar, being reckoned, in cacao, as equal to eight score seeds. 
The rea’ was therefore worth a score. Cacao must have been 
scarce or silver plenty. A few years ago, before silver money dis- 
appeared, the rate was two score for a reel, and old men tell of its 
being even four score. 

gwagrxag. In the original, written байлас б = gw; the A is 
due to mistaking 4 for f; and the final palatal is missing — slurred 
over by effect of the following f, of fag. 

хабан ; written raálag' ¿ the second contraction-mark tilted 
up, as on lines 13 and 25. 

y bahil i e, abañilom (see remarks on дай от, lines 12 and 
15). No connection їз traceable between this and what goes 
before. As for the following £rca&a, all I can say is that it does 
not contain rkada (his, her, its, name), nor «éaé (* secondly '), nor 
anything else that might be fancied beginning with the possessive 
prefix x, as the scribe invariably writes y for that x. 

The next thing on this line (24) is an unintelligible sign which 
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has some likeness to capital upsilon, standing on what is perhaps 
one of the usual dashes marking a period, 

24, 25. jun gwakatr .. . trank, ‘A turkey of mine which 
died at Gaspar Tun's, seven score I'll pay [for it], said he' — 
meaning seven score of cacao. It is common to lend birds for 
breeding, 

gwakeatr. In the original, begins with v (= gw) and ends with 
ach, the intervening letters being obliterated; there would be room 
for two. 

gwug Fal, The original writes sceal, which most readers took 
for xal (‘earthen pot’), but an earthen pot would be no adequate 
payment for a turkey ; besides there is no determining word, such 
as јин (a, one), before uecal. Others have read d Lal (five score), 
turning the into a, There can be no doubt about the truth of my 
reading ; the w means gww -—y, as usual, is not recognized before 
the sound of w. The sequence wu is not Spanish, and a Spaniard 
is very apt to reduce it, in writing, to a mere U. guug Fal also 
accounts for the cc of wetal, And last, but not least, the meaning 
'seven score ' makes sense of the remainder. 

25, 26. ox Fal... kahaw. ‘Three score more, price of dog — 
200 additional of cacao. The Gaspar Tun debt, of 7 score and 3 
score, makes 200 of cacao, additional to that owed by John Yats. 

ox hal. In the original, the initial hieroglyphic, which is said to 
resemble the algebraic sign of variation, must be a sort of mono- 
gram of ox, 

rhag hi. Dogs and puppies, even the most wretched curs, 
have a price, and are not given away by Indians, but sold. 

26, 27. Ox petet... a уау. ‘Three spindles (-full) more of 
cotton I have, (which) in case that I get well I mean to weave, says 
the sick (one). — The ruling passion strong in death. 

gwey, represented in the original by те, 

nag, like the English ‘that,’ is here superfluous, 

in л Маў. Modern style, te in EFag. CE in tt Жат 
(lines 5, 6), and eb tai Feheg (line 19). There can be little doubt 
that the. y of the original represents tri in the present instance. 
There was frequent confusion of the letters y, 1, and ur. 

28, 29. 4 ut... tem. ‘And as for my land, why, let them 
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possess [it?], together also with my plantation; granadillas, plan- 
tains, alligator-pears, guavas, peaches, &eyows, tems.’ 

‘fein, modern /' 1a, eliding the vowel of the article. 

pé, ‘why’ or ‘well,’ etc, See note on fe, line 9. 

etrang. If there is nothing wrong with this word, it would be 
proper to supply refx, answering here to the English ‘it.’ Here 
again, as in line 19, the instrument omits to name the beneficiaries ; 
doubtless John Yat and Lewis Caal. 

gwawim., Written тан, Final $ and m are easily confounded, 

carnicas. Corruption of granadillas, a fruit I know only under 
its Spanish name.— £urazno, f for d.— £oyote, fem ; 1 have no Euro- 
pean names for them. — The names, except the last two, are sep- 
arated in the original by vertical scratches, meant às commas. 

30-33. Aam& gwetr... Luis Qáal, 'I am about to die before 
God, with my dead [husband?], says the sick (one) Magdalen; in 
presence of their worships [attesting ?], regidores, witnesses to the 
words of the sick, in presence of Luis Caal.' 

Kami, written Com. Final 4 not distinguished from the follow- 
ing y; ea miswritten s. 

balulom, See under lines 12 and 15. 

31. cht ruck eb is scratched out, the first time, to put in the 
woman's name, —a/i valele; the finale should be yJ. Fora contrary 
mistake see line 24. 

32. atts. A person acquainted with law papers of the period 
might know what this meant. I suppose it is an abbreviation for 
atestados, or something similar. Cf affe and aff, after two of the 
signatures below. 

regitores: f for d. But the imitation of Indian goes only part 
way ; the plural ending should be struck off, as it is in "arró regi- 
dor farther on. Regidor means a sort of town officer, like inspector 
of roads, or of police, of public works, etc, 

xbanagwinaqil. See kanagwinag, next line, For the scribe's 
abbreviation of the last syllable, ci. rivagi, line 2, and rajlanéd, 
line 24. 

tri rutr Luis Qüal | connect this with what goes before it, and 
so end the sentence. This punctuation makes as good sense as 
any, and seems to be authorized by the capital C of the next word. 
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As the other legatee, Tohn Yat, is not mentioned here, it is probable 
he was not present. 

33, 35. Aumaguimag éx ... años, * Ye are witnesses, I have 
written her words on Tuesday, upon the third of the month Decem- 
ber, a thousand and five hundred and eighty three years.’ 

Aamaguinag. The original, Cana vinac, was long a puzzle. 
Some Indians proposed #алауепаф (' remaining ') ; others gajenag 
(‘departed’); and what not. I discovered the word, under the 
form canaguenae, in reading an old composition which also gave 
the translation “jesigo! The wordis nearly obsolete. It was only 
lately that I found an. Indian who knew it — а man from Cajabón. 
There is a similar word for ‘ witness’ in the Kiche-chi. 

sé martes, I have not examined whether the day of the week 
agrees or not with the rest of the date, 

tri sá. After fri, the s@ must be accented : and the fact of its 
being written with a shows that it was accented, Otherwise the 
word becomes së, in the style of the will; and also in the style of 
Carchi and Chamelco tò the present day. 

і хде і ро Modern style would reduce this to either i &e f po 
(in Cajabon), or ave // po (Cobán); literally, “the moon's course,’ 

diciembre, written ‘te ciempre.' These Indians had a native 
almanac, with twenty months in the year; and the names of them 
are still to be found in medicine-talk. 

mil y guimentes, etc. All this might as well have been Indian. 

The signature which comes first is Gonsalo Meres. The next I 
guess to be Inés de Guzman. In the original, the part ines is 
underlined ; as for tecuzma [ suppose the ¢ and the cto be meant 
as Indian imitations of æ and p, respectively, as happens elsewhere ; 
and final » 15 often dropped; so I arrive at ‘de Guzman,’ The 
part ‘dò dom’ I cannot make out, though it looks as if it might 
somehow involve * Doña. 

As for alto and att, see note on atts, line 32. 

The third group contains one Indian word, ox) (three). The 
di before alguazil, is likely the same as the di before Hernandez, in 
line 2, q. Y. 'Zerzce' must be read Lorenzo; the e should have a 
cedilla; cf. the Portuguese spelling Lowrenco. This Lorenzo 
(‘majordomo * of the cade/do, most likely) seems to have signed for 
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the three regidores and for the a£guaci! mayor, — All the signatures, 
of course, are adorned with those flourishes, however clumsy, 
which these people consider to be as essential as the name. 

Last of all, at the bottom, is the name Juin Mendez, so I read 
it: ay-istd, ‘ scribe," 


I have supposed throughout that the reader is not new to the 
language. Be that as it may, there will be interest, and perhaps 
help for him, in the following short glossary, It embraces all the 
Indian of the will that has been read with confidence —the Indian 
of the interlinear. Meanings are given with the least amount of 
grammar; and no secondary meanings of a word are mentioned 
unless they conduce to the text. 

It is well to say, that many words as they occur in speech, or in 
the will, begin with gw, with r, or with +; and yet will not be found 
here under those headings. When that happens, those sounds are 
merely inflexional prefixes ; and removing them, let the reader look 
for what remains, Thus, not finding preawim, or refxety, or xay, 
let him look for awim, otretx, sag. See gu], т}, апай x/, which I 
have entered, for explanation's sake, as if they were separable words, 
like the prefix fn. 

No regular derivatives will. be entered independently ; they will 
be noticed each under the entry of its principal part; although the 
latter may not be used in the will. So. Jaan will be found 
under ayia, Eajolbej under ¡Rajol, exib under ox. 

Various. forms, as. /ajlan&u, [Fajol, (Rada, jixagil, will be found 
with a line drawn before them ; which signifies, that owing to the 
nature of their meaning, they can be used, in general, only with a 
possessive prefix, I sometimes speak of them as ‘ appropriating ’ 
forms, — Certain English words may be followed by (v.); which 
means that they are to be taken as verós, not as nouns, 

Accent will not be written, unless in a few cases; to distinguish, 
for instance, the tonic sa, belly, etc., from the proclitic sz, in. By 
accent I mean capacity for stress. The Indian syllable of accent is 
always the last—often, of course, the only syllable. For effects 
of accent, an enclitic word is the last syllable to its principal; a 
proclitic, a Arst syllable, 
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4, prochitic; one of the two defi- 
nite articles (the other being H or 
le), the, this, that, unemphatic ; Fr, 
ce. See note on line 13. 

&, prepositive; particle of intro- 
duction; may sometimes be ren- 
dered by Aus, as for, line 28. 

aj-, prefix of correlative person, 
frequently agent. aj-tsib, he of 
writings; see sib, 

aj, particle postpositive to nu- 
meral expressions, in the sense of 
eniy, Just, etc.; Jun aj, jeri one 

- a stinagic. ..., line 18, 

aj, ajok, ete., wrsh, desire (v.). 
/ajom,appropriating subve., ( one's) 
wish, wish (of): rajom in txol, ту 
Acari s teish, line 4. 

ajgwalebj, person of worship or 
authority, Acadman, etc. 

ajla, ajlank, etc., cownt, reckon. 
fajlankil, appropriating instrumen- 
tal, count (or), reckoning (of), 
line 24. 

akatr, turkey. 

antral, postpositive, also, wihal, 
besides, in addition, etc. 

aq, enclitic ; energizing or dram- 
atizing particle, without English 
equivalent. Attached to verbs, as in 
lines 25 (tojaq) and 27 (kem 4q), 
its effect is to put the action, as it 
were, in sight. 

arwin, or argwin, obsolescent, 
the usual word now being either 
ario (in Cobán), or abi, here. 

atin, werd, speech. 

/awa, or /Agwa, father (of), but 
only in figurative senses. [Not con- 
nected, apparently, with the ordj- 
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nary gwa, father.] awabej, or ag- 
wabej, ditto, undetermined, father, 
ruler, governor of a country, etc. 

awim firregular, of root aw, 
sow; cf. ajom and aj], Maté soon 
or Alanfed, craps, plantation, Span, 
siembras. 

be, park, road, course. 

/behen (in Coban /been or /bén), 
fo (of). Chiefly in prepositional 
phrases, following sa or tel: tx 
beben, ‘or op of,’ in more or less 
figurative senses; oper, above; om 
behai af; ci Gzip with gen. t'in 
behen, over me, on my behalf, line 7. 

bi, postpositive particle of re- 
sponse, real or constructive, indi- 
cating assent or corroboration, 
May sometimes be rendered by 
(толу yes,’ “tobe sure," ‘ then," etc., 
or oftener perhaps by the Span. 
‘fues.” tain tikib bI. ., 7 Zegin 
‘then’. 22, line 4. Attempts at 
direct translation, however, are apt 
to be clumsy or trivial. See pë. 

eb, proclitic and enclitic; pro- 
noun indicative of the sd pers. pl.: 
they, them; but often to be ren- 
dered by merely pluralizing some 
word in the translation, 

el, elk, elq, etc, go oul, come 
oul, Sp. salir. 

Etal, sign, token, record. 

[tx (in Cobán /€), primitively, 
mouth of; (23) that is of, for, or 
fo; (one's) ‘have’; the translation 
is usually effected by a possessive 
pronoun; or by a preposition, of, 
fer, to, followed by a noun or pro- 
Doun: EWEX, mine; of me, fo me, 
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for me; TEK Arr (hers, Hs, theirs); 
for him, for ..., etc. 

etxa [Erx + formative vowel a], 
etxank, etxang, ctc., ewe, possess: 
txi retra, r Aim possess (H); in 
the will, txi retxan, with n-aug- 
ment, See note, line 13. 

ex, proclitic and enclitic ; indic- 
ative pronoun, and pers. pl., ye 

gw /, possessive prefix, rst person 
sing., to names beginning with a 
vowel ; my, ctc.; sce in. gwawim, 
my plantation, see awim. gwetx, 
my “have, mine, see Jetx. jun 
gwakatx, ‘one my turkey, і. е., а 
turkey of mine. 

gwan, predicate of passive being, 
as y0 is of active being; existing, ía 
being, present, situated somewhere 
or somehow. ‘Translation usually 
involves some part of the verb йе 2 
gwan arwin jun yokot#, (here) fs 
here a maftock, line 13. But gwan 
often disappears in translation; е. р. 
when followed by à noun with a pos- 
sessive prefix: gwan x-cerrojo-il, 
having a dock, with a lock, line zo; 
more literally, (Mere) fs iie lock." 

This predicate gwan is not to be 
confused, grammatically, with the 
verb gwan, gwank, gwang, accom- 
panied by indices of tense. 

gwaqxaq, eight. 

gwey, if, im case. 

EWU, seven. 

hal, Indian corn in the ear. 

1, proclitic; an early * construc- 
tive" demonstrative, similar to the 
definite article, but now disused, 
excepting in the Cajabón style or in 
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certain traditional phrases. Where 
it occurs in the will, modern style 
would either drop it altogether as 
superfluous, or replace it by a more 
specialized form —li, Ае; ог txi, 
q. v. +1 Dios =li Dios ; i xbei po= 
misa (/wo 'of' masses). 

ik, chile (peppers). 

in, proclitic ; denoting possession 
by the 1st pers. sing.; my, of mine : 
in txol, my Acari, line 3. When 
attached to a verb, however, the 
possessive prefix is no longer trans- 
lated explicitly, but by means of the 
respective English pronoun: ta 
in tikib, / sha// dein (if); more 
literally, (if) вол de ‘my begin,’ 
line 4. Before names which be- 
gin with a vowel, im is replaced by 
the prefix gw/, q. v.; see also *n. 

in (identical in form, though not 
in meaning, with the preceding 
word; cf. the Sp. mi, which means 
both my and mej, proclitic and 
enclitic pronoun, rst pers. sing., /, 
те: in tzi kamg, line 5; in tzi 
kiraq, line 27. 

fixagil [irregular appropriating 
ofixq, woman], wife (ef). 

jixk (more commonly /ix), shin 
(of), exterior (of); txi /ixk, 
‘af shin of," hence oufside, behind, 
adoni, respecting, etc.: txi rixk 
le gwetx, respecting what / have, 
line 5. 

jogwi, Akewise > as also ; as. 

Jun, esc; a, an. 

k’, for the aorist index, ki, before 
any proclitic beginning with a vowel. 
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ka, grinding-sfone (for grinding 
corm). 

kii, käib, fw. 

jkabd, name (of ); sake (of). 

|Kajol, offspring (of), son (of). 
kajolbej, ditto undetermined, son, 
offspring. Cf. fawa and awabej. 

kakaw, гасао, 

kal, score; ox kal, fires score. 

kam, kamk, kamg, ctc., wie: 
kamk gwetx (‘wring is mine’), J 
am about fo die, line 30; kame- 
пад, dead. 

kanab, kanabank, etc, Mave 
Ст. у; middle irreg., kana, etc. 
kanabahem (or kanabaem), ir- 
reg. appropriating of kanab; sas 
pne has to leave, €. £., toone's heirs, 

kanagwinag, (ia? assures, wr?- 
west; Kanagwinagil, ditto, appro- 
priating, mufmess (fo). See note, 
line 33. 

Кав, едг. 

ke, keok, cte, gire; puf; рав 
sive, Ket, ete., with q-augment 
keeq. keheq for keeq, with in- 
trusive h, style of Carcha. 

kem, kemok, etc., roedor. 

ki, proclitic, index of aorist tense. 
See k'. Occasionally Indian uses 
the aorist where English prefers the 
perfect, as in line 33. 

kinam, A certain tree, and its 
wood, of which combs are made. 

kira, kirak, kíraq (independent 
neuter, though formed like an irreg. 
middle of the reduplicating conjuga- 
поп, сЁ Kana), ref well, convalesce. 

koyow, a fruit-tree, much like the 
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laje, lajeeb, ten. 

le, proclitic, Ae. This variant of 
li is now confined, so far as I know, 
to Cajabón style. "The Indian def. 
art. may of course disappear in Eng- 
lish: le gwetx, wal rs mine, 
Span. Je mio, line 5; lein txotx, 
my dand, "the land J hate," Ital. 
H sto ferreno, line 28. 

maji, mo! yef; mof. 
line 21. 

"no, in Carcha style, for the pos- 
sessive in, by elision of its vowel 
after the tense indices na and 0. 


See note, 


Thus na 'ne na in; о'п=0 
in. 

na, proclitic, index of present 
tense. 


nag, proclitic, wåra (thë con- 
junctive adverb), Maf (conjune- 
tion, not the relative or demonstra- 
tive pronoun), ar; пад іп іі 
kamq, wen / dre, as / die, line s. 

пой, cotton. 

O, (style of Carchá or Chamelco, 
and somewhat old-fashioned for x) 
proclitic, index of perfect tense. 
Indian, like French, uses the per- 
fect incessantly, where English 
would usually have the aorist: nag 
0 kamk, Fr. /erigu'i/ es/ mort, but 
English, wher Ae died, line 15. 

0, a/iigator-pear, Span. aguacate. 

Û, Gob, fre. 

ütük, ^wo Aundrea. [The word 
isa compound of û and tik, as is 
proved by interposition of taq: ë- 
tag-tuk, 200 rach, The dis prob- 
ably Jive; but of the part tük there 
is No certain explanation; it has no 
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meaning alone, and occurs only as 
above. ] 

otxotx, dwelling house, lodge. 

ox, oxib, Aree > ox Kal, 7 score с 
oxib i misa, 7 masses, line 7; 0X 
petet, 5 sndlefuls (of cotton), 
line 26, not oxib petet, because 
here petet is taken asa mere unit of 
reckoning, like Kal, the real object 
їп mind being the cotton. In 
other words, the use of ox, and 
not oxib, implies the translation of 
petet by *srnd/eful,! not ‘spindle. 
Similar remarks would apply to 6 
and Gob, ka and kaib, laje and la- 
jeeb, q: v. 

pé, particle (either postpositive 
or prepositive) indicating surprise ; 
which, however, may be purely con- 
structive. It may sometimes be 
rendered by such expressions as 
“Dear me!" "Butt" "Sees" 
* There nom !' + WAy /" So," ete. 
But these are clumsy and vague. 
pë, like bl, is best rendered by suit- 
able inflexion of the voice; or by 
a corresponding gesture; with bi, 
a confirmatory nod or toss of the 
head ; with pé, perhaps, raising the 
eyebrows. See bi, and note to line 


j petet, spindle ; spindleful. 

po, moon; lunar month, loosely, 
pont, 

púot, Indian woman's *shirf'; 
cotton ‘skirting’ for making it. 
See note on péot, line 6, 

Gaal, an Indian surname, one of 
the commonest. 
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r/, possessive prefix, of the 3rd 
person; Span. su(s); Eng. Avs, 
her, its, their, as the case may be. 
rixaqil, Ars wife (see /ixaqil), 
ratin, her words (see Atin). 

The possessor's name follows, if 
mentioned : rixagil li gwing, tte 
man's wife; ratin a yaj, words ef 
fhe sick one, the sich one s words, 
line 32; and direct translation of 
the prefix has to be abandoned. So 
in many other cases : txi keheq retx 
(de sft given, * his have," 1. e6.), be if 
proem fe hrm, line rg. See febr, 
jixk, /ukin. 

When the prefix is attached to 
the stem-form of a verb, the In- 
dian ‘ possessor’ turns up in trans- 
lation as the ‘subject’ of the 
verb: tai retxa(n) a Luis Qáal, 
fet Lewis Caal possess if (Indian 
idea: Be if Lewes Caal’s * possess ' ). 
Cf. under in. 

Before a consonant, T is trans- 
muted into X, q. v. The change is 
merely euphonic, 

(ea, Bey (of); hence, aside 
(af); хі ва (Гог хі хей), оп (ге) 
insite, tathin (if) ; ufon (a certain 
day, line 34). In modern style the 
full phrase, txi si, is used only 
when emphatic, or final (cf. the Fr, 
@edans); when the name of the 
thing follows, txi så, is cut down to 
tá alone (Fr. dans); thus the noun 
eA becomes a preposition; and it 
can bear no emphasis. For this 
unaccented sa the style of Carcha, 
and of the will, employs the variant 
se, q. Y. 
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së (in Cobin, s) proclitic (cf. 
Gr. &), im; al, on, etc. If the 
meaning of the preposition is 
to be emphasized, txi sd must be 

ta, proclitic, index of future 
tense. The Indian * future,' how- 
ever, has a variety of uses out of 
keeping with the English tense of 
that name; on line 4, * ta in tikib ' 
is better rendered by an Eng. * pres- 
ent’: J degin, J am beginning. 

tag, atonic interpositive particle, 
signifying that the numeral with 
which it is combined is to be taken 
in a distributive sense. The trans- 
lation, usually, involves such words 
as ! aprece' , * each", * every ': gwag- 
xaq taq kal, rizs score each, line 
24. 

tem, a certain tree, planted in 
gardens for shade. 

tp, body, fof (of anything); 
precinct, field, 

tikib, tikibank, etc, дегтя. 
Middle, tikla, etc. 

toj, tojok, ete., pay (v.). 

tsáma, tsámank, etc., beg, ask 
fer. 

tsaq, price, worth. 

tsi, deg. 

tsib, ' scripture! — writing or 
drawing. aj-tsib, writer, draughts- 
mam; scribe, especially serivengr, 
See aj-. 

tsiba, teIbank, etc., write> neu- 
ter, tsibak, etc. 

tul, paninin. 

tumin, wiver ; slverpiece ; money, 

Tun, an Indian surname. 
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tx", for txi, before any proclitic 
beginning with a vowel. 

txan, or with k-augment, trank, 
answers the purpose of our “says”, 
"заа", ‘guofh*; and like them, it 
immediately follows the language it 
reports. — Notwithstanding this ap- 
parent congruence of tran and 
! says", yet tran is not a verb, and 
does not of itself mean say. Its 
initial meaning, as examples in 
another syntax would show, is zo 
fite; hom or as. 

teagqrab, commandment, orders, 

txi, proclitic, af, fo; en; etc, 
Tzi /behen, txi /ixk, tai /sá, tad 
futx ; see /behen, etc. The closest 
parallel to these expressions, and 
often 4 convenient translation of 
them, is found in those words of ours 
which are formed with the. prefixes 
be-, d-, OT with-; as dehina, before ; 
toifArn, wilhou! ; ahead, asiern ; etc. 
These prefixes are the just counter- 
part of txi ; not merely in situation, 
and in want of accent (for they 
cannot be emphasized); but also in 
meaning, being 4 mixture of a/ and 
ѓо, 

tri answers to 7, orf, in expres- 
sions like Gtuk ... txi kakaw, 
200 tn cacaa, line 26, 

The uses of tad are multifarious ; 
ina way which might be explained 
as elliptical, txi has come to be con- 
strued like an index of tense, taking 
the same verbal forms with it as the 
future index ta. The effect of this 
tri may often be rendered by the 
Span. * present subjunctive’, or by 
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some sort of ‘imperative,’ or other 
future expression of purpose or ex- 
pectation, fo which, as it were, the 
mind is stretched: tai uxq, (Sp.) 
que se hagan, line 6; txi keheg, de 
H given, et ii be givet, W is do be 
given, ètc., line 19; . . . под 

4 tx'inkem, 0. COMON . 0.0. 
p" me Lo weare, or which J mean 
fo weave, line 27; naq in tri 
kamq (= naq tx'in kamq), es / 
(fook fo) die, line 6. This txi 
may be termed the index of ‘eth- 
ical" future, or ‘future of im- 
terest.’ The difference between 
this txi and ta may sometimes be 
ignored. 

trik, postpositive, more, else, 
other, Besides, foo, etc. : jun trik, 
another, line 17. 

txitx meta, especially fron. 

[txül Acart ; figuratively, Aart, 
orcas? > mind. 

txotx, earth, Гата. 

ftxum  (obsolescent), 
fancy, whim (of). 

/ukin (in Cobán /ikin), with; 
af (so and so 's), Fr. chez ; together 
with, ete. : rukin, with (Aim, it, 
etc.), eret; tukin Gaspar 
Tun, with Gaspar Tun, af Gaspar 


пет, 
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fun's, line 25. Though translated 
by prepositions, /ukin, like sé, is 
by rights à noun. 

ut, sometimes postpositive (cf. 
Latin gwe); particle of continua- 
tion, generally translatable by ‘and.’ 

/itx (in Cobán, and generally, 
Ju), face (of), front (of). tai 
futx, im front of, before, in pres: 
ence of; etc. 

ux, uxk, uxq, ^e dene, бе dxe- 
cuted, fake piace. 

xj, for T/, q. v., before a conso- 
nant: sé xkaba, ta dls none, line 
3; xtaum in taol (“str desire my 
Acari” jy my hear£! s destre, line 4. 

xik, p. — The final k is not a 
palatal augment, but part of the 
stem. Xikisirregularin having no 
imperative of its own; and is not 
used in. past tenses, 

xlyab, rom^. — The verb is quite 
different: té, téok. 

уа], пей. 

Yat, an Indian surname, nearly 
as common as Qáal, 

Yats, another Indian surname. 

yokoté [' wooden crook; yokos, 
(rocket; té, obsolete variant of 
txt, word], matiock (for hocing 
corn, etc. ), 


It is 320 years since the writing of the will; and considering 
the bad penmanship, the vacillating spelling, stupid abbreviations, 
omissions, want of punctuation, and what not, the wonder is not 
that parts of the document should be obscure, but that so much of 
it should be clear. Not counting repetitions, the known words 
established in it, surnames and all, are about 112 Kekchi and 36 
Spanish, Inspection of the dubious words, or groups of letters, 
shows that some 10 or 11 of them may be set down to Kekchi, 
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and 4 or § to Spanish, The proportions are small, and favorable, 
if anything, to the Indian. 

It has been affirmed that barbarian languages are unstable ; and 
even change so fast that a boy and his grandfather may hardly under- 
stand each other, The merit of the will is its violent testimony 
to the contrary. If “Juan Méndez, scribe," had been a better 
scribe, there would be little but the date to show that his Indian 
was not written yesterday. 

SENAHU, GUATEMALA, 1904. 


EXCAVATION OF INDIAN GRAVES IN WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


During the previous autumn (Oct.-Nov., 1904) excavations of 
Indian burial-sites were made in two places along the east bank of 
Connecticut river, one under the auspices of Smith College, the 
other by Amherst As both were successful in finding well-pre- 
served skeletons, a brief account of the results may be of interest, 
especially since little seems to have been recorded concerning the 
mortuary customs of the Indians of this locality. 

The Smith College excavations were carried on between Oct. 1 
and 15 at North Hadley, on the spot indicated by the accompanying 
map (figure 14). The northwestern portion of the town, including 
the branch road running northward, is situated on a level sandy 
plain, the bottom of the post-glacial ** Hadley lake," and this for- 
mation is prolonged into the bend of the river where it forms a rec- 
tangular field, the burial site. About this the land slopes down 
abruptly to the lower level of the present river-meadows. Almost 
continuous with the northwest curve of this is a rectangular knoll 
300 to 400 feet across, which is probably not a farther continuation 
of the lake-bottom plateau, but a sand dune, or drumlin. Local 
tradition locates here an Indian settlement, and although this knoll 
has been under cultivation for years and is now covered with a crop 
of clover, we were able to pick up on the surface several potsherds 
and a broken quartz arrowpoint, confirmatory indications of the 
truth of the tradition. At the present time the river lies at some 
little distance from both the village and the burial sites, except on 
the north, but as the bed of the river at this place has been the 
scene of repeated changes, as is evidenced by the traces of several 
ox-bows to the west, itis probable that at the time of the Indian 
occupancy the water came to the foot of the terraces, thus enclosing 
the knoll and the plateau on three sides, and giving the site an 
exceptional location, with an open prospect both up and down the 
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river. It had long been known that there was an aboriginal burial 
site somewhere in this vicinity, but the exact locality had become 
lost, and was rediscovered the previous spring (1904) by the chance 
plowing up of some bones near the northern edge of the rectangular 
field. The northwest corner of this field was almost immediately 
excavated by a representative of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, who found there the skeletons of two adults and a child 
of six or seven years. The right to dig in the remainder of the field 
was then granted by Mr L. P. Bullard, its owner, to the Smith 
College authorities, who located a claim along the northern side, 
adjacent to that of the Peabody Museum, but postponed the actual 
excavation until after the summer vacation. 

The burial site, where these excavations were made, is now a 
cultivated field, planted with tobacco, The field is covered with a 
brown surface loam, 14 to 16 inches thick on a level, below which 
lies a compact yellow sand of unknown depth. The skeletons oc- 
curred ш this latter formation, their highest parts not more than 4 
to 6 inches below its surface, or 18 to 22 inches from the top. As 
the color contrast between the brown surface loam and the yellow 
sand is a marked one, and as the top soil is very mellow from long 
cultivation, it was possible to scrape the loam into heaps with a two- 
horse road scraper, leaving about an inch over the sand, and then 
dig over the territory thus uncovered with spades. Although the 
depth thus reached was sufficient to disclose the skeletons, the chief 
reliance was placed upon the mixture of the two colors of earth 
which necessarily occurred over cach grave, a point which could be 
easily determined by watching the cuts made by the sharp spades. 
In each case the mixed earth formed an approximately circular area 
about three feet in diameter, the more superficial portion strewn with 
pieces of charcoal much mixed up by the years of cultivation to 
which the field had been subjected, 

In this way a fairly large area was thoroughly searched, result- 
ing in the discovery of two skeletons in good preservation. In five 
or six other instances there were uncovered the chara а 
of mixed earth with pieces of charcoal, but with no ace af cither 
bones or teeth, although in every such case the carth was excavated 
to a considerable depth, and careful search made. Whether these 
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spots indicated graves from which all traces of the human remains 
had disappeared, or had been caused by the uprooting of ancient 
trees, we have been unable to decide, as their exact similarity to the 
actual graves points to the one conclusion while the entire absence 
of remains suggests the other. 

The first of the skeletons found is shown in the accompanying 
photograph (plate xxii, 2), The sand, at the time of the excavation, 
was moist from recent rains, and held the bones well in place, and 
the skeleton was prepared for the photograph by removing the sand 
from above bit by bit, allowing the bones to remain absolutely undis- 
turbed. The only bones which had been moved before the photo- 
graph was taken were the tarsal and other bones of the feet, which 
are seen lying upon a piece of burlap at the nght of the figure, and 
the right tibia and patella, which became accidentally loosened 
during the removal of the sand, but were exactly replaced in their 
former position. In taking the photograph the camera was placed 
at the edge of the excavation, standing perhaps a foot above the 
highest level of the bones, and was pointed almost directly down- 
ward, so that the photograph must be held nearly horizontally to 
reproduce the exact relationship, 

It is shown by this that there had been some change in the orig- 
inal position of the bones prior to the excavation, due probably to 
such various causes as the action of water, earthworms, and the 
growth of roots. Thus the bones of the hands had wandered from 
their original position and were found at various depths in the vicin- 
ity of the head, some not being recovered at all, The bones of one 
entire finger were firmly imbedded in the earth that filled the cran- 
ial cavity and came to light when the skull was cleaned in the lab- 
oratory several days later. This dislocation of parts, especially of 
the smaller bones, which must have occurred long after burial, leads 
опе to be cautious in drawing sweeping conclusions concerning the 
original disposal of the limbs when in the flesh, although the reten- 
tion of the natural relationships of the larger bones assures us that 
the shifting of position of the limbs as a whole could have been but 
slight, as for example, a possible dropping of the knees from a more 
upright original position. It is thus sufficiently clear that the body 
was buried with its arms and legs folded up, the hands about the 
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head, and the knees close to the body, This is the Aacterstellung 
of German archeologists, and may be interpreted as an intentional 
symbolism, referring to a second birth, the position being similar to 
that of the child in the womb, The skeleton was headed almost 
due east, asshown by a compass, the face being to the north. The 
body lay upon its right side. A later examination of the pelvis 
showed that the skeleton was undoubtedly that of a man, and the 
sutures of the skull indicated that he was probably between 20 and 
30 years ofage. The length and breadth measurements of the skull, 
182x 135.5 mm., give a cephalic index of 74.45. 

The excavation of the second skeleton was not quite as success- 
ful, owing in part toa somewhat deeper burial and in part to the 
fact that the bones were smaller and more fragile, This skeleton 
was that of a small aged person, with a lower jaw of the extreme 
senile type, and showing but two stubs of teeth, besides two other 
alveoli nearly filled with bone substance. The general position was 
similar to the first, that is, it was doubled up with the knees close 
to the chest, but it seems to have been cast into the grave with but 
little care, as the face was directed downward. It lay upon its left 
side, with the head directed nearly to the south. 

No implements or utensils of any kind were found in connection 
with these skeletons, but the field has yielded an abundance of arrow- 
points for many years, and it is at present plentifully bestrewn with 
flint flakes. Baking stones, reddened by heat and often cracked or 
split, were found here and there in the soil, especially in the vicinity 
of the spots of disturbed earth; these were rendered conspicuous 
from the fact that the soil, owing to its formation, is naturally with- 
out stones of any kind. 

The Amherst College excavations were conducted a few weeks 
later by Dr Edward Hitchcock. These were also on the east bank 
of the Connecticut, but about six miles farther south by the road, or 
double that distance along the windings of the river, at a well-known 
locality between Hadley and South Hadley, where skeletons and 
utensils have been obtained in the past. The spot is known locally 
as "Indian Hill,” the name being applied toa low ridge of sand, the 
longer axis of which runs approximately east and west, at right angles 
to the nver bank. Its southern slope is abrupt, but its northern 
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dips gradually into the surrounding level. The east bank of the 
river at this place is apt to be undermined by the action of the spring 
freshets, and it is reported locally that this action once disclosed a 
skeleton which was seen protruding from the cut section of the bank. 
In the spring of 1900 the washout included the highway, which ran 
near the river bank at this place, necessitating the construction of a 
new highway some distance farther east; and in the cut which was 
made through the ridge for this purpose parts of five skeletons were 
found at that time, together with a number of stone implements, 
variously interpreted as hoes, hatchets, and gouges. It thus seems 
probable that the entire ridge was used by the Indians for burial 
purposes, and as little of the ground has been dug over it is to be 
expected that the ridge still contains considerable material. The 
ground is unbroken and covered with sod, and no excavation on a 
large scale has ever been attempted, In the course of the present 
investigation two finds were made, both upon the east side of the 
new cut. One of these was that of a child of twelve, the other a 
double grave containing two adults, lying side by side, with their 
limbs entwined. This find is of so unusual a nature that a photo- 
graph of it, given me by Dr Hitchcock, is here reproduced (plate 
ххїп, 1). | 

As will be seen, the photograph was taken in strong sunlight, 
and with the camera pointed almost directly downward, as in the 
other case. The skeletons lay with their heads to the south and 
facing west. No utensils or charcoal were found in connection with 
either grave, although, as stated above, many stone implements were 
discovered with the bones found four years ago in excavating the 
cut for the highway, the edge of which was but eight feet from the 
double grave. The relation of these implements to the skeletons 
does not seem to have been recorded, 

Surrn. COLLEGE, 

NORTHAMFTON, Mas& 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION ‘OF THE CHINGALEE TRIBE, 
NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 
Ey R. H. MATHEWS 


In 1900 | contributed to the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington an article entitled ** The Wombya Organization of the Aus- 
tralian Aborigines,'** accompanied with a map showing the geo- 
graphic limits of the territory within which it prevails. The 
Wombya or Wombaia type of organization is distinguished by the 
tribe being divided into eight sections, which intermarry one with 
the other in conformity with certain laws. This type із in force in 
the northwest comer of Queensland, the northern corner of West 
Australia, and over the greater part of the Northern Territory. 

Since presenting the article referred to, I have made further 
investigations respecting the laws of intermarriage, and have thought 
it right to report the result of my work for the information of the 
ethnologists of America and Europe. The Chingalee tribe will 
again be taken as our example and a table used to illustrate the 
intermarrying divisions, The names in this table are the same as 
those given in the table accompanying my former article, excepting 
that I have omitted the termination -i/a/A, which is common to 
nearly all of them, in order that they may occupy less space. 

l have also found it convenient to alter somewhat the arrange- 
ment of the sections constituting the two phratries, A and B, each 
phratry comprising four sections, The table shows the husband, 
wife, son, and daughter belonging to each of the eight divisions, on 
the same line across the page. 

If we take the first name in the table it will serve as an illustra- 
tion of all the rest, Chimitcha’s tabular or direct wife is Nungalee, 
which we shall call No. I. He can, in certain cases marry, Nala, 
which we have denominated his alternative wife, or No, Il. Or he 
can, subject to prescribed restrictions, take a Nana as his wife, which 

1 American Antkregologia, S, 8,, 11, pp. 494-501, with map. 
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we shall distinguish as No. TH. Moreover, Chimitcha may occa- 
sionally espouse a Namitcha maiden, whom we shall set down as 
No, IV. 





Taste I 
FHRATRY HUSBAND WIFE SON DAUGHTER 
Chimitcha Nungalee Taralee Naralee 
Chuna Nala Tungaree Nungaree 
A 
Chula Nana Chemara Nemara 
Chungalee Namitcha Champachina Nampatchina 
Chemara Naralee Chula Nala 
Champachina Nungaree Chungalee Nungalee 
BC 
| "'aralee Nemara Chimitcha Namitcha 


No. I is the normal or usual wife of Chimitcha, and is the one 
most generally married. No. II isthe next most frequently allotted 
wife. Nos, III and IV are not of such common occurrence, although 
quite in accordance with the aboriginal law. 

Again, Chuna marries Nala as his tabular wife, or No. I; he 
takes Nungalee as his alternative spouse, or No, Il; he mates with 
Namitcha as No. III; and he can marry a Nana woman as No, IV. 

Similarly, Chula and Chungalee can. marry either of the women 
opposite their respective names in Table I as their No. I and No, 
II wives. Or they can take a Nala or a Nungalee as their No. III 
and No. IV wives, It is evident, therefore, that any man of 
Phratry A can marry any one of the four women mentioned in that 
portion of the table, subject to the modifications stated above. 

Everything that has been said respecting the people in Phratry 
A applies to the marriages of the men and women in Phratry B, 
mutatis mutandis. 

In all cases the section name of the progeny is determined 
through the mother. If Chimitcha marry Nungalee, his children are 
Taralee and Naralee; if he take a Nala, they are Tungaree and 
Nungaree; if he choose a Nana, they are Chemara and Nemara; 
and if he be allotted a Namitcha, his children will be Champachina 
and Nampachina. 

Space will not permit the use of genealogical tables and expla- 
nations for exhibiting how intermarriages are regulated, hence this 
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matter must be passed for the present. By means of trustworthy 
correspondents residing in the territory of the Chingalee tribe, 1 
have been trying for some years to ascertain definitely how the to- 
tems descend — whether through the men or through the women ; 
but I am not yet satished. In describing the organization of kin- 
dred tribes in adjacent districts, Spencer and Gillen have endeavored 
to show that descent is through the men, but I am equally dissatis- 
fied with their conclusions. 

One of my most valued and careful correspondents has sent me 
following tabulated list of sixteen members of the Chingalee 
tribe, in which, at my request, he has given me the English name, 
together with the section and totem, of each individual; the totem of 
his or her father; the totem of his or her mother, and the totem of 











the offspring. | 
TasLE II 
Indivihua) (mas and woman) | Тоа el Totem of 
Ma. à Individuals Indivichual's 
Name Seccion Torm . apriag. 
1 | Charlie Chuna | Black striped | Hack stri Fiah Black 
E [$ E 
ta | Lucy(wife)) Nala Native bee | £ Native bee ! 
2 | Harry Chuna | Earthworm | Nut-gra Earthworm 
за. | Nora Mula [gurna | Black striped | Iguana | Iguana 
3 | Jacob Chuna Sleepy.lizard | Sleepy-lizard | Wallaby Мо 
за Dus Nana Sullky-anake | Solky snake | Dog } children 
4 | Old Ded | Chuna | Sleepy-lizard | Sleepy-lizand) Wallaby 
ge | His wife | Nana Stone knife Store knife | Dog | 
| 
| Toby Tungaree | Water snake | | Ground honey, 
ES Belle Nemara | Honey and | | Tree honey 
| bas 
6 | Rowley Chula Kangaroo Bandicoot — |l, 
6a | His wife | Мапа Honey Honey V faa 
7 | Palmer Chole Honey Nut-grass | lon 
7а | His wife | Nana 1 Honey 
8 | Jack Chula | Iguana | Streculia 
Ea i Nungalee es and) Wallaby Streculia 








In the above table, Nos. 1, 2, 6, and 7 are married to the normal 
or "direct" wives, whom we previously distinguished as No. I, 
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No. $5 in the table has an. " alternative" or No. II wife, No. 8 is 
married toa No. III woman, which may be called "rare," Nos. 
3 and 4 are united to "exceptional" or No. IV wives. 

According to Table II the children of Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
have the same totem as the father. Nos, 2 and 8 take the totem of 
the mother. Again, on examination of the totems in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth columns, it is seen that some of them follow the 
father, some the mother, and some follow neither parent. Other 
individuals have two totems, 

In other instances not included in this table, | have discovered 
that even among the offspring of the same parents there is consider- 
able irregularity — some of the children having one totem and some 
another. Iam inclined to think, however, that if one could prepare 
genealogies showing two or three generations, taking into account 
all the ramifications caused by the marriages I have numbered I, II, 
IIT, and IV, the laws of descent might be found more regular than 
at present appears. 

It may be stated that I am the only student up to the present 
who has reported the marriages herein referred to as No. III and 
No, IV among the Wombya or any kindred tribe; and no author 
has before attempted to arrange the sections composing the phratries 
as they now appear in Table I. The present article is necessarily 
very brief, but it is believed that it will result in shedding new light 
on the social organization of Australian tribes and enable investi- 
gators to start anew. 

PARRAMATTA, 

New SOUTH WALES, 


THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM—V 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 


IX.— VERBAL DIRECTIVE AND. LOCATIVE PARTICLES 

1. Magi, or mage. — This particle, which corresponds to maz 
of the Sawaiori languages, is used to express motion foward (he 
speaker; as Chule magi í hánom, bring Aimer the water: mannada 
hae magi? were you carried Aker F (did you: ride hither?), It is 
interesting to note that whereas in Polynesia the particle mraz is used 
also as a preposition ‘from ' (maica, Hawaiian, from where), this 
is not the case in the Chamorro language (ginz-mano, from where), 
in which it is used only as a directive particle having the sense con- 
veyed by hither (German her). It is possible that the verb maia, 
to come, is connected in some way with the particle mag, but I 
have been unable to trace the connection. 

2. Guatu, or guato. — This particle corresponds to afw of the 
Sawaiori languages; it is used to express motion away from the 
speaker (German Ain); as chule guato i Adnem, take hence the water. 
Guato ¢i manchagé na tano, forth to distant lands. It is not used 
as a preposition, but is simply a verbal directive. From itis formed 
a verb guágiato, to go to (German Ainge/en). 

3. DIRECTIVE PARTICLES ABSENT FROM PHirirErINE DIALECTS.— 
So far as I have been able to learn, these particles are absent from 
the dialects of the Philippines, They are essentially Polynesian, 
playing a far greater part in the eastern Pacific groups than in 
Guam. Їп Samoan we have au mai, bring hither; avatu, take 
hence; e mal ia w a'u, come hither unto me; o atu £a Josefa, go 
hence unto Joseph. In Hawaiian we have, e «tee mai, bring hither ; 
e awe aku, take hence; e Ace mal, come hither; e //o aku, go 
away. I have found nothing corresponding to this in the Philippine 
dialects, but the identity of the Polynesian and Guam directives is 
certain, 

4. Nae, or nai.—In addition to the above particles, which indi- 
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cate the direction toward which or from which an action tends, there 
is another particle very much used in the Chamorro, indicating the 
place or time al which the action of the verb is performed, This 
may be called a locative particle. It corresponds to the English af 
or on (French à, German an), in the adverbial phrases, at what 
place, at what time, on Monday, at evening. Its use does not ac- 
cord, however, with the rules of English grammar, since it is used 
with adverbs of place and time; as mano nae gaege, where at is he? 
agaian nae malo tao? when at did you come? page nar, at now — 
phrases which become proper in our language when changed to, ‘at 
what place is he? at what time did you come? at present." This 
particle is applied even to Spanish words which have found their 
way into the Chamorro, as este nac, here, at this place; nunka nar, 
never, at no time. It is also combined with the adverbial conjunc- 
tions an, gin, when or where, used to join a subordinate to a principal 
clause in complex sentences, forming anae, ginae, etc. 


X. — ADVERBS 

i. ADVERIS OF PLACE AND Moriox. — The common adverbs 
of place and motion are in reality abbreviations of phrases composed 
of the demonstrative pronouns preceded by the preposition gi, at or 
to, They correspond with the demonstratives very much as the 
French adverbs tet, lá (here, there) correspond with the demon- 
stratives cv/ui-c1, celui-là. (this, that), although in Guam it is the 
demonstrative which is the primitive word and the adverb the 
derivative. Thus we have: 

guini, here, from gr pínf, at this (place) ; 

guenao, there, from ¿í yerao, at that (place) ; 

guihe, yonder, from gf yu&e, at yon (place) ; 

From the names of directions are derived adverbs preceded by 
ipa, or by the prefix sar-, the latter of which has the effect of 
modifying the radical vowel as in the case of the article ў. 


Frimitive word With Iya With aan 

Auld, up iya Auld, on top sanáríó, above 
papd, down iya pafd, at the bottom  sanpápa, below 
Aalem, in iya halem, inside ranhálam, inward 


Ayer, Out tya Àuyong, outside :ankiyong, outward 
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Primitive word With iya With aan 

date, after ipa iafe, behind sanfdfe, on the rear 
lage, north гуа Гаро, іп the north ran/dge, on the north 
Aaya, south fya Aaya, in the south janAdya, on the south 
faltan, east iva kafiri, in the cast sankdfan, on the cast 
luchan, west iva fuchan, in the west saonfichar, оп the west 


In indicating the direction of an action the above words are pre- 
ceded by the prepositions falag, toward; gine, from, as — 
falaghuié, upward; gínehuló, from above; falag/uchan, to the west. 
falagpapd, downward : ginrpapd, from below; ginitatan, from the east. 

The use of the possessive suffixes with these adverbs has already 
been noticed,’ as — 
gt /ige-ke, on my north; gi Á//o-mame; on our upper side, above us; 
gi AXya-mo, on thy south; gf pdAd-wetyo, on our lower side, below us; 
el hitan-ña on his east ; gi menan-fitha, on their front, before them; 
el f@ehan-ta, on our west; sg? fdfen-fiha, in their rear, behind them. 
entals, among, between; gf éafa/o-miye, in your midst, among you. 

ADVERBS USED WITH LOCATIVE AXD DIRECTIVE PARTICLES: 

mano nae, mano nai, where? at what place? where at? 

enao nae, there, at that place; 

ayu nae, ayo nai, yonder, at yonder place; 

guaha nae, at any place, anywhere ; somewhere ; 

taya nae, at no place, nowhere ; 

este" nae, at this place, here. 

este magi, guini magi, in this direction, hither ; 

este magi nae, at this place, to this place (toward me); 

guenao guato, in that direction, thither ; 

епао guato nae, in that place (away from here); 

ayu guato nae, ayo guatu nal, in yonder place (away from here); 

todohá nas, in every place, at all times ;" 

iya guiya nae, with it, therein. 

Svrrix -naion, or -naehon, — This suffix often has the force of 
the adverb away“; as wafa£naehon 1 guinaka-mo gi famaguon-mo, 
thou-dividedst-zway thy property among thy children." 

1 Ат. Anthr., vol. V, p. 512; p. 29 of the reprint. 

t Este, adopted from the Spanish, is gradually superseding the Chamorro ims, this. 

* From Spanish feds, every, all, and the Chamorro 4d, indeed, really. 

*See Verbal Sufizes, fer, Antir., vol, Vi, p. 013; p. 65 of reprint. 
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2. ApvERBS OF TrwE AND SUCCESSION : 

pidge, now, today; pag? ma Aaane, this day ; 

pagohd, pdgegokd, right now, only today, just now; 

saya, formerly, in olden times ; 

hagas, formerly, once on a time; as Aagas magalahe hao, formerly 
you were governor. 

dimona, presently, later (literally, more ahead) ; 

monhayan, monkan, already (before a past act);? 

agupa, tOIDOITOW ; 

agupahd, repeatedly, day after day ; 

fragpefia, day after tomorrow ; 

nirab, yesterday ; 

énigabíia, i halacha, day before yesterday ; 

taftaf, early ; 

faleane, late, tardy, tardily (when spoken in the moming); 

poeige, fueRge, late, tardy, tardily (when spoken in the afternoon); 

am-am, betund-hand, tardy, a long time ; 

lí am-am, not long ; a short time; 

Ii am-amhá, quite a short time; 

seso, ses, frequently, often ; 

lazha, once ; fahagwa, twice; fafafu, three times, étc., are now 
obsolete, 

taplung, frequently; 

ébalar, ekákalar, rarely, seldom ; 

hafag, rarely, seldom ; 

falo, again, once more (French, encore) ; 

tí falo, not again, nevermore : # Aw-irao talo, I will not sin again; 

Jfinénana, firstly, in the first place : 

i mina-dos, secondly, in the second place,’ etc. 


With Locative Partic/e nae, or nai: 
figaian nae? when? at what time? 
ayo nae, ayu nai, at that time: 
pagó nae, now, at this time; 
taya nae, tat nae, never, at no time. 
guaha nae, at some time, at times, at any time. 


Adopted from the Spanish : 
siempre, siemprehá, always, ever; 


¡See vol. Yi, р. 5105 p. $0 of reprint, 
A From the Chamorro sina, and the Spanish doy, two, 
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nunka na, NEVET; 

éddarate, frequently, many times ; 

hadadia, folosdias, every day, daily; Aadadia hu-gdgagae si Yuus, I 
beg God daily ; 

yesta, frabía, already ; 

trabla, (in a reply, like Spanish fodania), not yet ; 

wntiro, mnabés, un biahe, once; dos Aeses, dor Maher twice, 

untiróhd, derepente, suddenly, all at once. 

afrasáe, tardy, behind-hand. 

entanses, then; anfes, before, already ; despues, afterward. 

3. ApvERns oF MANNER AND QuaLITY.— To express the manner 
or quality of an action the Chamorros use either a prefix to the 
verb or adjective, an illustrative adverb like renga (thus), or a 
phrase formed by the preposition ¢a/amg (like) and an object; or 
they may use an adjective or denominative verb to describe an 
action, placing the verb indicating the action in the infinitive form. 
Thus, ' The crow fies szejftly' is rendered Sahyao gumupo f äga, 
which is literally ‘Saft to Ay is the crow,’ or, in better English, 
‘The crow is swift in flying.’ In the same way nearly all derivative 
adverbs ending in English in -/y (Spanish -mente, French -sent,) 
may be used as adjectives or denominative verbs. 


Adverbial Prefixes: 

well, góf-, géf-, gés-; 

ill, chat- (from the Malayan jakar, ily. 

Nearly, almost, on the point of, katna-, ké-. 

Easily, readily, liable to, prone to, gusé-. 

It is interesting to note that the formation of many words in 
Chamorro can readily be traced to the use of some of these parti- 
cles prefixed to verbs. Thus from wor, well, and Ai, see, we have 
the verb gofu, or as it is usually written gwfr, ‘to love,’ literally, 
‘to see well.’ From this, by the interposition of the particle rm 
before the radical vowel (which has the effect of modifying it to 1), 
we have the noun love, gm By prefixing the particle a-, which 
has a reciprocal sense, we have agufi, friend, friends being those 
who look well, or kindly, at one another. In the same way a great 
many words are plainly traced to the prefix chat, ill or bad, апа лт, 
to sce: chatli, to hate, literally, ' to look ill' at some one; and from 
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it are formed cAimaiis:, hatred, and other derivatives. In a similar 
way from halo, in, and the prefixes pg anid chat are formed the 
words gef/unalom, generous ( ‘ kind-interior’), and chathinalom, mean 
(‘bad-interior'). The possibility of tracing many words to their origi- 
nal sources is an interesting feature of the Chamorro language, 
showing clearly that the words were formed by the Chamorros 
themselves, who use them in their primitive sense, This is a sharp 
contrast to our use in English of such words as benevolent, mal- 
evolent, benediction, malediction, benefactor, malefactor, the signifi- 
cance of the component parts of which are seldom brought to the 
mind of the speaker. 

Comparison. —In answering the question ' How ?' the Chamor- 
ros have a series of adverbs formed by the prepositional prefix fai, 
like, and the adverbs of place here, there, yonder, forming words 
which are all rendered by the English ‘ thus’ — 


haftaimano ? how (literally, what-like-which) ? 

taiguini, thus, like this (here) ; 

taigenao, thus, like that (there) ; 

taiguibe, thus, like that (yonder) ; 

taiguineha, just like this. 

Examples: Umafatinas ¢ pinti-mo gi tano taiguihe i Langit. 
Thy will shall be done on earth Ate (yonder) in Heaven, 

4A. ADVERBS OF MEASURE AND Decree.—The measure or 
degree of an action or quality are usually expressed by prefixes, as 
has been shown in treating of the verb and the adjective. The 
most common of these prefixes are : 


Беп-, very, most; feotaohd, truly human ; 

sesen-,' exceedingly ; magakethd, quite true : 

cha-, equally ; lá-, more, a little more ; 

achá-, equally ; chat-, incompletely, imperfectly ; 


“Ad (suffix), truly quite ; pinát-, excessively, too greatly ; 
“fia (suffix), more. 


Among the independent adverbs of this character are: 
' Sen and setem are in all probability identical with the Маһ сен (ira) amd ereen 


(seso), introduced in early times by priests or soldiers from Mexico. Thos we have 
in Nahoatl twa, good; see buaii, тегу росі; изеп Éwallj, exceedingly good. 
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тесе, ог теат, greatly, much ; kádfnahd, nearly, almost ; 


tilê, or did, a little; mampor, excessively, too much ; 
achaigua, equally ; lato, more (repetition } ; 
nakong, sufficiently, enough ; fokwe, besides, also ; 


palo, the rest, the remainder. 
Adopted from the Spanish are: sas, more; menos, less; denta- 
sido, too much, 
5. ADVERBS OF MoDALITY: 


magahker, truly, certainly ; síña, possibly ; 
magahethd, very truly, quite certainly;  sfatd, quite possibly ; 
ien- (prefix), truly ; fisifia, impossibly j 
fuente, perhaps, df, not: 
huguan, doubtfully ; senti, not at all; 
engo-mind, therefore ; gin sia, if possible. 
6. AFFIRMATION AND NEGATION : 

Aufiggan, yes; айг, по; 

Año, yes; senahé, no indeed ; 

Aud, I don't know ; IisiRa, it is impossible ; 

ıa, it may bê so; chamo /! ( precative) do not ! 

magahel, it is true; fimagahef, it is not true ; 

mandage, it is false; senmandage, it is quite false ; 

faya, nothing ; sentayahkd, absolutely nothing at all. 


IxTERROGATIVES. — Several of the interrogatives used by the 
ancient Chamorros have become obsolete; among them fia, how 
many,’ used in asking questions of time, as ‘how many days?' 
fafia, how many, in asking questions as to the number of living 
things; and Aai, how many, in asking questions as to measure- 
ments, as ‘how many fathoms, or arm-lengths?' In the same way 
Jakafa, how many times; is no longer used. These words have 
been supplanted by Avanfos, how many; and Awantos déses, Auantos 
tiahes, kuantos tires, how many times, how many trips, how many 
shots, adopted from the Spanish. The Spanish porgué, ‘why,’ is 
also used. 

In many cases the interrogative is followed by the locate parti- 
cle wae (or mat): 
` Identical with the Samoan fa, Tongan f4a, New Zealand Ai, how many. See 
Am. Anthr,, vol. v, p. $26; reprint, p. 43. 


аы. анти. и... 7—81. 
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ngalan nae? when? at what time? 

mano nae? where? at which place? 

mano? whither? to which place? 

guaiin? is it true that? 

ada, peradventure ; as ada ff mauleg? is it peradventure not good ? 
hafa? why? what for? orbe, why (from Span. Porqué) is now used. 
haftaimano? hafataimano? how? what like? 


XI. — PREPOSITIONS 

t. Crasses or Paerosrrions, — The Chamorro has a few primi- 
tive prepositions, some of which are used independently, others as 
prefixes, and others as suffixes, Like other languages it contains 
many compound prepositions indicating time, place, or order, com- 
posed of a noun and one or two prepositions ; as, ‘on top of,’ ‘inside 
of," ‘at the front of." 

2, Gi, — This preposition is the most frequent ofall. It has vari- 
ous shades of meaning, being used like the Latin ad’ (to) followed 
by the accusative; or in some cases like the Latm afwd or te (at) 
followed by the ablative, and like the English af (German an) in 
what may be called the locative. When it is followed by the 
definite article f, it combines with it, remaining unchanged, When 
followed by the locative article tya, it forms the combination jiya. 
When followed by the article îî, used before the names of persons, 
it is dropped, and the latter becomes as, 


f tîrî, the sea; gi fis, to the sea, by the sea. 
i fino, the earth ; gi fixe, on the earth, 

fangit, heaven, sky ; gl ngi, in heaven. 

famasa, table ; El demora, at the table. 


ipa Aita, our house (Fr. chez nous) ; giya Ato, at our house, with 
| ws, in our keeping. 

ime Mauda, Agafia ; giya ffagadfa, at or to Agafia, 
si Huan, John; as Hwan, to or with John. 


3. Nu. — This preposition is also very much used, and its use 
is sometimes difficult for a foreigner to understand. It may be 
translated ‘with,’ ‘from,’ ‘by,’ ‘in,’ or ‘of,’ and is used in many 
cases where in Latin the noun would be put in the ablative without 
a preposition, In constructions where, according to the usual Eng- 
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lish form, the verb would have a direct and indirect object, corres- 
ponding to the dative case of the person and the accusative of the 
thing (* He gave grain to the Athenians"), the usage of the Chamorro 
language corresponds to the Latin accusative of person and the 
ablative of thing; as, Athemenses frumento Шотен, * he presented 
the Athenians with grain.’ Examples: 

Vae-Aam pidge 10 £ agon-mame, Give us today our. bread, lit., * Pre- 
sent us this day with our bread." 

Pyufa i chamüha nu r xés, Cut the watermelon with the knife, 

ANafandibre-ham nu i taifaye, Deliver-us from evil. 

Madádalag hao nu t famagtion, You were pursued by the boys. 

Hachahlao i kahet nu í atagueña, He caught the orange with his left. 

¿Valie40 nu £ Jechi-ho, Cobvince me (cause me lo sec) of my error. 

ЖТа/айасие уд nu ¿ pati-ña, He threatened me with his gun. 

Hafanague yd si Palí und gramatica, The priest instructed me in 
grammar. 

Tisia yè makja du Acre, | cannot be forgetful of you, 

In English the usual forms of these expressions would be: Give 
us our bread, Show me my error, The priest taught me grammar, 
etc. 

4. Yan, — The primitive signification of this word is that of 
the conjunction ‘and,’ It is, however, used asa preposition, signi- 
fving with, together with, in company with. In the Chamorro the 
use of this preposition is not nearly so common as in European 
languages. Thus, Go with him, is rendered: Manaos enhamyo, Go 
ye two; or Dafalag ent, Follow him. With whom did you come 
hither? is rendered: ayi gaehochongano magi? or, Who (was) 
your companioning hither? I will go with father: St tata gachong- 
ho humenao, or, Father (is) my companion to go (in going). 

5. Gine, or gini — This signifies ‘from.’ Unlike the corres- 
ponding preposition in the Polynesian dialects, it is quite distinct 
from the directive particle (marî). It is often used as a prefix, as 
Gini-"wane hao? From-where (art) thou ? —forming a verb which is 
conjugated like an intransitive; thus, the plural of the preceding 
compound is Jangini-rsane hamye? From-where (are) ye? Gini- 
Hagat yo, from-Agat (am) I, is conjugated like a verb, ' to-come- 
from-Agat,” taking forms which correspond to the progressive, *I 
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am-come-from-Agating,’ etc. ‘This preposition can however be used 
independently ; as, Gini s mafaina-fa as ddan yan Eva, From our 
parents Adam and Eve; fa-nakuyong ginii taya + ion yan î он, 
He-made-come-out from the nothing the visible and the invisible. 

6. Falag, malag.— This corresponds in usage with the preced- 
ing, but has the opposite significance. With a noun or an adverb 
denoting direction it forms a compound verb, as. Fa/ag-tate / (Go) 
tothe rear! Moalag-tate i patron, the boy went to the rear, Fa/ag 
is used in the imperative, and malag in the present and past tenses 
of the indicative mode. In the same way we have: 

falag-moena, toward the front, to the front, forward ; 
falag-Aafan, toward the cast, to the cast, eastward ; 

falag-fuchan, toward the west, to the west, westward ; 

falag-halomtano, toward the inland, to the forest (Samoan f uta). 

falar-fasi, toward the sez, to the sea, seaward (Samoan f far).' 

7. Iyon.— This may be considered as a phrase signifying ' prop- 
erty ol, ' pertaining to,' or' belonging to,' formed from the noun трд, 
property, or attribute, and the ligation т, 'of' It has already been 
shown, under Possessives, how independent possessive pronouns are 
formed from this root ; as, ryo-£o, my or mine (property -of-me) ; iyon- 
mut, our or ours (property-of-us). In the same way we have 
iyon langit, belonging to heaven, celestial; iyon fano, belonging to 
earth, terrestrial ; fyon fafako, belonging to my father, etc. 

8. G e, or gai.— This may be considered as a preposition signi- 
fying ‘with, although it is usually employed as a prefix to a noun 
and is translated as a verb, to have. Thus, gai-salape si Huan, 
may be translated either John has money, or with-money (is) John; 
gdi-salape na taotao, may be rendered ‘moneyed man'; gai-cima hao, 
thou hast à home, or with-a-home-art thou; gdai-payo ya, with-an- 
umbrella-am TI, or I have an umbrella. 

9. Тае, ог tai.— This is the opposite of fat, indicating non- 
possession, and may be regarded as a preposition, ‘without.’ Thus, 
tii-salape sí Huan, may be translated, John has no money, or with- 
out-money is John, or moncyless is John. In the same way we 

! The Chamorros do not use the expressions. * landwarl' (£ wis] and ‘seaward! (i 
fai) to the same extent as the Samoans and other Polynesians, They usually designate 
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have 4ii-tutuhon, without beginning ; fáí-Ainebor, without end, end- 
less, infinite ; fár-chñi, without limit, boundless ; fiisnirapet, without 
difficulty, easy; tii-añaes i läte, without fear is the man, fearless 15 
the man. 

то. Mi and &.— These may be considered prepositional prefixes, 
mi signifying ‘ full of, abounding in, and ê signifying lacking in, scant 
of, poor in; as, mi-salape, abounding in money, rich ; #a-Aito, full 
of lice; £-Ainaso, lacking in understanding, scant of brains. 

it. Kalafig.— This is an independent preposition signifying 
‘like,’ like unto; as 4alafig guahe, like me; Lalañe patgon, like a 
child. 

12. Tai — This prefix, when used with demonstratives, may be 
considered a preposition, "like," as faignini, like this, thus, so; 
faignenao, like that; taiguike, like yonder. Ti wmañgis-hao taiguike ¢ 
palo, thou didst weep like the rest yonder (like yonder the others). 

13. Compouxp Prerosrrions.—The following compound prepo- 
sitions are closely connected with corresponding adverbs of place 
and direction. They are formed from roots which may be consid- 
ered nouns ; 


fona, mona, front ; gimena, in front of, opposite to, before, 
fate, rear; agitate, in rear of, back of, behind. 
дид, top ; gihilû, on top of, above, upon. 

papa, bottom ; gipapd, underneath, below, under. 


halom, inside, interior ;— gYAra/om, inside of, within, in. 

Auyong, outside, exterior ; giktyeug, outside of, without, out of. 
entalo, midst, middle;  gi-eutalo, in the midst of, between, among. 
ағара, right hand ; gi-agapa, on the right side of, on the 


right. 
akajrue, left ; gi-akague, on the left side of, on the left of. 
lago, north; giliigo, on the north of, north of, north 
from. 
haya, south ; gihüya,on the south of, south of, south 
from. 
Faltan, east; gibatan, on the east of, east of, east from. 
luchan, west ; gilichan, on the west of, west of, west from. 


14. PREPOSITIONAL SUFFIXES. — In expressing an action which 
is directed to or for some one or something, instead of an indepen- 
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dent preposition, a suffix is used, which combines enclitically with 
the verb in somewhat the same way as the Latin prefix ad (at) is 
combined with serári (to wonder) to form admirari, Irom which we 
derive our verb ‘to admire.” These suffixes, as we have already 
seen in connection with the verb, are -e, -ye, -ge. Examples: 


tolá, to spit ; toldé, to spit at. 

fiinog, to lower; innoge st Luts, lower for Louis. 

falag, to look ; falage, to look at, to look toward. 

fayuyul, to pray ; fayuyute yo s. Vuus, pray for me to God. 

sangan, to say ; sangane, to say to (some onè). 

adingan, to speak ; adingane, to speak to, to address, 

chule, chuli, to carry ; chuliye yo, chulse yé, carry for me. 

sansan, tò wipe off; sausauge st mana f lamasa wipe off for 
mother the table, 


15. PREPOSITIONS ÁDOPTED FROM THE SPANISH, — On account 
of a misunderstanding of the above forms and constructions of a 
similar nature the early missionaries introduced into the Chamorro 
the prepositions sof ( per), for ; and para, to, for, in order to. They 
also introduced the Spanish prepositions antes de, despues de (айег), 
Juera de (beyond), contra (against), and many others. In the cate- 
chism written for the natives such expressions as the following are 
common : 

para hamyo, lor ye; 

para ulaka, in order to get; 

para unáhanao, in order to remove (cause to go); 

Pot 1 tinayuyut, by the mediation, by the praying ; 

fet t minaañao nu sasalaguan, through the fear of hell к 

con fodo t minalagefia, with all his-will. 

para uasii fede t manmazas yan i mandikiki na isao, in order to 
pardon all the great and small sins, 

ХП.— Coxjüscrioxs 

1. CLASSES OF Coxjuxcrioss.— In Chamorro there are certain 
words which may be regarded as pure conjunctions: others may be 
regarded as conjunctive phrases formed by joining certain preposi- 
tions to demonstratives, while others now in use have been adopted 


from the Spanish. 
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2. ORIGINAL CONJUNCTIONS. — The original conjunctions are : 


ya, and (joining clauses}; lao, but ; 

yan, and (joining words); sa, for, because ; 

pat, or; gin, if; 

na, that (with present or past) ; kao, whether; 

nu, that (with future); an, if, when ; 

lü, nevertheless ; yan, if, provided that. 


3. Compouxp Conjuncrions.— These are formed by affixing the 
preposition mind (on account of) to the demonstratives, or the loca- 
tive particle wae (or wai) to simple conjunctions, assuming an 
adverbial sense and joining a subordinate to a principal clause 
in a complex sentence : 

enao-miná, therefore, on that account; 

ayu-mind, therefore, on yonder account ; 

este-miná,' therefore, on this account ; 

annae or anae, where, when; as Marae gë kiivus anae hachuda 1 
Aagd-Ha, He died on the cross, where he shed his blood. Апае тает 
ajagua-me .. . when thy wife died. . . 

ginnae, ginae, when, if (German then ). 

yagin, if, provided that; as Yagin i /aofae haguguflir ai Yuus... 
if man loves God. ..... when a man loves God. 

4. CONJUNCTIVE PHRASES ADOPTED FROM THE ЅрАМІЗН.— In 
certain cases where the Chamorro had no exact expression to cor- 
respond with a Spanish idiom, the early missionaries introduced the 
Spanish idiom itself; as the correlative asikomo (ast como), às... 
so; maséa, maskeséa (mas que séa), although ; kontóke (con todo 
gue), notwithstanding; mientras ke, while, during the time that; 
antes ke, before the time that; despues ke, after the time that; 
para ke, in order that, so that; pot ke (porgue) because that." 

Sometimes there is a combination of Spanish and Chamorro 
farms, as in such sentences as “ As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
so longs my soul for thee," the initial as of which would be rendered 

1 Este is adopted from the Spanish; it has almost entirely superseded the original 
imi of the Chamorro. 

f' The necessity for the use of the letter + instead of the Spanish e and gu has already 
been explained im speaking of the changes taking place in the vowels of such words as 
dole, fence ; i &efat, the fence (from the Spanish corral), which would have to change 
the initial letter c to gu before r if the Spanish system of orthography were followed. 
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by the Spanish «auem, and the correlative so by the Chamorro 
faiguenao or laiguike, signifying ‘thus.’ The expression ‘so as 
not," is rendered in Chamorro pera unmunga, 

5. INTERROGATIVES.— In case of the use ofa question in a sub- 
ordinate clause the interrogative adverb is used; as Nike talii hafa- 
taimano wíia-wafanlbre 1 ann-ta, Come let-us-see how  we-shall- 
make-free our-souls, 

6,. CONNECTIVE PARTICLES. — The ligations na and -n have 
already been explained in treating of the adjective and the noun; 


ХПІ. — IxrERJECTIONS 


І. TRUE INTERJECTIONS. — These aré used as exclamations, de- 
noting strong emotion. Some of them have evidently been adopted 
from the Spanish : 

Di, Behold! Look! 

Difihé, Just look! Only look ! 

Hei, Hoe, Hello! Oh! 

Uhu (without opening the lips), Ah! 

Ae (pain, or shock), Ouch | 

Nibe, Nihi (exhortation), Come | (Lat. penite.) 

Puf (aversion), Ugh! 

He, Hu, Pu (contempt), Pshaw | 

2. IMPERATIVES USED AS INTERJECTIONS: 

Lii, LIARA, Look! Just look! 

Gusi, Hurry! Be quick | 

Sabyao, Hurry ! Go quickly! 

Falago, Hurry! Go! Run! 

Láttanao, Begone! Get out! Go away I 

Ракакӣ, Silence! Hush! Hold your tongue ! 

Adahe! Beware! Becareful! Look Qut ! 

Cho (to animals) Whoa! Stop! 

3: From THE SraNisi.— Expressions containing the names 
Yuus (Dios), Hesus, Maria, are not held to be profane in Cha- 
morro. Аз in the Spanish, they are frequently used, and on the 


idm, Anthr., vol. ¥, p. §19; reprint p. 36, 
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Yuus-maase, Thanks ! 

Hesus (joy, admiration), How beautiful! How strange ! 

Hesus ke (contempt), What a miserable. . . ! 

Asaena (wonder), Lord! Good gracious! 

Ohalá (desire), I hope so! Would to God | 

Ai de mi (sorrow), Alas forme! Poor me! 

4. VOCATIVE sUFFIX.— After nouns in the vocative case thè 

suffix lao is used; as Tafa-lao, O father! Franciscodao, O St 
Francis! 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Chukchee. J— Material Culture. By WALDEMAR Восоказ, 
Memoir af the American Museum of Natural History. The Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, Vol. VU. Leyden: E. J- Brill. 1904. 
4^, 280 pp., maps, plates, and figures. 

‘The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, the funds for which were pro- 
vided by Mr Morris K. Jesup, President of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and which was organized and carried out 
under the direction of Prof. Franz Boas, had for its prime object, by a 
careful and thorough study of the primitive tribes still surviving on the 
northern coasts of the Pacific ocean, the elucidation of the great problem 
of racial, linguistic, and cultural connections between the two continents 
in primeval times. 

The results of that great undertaking are now steadily being pub- 
lished. So far, thirteen comprehensive issues on the archeology, linguis- 
tics, and ethnology of the tribes of the coast of North America, richly 
illustrated, have appeared. Now we have a new, comprehensive volume 
on the most important tribe of extreme northeastern Siberia — the 50- 
called Chukchee. This volume is by Mr W. Bogoras, the well-known 
ethnologist, who dunng many years has made extensive linguistic and 
anthropological studies among this tribe and its neighbors; and it is to 
his close studies that we are indebted for the discovery that the Chukchee, 
the Koryak, and the Kamchadal are of the same linguistic stock. For 
the solution of the problem of the Tesup Expedition, the close investiga- 
tion of the Chukchee is of the highest value. 

The Chukchee belong to that mysterious group of North Asiatic 
tribes (including the Gilyak, Yukaghir, Cott, Yenisei Ostiak, and Aino) 
which have been called paleoasiatic by L. Schrenck, and whose enig- 
matic trait is the complete isolation of their languages among themselves 
as well as from the great linguistic stocks of Asia. The isolated character 
of the Chukchee, moreover, as is shown by Mr Bogoras through his ex- 
tensive measurements (of about two hundred persons) and observations, 
is not limited to their language. Like the Aino, the Chukchee are enig- 
matic from an anthropological point of view. ‘Though having amalga- 
mated for many centuries with the Mongolian tribes, they present features 
strikingly different from the Mongolian type. 
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“Their eyes are straight, and frequently as large as those of Caucas- 
ians, and the p£4c3a occurs but rarely among them. Their hairis often wavy 
oreven curly. ... Fifteen percent of the. Chukchee of the Pacific 
coast have dark-brown or even light-brown hair, and beards are more 
frequently seen among them than among the Lamut or the Yakut."' 

Their folklore, which has little in common even with that of the 
Koryak — their immediate neighbors and a closely related tribe — af- 
fords additional significant testimony as to their isolated position. 

To this enigmatic people Mr Bogoras is to devote four large volumes, 
treating of their material culture, religion, mythology, and social organi- 
zation, besides their linguistics, which forms a separate series. The 
volume now before us takes up the material culture only (trade, reindeer 
and dog breeding, hunting, fishing, war, habitation, food, manufactures, 
clothing, games, etc.), giving an exhaustive and highly scientific treat- 
ment of these topics. 

The rule of modern ethnology —to describe every ethnographical 
fact or object with the minute objectivity of the naturalist, not neglecting 
even the smallest detail, but considering each as important — has been 
observed by the author in the strictest manner. At the same time he has 
been able to give to his objective descriptions an animated and life-like 
setting by numerous comparisons and enlivening details which reflect 
views of the Chukchee themselves, These he was able to present, owing 
to his intimate acquaintance with the language and the habits of thought 
of the tribe described, as well as owing to his comprehensive under- 
standing of the general problems of ethnology. We must await the 
continuation of this work before drawing all the interesting: inferences 
suggested by the present volume; but it already presents, besides an ex- 
haustive: picture of the material life of the tribe described, a great store 
of facts highly suggestive for a comparison with similar cultures of other 
primitive tribes, as well as for general ethnological conclusions, 

From the first point of view, the chapters devoted to reindeer breed- 
ing and driving, the most characteristic feature of the arctic regions of 
northern Europe and Siberia, are of great interest, As far as we know, 
this is the first attempt at so detailed a description of reindeer-breeding, 
and it were well if it were followed by similar descriptions of the peculiar 
form of breeding among other arctic tribes, "The absence, or at least the 
fragmentary character, of such information, is as yet the main obstacle 
to a solution of the question as to the origin and gradual spread of the 
domestication of the reindeer. How important such exhaustive inquiries 
are, can be seen by the difficulties experienced by Mr Bogoras himself 
in discussing the question. 
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The vast body of data brought forward by the author, including tra- 
ditions and survivals in modern life, suggest that, among the Chukchee, 
dog-breeding preceded reindeer-breeding, the latter being probably bor- 
rowed from the Tungus, the reindeer people par exeed/ence : but, strangely 
enough, the reindeer-race of the Chukchee, as it seems to Mr Bogoras, 
is quite different fram that of the Lamut, the one of all the Tungus tribes 
nearest allied to the Chukchee. — However, this question is still an open 
one, because, in the present state of our information about racial differences 
of the reindeer among all the arctic tribes of Asia, it is impossible to decide 
whether the physical differences are due to original racial differences or 
to mere differences in the methods of breeding or using the animals, For 
instance, the original, and even now the most usual, form of reindeer 
locomotion among the Tungus tribes was by riding with the saddle 
fastened on the neck; the Chukchee drive on sledges. For so slender 
an animal, and one with so little endurance as the reindeer, such differ- 
ent forms of treatment are factors that, in the reviewer's opinion, are 
capable of producing, in the long-run, physical differences ihat can easily 
appear as differences of race. Moreover, as far as the present writer's 
experience goes, the Tungus at the present time continue to increase their 
herds by capturing wild animals and taming them; but it is not so with 
the Chukchee, and this is not an unimportant cause for producing physi- 
cal differences independent of original descent. As itis, the fund of 
information about the Chukchee manner of reindeer-breeding is a valu- 
alle contribution to this question. 

Dog-breeding is treated by Mr Bogoras ona still larger scale, Close 
investigation and comparison of the methods of dog breeding and driving 
among the different peoples of Siberia have given the author an oppor- 
tunity not only of making an analysis of dog-driving instructive in itself, 
but also of deducing interesting inferences as to the great cultural influ- 
ences in early times among the most distant tribes of the North Pacific. 
The profusion of minute details presented by the author in this chapter, 
although perhaps a little tiresome for the lay reader, are of great value to 
the ethnologist, Everywhere we find old methods preserved among tribes 
that for centuries have lost all communication (compare the sledges of 
the Chukchee and Kamchadal), and instructive survivals that suggest ideas 
of relationship between tribes separated by many thousands of miles, and 
scemingly without any communication (compare, for instance, the custom 
of the Chukchee of putting the corpse, at a funeral, in a riding position, 
astride, and the usual manner of riding of the Gilyak). 

With the same acuteness of observation and detail as to minutim, 
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the author treats the other departments of material culture, making his 
work a storehouse of facts highly suggestive for comparison and deduction, 
to which the last volume of the publication of the Expedition, entitled 
* Summary and Final Results,"" will be devoted. 

Of peculiar interest to the ethnologist are the chapters devoted to 
ornament, decorations, hair-dressing, and tattooing. Without any attempt 
at theorizing, the author simply presents facts, and the facts show that all 
these phenomena are of religious origin. He says: “The tonsure and 
fringe are resorted to whenever it is thought necessary, for superstitious 
reasons, to change one's appearance; for instance, for protecting one's 
self from the spirits of contagious diseases, or by a murderer to conceal 
his identity from the revengeful soul of his victim'" (page 253). 

i Childless women tattoo on both cheeks two lines, etc., and this is 
considered as one of the charms against sterility. . . . Tattoo-marks on 
men are intended as charms against spirits" (pages 254, 256). 

‘Chukchee men and women embellish their persons with various 
adornments of rudest fashion, most of which are regarded as protecting 
charms or amulets. Most prominent among these are necklaces. Some 
of those who have been baptized add to them a brass crocifx... . 
Middle-aged men often wear a kind of head-band, It is made of a narrow 
strip of leather adorned at intervals with a few large beads. These oma- 
ments are also amulets. In olden times the attachments consisted of 
small blocks of wood representing protecting spirits, called ‘wooden 
manikins.'' Similar manikins are also on the breast-bands of the 
women. . . . Many men wear also ear-ornaments, generally by order of 
the shamans, .. + Single beads on long leather strings are sewed to the 
clothes, serving at the same time both as charm and as ornament." 

The ornamental designs represent also, as far as could be learned from 
the natives, figures of religious origin, as the sun, stars, mountains, rivers, 
and so on; and the same designs are to be found tattooed on the body. 

Attention should be called to the two introductory chapters, contain- 
ing a discussion of the general characteristics of the tribe; their habitat, 
climate, statistics, anthropological peculiarities, and lastly some consider- 
ations of former migrations, drawn from linguistic and folkloristic data, 
all of which lead to the curious conclusion of a southern origin of the 
Chukchee. One tradition, that about the boa-constrictor, deserves par- 
ticular attention, as all kinds of snakes are wholly absent from the modern 

ini Seep, 258. This is a remarkable fact, because wooden manikins are very com- 
mon all over northern Asia. See my paper on the lanu, lo the Transactions ol the Ris- 
sian Anthrop. Soc., 1905.'" 
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habitat of the Chukchee. Strange to say, a similar tradition was found 
by the present writer among the Orochee, thousands of miles distant from 
the Chukchee, on the coast of the Tatar strait. 

The volume is richly illustrated with maps, numerous text illustra- 
tions, and plates, all bearing on and elucidating the minute descriptions 
of the text. 

Before closing I will tike the liberty of correcting a slight error due 
to misinterpretation of one of Schrenck's plates. In the chapter on dog- 
breeding, the author gives a design of a Chukchee dog-harness,' a so- 
called one-hand ‘‘oblique'' harness, saying that ** this form of harness 
was introduced from the south," and adding that ‘it is in use among the 
Amur tribes, as may be seen from the description and drawings by 
Schrenck (1I, plate xxvi, figs. 3, 4, 5).'' Asamatter of fact the regular 
dog-harness of the Amur tribes, that of the Gilyak, is quite different, its 
peculiar feature being the absence of the back-band, the dogs pulling by 
the neck, This js clearly seen from the description in the text, as well as 
in Schrenck's plate (figs. 2, 3) quoted by the author. He has evidently 
been misled by figs. 4 and s. "The upper band, which he took for a 
back-band, really serves for holding a head-decoration for the dog, used 
on solemn occasions. 

Speaking of the senses of the Chukchee, the author says that ** taboo 
against bringing into the sleeping-roam any objects connected with the 
hearths and hotseholds of other families is founded chiefly upon their 
unfamiliar odor,'' referring to a case of a woman having fallen sick 
when seeing an old Chukchee wooden case brought by the author from 
another place. She declared that ** an unfamiliar odor given off hy the 
case made her feel giddy and sick'' (page 39). 1 would not try to ex- 
plain the individual case cited by the author, but I think that taboos 
connected with the family or clan fires and hearths need not be explained 
in such an unusual way, It would be more rational to suppose that the 
!! sickness" of the woman in the alleged case was but a nervous fit asso- 
ciated with the fear of violating a taboo, and that it also was an effect of 
the taboo, not its cause. Indeed, we know many cases where men have 


suddenly died after having violated a taboo, L.. STERNNERG. 


Conferencias del Museo Nacional. Sección de Etnología. Nims. Los 
Popolocas. Porel Proresor Dr N. León. México: Imprenta de 
Museo Nacional, 1905. 8*, 28 pp. 

This lecture, delivered atthe Mexican National Museum by Dr León, 
résumés part of the information obtained by him during his visit among 

^ Ser page 108, fig. 2$, 4. 
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the Popolocas in 1904—"o5 (the detailed monograph will appear in the 
Annals of the Museum). After a historical introduction and some notice 
of the confusion concerning the use and interpretation of the term jajo- 
leca, which Brinton once proposed to bar from the ethnic vocabulary, the 
author sketches briefly the ethnology of this linguistic stock, whose pre- 
columbian habitat was the southern part of the Tlaxcaltecan territory. 
To-day the area of the Popoloca tongue embraces Azingo and Mezontla 
in the state of Puebla, and several places in Oaxaca. In Guerrero the 
Popolocas are almost extinct, and such of them as are said to exist in 
Vera Cruz speak Mixe. The Pupulucas of Guatemala are of Cakchi- 
quel lineage, and those of Nicaragua of Lenca stock: with both of these 
the Mexican Popolecas have been wrongly affined by various writers. 
Remnants of ancient idolatry flourish among them and witchcraft is very 
prevalent. Indeed, the Catholic priest is to them **no more than a wiz- 
ard endowed with a certain power, less, however, than that of their own." 
Endogamy is practised and the religious rites of the Catholic church are 
added to by many old heathen ceremonies. Snakes are much venerated. 
The influence of woman in society is great, and her word and counsel con- 
trol all actions, The vocabulary of some 2,000 words obtained by Dr 
León enabled him, by comparison with Mixtec and Chuchona, to prove 
the relationship of these tongues, The physical characters of these 
three peoples point also to identity of race. The so-called '“ Mixtec 
tye'' (as ihe author proposes to term a phenomenon which is ** neither 
the * Mongolian eye' nor the teratological epicanthus'') occurs in all 
individuals of pure blood among the Popolocas, Mixtecs, and Chucones. 
The archeological remains in the Popoloca country corroborate these 
conclusions: **The Popolocas, Chuchones, and Mixtecas belong to the 
same ethnic family." ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


La Coleccion Bogriani de Tipos indigenas de Sudamerica Central.  Pub- 
licada por Rosert Lemmans-Nrrsche, Dr phil. et med. Buenos 
Aires, 1904. Casa Editora de R. Rosauer, Rivadavia 571. Suple- 
mento, Buenos Aires: rgoq. 

As the accompanying brief catalogue in Spanish and German ex- 
plains, this collection of rea photographs (the Supplement adds 14 
more) of men, women, and children, of various Indian tribes of central 
South America, is the posthumous work of Guido Boggiani, the ethnologist, 
who fell a victim to some of the savages of the Gran Chaco à year or 
two ago. ‘The reproductions, excellently done, are оп cards, rather 
larger than postals, with titles in Spanish only; the catalogue gives the 
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German translations, however. The tribes represented are: Sanapaná, 
1; Angaité, 3; Lengua, 5; belonging to the Maskoi stock. Caduveo 
(Mbayá), t5; Toba, 1; Payagua, 6; of the Guaicurü stock. Bororó, 
4. Chamacoco, 79. This makes altogether a most valuable album for 
the ethnologist in easily usable form covering considerable variety of 
aboriginal life and activity, and is a welcome addition to the eye- 
data of distant Indian tribes. Among the most interesting pictures are 
a Sanapaná Indian with tame parrots, No. 1; a Mbayá with bow and 
arrow, No. 13; Indian holding a snake, Nos. 42-43; Indian with 
labret, No. so ; Indian woman carrying infant in net, Nos. 87 and 89; a 
group of children, Nos. g5a and 358, There are a number of fine 
pictures of old men. ‘Tattooing is well represented in Nos. 16-19, 21- 
24, 77-81, 85, 86, 93, 04; and those who argue for a connection between 
these South American Indians and the Polynesians may find some conso- 
lation in the resemblances suggested by the tattooed aborigines of the 
Chaco in comparison with Maori chiefs, etc. Dr Lehmann-Nitsche has 
both performed a pious deed and benefited anthropology by editing this 
collection, ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Zeitschrift Jär Demographie und Statistik der Juden. Berlin. 4°. 
Under this title a new monthly, devoted to the anthropology and 
statistics of the Jews, made its appearance at the commencement of the 
present year. It is edited by Dr Arthur Ruppin, under the auspices of 
the Bureau for Statistics of the Jews in Berlin. Within the compass of 
sixteen small quarto pages, of which each number is composed, a large 
amount of readable matter and interesting information js compressed, 
and, although it has to do with the anthropological, sociological, and 
economic features of a special people, the tone and tenor of the journal 
are entirely objective, sine fra ef stadia, neither polemical nor apologetic. 
The table of contents of the first two numbers will convey an idea of 
the richness and variety of the subject-matter, Thus, the January num- 
ber contains (1) under the heading H Abhandlungen": Contribution 
to the Physical Anthropology of the Jews, by Prof. F, y. Luschan ; Mar- 
riages between Jews and Christians in Copenhagen during 1880-1903, 
by Julius Salomon; Criminality among Christians and Jews in Germany 
during 1899-1902, by Dr A. Ruppin, (2) Under the heading **Sta- 
tistisches Archiv '" : Changes in the Local Distribution of the Jews in 
Germany since 1871; The Jewish Population of Wiürttenberg ; Mixed 
Marriages in Hamburg ; Education in Prussia; The Number of Foreigners 
m thé Kingdom of Saxony; Statistics of Vocations in Austria on the 
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Basis of the Census of 1900; Mixed Marriages in Buda-Pesth ; The Jews 
in Italy according to the Census of 19013 Immigration into the United 
States; The Jews in British India. In the February issue appear: (1) 
The Conception of the Jews of their being a Chosen People and its Bio- 
logical Significance, by Curt Michaelis; The Pan-Jewish Labor Union 
in Russia, Poland, and Lithuania, by Esther Schneerson ; (3) Age Sta- 
tistics of Christians and Jews in Hamburg ; Criminality among the Jews 
in the Netherlands; Cities in Germany with more than 1,000 Jewish 
Inhabitants; Results of the Census of 1900 in Serbia; The Jews of the 
Oasis Mzab; The Vernacular of the Jews in Austria; Census of 1901 in 
New South Wales; The Jewish Colonies in India. 
I. M. CASANOWICZ. 


Romanische Meisterersiiler, unter Mitwirkung . . . derausgegeben von 
DR FRIEDRICH 5. Krauss. I Band. Die Hundert alen Erzáh- 
Jungen. Deutsch von Jakob ULRICH.. Leipzig: Deutsche Ver- 
lagsactiengesellschaft, 1905. 8°, i+, 1-141 pp. 

This volume by Professor Ulrich, of Zürich, is the first of a proposed 
series of *' Romanic Master Raconteurs,'* put into German under the 
editorial supervision of Dr Krauss of Vienna, aided Ly some twenty 
collaborators from among the leading literary critics of the principal 
German university towns. It is dedicated to Ancona, of “Cento 
Novelle Antiche,"" from which it takes its name. — The series, to consist 
of a number of small volumes to appear at the rate of six or eight per 
year, is intended to embody all that has endured as worth preserving of 
the countless short tales, midway between folklore and epic, that passed 
current among the Romanic nations, particularly France and Italy, in 
the Medieval period down to about the close of the XIIIth century. 
Many of these were of Hindu, Arab, or other Oriental origin, brought 
back by returning Crusaders and adapted to European ideas by knights 
and minnesingers. They are of all sorts, from Bible parables and 
miracle stories to the originals on which our best-known humorists have 
built their reputations. In construction they are all built on the same 
model — short, simple, and direct, as was necessary to appeal to illiterate 
auditors, who wished to be amused or lightly instructed, without too long 
a strain on their intellects. They are the prose counterpart of the 
ancient ballad, and the delight which the work affords to one brought up 
in the European tradition is akin to that with which in mature age we turn 
over the pages of the old fourth reader of our childhood, Each volume 
contains a critical introduction by the translator, with an appendix of 
literary and historical notes for each story. James Mooney. 
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scrap heaps of * curios", at 
fast disappearing. Great a ope ton 


a Nattowa! Maseom and ** Folk-Mu- 
ieum,” and ] museums to illastrate 
special subjects Lern Men, ete.) 
Banchi (A.) Intorno ai i ritratti 
ee Andrea de Sarto. р. F Anitrop., 





| Жушс н э XXXIV, XIV; 901-13, ph). 
ev Ha six portraits ia at М irea del 
Sarto, alleged to be in existence, From 
tases ы кка Nr. m. 
€ i 
тезеп а least three different in ales | 
which is Andrea is still doubtful, 


The somatology of eight 

strc bs i painting toe the Royal 

T Ani rnt, Honda 1004, 

XXX, ao) of color obser. 

hop 16-17 yeas age, 

and head-measuremenis of 200 compared 
with 56 


other boys of like ages. The navy boys 
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Binet ( A.) 


Bréal (M.) André Lefevre. 


Delvaille (J. ) 
Parts, 


school and 123 





than the tory and industrial 
school boys. — London-born boys are 
ofener darkereyed, durker-haired, and 
dolichocephalic, 


estions le technique oéph- 
ые О M. Bertillon, Àn- 
ria 1903 [1904], x, 


pae] T From measurement of 104 
it wes found that in 38 there 
difference in length of head 
when measured from the glabella anid 
шө кле aan in 29. the 
rst ет was less, in 37 greater. 
The individual differences s greater 
with the greater excess of the giabellar 
Tmeaaxuremesnt, 

(Е де Ec. 
d' Anthr: de Paris, 1 ху, 1—2.) 
Brief cee of "A and voz 
Among other literary efforts, Lelévre, 
the hating ology 3 blished two vol- 
umes of poems pantheistic in sentiment 
and classic in style and form. He was 
also the author of a translation of Lu- 

iws, 


маама (к. Philos., 
» 19604, LVI, 553-501.) The au- 
thor does not bol accept the theory that social 
| | ате min Nay cotas af 
portas ап 
ا ا‎ trl ant er 
terior. Human changes are due to lo. 
dividual minds, but science alone cannot 
create civilization. Mortal ideas, indi. 


vidual enerpirs acienti i 
йе ue ia LO == 


Duff (R. A.) Proverbial morality, (Int, 


tkic& Phila, 1 XIV, d 
bs a consideration of не ie ) 
marins concerning human conduct, etc., 
D, conclodes that “if the ileal of con- 


CHAMIEE LAIN) 


dact which most popular maxims present 


is not of very high itis at least a | 
many-aided and si деде one" 


For mot of the lar mazims another 
one of opposite impor exists. The sn- 
tagronisms, uncertainties, and contradic- 
tions of life are well expressed. 

Giu ffrida-Ruggeri [V.) Le ossificarioni 
di apari suturali e i parictuli divisi, 
(Мов. 2 Zool Iial., Firenze, 1904, xv, 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


4 "Treats of ossifications of | 


sutura] ‚ in relation to 
partetals, G. bolds that inter-central 
membranous spaces can independently 
f: Divided parietals may be real 
Г , one pet of the so-called 
+“ divided parietal ' being really an inde- 
pendent ossification in the. sutura! space. 
—— I) cenale infrasquamoso di Gruber e 
altre particalarita morfologiche nella 
regione temporale, canale interstiziale 
e processo ensiforme. (Ibid, 298- 
303, 8 fg.) Describes the occurrence 
uf Grüber's canal in two European 
(Roma Apulian) male skulls out of 
1,300 examined, t did not occur once 
in 4oo Papuan ákulls, amd the only 
other example was in an infantile Pern: 
vian skull. occurrence of the ensi- 
form process is noted in four Peruvian 
skulls, In the Italian &kulls when lt oc- 
curs (ex. 1* 350) it i$ not so typical, 
—— Gli pseudo-parietali tripartiti del 
Frasseto, tibld.. 590 E E 7o.) 
Eua of article by E таео in same 
обат ог Dec, T904- G. considers 
aani Fosari, Ranke, 
inn skull of the Paris Mu- 
F., can be int 
otherwise iban as divided parietal, and 
attributes to him **an ext facil- 
ity for NR divided Dem e 
theory of ossifhication o 
tal sutural spaces is advocated pert 
——  L'indice  tibio-femorale e l'indice 
radio-omerale (A. di Anat. edi Embr., 
Firenze, 1 I, 546-65.) "Phe cou- 
clusions of this i pepino si Fara macro are ри, 


бейту fo Ве 


according lo any 
The radio-humeral index is higher in 
male, and not in females (ms Calori 
maintained )1 the greater mre 
of the humerus in giants, relatively to 
the radius, is not proved. ‘Tarufhi's 


divided | 








де la Grasserie (R.) Det 
lu sexuali 
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by un augmeniation of radial length, is 
disproved. The majority of the 


lower races have igh anti-brachial in- 
dices, independent of stature. 
x: пае онус, ( A. d. Soc. 
om. di arme A (905, ХІ, extr, pp. 
1-17, 2 fgs. ) ur scribes with пейзпге- 
ments an ncrocep belonging to 
an individual cz. 8 years of nge, and dis- 
cusses the general subject (views of Top- 
inard sige Hanone,— lor Ibe laiter acro- 
cephaly and oxycephaly are synony- 
mous), The os closure of a 
great part of the coronal and of the an- 
terior part of the sagittal suture is the 
cause of the excessive reaction causing 
the peculiar form of the skull, its prog- 
айал, ete. The capacity "is 1,330 
ccm., the cephalic index Pr The par- 
е ге asymmetrica 


Partecipazione ie aan al pro 
greso i Riv Pop, Napall, 1904, estr., 
го pp) Discusses rüle of women in 
human props in ancient and modern 
times. [n the Homeric age àmi dorre- 
sponding epochs elsewhere womun repre: 
sented a progressive element; man was 
pries and warrior and conservative. 
oman's conservatism to-day is retro 
gression; she has been mechanized by 
religion, etc, and civilization. has lost 
infinitely much, Woman must be 
allowed again to infuse into human cul- 
ture her grace and gentleness, by acquir- 
ing a clearer intellect nnd a deeper Ho: 
trrity, Woman cesses to 
she tt twenty; what would man do if he 
were like status? Matrimony and 
child.hirth sre, after all, episodes, not 
all of life. 
de 
l'idée de la té dans le асе. 
(R. Philos, Paris, 1004, Lvi, 225 
46.) Author holds that sexual gender is 
the slowest and latest of several strata to 


‘correlation, ete., of heart, ‘liver, spleen, 


pan pra a O 
on fram 3 
Sy ais al DA ы Special 
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diseases and. want of health both 
tend to increase variability and reduce 
correlation. — Heart: kidney correlation is 
highest. In healih heart-welght in- 
creases with age, but the health hear- 
is much smaller than the beart in disexert 
м ت‎ of the average healthy bear. 
been anderestimated. 


de (F.) Determinazione della 
те e della forma dep organismi 


жудаа; e E Rom. di 
рыр M as X1, 17 

and distinction of size ( mass) 

nisms. Stalure ems 

to in the А of size, all organ- 

isme being reduced to a common stature 

f toco ania, and the somatie ooeficient 

' determined, The value of the 

К оп between brain-weight and body- 

weight i¢somewhot doubtful. In moman 

(he brain-weight is, relative to the body- 


rodillas bi Indices are 
not generally independent of the abso- 
lute iuisses of. organism. 


Helimich (H) Der Gütze'sche BBsch- 
ungunesser, (2. £ Eha, Berlin, 1904, 
xxxvi $85 3 fgs.) Gives results 
uf амаа with the GOtze 
scarp«measure, See American Aniéro- 
Райи, m к. tay Why $54. 

Herré (6. Le joumed de voyage de 
Rellun. 1n 
1904, XIV, 415-22.) Gives extracts 
tmiritime superstitions (use of ed 
shark brain ss medicine), the Hoitentots 
En уез pem bles more the 
сту ve voice of tran '' 
manners of the Europeans at bata | 
Java (they keep. 
them when tired), the Chinese. in fin 
(a аре MEE qued then as 
пом ji poisoning 3 E alare 
abandoned by 1 E parumours, 
Сане Cantu ndustriex, reli- 

» the orangutang 
Бү BRT "ig erii ra "jete from a Ms. 
ofthe 18h century (1754) b7 a by a ship's 


ten Kate Kate (H.) Di lane Cebra 
ori wed comen Brnschwg. EOS E pem 


Pila tiri mar birthmark (ongles өн) 
Asia, particularly 
Indonesia (they 


us PEL) : 

lian Indias ee, whites of Euge 
Dr ten. Kate concludes that the 

evidence in hand indicates that these 

"bine spots'' &re an isomorphism (in 





they are not ССА | 


ИТ 





[5. 5., 7. 1905 


the seme of Lehmann-Nitsche }, and 
“occur with different intensity and fré- 
quency in all human races."' Folk-lore 
in Japan attributes them to coltus during 
pregnancy ; in pers of China to *'the 
slap of a fairy," the mark of the king of 
the lower world, etc.; in Jara to the 
lick *" of dwarf-like spirits, the lick of 
à snake, etc. 


Lamieri ( Vittoria) Folk. ا‎ 


(E. di Peicol. Appl, Bologna, 1905, 1, 
26-31.) Author describes a game of 
proverba introduced by her into the 
school for the ferble-minded ul Bologna 
and the good results therefrom. 


o ce ber pent 


, CX 
faite dans rid de l'Inde. (Bull Soc. 
d'Anthr Paria, 1904, v* &, V, 33 
40. } зе 
чари at te lying, cic., of human 
À SE рс EINER 
odia. 


Tie principe af of the n 
was suggest 
the difference between the | UEM 


ing and the length lying to be about 
2 cm. 
(Ibid, 
$ Discusses various theories 
(айне Keinach, ) concerning 
origin of communion as practised by 
the Christian churches, etc. For L. the 
Catholic ceremony is à survival from the 
cannibalism of remote ages — antárepo: 
tkrophagy. The author looks upon 
oo as the greatest danger of 


von Lendenfeld ( R.) Bemerkungen über 


die Bedeutung der Rückbildung für die 
Anpassung. (A. f. Rassen- u, Ld 
SII MH 1904, 1, 293-7.) р 

regression for 
ерк Repression od unused pera 


BOF FADO Tek but 
i increases the marek Of te whale 


оган. To get need ort of the superfluous 
is an advantage, —to accomplish the 
trast, with the least expenditure. Nega- 
tive variation leads to the repression of 


what is un 
dade used, superfluous, unpro- 









(Amer. J. Paych., Worcester 
XVI, 2132-42.) General аста discussion. M. 
holds that there is an intimate connec: 
tion between the featores of the hand 
and the soul of mas," that its individa. 
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ality is ** no less characteristic than that 
af the human lace," and that ‘fin its 
features and capabilities is symbolized all 
that man has achieved in his long up- 
ward march from the primeval onre.” 


Mahoudesu (Р. G.) Poodre de cine. 
(R. de ee, d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, 
XIV, 332.) Note on a recipe of powder 
made from the skull of ane who has died 
n violent death, piven in a botanica] and 
published in 


pharmaceutical dictionary 







is in 1716 
Mann m ac Ғалы pio: (Intern. 
Quart... ,. Xl, 149-52.) 
Cea EE. Education and mher- 


fiance constantly increase the. differences 
between audits. The infantile and adult 
faces among civilized peoples are farther 
apart than ameng savages. Aristocratic 
amd soctally-selected classes have greater 
social ex ness, Er contrasts 
between the faces of men and women are 
greater among civilized than among sav- 
age peoples. 
Manourrier (L.) L'individualité de l'an- 
thropologie. (K. de l'Éc. d' Anthr de 
Paris, 1904, XIV, 397-410.) н 
at St Louis Exposition, September 2 
1904. General discussion of the 
vidualization of anthropal аз а dis- 
tinet science. Жаны na 
р cat aos 
olopica sociologie | 
ра and the connection of these with 
one another ls not to be ten, The 
p organisation of the science is 9 
р . The theoretic p 
ion of ite individuality in the minds 
of all anthropologists dominates all other 








questions. 

Mantegarza (P.) Primes linee di psicolo- 
gia positiva. n p. l' Anthr., Firente, 
1904, XXXIV, I4. , 193-241.) бес» 


lona XXV=XXXI, pesto of талаи 


сс c ац Leer мш 
thought of weak brains is low), etc. 
Miren increases NA Win y ol 
n biology and psycho Too 

== ioù is of more imp than 2 — 2. 
Juvia Afmerva applies to muscular | 
effort. 
Minakov (P. À.) © КЫҢ pipe volos. 
( Russk. Antrop, Zhom., Moskva, 1903, 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


de M 
I 


M ins 


dans Nes em de Paris, 
' Anthr. 0904, ¥" $, V, 
Discussion 


33! 


хо. 2, [-12, зр.) Treats of the grow- 
ing ray of the hair M. o opposes Met- 


v's pipmentephkagi theory —the 


rufvéAarT ure reall ntophors 
Pim $ y Pigmentop 


iehl, Kölliker, ete. 


let (A.) Les tumulus. (R.de 
d' Anthr. de. Parii, 1904, XIV, 

247-52, Ò fga) Treats of names, nuni- 
ber (exceeds 3000 in France — infinitely 
more have been destroyed withmit re- 
card) ; classification i troe tumuli or Ai- 
belles ; pseudo- tomuli: moive, duties, 
сїс.}; buffer due to mineta! exploitation ; 

Murge or more óf modern funeral 
caros, also callied pierrires; [эт 
or sepulehral tumuli of earth | barrows }; 
neolithic tumuli, ele, De M. holds that, 
except those buried directly in the 
ground, all dolmens were covered by 
Iumuli. 


The Round Tabie. (Tubs. 

Assx, Amer., 1905, 
XX, ane Treats chiefly of the 
Arthurian ** Round Tab aea CTS 
festival celebrated on some great feast 
day. Author seeks to show that *'all 
the known features_of Arthur's Round 
Table are found in primitive agricultural 
celebrations," the basis being Celtic 
folk-ciustom. 


Nicolle (C.) Reproduction expérimentale 


"s e Paks lë singe (C.-R. Acad. 
Tie, 1905, CXL, 539-42. 
Describes the i hieulstion ef of a tais 
Marani ninen with leprosy from a 
human being. Other related. experi- 
ments are in progress at the Pasteur 


Institute. 
Pearl (K.) A notable mirame in the 
theory of correlation. (Science, N, Y., 


1905, N. Sa XXI, 33-5.) Calls atten- 
Поп to ип Pe 
recent memoir On thy Aeery oF contin 
gency ana Ely relation fo association and 
normal correlation ( . 1904, 
1-35) їп widening the e of 

Jems ard material tie р, be effect- 
ively handled by biometric methods, 


nt(C. A.) Les races chevalines 
ei dans l'espace, (Bull. 





and critique of 
a recent article fe гаг 
Europe ei lei. Protaryens 
franc. Sch, 1907, 


in 
the As 


412-36. ) 
Zaborowskt 


resi ied en" 
As. A. 
e 


E 
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horses and those of the Parthenon. Nor 
were ihe horses bestridden by Cesar's 
Teutons mo smali as Z. thinks There 
(E20 eese IE Of. be ol Sore 

Wren We Cask, dep eis d 
ements of 


what might be ا‎ a 


horses. 

] [кеу Sas Sa un caso di osia 
Cd ei. e del palsta 
duro, (A 3 Soe ш Rom. di Antrop., 


perdi 2 Treats of bro 





years of re Facial asymmetry 
dental anomalies were also present, 
Hachitic influence is suggested, 


Preuss (T.) Der U der Religion 
und Kunst. EL Der Zau in Kürper- 
ofnungen. (6G 
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lotus, Broachwg, 1904, | 


LXXXV], 3 311-7, A 375-9, 388-02, 
го figs.) T the ** magie "' of the 
ily ngs in солена we the 


monies), m Ж le cohabitation { Feru- 
vitn e ceremonies for the 
rer "of nature, pexual orgies of 
gods a men), nisgic df breath (Breath. 
ing into mouth of woman as necessary as 
nos кгр seminis for completion of 

» magic of animal dances (men 
кел animals and increase power}— 
these ute matters of 1 , Tnt mere 
representations of scenes and ideas (this 
occurs after the dances bate become 
secular, of at a 


Salmon (F. 


[*..&., 7, 1905 


. (J.) Ein Oberkiefer mit Oberzibligen 
Corz.-Bl. d, deutschen Ges, 


E Ped liinchen, 1905, ut 57, 
Ï The supernumerary y teeth prew 
after the wisdom teeth in the twentieth 
year. 


Rhumbler (1.) Klaatsch's und Schoeten- 


sack$ Theorien über Abstammung und 
Urheimat des Menschengeschlechis. (A. 
i Rasen- u. Ge- Biol, Berlin, 1904, 
795-508.) Critical discussion of Kla- 


mal, or the tatis. 
try of man, m the feat car ا‎ 
sack that Australia was the scene of the 
ongin of mankind,—here the natural 
POTUM. lopment s Пу това ta 
e deve to сае а + iR, 
a Боа ble: 
e discovery of d red kann remains, 
etc, in Australia must occur before 
Sehortensack's theory can. have a status. 


) Influence du sexe sur le 
dessin, (Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 
ц, 1% 5, v, 332-7.) Dm S. bolds 
that drawing i$ homosexual and of the 
corresponding sex, —it iy easier for a 
girl to Saw à woman, керо to de 
a man. The personal їз е 
even İn famous e d 
“natural drawings" and "infiuenced 
drawings" The esthetic sense hardly 
appears, even with education, before the 

inteenth year, There exists in man 
an innate tendency to draw. Drawing 
ырен а Ше rare and in the indi 
viduul 


Shaler (N. 5.) Earth and man: an 


economic forecast. — (Intern. Quart., N. 
Ү,, 1905, X, 227-39.) According to 
Sy "he gens homo le one of those ex- 
MAGT: һи > da et o үт 
y area 

withstanding those influences Sich и 
about the death of organic pom. 
Man's intellectual quality ¢ him 
from calamities and. acci extinc- 
tion and ‘he ig not to from the 
earth et ee » but is to 
master it and himse 

teaching endeavor," i че AE 


СЕНЕ W.) Music and religion : 


a paychological riv Int + 
Ethies, Phila., a i '252-61.) J 
According to the author, ' muc an 
religion are rivals for the sine claims in 
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human nature, and to long as music oc- 
es it& present place in the general 
Spie eae we La look for no wide- 
spread revival in religion." 
D.) Three stages in individaal 
воле а) (Ibid, i904, Xiv, 81- 
9a. ee to show Ae 
individ ong y also in 
society, there exist three developmental 
stages: organization ; negative, exclusive 
self-consciousness ; reorganization be- 
paces growing sense of sell and deeper 


Strats (C. H.) Das Kind als Erzieher. 
Ме hrs. f. Erzhg., Wien, 1995, 
ld not only 


17-22, 1 Wes 
elle - E), Ne Баам also to 
let them educate us — especially in the 
light ol mens sana їп corpore sano, 
The child must not be rived of its 
natural and healthy instinct jor nakedness 
and its expression. 
Strauch (//r.) Ueber eine Methode far- 

hi onservierung frischer Leichen- 
teile für die Zwecke Page? scmatischen 
Anthropologie. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1904, xxxvi, 671-5.) Gives author's 
experience h the Littlejohn wet 
method of ng fresh parts of the 


bod jh hly approve А 
eats woman's Беа ies be е һу 
this method s Norv.. 1903. The 
resiism of the specimens ts remarkable. 
| (E. A.) Ueber P t 
bilder. (Schwz. Á. f. Mey An 
1 » with, 1-15, A rents 
of the ld APS pictures,” 
of which the author has seen some 
10,000 (at the Second International 
ess of the History of Religions at 

Hale y or memorial pictures for p grims 
an] devotees, of samts, etc. The pic- 
tures themselves, their origin, use, elc., 
are discussed, also the inscriptions on 


them. Their flourishing peri riod was the | 


time of the barok and Pai style and 
they were made in monasteries, atiy а 
e. g., at Einsiedeln. These Av 

still sometimes presented to child 

ta into coffins, or hung оп ое 


Symington (1. Joba Grattan's crani- 


omeler crankunetric methods — (T. 
Anat. and Phys 
2 74 4 з 
iaa in the Jy eres Journal of tiie 
olegy fot 1853, an pha for tracing 


kull, th 
B ca ее TEL 


ТОЙ, маара ES Se 


Volkov (Th.) 
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| Tenchim (L.) LW un canale perforante 


arterioso ra parietate) mella volta 
eéranica dell' somo adulto, (Mon. Zool. 
Ital,, Firente, 1904, XV, 101-10, 1 Гр. 
This omenon of arrest occur 
three times in 430 skulls of criminals 
and in Tao normal skulls investigated hy 
the author. 


Terman (L. M.) A study in precocity 


and prematuration, ( „of Psych., 
Worcester, 1905, XVI, 145-83. ) Treats 
of infancy, educztion and prematuration, 
over-pressure, criminal and eee 
and sexual precocity, prepa and un- 
balance, ese, a | There ME 
race-pretoci ividual precocity, 

^ prematuro " (the resilt of Guide 


Tovo (C.) Leforme od cranio nello svi- 


luppo fetale. (A. d Soc. Rom, di 
Ántrop., 1905, ХІ, 27-44) —Úires 
results of examination by Sergi's method 
of 86 Fiedmontese fetal skulls (second 
month 3, third 4, fourth 5, filth TE, 
sixth 9, seventh 7, eighth 5, ninth 11, 
í Of there skulls 37 were 
peniagonoid, 22 ellipsoid, 20 ovoid, 
Before the seventh month 96.9 Y are 
ellipsokd-ovaid, after that period 74.5 
pentagonoid. Normally, therefore, the 
fein] skull assumes from the seventh 
month of intra-uterine life a pentagonal 
form ; before this comes a distinct period 
with an ellipsoid-ovoid form. The pen- 
tagonal form in adult skull i& probably a 
Fetal residuum. Cephalic indices are 
given, 
Variations. squeletinjues 
du pied cher les аа) dans les 
races humaines. all. Soe d" Anthr: 


de Paris, igoh W S, IV, d 


1904, Y, 1-59, 201-131, 57 tgs, 172 
tables. led and wiles aluable mono- 
e xdi study af some 200 
штап subjects (43 Amerinds), §7 ahn- 
monkeys, etc, and 24 other 
animals. The European foot is the 
result of the very slow. anid шыр 
transformation of the foot of a climbi 
ancestor, the transitory forms of whi 
still occur in the Hat foot of the fetus 
and of modern savages, The arch of 
the foot is the most essential anihrapo- 
logical character, and the pees 06 curve, 
or relation between the height and the 


leni ol Ua foot, à un inpar Ерец 
Very important also are | foot 
new-born and the so-called 


supernumer- 
ary bones, In (Ье Луоб and the 
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gorilla. in part occur the beginnings af 
of teat rite upright. position and 
bipedal progression. 

Vram (U. G.) L'indice alveolare inferiore. 
(A. d. бе. Rom. di Anir., 190%, ХІ, 
49-51.) Gives the results of messure- 
ments of the ihism of the jaw in 
14 (males 17), 13 Furgiana 

males ¿and 6 Milanese skulls, accord- 
Bares e relation of the intergonial- 
е; tinê to the interponial 
(төш: An index below 103 in 
chin, above 103 a prog- 

' ا‎ alveolus and o retreating Chin. 

Here the relation of two linear mensure- 
ments Is substituted for the messuration 
of an angle. 

—— Un quarto molare in un cranio di un 
Cercocebus. — (Ibid., 2745 1 dg.) 
Hrief af molar in 


mel a fourih 
the skull 


a 








^" macaque irom ой 
— "very small, ns was the fourth molar in 

п оин skull recorded by V. 
a Н.) Oa. tibiale externum 
"a f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
M. 881-2.) Brief note on four 


e of this variation, one op both 
уыш (С. Е.) The origin and de- 

velopment of the Highland dirk, (Trans. 

Glasgow Archeol. s vip i 5, M. И 

32-42, 3 pl). Author dis 

the nepi Бар іа ше ater 

western En oa the 14th to the 


16th centuries inclusive." -Asa distinc- 
tive weapon the Highland dirk does not 
seem to exist earlier than the 17th cen- 
tury, although at that time the *' uuiver- 
MUS бык ugger knife was then in 
believes that lhe existence 
of Celtic ornament on 1 : 
wih and 1th centuries was a revival 
rather than a survival,’ 
Wilder (H. H,) Duplicate twins and 
double monsters. (Amer, J. Anat, N. 


Y., 1904, rod mns 4i fers d pb) 


M er ina. 


in twin gestations, 
triples: and other эе birtha, dupli- 
cates lower animals, relation of 


to double бурт clas- 
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з of the | 





[Ms Sy Ty 1905 


sets). Good bibliography (pp. 405- 
тү Among conclusions reached 
in this va е ш are these: 
Twins are either duplicate (invariably 
of same sex— ‘the result of the total 
separation of the first two biastomeres 
of a single egg) or fraterna! {of same or 
different sex — “resulting fram the si- 
imultanecus ri ing € ment Ln 
tiliration of право le eggs”? 

plicate twins a рач X 
other to the point. of confusion" ; fra- 
ternal twins may or may oot resemble 
each other. Symmetrical double mon- 
мега (i i) are closely related to 
duplicate twins ; unequal double mon- 
stera [autosite and parasite) are due to 
"the secondary fusion of two embryos." 
Twins show greater differences from 
each other in the soft than In the skeletal 


EUROPE 
Abercrombie (].) A method of arrang- 
ing British bronsé-age ceramics in chron- 
ological onder. (Trans. Glasgow Arch- 
tol. Soc., 1905, N. &, V, 5440.) Author 
argues that “the beaker ts the oldest 
brongé-age type in Britain, and came 
from the continent," Paper aredd 
imm full in. 7 uhr. Tist, London, 
1003, ХХХІ, 171-97. нр 
ере 1903, X. &, Y, 560. 
M o а, Die deutsche Kolonie Ris- 
Gouvernement Woronesh, 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, 5, LXXXVIII, 21- 
27, 3244. 15 , plan.) 7) Interesting 
account of the ! 
bensdorf in the Бетта оу о Voronci 
(founded in the latter part of the к 
ness TE nar ll immigrants immm Sulzfeld, 
lironmj &nd its people. The 
language fa Swabian with a few Little 
Russian loun-words The colon orig. 
inally numbered 209 souls; the popula. 
tion in 1902 was 1,192, practically sta- 
Попагу since 1881, The le have 
retained their Protestantian, thrift, and 
industry, Agriculture and cattle-breed. 
ing are the bases of material culture. 
Government interference (law of 1871) 
gave the colony a blow from which it 
never recovered, 
Ammon (U.) Dic Bewohner der Halli- 
fm. ( A. É Rasen T4 Ge. - Biol... Ber- 
m 1, кч, 1, 84-98 нин resume 
n * recent 
m Dar in en одай Bbionge Aanemeir- 
Mica MAR [ju тыл ын E | 
Tamu mite ae io a 46). 
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W. —€— gt ө Дт requen + кс m м 
ta i taiti н 
ш Gry и кыы 
fairs in the Frisian islands by references 
to his theory of the emigration of the 
dolichocephals, 
Anderson (L. F.) The Anglo-Saxon scop. 
(Univ. of Toronto Stud., Philol, Ser., 
1903, 1. 1—45.) Author concludes that 
“‘professinnal singers existed among the 
Anglo-Saxons as well as the other 
Germanic races of the Gth, 7 and oth 
centuries." The scop was Ad poet, 
sage, teacher, historian, 


Bardon end. 4 Bouyssonie (]. ef A.) 
Monograp TR de la gue a Nouilles, 
Corrtze, de Ee d'Anihr, de 
Paris, io х, 283-94, B ige.) De- 
scribes the ** Chez. Serre" near 
Noailles, condition and contents, —arch- 
ecological atrata, Aints, plercers and bor- 
ers, nuclei and flakers, etc. The “new 


tene hn Eire wi GC here The | 


fauna and implements of the cave attach 
it to 1he Ротова ынан epoch, 
There are analogies with Brassempouy 
Пу. One carving was 
The number of non-retouched 
finti wa great.! 
Bartels (P.) Ueber Schidel der Steinerit 
und der frühen Bronzezeit nus der Uni- 
Ets uke Worms a Rhein. (2. f. 
Berlin, 1904, xxxvi, 891-7, 
2 figs.) Gives accoun! of examination 
of some $o skulls in the. Paulismuseum, 
from the stone aye und the early bronze 
ме in the neighborhood of Wurm, 
wo bronzc-age (wo sione-ape 
types are distinguldhed, 
Fasten. | M.) Présentations des docu- 
atifs aux coutumes des Ma- 
uns ae du de Mont, Vendée. 
(Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1954, v* 
&, Y, 390) Notes оп two: series of 
F phs representing various | 
of *''marachinage," a *'maralchin" 
wedding, leida " dances etc 
See American Anthropologist, 1905, №. 
$., VII, 140. 
Borobro у Плая (Р.) 
OS 
та (Int. d "спам 
pug. 1905, t, 101-4 ves Ant 
pometrio data, weight, height, chert- 
Ea plan ee, feries 
ta s *' vacation colony" from fram 


Saragossa, aged 7-13 years. 
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"Les colonies sco- 


Brecht | Pr) 
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Ueber die Eolithen von 
Biere: (Z.L Ethn,, Berlin, 1904, XXXY1, 
750 Brief potes in addition to Di 
Hahne's account of the discovery of 
“oolithy"’ «at Biere, Saro The 
original] finder teema to have been 
August Rebe, a teacher, 


Bruce (].) Report and investigations upon 


the Langbank pile-cwelling. (Trans. 
Glasgow Archeol Soc, 1905, N. 5, Y, 
43-8, 4 pL) Treats briefly position and 
ошын, objects of shale (one show- 
ing humans face), shell, stone, bone (a 
highiy ornamented сот} und horn, 
bronze fibula, ene, 
(T. H.) Каро ап ahimal bones: 
ا‎ e dwelling, (Ibid, 
ins £1, 2 pl.) boss of e oxen (chiefly), 
deer, pig, goat, | were found. The 
remains correspond with d those found at 
other Scotch pile dwellings. "The ox is 
the or albifromr ec Celtic -horn, 
the pre-Roman domestic species Опе 
theep presents characters not found in 
any existing variety. 
- On certain points In Scottish ethnol- 
ogy. (Scott, Hist. Rev., Glasgow, 
1905, 1, 275-86 її figs.) Treats: of 
chambered. cairns, thelr contents and 
human remains — Author holds that 
when the east of Scotland was occupied 
by an Eur-Asian ( Ripley's ** Ae a 
кер, the west was inhabited | 
tribe whose customs and. eu fune 
have certain characteristic features, The 
Eur-Asiana brought with them the 
braber, — he food terze! was apparently 
nalive. There took place "a degenera- 
tion i4 fm of the [heran before the 
Eur-Asian type of custom and cultare."" 


Brydall (R.) Notes of incised and sculp- 


tired stones at (i) Lass; : (2) Inch 
Cailleach, Loch. Lomond ; imi es nt 
Glendaruel in Argyleshire. (Tirana, 
Glasgow Archeol, Soc., 1908, M. 5., V, 
а К pl. ) ные the stone еру 
.exog (7) at [диз found in a 
cairn, and a *""hog-backed ' stone and 
othes elles from the churchyard ; cross 
moms from Inch Cailleach ; and several 
stones from the churchyard of 
Kite, i district of Glendarpel. 


bed mottoes, etc, om arms 
and armor. (Ibid. 1-32.) Gives 
trumerous ingri tons from Scandinavian, 
Old English, en. Scotch, German, 
Spanish, and Oriental Weapons, ürmnor, 

powder-flasks, etc. Such inscriptions 
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consist of magic themes, weapou-names, 
words, monograms and devices, 
patriotic serrtiments, historical 
e maltos and legends, famons 
names and ams al 
лепет end places of of manufacture. The 
inscriblng of swords and knives (Corsica, 
eee is not yet extinct. 


A.) L'homme 3 lè mammouth 
A Ки quaternaire sur l'emplacement 
Se, Pari, Rennes. а. Acad. dl. 
190%, CXL, 168-9.] From 
examination of the region in question the 
conclusion iv reached that “al the period 
of the deposition of the lower 


ernary | 
man, elephant, rhinoceros lived 


fe the the valley of the Seine, on the very 
site of the modern city of Paris.” 
ah ), ne бошт. grote pee 
1.) Une nouvelle grotte 





hin ог Ug parois gravées, (Е. 

Èc d . de Paris, $904, x ХІҮ, Бч. 

4 lg) ын grotto ol Grèze in 
in 1904 (the 


eleven de e known), Hs contents, | 


engravings, ete. “The Grése grotte seems 
to pul sn end to questions ns to the mi- 


thenticity of these mural pictures, since Funde 


ilie sand and clay accumulation had long 
covered them up and indeed preserved 
the. few now existing — the cave was 
once "al of such mural engravings of 
bisons, harses, deer, ele. Their rudeness 
ч indicates their A The bison 

MS both horns 
represented nis and bona were also 


tan (A.), Breil (FASE, n 

seer hh ee р тишү 

La ne. (Ibi, 

LS : iga) Brief account of the 

ted wala ta Coes 

in the Dor- 

cored’ to thi кыйа, енен ie 

caves 

figures of ais e n 

Deecke (W.) Zur Eolithent auf Rd. 

Ver. Gre Bornholm. (Mitt, d. Naturw. 

: zu Greifswald, 1905, XXXVI, L-11. ) 

grounds the author con 


lassi ier eoliths em “he 
islands of Rigen and Bornholm are past- 
glacial. 


Deniker Les Bulgares el тын 
T) oie complémentaire à 
communication du Dr Wale (Ball 


Soc. d'Anthr. de Faris toog, V 5., Ye | 
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459-66, map,) Discusses the distribu- 
tion of the cephalic | index in Bulgaria 
and Macedonia, ace улы 15 he 
| etc. e 


cephal edomin in the south d 
ice pinaten, in, Rumelia ij espe- 
cially lic. The indices for 
women follow about the same course as 
for men. In the discussion M. Atgier 
attributed the brachycephaly of the 
north to a Celto-Slav and. the dolicho- 
ly of of the south to an "t Ibero- 
Ре ** element, 
Hr. Ueber i newere Ausprabung 
win Shandinavien, (Z. f. Ethn., Berli in, 
аа xxxvi 668—70.) Notes om a 
bridge of the early stone apo neit Niit- 
ved on the island of Seeland, a find (ca. 
400 A, D. ) of various metal رن‎ from 





Finnestorp, Wesigolland, 
(Bib cent. A, S AE. ut уруы nenr e Rock 
holm, a and two aves of stone of 


the Lapp stone age (''Arctic'' stone 
age! from Lillsund in Swedish Norr- 
land, and the richly carved Viking ship 
af "'ónsherg — s ** national ا‎ 
Die) tm Maglemose und 
Zeitlic pr&historische Stellung. ЕЯ 
bus, Brnschwg., 1904, PE 3-4. ) 
Résumés Sarauw's account in the Aar- 
Y fer Nordisk Oldkyndiched, н 
the important diseorery ш М 
шиже on the west coast of the bland of 
Secland of a large number of stone im- 
plements, tools of bone and horn, etc., 
indicating a **station'' belonging to the 
carlies! ii period, or perhaps the 


lithic ind the neolithic periods. 
| Giglioli (E. H.) Pietre adoperate per la 
pex (A. p.l'Antrop., Firenze, 1904, 
XXXIV, 315-6.) Brief account of the 
magie, or net-stones, in use on the Italian 
lakes, identical with those of the Ameri- 
can Indiana, Pari Islanders, etc. 
Giuffrida- і (У. ) Terzo contributo 
all ап dei Siculi eneo- 
lithici Grotto della Сша, ае Ма: 
donie presso Tanello cire di Cefalú, (A. 
d. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1905, X1, 5% 
103, E pl, 4 fgs.) Gives detailed de- 
acids. with tables, of the measure- 
ments of 12 skulis, 9 femurs, 16 tibia, 8 
humeri, $ radii, several sacrums and a 


number of fra bones, etc., from 
the burial | of Chiusilla. The pat. 
tery and laihia] remains are now 


in the Failla:Tedaldi collection. The 
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prevailing cranial form ts the cuneate 
ellipsoid, ‘The average capacity of 14 
skulls is 1477.6 com., the cephalic form 


for 3 male skulls iè dolicho-mesato ce- | 
The estimated 


stature for males 

d 1686 min.; for females 1,590. These 
rather tall eneolithic may be the 
ancestors of the tall element of 


to-day, related to op E а Cro. Mag: 
non, the ** Berbers,'* and. the ** littoral 
" of Deniker, all one and ihe same 
tly a tall type has ex- 
ыі in Sicily since eneolithic times. 
саваа ти Die Malthusische Theorie 
und kerung — Deutschlands. 
( Globus, frnschwg.,- 1905, LXXXVIL, 
46-50.) Author considers * social over: 
population" the menace, not ' Malthu- 
sian over- population '' — the frei has 
been present in Germany for some time 
and is becoming more and more oppress- 
ive. Not lack of food but excess ol 
work, owerfilling of occupations, is the 
real trouble, 


SM Изиш an А м а 


aus dem Diluvium von. Krapina in. Kro- 
sten. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien; 
1904, XXXIV, 187-99, з, pl, 9 | 
Apoya зев re. 
leh fon Dr d G. КЕ s assistant, 
5. алаа in 1902. The finds in- 
clude some 400 bones of animals, the 
lower jaw of a seven-year-old child, 
some teeth of children and adults (in all 
32), 4 fow skull fragments (one showing 
a marked fuber parttadr), and portions 
of humeri and clariculae of twa types 
The author finds two varieties of m 
(the presence of the second due cei 
irruption of s foreign horde) of the same 
ond diluvial species /oma primnigeninr to 
be represented at Krapina 
Gustafsons (G.) Ueber das Schiff von 
T (Z. 5 Ethn, Berlin, 1904, 
xxxvi, 6701.) Brief deserrption of 
ше! highly ornamented Viking ship found 
osberg, Norway. It is orna. 
mente’ with animal Bgures in the None 
style, In reliel The boat won used os a 


grave. 

Ha lbfass A Der Einius des Gen” 
fersees ; Ikerungsvertetlung in 
seiner U M iE. (Globus, Emschwp., 
1905, EET Brief résumé of 
the section in Prof, A. Forel's Ls Léman 


treating of the influence of the Lake of 
Genera on the distribution of population. 
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Handschin (C. H.) 


Handtmann (Е, 
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The riparian zone hag great attractive 
power,—ihe lake is a source of food, 
and land-attacks are more easily repelled. 
Other factors, geographic, climatic and 
meteorologii, have also been at work to 


favor this sane against country behind i. 


Das 5 wori bej 
Hanı Sacha 1. Teil: Verzeichnis der 
Sprichwortern. (Bull, ныд Wisc., 
L Lit. ser., 1984, 111, 17153. ] Lists 
mbetically under key-we = ton v- 
ег є ех vos in Hans 
Sachs. Rare in the peca of Knight- 
hood-times (in ¿ría only 47; in Par: 
alral, 375 in the Wigalois 60), А 
abound in the folk-poetry of the б 
century. 


аір 


! Bretichenweberei, (7. 
f Ethn. Herlin, 1904, XXXVL. 745, 
1s! Brief notes on weaving-boards 
scd or now in-use im various places iti 
ern Germany. 


Heermance (T. W,) Excavations m Cor- 


inth im 1904. Preliminary report. (J. 

Mer. І Могиен], Masa., lo, 
поа, тп, 433-41, 2 pl, 1 fig.) De- 
seri! thè new wea near the ol temple 
of Apollo, and certain pieces af sculp- 
m etc., found. 


жиза С ) Les Alsaciens sous le rapport 

intellectuel, (К. de Ec. 
d Anthi de Paris, 1904, XIV, 290$- 
319.) First part of ethnological study, 
Among the marked characteristics of the 
Alsatiams wre good-nature, honesty, and 
industry, but they are lacking in vivacity 
and initiative, considetubly addicted to 
drunkenness, brave, pay, with i poxi 
humor. Their habits and customs ате 
patriarchal, simple, and conservative, 
with much survival of superstition and 

ular rites and ideas which hare nf- 
feted the Christianity of the country. 
54 Rewersons '"" have been common 
aay 00 ihe ages anil sectarian spirit has 


—— La calonie allemande du Klingenthal. 


res , 331-332.) Résumés the account 

of this German colony ( founded in 1830, 
by reason of the manufacture of side- 
arms) in Alsace given by P. A. Helmer 
in the Avowe f" Alraré lor 1903. 


—— le Morvan en 1794. (Ibid, 1005, 


Gives extrácta on the 


35-6. 
PRSE a ) yaans du Afirman," their 
a Írom a book of recol- 


lections, etc., of the revolutionary com- 
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miltees of VES on at Paris in | 


1835, by M 
Houssay (F.) "Trois nouveaux parom 
( Ibid., (Ibid 1904, M uc le cis 


mis a is e d. m wing 
al Chimay in. Loit-et-Cher, and 
La Crémaillire, Monthon-sur-Cher. 
Many similar ** palishers " hate doubt. 
less siappeared, leaving but few to 
represent prehistoric times 
Kwon abt is Ae Arbeiten zur Välk- 
erbeschreibwng und Volks- 
des vm Galician, Russisch: Polen und 
ont Ukraine. (оон, Brnachwp., 
LXXXVI, 315-18, 330-5, 4 fgx.) 
Nove the recent (1902-04) literature 


mpi lkrn, e tthoology, ethnog- 
k-lore, etc. of Galicia, Rus. 

ойлы, and the Ukraine, contained 
ogi lication: of the Cracow Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the folk-lore Journal 
Tud Wed by the Lembe 
the Таннын society ol 








fulle-tales (2 


| [ Toli jz 
Franka on old Russian fotk-tales, etc. 


Résumés are alo given of recent works 
cl Majewski, Ketryaski, Niederle, Tal- 


Korolev (5. A.) Astrachanskic Kalmyki. 
ешр экана o T. hg. Qs 3. 
a, 1, 22-47, Зар 

s "комад of bo beth sexes and‏ ا 


То e efe o c eyes 
T 
buds bd (ue быы tele 


Cf 93 males between the ages of 31 and 
бї мел, 20.99 $ hid ssisture betwern 
E ares 1675 mm, The average cop. 
alie ia index of 96 males of like ages was 
f. 


Larson il. M. king's household 
Backend а enc 
e NIE! Hist. ber., 1904, 1, 


set) with: ion 
of the old English 
агу: о а, officials, ete. 


А 
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LET Т, 1905 


Erster Bericht über die 
Tatigkelt der von der Deutschen an- 
thrapologisches Gesellschaft кене 


bommission für príhistorische Ty 
karte. (Æ f. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
XXXVI $37-607, 62 нке, 3 ape.) 
This valuable first report of the om 


urs of the German Anthropological 
iety on prehistoric type-mapa presenta 
distribution maps of "ut and rimmed 
bronze axes, oar and disk head needles, 
and wher! bead needles, for the German 
empire, with indications where speci- 
Пн tre new tved and references 
te. literature. e rimmed bronte axe 
has the 3 varieties : Armorican 

forth German, South German, 


Anda “nicked, long-stemmed, Бан 
Baltic. ‘Transition forma are very mitm- 
emm L. wishes to han the word dit 
апа ин Ey Алї Aesth The Armori- 
can type is the simplest, the East Eal- 
tie very limited in occurrence. The oar 
needle has 4, the disk needle 2 types, — 

there is also an East Baltic trpé of the 
disk needle with fal ribbon-spiral head. 
Of the wheel needle there are 4 types 
[earless, Upper Rhenish with one eye, 
Central German with two and four ears, 
Hanoverian with three ears). Le op- 
poses the idea that the wheel needles 
developed from the disk needles, 
Long afer the bronze age, in the 
Roman imperial period, the use of wheel 
needles appears again in Livonia, ete. 


Mehlis (C) Di A 
im. neolithischen Dorie Wellhhl De 


Neustadt a d. H. und ihre Bedeutung 
für die Kulturgeschichte. — (Globus, 
Brnsehwg, 1905, LXXXVII, 128-34, 27 
the important recent 
neollthic finds at Wallbóbl in 1904, 
Ereming to indicate the existence of a 
rillage p is huts have been noted), a 
new fact for Bavaria and the Palatinate. 
The most interesting obj ae 
Thi End amulets, Мов, 
ind exiablishes a settled Pope is 
in а рк Тана) са. 2000 EK tC, with 
trade relations with western Switzerland 
northern Italy, the Danube country, and 
the shores of the ‘Epean. Curious is 
the ffl on a pottery-fragment. 


"el 5.1  Volkstümliches aus dem Frei 


leramt. (Schwz. A. L Viksk., 
Zürich, 1905, vint Р йз.) This: fifth 
and folk-cus- 

feel Goatees IN I ша Ык» 
ауз, ес. of the year (St. Martin's, St. 
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Mecholus”, Christinas with its choral ai 

ing, St. John’s, SL Silvester's and. i 14 
songs of which specimens are given, New 
Year, The Three Kings and the star 


songs, St. Anthony's Week, Candlemas, | 


St. Вілія", St Agatha’s, ‘dirty | 


Thursday," td 

Meisner (Jr) Ueber Dunewerk und 
Hedeby Rückblick muf vormittelal- 
terliche Belesigungen. (2 FÉ. Ethm, | 
Berlin, 1004, XXXVI, 676-97.) Die 
cisse the pre-medieril ts 
Danewerke, etc, about Hedel ¿Eos 
Schleswig, which once guarded 
peer to the Jutish ponams Кеша, 

Danewrrk, Hohbhurg, í terwall, 

ber: ear to the Danish King Godfrey, 
ca, BoB A. 0, ). 


Melville (KR. n Thé use and form of 


judicial torture in England and Scotland. 

(Scott. Hist. Rev., Glasgow, 1905» Uh п, 

ачыл, ) Treats brieily 
Iniewinkies,"" the rack, 


Б асва, јашу; anklet, heada- | 


man's axe, repentance stool, ‘the 
maiden," etc, In Scotland, contrary to 


lawful. 
Montessori rici in айы a ale сагийтп antro- 
tai del ¡ sella scuoli, (4, 
' An Fireh -i XXXIV, 
203-57. e IE 
ments, (weight, height, finger-reach, 


th, crunial, facial) of 105 pupils | 


e en Srp development : mediocre 





house and cile marks on the alanî of 
Filer, belonging to the 12th andl 18th eeni- 
uries— their age її 64. 400-500 ОР бор 

yen, There are also duck-marks | boring 
hens weh-skin, €t. ). The cattle are 
marked by snipping the carn The 
house-rarks are nsed nuall mits of uten- 
wil, tools, ete. House-mnarks were some- 
times engraved an seals. 


Ochsner | |. lU Volkatiimliches àus Einsie- 


deln und bung. (Sehews, A, f 
Wik rhea 1004, ҮШ, 796-315.) 
Gives. from MS. ef Jakob Ochaner (193 
ete ca. 1867-1871 items of folk-lore 
а Ik-custom from the epos wl Ein- 
мі п, сопсетті t» and gnomes, 
animals, M. witches ENTI 

магла Дея а sort ol «therizari), 
Kindlestein,'* exorcian, Easter бге, 
etc. 


Qesten (G.) Ueber die bisberigen Ar- 


beiten der Rethra-Kommimion, (Z. L 
Ethn., Berlin, 1904, re 758-64, 3 
ig) Gives account of recent. excava- 


E in the Ino; region. Author finds 


е ТУ come de conve: 


nance i France. (Intern, J, Ethics, 
Phila., 1905, XV, 15596 а E ыы 
jage de comvenamer ls mu h 

vention and has an ex fi facte дебесе, 
outlined here. It io materialistic in of 
igen and effect. The convent-education 
of girls enabled it сиу wed en 
intercourwe af young people nob yet 
that completenesa which will abolish it. 


pa 5.) La = lia bio- 
DA ) nuova “carte 


' sdotisià nell’ 

| е di P. 5. (A. 4. Soc. 
Rom. di Автор, 1905, Хї, 104-20. 
залет элө унс UA ама А 


for observers, the o bie 


E те police sutbrities of the Tan 


government in ر‎ 





TN цу Profesor Ot 190 
and adopted by the Government in Jan. 
а 


* | Pellandini | V. Usi e costumi di Bedano, 
TET 
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ion 332) was à century ago the 
LL aer 3219 no mean sort and 
even now its fame for learned men is not 
at al] extinct. 


Pernice | E. Eit die Graber in Thu- 
row bei (26 M DE 

1 xxxxVI, 752-8, 4 
ОНЫ stone graves al Thorow and con- 
tenis, urn-bi eer fragments, gold 

ae bronze need] e, etc. 

Pittard (E.) De la survivance d'un type 
ыра dans les populations 





anciennes el conte aines de 1' Europe. 
(A di Sciences Dark et nat., Genève, 
Meo PET ae th ossuary ( 
tion of 47 s from the early 
medieval) at Sierre in the canton of 
Valais, P. discovered two female skulls 
lear 71.05, 76.84) re the 
type, and pronouncedly. ne- 
id. P. believes that the representa- 


tives of this Quaternary type were not 
confined (о southern France. 


PE UE) Nordische Reise. ( Mitt. d. 
geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1905, 

E M EY Treats of Stockholm 

(architecture, painting, museums, etc. Р 

St Petersburg (social phenom 

life, markets, ebe ji 





oscow (architec 
шге), Finland (architectural renais- 
s&nce, the Finnish question, art and 


artista, Kuneberg, Vall Edelfelt, 
Gallen with. his Aino- mythos, Jäinefelt, 
Sibelius, composer of music), etc, 

Reich (E.) The present state of Europe. 
Пенс: Quirk, N. Ya 159$, X, 211- 
26.) Treats of the cyclone of imperial. 
iam and its innominate anti-cyclone, etc. 


British rinliam ii *' neeid-born,"' 
mnt, аара T a the 
rof enla ism arns È 


rench demidreiom mper iine Amid 
ait thea these war is imminent, 


Roberta E ) The Sclara, | cn 
N. Y X, 32-45.) iscus- 
sion d i TREE, 
Тва вођи, aha emg f 
of “the coming of the Selar 1 to 
,'! adopting outgrown ethnological 
theories. cce D. is às m 


an animal as the a 
European peop! belg divae di у 


Бит; but pat а ККАН, 
abor rv Presi Ethno-senti 
motives ore Pe in Reagan 


Another Peter the Great may 
regres A reality of Panslaviam. 
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of small йа 


Schmidt (H.) T. 


[*. &., 7, 1905 


Report of committee appointed by the 


Society, at the request of Mr Bruce, to 
cooperate with him in the excavation of 
a pile structure at Langbank in October, 
1902, (Trans. Glasgow Archeol. Soc., 
1905, N. $., V, 52-3, pl.) Corroborates 
Mr Bruce's details. 


Les i 
тыш 


н гн Paris, 1004. = 335-78, 
) Describes, with details of 


15 

 messuremenits انت‎ the hu- 
man remains (96 skeletons i all, af 
which a number were not in condition to 
examine E feri in T cubie 
ves?" ol Cham neir Lausanne, 
Ея. One female skull is treated at 
length (349-354). The average cephalic 

index is 74.94; the estimated 
weight raises the Chamblandes ls 
above those of modern **lower races "' 
and fends to approach that of the Euro- 
peans of to-day, although they were 
Three chief cranial 
Rag (Hervé's FHaumer Chaufes, prot 
the descendant of the Magdalenian 
paleolithic race of Laugerie-Chancelade ; 
the Grimaldi type of Verncau, of negroid 


nature; A neolithic Жогары: t 
of northern ,—two skul ОУ Ше 


recognized, t other remains (Hints, 
ornaments, ieis, EN indicate the first 
part of the age of polished stone as the peri- 
od of sepulture, and complicated funeral 


Ceremonies were roe Sed in ©. 
considers that the аи at Chin 


hlandes prove that Switzerland was in- 
habited at the end of the paleolithic and 
beginning of the arolithic age by the 
ancent prehistoric races of northern and 
wesiern Europe. 


ju- M ykene— Ungarn. 
Archiologisc Parallelen. EL Ethn, 
Tann; ton. XXXVI, Ore So 34 figs.) 
Discusses. grcheological ralleis in the 
prehistoric culture of ‘Troy, Мусепе, and 
eL Bodily omaments (buckles, 
ipirala, etc. ), the culture of the ‘Threci, 
neolithic Ar the Danubian 
Balkan coun Lengyel, Tordos, 
ete. |,—painted ceramics in | 
S. holds that the evidence justifies the 
belief that certain ceramic and orna- 
mental forms were carried by migrating 





tribes from central E бам gean 
culture-area, and that Thrac 
had their share in the develo pu m ga 


оос Ма ition’ 
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Sel Е lant puits funé- driers among the Great Russians anil the 
' néolithique ( période celebration of hit name-feast. 


y Mene Ee Tarbell (F. B.) Some present 


curnactenne) & 

Soc. d'Anthr. де Pare, 1904, V* &,, V, 

466-9.) Brief nccount of a burial pit of 
am] i contents 


ihe Carnacean 
Сеа skeletons discovered some 15 | 
аро; two amulets of serpentine, , 


ate j. M. Schmit, with Manouvrier, 
ints M the POMPE OF of a scientific 
тез of dolmens, etc., previously 
seperate in non-scientific fashion. 
Bate e j Die Entwaldung Istriens, 
(Globus, Brnschwg., '904, LUXXVI, 297- 
9.) Sketches the history of the defores- 
tation of Istria, from early times to the 
о, The tenías tated in the pre- 


istoric “stations "* indicate forests where | 
either the . 


none are now, tior 
the Venetians, but the inhabitants of the 
peninsula are to be credited with most of 
the destruction. 
Schoener (). G.) Die Kolaniration Sid- 
west-Finnlands durch Schweden. (Mitt. 
d. k. К. geogr. Gea in Wien, 1905, 
led 173-4.) Résumés the views as 
the Swedish colonization of Finland 
ОА in Wiklund's recent work Var 




















in the history of Greek scul ure, 
(Amer. ] J. Arch., Norwood, "ii. 
ideal’ history п 3, VII, 442-459.) Dcos 

rile of copies in recon- 
struction of мор, е of Greek sculpture, 
"d in the works of a single master, 
etc. 

Ein altnordisches Freilichtmuseom, 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 
UP pA 
museum for п ic 
е чи uc antiquities recently esinb- 

in the little town of Lillehammer 
in the heart of Norway, — the. Maj&au- 
gem, as it is called. Here the objects 
a peo in = very houses them- 
selves; art and architecture are genuine 
and real, 


— Kestaurnierong der hanseatischen 

— Ringmauer in Wishy. — (Ihid., 379-82. ) 

Brief account of the restoration, now 
рр by the Swedish | 

famous ring wall of Wisby, nè 

of the most important remains of Hanse- 

atic architecture and fortification in the 


bommo Svenzbarne 6l Finlami? (Up North. 
sala, 1901}. Montelius holds that the Шер _ 

Swedes have inhabited Finland for some | Voroblev (V. V.)  Astrachunskie Kal- 
4000 . while a Finns came there myki. (Russk. Antrop. Zhur,, Moskva, 
only after the ias Christian 1903, Мо. 1, 1-22.) General 

alc data tion of the пеи characteristics of the 

alike indicate the Е بی یر‎ ‘the Swedes | Astrakan | based on the author's 
in Finland rz. 2000 I E The 
Stasi (P. rat (E. Эу» к a 
Romanelli ‘erm онан 4 (p. 12) swith 
starione con гр laciali idee: a nikor, Koll- 


ste Nota preventiva, (A. per I'- nanm, Deniker, Erkert ski, ctc. 
AREE. Firenze, 1994, XXXIY, 17-51, 
4 pl.) Detailed account of do vm 
interglacial (warm epoch and 





se-] 

) animal reruaina, among them an hali 8 -The average а : 
Asiatic member of the guida — all in- c index is 83.05. The Mongolian 
troduced into the cave by esters In characters are especially marked in the 
the carl of this man young. 
act м fire, a li ic indus] wo Waagen (L.) Fahrten und Wanderun- 

longer primitive, later a E der nördlichen Adria. — (Mitt. d. 
колен to a part of E k. geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1905, XLVNI, 
the subsequent glacial period -30.) Treats of the islands of Veglia 

ed de, Sie cire doses yo. ass, been (mit the dale dance and 


ited b ) 
Pe St. Gaudentnis, who banished all poison- 


“ка |], к ызан боон. ous snakes) and Arbe, whose cathedral 
musen., (Globus, Ernschwg., 1904, contains St Christopher's head, 
LXXXVI, 366.) Résumés Balof& ac- | Wateff (5.) bee sipir oi А |'ётийе ап- 


hrepologujur des Bulgares. грае 


count in the зтаѓа Kostia ol the ares. 
cwinay OF erie: dca of hares | d'Anthr, de Paris, 1904, V" š, V 
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Tindel-1 


53, 7 tes.) Résumés the results of an- 

cirio observations оп 36,493 
jdiers (age 19-25), 319,841 school- 
children (age 5- hundred 





20), several 
— Bulgarians of all ages, $00 brains 
of Bulgarians of all ses, en anid 1,330 


crunia, afew of which belong to the 13th 
century, Helght, color of eyes, hair andl 
skin, measurements of head und face, and 
weight of brain cami C The 
e are папу (50 
brunet, only 5, per cent. be bik 
blo [p have a average make d 
a 156.7); are 
largely (77 pet реек ain- weight #388. 
have an average brain-w 1 
for men and 1260 for The 
Мыкан аз сй Baan the Be Macedon» 
inns, the lowest average from the 
southern Bulgarian. ee rl 
people have heavier brains than the 
bain pepsin ree henviest male 
sin 1830 fr. onged to a peasant, 
e) heaviest female brain 
dno 


E (€) Pa! Helsing- 


(Ymer, St ckhim., 1904, XXIV, 


asp aia 13 SR d Priscus Describes a a prebis 
eue {fint objects, CAN pitted and 


"cop" stones, 
Wilser (L.) Urgeschichtliche Neger in 
i clone Bruschwg., 1905, 


LXXVII 44-6.) 
the. existence in Europe in istoric 
times of a negrold race. oe 
evidence waa the Sy Spring m ny 
Valley described (Docket 
Since 1 then the finds 
on Lake Genera isn Mona = 
Verneau, Hervé), etc. recompra 
Sa cael the case, and now little doubt 
of T lita peoples a th 
prot negro-like senth- 
m Europe. 


сойи (5) L'autocthoniune des 
Slaves en 
seora (К. 1 d'Anthr. de 
1905, XV, 3-17.) ‘Treats of the various 
theories às to the E origin of the 
Slavs, irom the ancient Russian. Chreniz 
of Water down to ethoologists, etc., 
AE 
' E 
h the European ga ора, 
the — y! 
Danubian region, 


A.) Die Kaabengesell- 
a an 
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Besuch (Ein) 
Ratchungo. 


pe. Ses premiers défen- | 


[Me Sey 7, 1905 


Volksk., Zurich, 190$, Wil, 32-5. 
Gives the 25 articles of organization o 
the Knabengesellschaft or youth's oi 
ety, of Sargans in: 1533. See American 
е 1905, N. $, VII, 141. 


FEA (G.) w. Reinhard (M.) Aller- 
Kanton 


d Aberglanben aus dem 


en. (Ihid., t Bras) Gives 160 
items i rstitions, ete., 
from the | m concerning 


children, domestic wii aê amd indus- 
tries, clothing, dreams, folk-medicine, 
m t death, егш, bewitching, 


pee oa 


Bagge (5. ) 


among the EM Masai, T: Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1904, 167-9. у зди, 
briefly the E: nota fensk, U ¿el boy's feast, 
the of cireumcision after these ; 

also the circumcision of girls. The 
Е-мноѓо lasta for 3 PUN, e اوو‎ 
two days. For ; MM PME opare а 
female (usually , for boys a 
member of the ое who are. 
caitle-slayers. No uncircumcised youth 
сап bare connection with a cincumcised 
women, but may with an uncircuncised 


girl. 

beim Bangalahiuptling 
» (Mitt d. k. k. geogr: 
Ger in Wien, 1905, XLVI, 103-7.) 
Reproduces from the Nat, Zeitung a 
description of the Bangala, a little visited 
tribe of central Africa, who are said to 
be still cannibals, The chief nnd his 
surroundings are discussed, 


Ate E The Koran in Africa, 


Soc, Lond, I H = 
a r roni 1904,1 он e 
Cran, he Arabie language, andthe 
feast of 1 
The African Muslims üd to being 
The Alcan Mails jes rt 
pini. 1o tradülua tanto Du words 
the sacred text. "Their chief 
e are: Its desocial 


famil epe x 
breaking up fa ires зае 


а есч иат m 
доог пи. Іа шап 

the Muslim facts are best id acts of 

Christian missionaries and their country- 

men, 2106 ресоре, агер . The 


negro) and E (M as i is said lo ren toa 
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Crawford (D.) African shibboleths. A distribution, knowledge of the pygmies, 
Y check in philology. Мы 232- ete. 
7.) Among these are Arab to for t | Це (—-) Les haouanet de Tunisie, 
(e. g. Luban); Vemba y (Luban r); Bull. Soc.d' Anthr. de Faris, 1904, vik, 
Rogaruga ¢ for 4, Luapula ¢ for сй, ete, "Y. 395-404, 3 5g.) Treatsof the: 
The Arab, “willy-nilly, Is a disturbing al bare hasi E Found? 
feature both i in African Tene African ^ shops'') from their resemblance to 
uges Tle bas‘! marked indelibly co aie of the Suks of the Barbary 
his Semitic phonology on the musical | coast, Of 188 existing in Tunis, the 
Hantu tongues."" ‘The blend of the east author has visited 138, of which 94 were 


coast is Arab in mouth and African in 
mind, The Laban mukesfun of itÍn a discovered by him, — Variations in for, 


little song. at ornamentation, sculptures, wi Y- 
ngs, paintings (omamental, sym 

Cummins (5. L.) Sub-tribes of the Bahr- animal) аге briefly described. The 

el i Dinkas (J. Anthr. Inst. sculptures recall the South Algerian rock 





Lond, 1904, XXXiv, 149-66, 1 pl, 3 carvings, etc. The Aaomaner themselves 
fgs.) Notes on customs, occupati find analogues in Sicily and in the arti- 
and pursuits; legal, ethical, and reli- ficial grottocs of Marne. 
loss ideis: ا‎ Fairclough (T. L.) Notes on the Basuto, 
жод all et ttle); music жайы (Eng. a history, i966, 0, puo x ар) 
lish versions of four given), etc., of the a. UT RE ' i 
Te yas, and Golo, wih few notes on | who intruded on the о Васо, their fs 
gum DIUI a corone chiefs, wars, etc. ; names of mountains 
ter apearinen and cuttlc-berde than hun. | 204 rivers; rain-making; guilds and in- 
spearmen itiation schools for boys and girls; bur- 


ха; ронена та is re per lal customs, salutations, ete, A famine- 


| origin of cannihalism is suggested ( 
ا‎ од Force of Sf publie o че opinion 197). In the rain-ma of 1885 meee 
Ч than 10,000 people took part in the 
em тар: mig so Leribe district alone. Left handed na- 
apetece Niger delta natives, with | tives are rare. The nati lon of 
reference to maintaining and in- Basutoland increased honra 218,500 

= population of southern in 1891 to 347,731 in 1904. 

= Seats maja.) After in. | Fies н (с Der а Ei 
ory remarks 3-17. ) EAD EUNT Re mi- 
trig el the Но (Есме) р е, eM 





ware eee hh Ashanti, their x t to 

the Germans of Togo, etc. te Religion 
(heaves and к аге vea As 
wilt), 


jadges, due deis О бойо кете f- 

naves ed is a little town, wi wilh a a teen years of age) ate teiefiy considered 
wis ch the күрене van Gennep (A. ) Ueber daa Thiouieren 

cot ena inland peoples proper а Nordafrika. (2 E Etm; Berlin, 
near to Africa civilization ; grass and XXXVI, 749-50. ) Adds to article 
forest men (hardier type, with iron in- i Träger (see Amer. Жи, 1904 
| N. n vi, 732) facts эш 


people ‘of Tunis, Words for tattooing 
discussed, ‘The cross here is not of 





Christian origin. 
|e E a} Il sale-moneta dell" 
Deva (3) W Weitere Mittellungen über opia. per l'Antrop., Firenze, 
Ernschwp, 1904, brite t 53-7.) Describes the 
herir 385 $256.) Gives some of the dt-money '' obtained 


native numes of this animal, notes on iis fram AO. In the Weiter ӨН Тани, 
AM: ANTH., N. Ei Jet) 
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lts use and how itis obtained, There 
are four varicties — panfur, lemedàrn, 


атой, саа 

des i санча аан б E 
d'Anthr. de Кы; М 1904, XIV, 263-82, 
11 figs.) Résumés data as to e 
tion, temperanen!, stature, chest 
acuity of vision, on, e 
urious parts of the 
south and extreme south of the Algerian 
Sahara, mee di ta TS for 
ec egi radiis Arabs by races, 
with eth de potes. More than 
half were t The averag 
was 1.63 m. “The chest of the 
pomad shepherds exceeded that of the 
nomad himters. маме "as one my- 
opie. The Saharians are more intelli- 
gent than the people of the Tell. 
—— Contribution à l'étude eem це 
des femmes Sahuriennes. Thid., "nm 
14-) Ariel notes on Arab, lua. 

reg, Mzab, and other women “ot the 

Sabarian tribes. The absence of the 
men from the family tent for days leads 
mie suspe orde m ы of 

тошеп, vet T 
husbands and oñen o avenged, 
Daughters are property and d of 
as much. Virginity is often ive (the 


UNTERS ise infbulation), Famous 
the tha Notion ulation). 


prostitutes, 
o ادا‎ 
Hutter (E) owe | Cheralier's Forsch: 
ungs топ Ubangi durch das 
o е Schari nach dem 
sadsze. [Globus, Hrnschwg., t904, 
295-302.) Résumés the re- 
suits- MM Ыы Chevalier's Tchad expedition, 
with a few notes on the natives (Gulla- 
Homer). In German Bornu an old 55 
settlement was discovered, with traces of 
another almost extinct people. 


ohmaton (A.) French policy in Mada- 
1 acar. Eh Sait stone mw, 78 
$1.) notes on statistics and facts 
relating to the French colony contained 
in Gen, Galliéni's eighth annual 


ор tee The authorities are endeavor: 
of new-born 
аач ‘birth, А 


children’ y fer has been instituted. The 
Europess population is slowly increasing. 

Kirk (J. ue The Yibirs and МЫн» 
пано, Се traditions and dia- 


gt-105.) Treats of 
ت‎ NUN, tribal names, activities, 
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Hasse (1-) ca man (e) 


[x. 5, 7, 1905 


of these two outcast peoples, who 
Somali, but also have each their aa 
dialect kept secret from other tribes; 
traditions concerning Mohammed Hanif, 
the ancestors of the Yibin lang 
of woed-formation anil brief 
of words are given, (The dialects 
are based on Somali, and one Mi 
said “his language was invented by his 
"sep E 


W.) Duala fables. (Tbid., 


ives ean text transiated 
“Sern Sir A Mis. M. 
Huber) of 14 fables зей, Duala of 
the Cameroons. 


Malerel (Die) in Abessinien, (Globus, 


Brnschwp., 1004, LXXXVI, 277-329, 
ода) Résumés Dr C. Keller's article 
Maier rán Matera га аети 
inthe Jahresbericht d. Geogr.-Ethnogr. 
Ges. in ach for 1903-04. Abyssinian 
painting i» of Christian Byzantine origin 
and the best specimens are in the 
churches. To-day European inftuences 
are making themselves [elt in many ways. 
Étude 
ue de 
l'Egypte d'a ы le récent livre de M. 
Chantre: (Re de "Ec. d'Anibr, de Paris, 
1904, Xv, 18-30, 9 fgs.) Résumés the 
anthropal ([Manouvrier) and a 
ех cal {Са tan d in Chantre' s 
Torte i им Us domi 





E ra on which foreigt гош 

are кы little or no durable pee 
Egyptinns are m 

ally опе eh the Bedja, Berbers, Se 

In the regions neolithic **sta- 

tions” are abundant, megaliths rare- 


Meinhof (С) Ueber M. Merkers 


"Masmi" (Z. Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
a) De hiss io Critique of Merkers 


y Berlin, jos Mein 
and rejects Merker's theory 
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of Guinea by Eric Tylleman, published respond to the most primitive type of 
al Lopenhayer in 1697, with miradi Кеше. 
tion by author, Treats of the towns | Sainer (F,) Ueber die Ursachen des sad- 
and forts on the Gold Coast, the kingdom west) сов Aufstandes. (Globus, 
of Acura, the gold on the Gold Const, Шат тоо, ых, 3-4) The 
etc. author, who was ln the Herero cow 
—— Historical chart of the Gold Const, in 1903, attributes the uprising of the 
compiled fram various sources. — (Ibid., natives to the '* civilization '' of the pro- 
33-43.) Enumerates dates and events, tectorate, the increase of the German 
1426-1900. Gives list of governors of power, the rrimderjes! of 1997 snd its 
the Gold Coast, Kings of Ashanti, ete. consequences, the actions of the traders, 
Plehn (A.) Beohachtungen in Kamerun. ead the reservation question. 
Ueber die Anschauungen und Gebräuche | Tupen R.) The opening op of British 
ciniger Negerstümme. (2. f Ethm i Africa. ч. Afric. Soc, Lond, 
Berlin, 1 XXXVI, 713-28, 4 fex.) 1004, 14, 44-55.) Treats of chief duties 
Treats of secret societies of the and action of officials. The strength of 
Dualla, ete. {Kongolo Tambimbe, the district officer ** lies in the support of 
Mbomako or stilt-walkers, Hajoogs— the authority of tribal chiefs and in their 
Slave society — Mungi, Djingo), goblins realization of the extent of the respon- 
(Edúmo, an evil earth-spirit ; Пе. sibility."" “The hut tax is of recent 
кене, а tormenting sprite, on magic | introduction into East Africa and Jganda. 
and medicine," charms, ore, arn- 
th (human sacrifice is not ao | ТА Ai eae) пан fon ERAI на 
ми ма ыз ed n sane ri Oe J peras ist, Lond, 1904, xxxiv, 
Hom ДЕН дайа), T 130-48, 4 pl., a fg.) Treats of physical 


type, clothing, 
кары W.) Native poison, West Af. ae | voesibularies of each, 
0 Afrir. Soc, Lond, 1904-5, na Swahili and Tita). The 
i Ir Moor of the effects of Akikuyu are hard-working, thrifty and 
isoned by means Of | moral, with an assured future; also ex- 
ie ground cae Сайда, toricaría, traordinarily prolific, The Akamba are 
ly known jin 5 Leone as primarily agriculturists, but not so 
paral sis of the] ton be ks eaters н a Т 
ysis ower limbs in 
a species of ratsbane. D. " Piero M 





fendi Tepowa (A.) Tipee oh PS1 Membe) 
met aA E Bras $, ТУ, 189-133.) ca 

Ruete (5.) Die Schlafeunkheit im Kon- а : 
gogebiet. (Globus, Bmschwg., 1905, | and 30 emy emences de. Nombe 


LXXXVH, 17-18.) Résumés recent re- E aru Н fee 
port of the expedition of the Liverpool herin Er Eora Же ; 
е regarded nies carrier of ai); family ane or a belly" (garê 
infection in sleeping-sickness. fure) There Mr puram 
Schütze (W.) Die Handelszonen des 


Sambesi. ( рн» 5-11, ا ا‎ Carers oum nd the gura (law, or ii gnè word”), 


“ste poverning and ruling power of the 

policy of os British, etc. што, embudping FALALA. 0s MiP 
Sthweinfurth (H. 6) Ueber steinzeit- thing good or bad in the country, that re- 
liche Forsch in Oberigypten. (Z. quires framing into order, keeping secret 
Е Ethn.,. Berlin, i904, XXXVI, deis among ihe mases, guarding as public 
30, 49 fgs., 1 pl.) Ehe perty, and- making into law. It is 
tonlined to boys mi men and har a 


м hood of Thebes. rhe teases ce levers 8 types of of special training and 

5 types course па] training an . 
ecoliths (natural pebbles, Hakes natural tion. There | and religion 
and intentional) hd RU uses, and “arms, | — r fo р 
compares them uropean series poses, There are a pore-house and a 
The great majority of these colitha. cor- peres! devil" The author sees some 
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and much ible future good in 
о дн нии of raria] 


Werner (A.) Note on the terms ised for 
right band” and “left hand*' in the 


male also *! the inferior '"; in many 
aa E for lef 
hand (in contrast to that for right) can 
lo no other meaning, and is 
root denoting "the left 


aod English EIRE GE tale ob- 
tained in y at Pa Ntumbe im the 
W district from я 


Mbuya. The bare is thc ici Ml 
SOT nidi vea 
— Hottentot roots in Bantu click-words. 
hung E a 


d or indirectly acquired clicks, | 


A without them. See 
Arria athrepolorist, 1904, N. 5., VI, 





es (A. A.) Ап Tho festival. 
(Ibid, e$ 3 ©) Notes on four 
phate Lb n curved in ham- 
hor | ing child, 
and Pe ey tare 
Men with the 
mari [5 besatiful ‚ог [Ir Eon 


“ Yuxbashi." The Bari. (IbkL, 105 
Wy 226-31.) pe pet 
prat funeral. 1i 


E Hari, ers live on the "Nile TE 
Pore оаа number some 30,000 and 
Sate ae 
meal is eaten efter sunset. 
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ASIA 


мс | (М. ) Crániométrie comparée de 


des, Chine et vine 
(Ball. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1 
&, V, 391-5.) Describes malê Û ice 
and male Annamese skull (criminals 
Ming üt ihe p tiary of Poulo 
ondor), Mongoloid, rather ап Моп» 
golan, with mét characteristic, The 
craniometric indices are 76 and. 76.66. 


Berkowitz (H.) Ie moral training of 


the young. the Jews. Intern. j: 
Ethics, Phila., 1905, xv, 173-88.) Dir- 
cusses past experiences and modern ten- 


dencies. When Тойга fell. ** Judaism 
abode benceforth in safety im the 
schools," The Ghetto narrowed the 
life of the Jewish schools, The home 
wüll remains the safeguard of the poo- 


ple. 


Birkner (F.} Zur Anthropologie der Mon- 


olen. (А. f. Rassen u. Ges. -Blol., 


in, 1904, 1, 509-21, 6 fe) Treats 


of the physical anth bey Actor and 
H comen spots," dy ^5 stature, 
y proportions, forms, etc, of head, 
fs, nose, M fold," physical 


RAT 
types) of the Mongolian or “yellow 
race."" Н. considers the term * yel- 
low" jastibed. — As compared with 
Europeans the Moagolinns have a thicker 
skin and hair, less ond Inter beard and 
body hair, unaller average stature. The 
enger one and shorter legs, and dif: 
erent y proporilons atcribed to 
then by various authorities need further 
measurements for their substantiation, 
The form of the head (mesocephalic to 
нату. has no characteristics 
that Tir The face profile 
ian depends essentially an 
the thickness of the soft | and the 
rsiognomy is further im пепсей Toy ie 
of the nose and the [ rity 
known a3 the ** Mongolian 21 The 
extent of the M ian habitat has 
to the formation of a fme and rude 
bein ^; Mala yer th 
E a Ma the first 
beng Paca Malayo: 


Bobinsky (Graf) Ueber die Falschung 
Wilke—Grimina erwor- 


einer vom Hrn. 1 
benen BStatuette. 
1904, XXXvi, 758. 
bronze statuette 


(Ж E Ethn, Berlin, 

Brief notes on the 
B warrior described 
by Wilke (2 f. Биш 1904, 89), 


which HB. . ! forgery,'' 
lor the trade (ad wen WAR EE) 


CHAMBERLAIX] 
корем (W.) Idées religieuses des 
chouktchis. — (Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de 
Paris, 1904, V* &, V, 341-55, 3 fgs.) 
Treats of the evolution of primitive 
religion as exemplified by the ideas of 
the Chukchi. B. recognizes five stages : 
г. Indentification of man with nature, 
subjective and hous 2, Search 
for outward resemblances (however 
vague) between material objects und 
man, 3. Supposition of two forms of 


within камен! objet 
leaving them nt the аго of the 
human àon| ss distinct from the body. 
$: Idea of spirits, human-like, indepen- 
dent from objects, invisible and moving 
freely ae the earth ; oe of 


N al ecd 
А 


320 of this issue). An m 
stract (6 pp.) of this paper a | 
in che of the | Inter- 
national des Américanistes at Atgart in 

Aug., 1904. 
Casanowicz (I. M.) The Wat Chang 
rro шүл, Siam. (Smithson. 
Coll, Quart, Washington, 1904, 


п, 273-4, 1 pl. ) Brief description ol 
the si reat nona : E of 


d'Enjoy (Р. л мй с. 
et d ud secrétes chinoises. (Bull. 
Soc, d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v*5., V, 
m According to d'E. the Chinese 


ve & special vocation for social solidar- - 


conti are born societative, devoted bo 
паноа, і mpassioned for mutuality. 
by family, ar aim profession, political 


conceptions, private and 


Lm Uhr ihe the Са шна, | 


m death he fears solitude. Abroad, 


this character makes societies take root 


and thrive at once. They are an ier 


m and ming! | 
a por gas ad pean, ny O | 


3,000,000 members. The present dy- 


and politics. The 
nasty fears them much. 


i А. c Euh 
F некат ( Аун л 


1 XXXVI, 685 | 
" он хах in the кы, Сы: єз 
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ese collection at Zehlendorf: A 
Painted carved modem wall. «picture 
и “the dragan-bridge,'' 
Pipe wall ornament; & 200-250 
eus icture of the interior of a 
Notheater; silk and paper 

оца wall pictures ; two bronze 


ion heads (ra. 1200 A. D); paintings 
(са. а ДО, years on of the Mabemono 
procession ; examples of of melal art, etc. 


Fisher (C. $.) The Mycenzan quee at 


Nippur. (Amer. Arch, Morw 
Mass, 190% ad 2d sevi ns es Sia за 8 
20 fg.) 
that at Tiryns vier I chatactertatl гуано 
Author thinks that this part of the nearer 
East was the last influenced by Mycen- 
сап rete this because of its being 
migrated it M eir ren ul ae the 
ted after sion from 
піна оѓ | ЕЕ This 
sudden extension of t М, enn area 
to the center of ancient Babylonia is in- 
deed remarkable. 


Holcombe (C.) The moral 


the young in China, (Int. El km 
FU 1 xiv, cim T Treats 
Bove kage ung men exclusively. 
Training snow ot was aes ago The 
Chinese ** are peculiarly piven "M acis ef 
indirection,"  Texi-books and examina- 
tions are discussed briefly. Confucius 
is still the great power for social and 
virine in China. The Chinese 
are still the most loving race, in- 
dividually or en cto, de the world, 


Ivanovski (A. A.) Kirgirt srednel ordi, 


(Russk. Antrop. Zhurn., Moskva, 1203, 
мо, 2, 54-77, 4 Їнї] Gives detal 
measurements of 156 Kirghiz of the 
middle horde made at Semipalatinsk 
in southwestern Siberia in 1888-85. 
Sr] ol hair and eo {no blonds; 
or ete ДЕ = oh ah Мазер) 

O, a č 5 
254 other dere ) 
ments, stature (av. gs subjects 165 1651 
mr. ), chest circumference, size of hands 
and feci, etc, are considered, The 
Kirghiz are a mixed race, and the vari: 
ous bordes differ not a littl: from one 
another, 


Та (P+) tele Ein buddhistisches Pilger- 


bild. Ernschwg., 1904, 
1 Describes 2 
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Buddhist and traveler, is represented in 


a group with deities and men. 

Macdonald (D. E.) The moral educa- 
T Eae ee P (Int. 
* і ' Ий, I XV, 
E da ie | 
the /iyd of al-Ghazrzalt (dj А. р. Hg 


iia mî of tbe intellectual rank of Au- 

"= The order of education is : 
Mechanical imitation and practice ; habit, 
The Arebiem NicAt ts also referred to 
aa valuable. 


Niehus (H.) Das Ramfestsplel Nordin- 
cul (Globus, "ch ean ре 


LXXXVII, - DNO Deer 
ar to y fa of Kam rade of 
Ee 1) as celebrated at Ghari- 


cee Toe. at = pres 





‘of M texts КЫ атана 
No stage is used and the scene is c 
almost daily. 
Fama 


The action follows the 





for softening skin- 
eli diístaff and bobbi һеап- 
cruáher, codes vases a 
sort of — а bee-emoker, a New 
, iwo 
over а 
the 





evil eye, 
aw bé Wis là cue Mer Мыш. 
sickness, 


band's 
wate pet e e Armenian alpha- 


' 1904— 1, No, 
6 AE) у.) „Ними acc Pu the 


invention '' by M cob (b 96 3 A b.) 
ef this a Before th the Arme- 
ud "n the Pbeniciam alphnbet, 


Bho wes маш ca. 
Meise van coed ihe cati- 


miden 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 
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turê. of the subject — The brevity of 
Landor's journey causes one to ask 
whether he himself could have made 
some of the detailed observations те- 
corded. Only the averages of the an- 
dogical measurements are given 
by L- 
Gaimani Die) auf Java, (Ibid, 
Chinese in un aa ا‎ 
with rog yearly incense are nó mere 
servants, 
business men, traders, ii 


palo The Japanese term the 
etê “amine,” bat the liiter rise in 
os ition and are now in- 


ey leam in a few weeks 
re does nol come to a Malay in his 
aote Dita. They can be relied on, 
Giglioli (E. H. ) Lo seudo púbico e l'as- 
tuccio li indigeni del sud e 
sud-ovest della Nuova Guinea. (A. per 
li 4, Firenze, Mente, 1904, XXXIV, ie 
¡bes | the ‘pubic 
shield,'* mude of the Crmhrium melo 
and known as Jorda or vedere ere, in use 
m of southern and southwestern 
Guinea. The Jorda is often ornamental, 
Besides the **pubic shield, a penis 


cover їй also sometimes used. 


—— Di alcuni strigili litici e р р 
di tmo bellissimo del Landak di Borneo. 
(Ibid., 319-20.) Brief account of 
а: skin-scru used after m bath) 
from Hawaii, —called there pohaku 
Euai-Àua, — and from ihe Landak, a 
tribe of land-dyaks im Borneo, The 
latter is an elegant and artistic instru- 
ment, putting to Бле A ode Eng- 


vont Siebert (O.) 
eriand kindred tribes 
ао Australia. (J; Anthr. Inst., 

1904, XXXIV, 100- t fg.) 


Howitt e a AE 


Gives English texts of the: gin of the 
Murdus and the Kana, bow pea 
Murd l'ariuilpa ar eet 

dra-Mankana ( hind- before), Kad. 

Ера ера 3а (Two ар, Vays), 
Malku-malknu-ulu VANS Invisible Bene- 

боз), Yuri- ane Two livi one). 

Ml n iie ae 
Cireuncision 
EG Girl and itle Cin, The Fira and Pira and 


The An and the 

Хадаа Hunter nd талде), Dar- 
Kakakudana and the origin 

of the 1 springs, the Mardu legend. 
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зире: Birt Ueber dije wilden Wald. 


Joly (F; R.) Notes sur les Nouvelles- 
Pade ite (Bull Soc. coy be) 
i “us, Y 3 

Brief ees tis the al EN 
Anatom, Tanna, мин, А, Мы lo 
аид pp 357-55], brym, 
Aurora, Aoba, Espiritu- 

Santo, The New Hebridians are Mel- 
anesian ( Pa an} Melanesian people) 
with a Polynesion element, in some 
regions recent and still clearly notice- 
able, and, Ne ito traces. 
The natives of A 


skill in 
Mallicollo ею: d 
ee saYHgeTry joyous ness" 
TE fear not only the dead but also 
the li t old men 
and the helplessly sick are put to death, 
Caste-systems exist for both men and 
women, The fragments of old pottery 
at Olal on the coast of Ambryn are 
ably exotic, since except in oorthe 
Espiritu-Santo no pottery is now made 
in the New Нора ENT 
common, lasting often ours, ее 
races are discernible in Espiritu Santo. 
Mathews (R. H.) Language of the 
Wuddyawürra tribe, Victoria. (2 f. 


Ethn,, Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 729-34.) | 
э усыну 


Brief sketch of grammar, wi 

of 150 words, This has a 

AT number. M. sa that the native 
iven Бу К. В. Smith in his 

Aborigines of ia, I, 48-40, аге 

** mere ungrammatical jargon.”* 

AMERICA 
Azara (F. de) E esférica 


de las Provincias del Paraguay, y y mis- 
ones Gunranita ‘An, d. vi, Nac. 


de Montevideo, Secc. Hist. -Filos., 1904, 


t, gp ien c 10 mt SE" EM 
y 
dos рон ИЕ М Ыз Өр Пе D E 
y X 
rem (pes M 


valuable linguistic 
matter, cof ee hy Bee notes by R. R. Schuller. 
The “descripcion gene d includes 
Mi, Cunt, wg Peon 


En MATT 


фа айга Also item concerning 

groes, mulattes, сс. The linguistic 
matter a mE? includes a compara: 
tive y мерае серне family, 
also one of the '*Nu-Aruak.'" The 
tribal names are discussed in detail by S. 


ir | 
ve in “a mixture of fero- Burnham 


Dr Herrmann 





er Santa Calharinas : die *'Schok- 

long (Z E Ethà., Berlin, 1904, 
КЕ, 830-44, 5 fgs.) Treats briefly 
of үкен npearance, dwellings, dances, 
food ly اف‎ of 
Ms (py «try, ornament, weaving, 
arving, fute, weapons, hunting 

and capture of animals, bow arrow, 
relations with whites, Shokléng skull, 


ng, diseases (syphilis and lep- 
rosy unknown j, death burial. They 
live in small bordes, have bo hammocks, 


do not smoke, have no plantations. 


(J. но The commg of the 
Mississagas. nt Hist. Soc, Pap & 
Rec., Md 1905, Vi, 7-11.) Re- 


cords on the authority of Chief Paudash, 


grandson of Cheneebeesh (d. 1869, age 
104), ''the solemn tradition of the 
Mississagas respecting their present place 
of settlement in Ontario ne the migra- 
tion which led them thither." һе 
м are incorrectly said to be 
“Shawnees,'' and to ices is attributed 
the Otonabee serpent mound —a atruc- 
ture said by Boyle to be '' most undoabt- 
edly the work of u people wey Cone 
the soil x before the coming of th 

Mississagras. '" 


deutsche Ackerbau- 
Kolonieen in Súdbrasilien. 4 
Brnschwg. 1904, LXXXVI, 346-9, 4 
Brief account of the German colonies 
the heart of Rio Grande do Sul, ае 
in 1897 by Dr Meyer, after his бга 
не e 


тала W. E. B. Tua ereny: 
ыа peok (n y Ethics 


1904, XIV, 293-311.) Discusses history 





f. Ethr., Berlin, Ms Cer, Dod à | 
Brief résumé of proceedings and papers 
read. 


US (EL) Die Neger der Verein 
Stmaten.. Globus 


i б 
feos, Lxxxvi 62-64.) Discusses 
figures and facts of the census of 1900 in 
relation to the present condition and fu. 
ture prospects of the negro in the U. S. 
Two marked tentlencies exist, à migra- 
tion North and West, and a masiing in 
certain parts of the South. F. does no 
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of so elton idea ( Ward and others) 
re va ultimate amalgamation of whites 


Pewee (. W.) Porto Ricen stone ool- | 
i ke idola. (Smithson. 
Misc. Coll., 


п, 100-6, 8 ТА 1 fg.) 
forms and a of these relics, the the. 
ds ad i to their origin, use, ètc; based 
on ibe author's investigations in Porto 
Rico, 1902-03, a comparisons with 
other materi These stone “collars” 
are practically confined to Porna Rico, 
and they do not occur in the shell heaps. 
The ''tripointed idol'' is equally Porto 
Rican. Der F. considers most suggest- 
ive the theory of J. J. Acosta that 
ps stone collars were united with 
the tripointed stones to form a serpent 


ae 
" population City, or rit, 


чи. iy "Based On census statis. 
tics of o D оого еа of emi- 


Strate ‹ 


in the U U8, td of te te al 
ties ( Norwet Danes) in 
state, elty, country. About 7G per cent. 
reside in the hwestern states, 
Fürstemann (E.) Liegen die Tonalmat] 
der Maypahandachriften in bestimmten 
Jahren? (Z i. Eim, LX 1504, 
XXXVI, 6590-67.) Discusses t es 
üm whether е лла олис ant in Poe! 
years.  (F. uses as material 1ES foma to. 
matî in the Codex Ce ee aed бо 
in the Н the Codes T 
Of the 1 





"ва 


Brunswick, 1904, 
or sup- 


| e a Ae 
ai; Hist. Soc. New 
Nr Tac) Only four 


xig piei (so far re- 
p v. B. бее on 


от gres) e Cog 
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uody i in the N, B. Univer- 


Mena | 


| Lake may also 
have received its markings from nature 
and not from man. 

Бае н. F.) Ontario onomatology 
and ын у. (Оп. Hist, 
Sox, gel ева l'oronto, 1905, VT, 
31-47.) Treats of ‘old country stories 
o by Canadian place-names" 


Gerend (A.) Potsherds fram Lake Michi- 
gun shore sites in Wisconsin, ( Wise. 


ES Madison, ез IV, 1-19, 6 
) Treats. brief tery 
ments from Sand | ik, New 


Amsterdam, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, 
Brown co. The pottery la usually fab- 
rie-marked, From some sites were ob- 
ined "a small number of miniature 
rounded vesseli, evidently moolded on 
the thumb,"" ond y toys. The 

Ban pottery varies distinctly in 
character and ornamentation from that 
of the other sites 


— amd Brown (C. E.) Additions to 


Paan af Wisconsin aboriginal pottery, 
(Ibid., 19-21.) Brief notes on : 
mens ! 


ue (Р. E.) Life amd culture of the 
e e (Univ. of Calif, Publ, Amer. 


T. 1-88, 
Mb map.) ‚шар, a "This paro ph 
їп Ar and | 


to and correcta the dete 

y-Mason. "The topics 

treated are: Environment, history, vil- 
houses, dress, food, posspations 


Hopa have 
believe their a 
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srtant folk-loric, sociological and 
logical materia) about a Пе о ihe 
Athapascan stock, who difier notably in 
many points from. their congeners, Ser 
American Anikropologíst, 1904, N. $., 
VI, 712-16, 
&mes (C. C.) The origin of" Napanee.” 
] (Ont, Hist. Soe., Pap. & Rec, Toronto, 
190%, VI, 47-9.) uthor argued that 
the town-name ;Vafunmee d derived not 
from the Mississaga word for ** flour" 
(wot-fdweraty, af often written) but 
from the earlier river-name Apanee alter- 
ward applied to the settlement. The 
difference im: accent does not exist, how- 
ever, as JVdiasee really represents French 
ld farine. 
Еру: ا ن ا‎ C.) Local historical 
eadem Essex county. — (Thid., 54-65. 
tums same notes on the Jesuit mis- 
sions among the Hurons 
кило it San Bernardino in Para- 
Mitt. d. k. k. Geogr. Gea. їп 
Wien, 1905, хип, 107-9.) Brief ac- 
from the Hamburger 
‘Nackria fen, of the flourishing German 
cólony of 5, Bernardino, fi 20 years 
ago on Lake Ipacarai in Paraguay. The 
town council has representatives of 
several roces. The Germans are in the 
ae but the дебе отго is a. Para- 


Kroeber (A. 1.) Basket d of the | 


ааг fornia. 
Gah of Gaile Publ., Amer. Arch. and 
Ethn., Berkeley, ti s M 105754. 7 plo 
225 fgs.) Treats La 
" canistral art of the 1 aoe 
distinct but culturally 
Karok, and Hupa, giving the eg of 
the author's extensive investigations in 
1900-02. The mative names of the 
designs are recorded, — and | many of 
the words are not names of animals or 
ects, but netr or descriptive 
M not translatable by the Indians." 
Only slight tribal differences are noted, — 
the pë Fe favor more red, vertical 
outlines, ete. The Yurok work із. per- 
e finest. The so-called ‘artistic 
'* of the Pomo can apply only to 
| names Dr K. finds that ibere 
“is no 4 or inherent relationship be- 
tween Ihe gni of California basketry 
and es таваан is non- 
рге writing are has 


irem 
atte at 

йиш temper igi Mena Е ides 
рап аге шан decorative. 


Latcham (RE. E.) Notes on the physical 


characters of the Araucanos. (}. Anthr. 
Inst, Lond, 1904, XXXI, 170-930, ! 
pl., 2 igs.) Gives measurements of 31 
skulls (6 female) studied by author, 
ed with zo by Guevara amd 7 by 
Medina. The average index is Guevera 
78.9, Medina 73.5, Latcham male 79.6, 
female 80, 1 —the race being sub-brachy- 
cepbalio (range 70-88). Artificial de- 
formation seems unknown, During ex- 
ertion these Indians have & marked, 
disagreeable skin-odor, Physically they 
are inferior to Europeans end half-beeeds. 
Stature (200 individuals} averages for 
males 1630-1635, and for Females 1420— 
1440 mm, (great difference due to oa 
marriage and hard work), Large fumi- 


lies are Tare. 


Lehmann-Nitsche ( K.) Altpatagon- 


iche, angeblich syphilitische К n 
mus dem Museum zu La Plata, (2. 1. 
Ethu, Berlin, 1904, XXx*1, 554-62, 4 
igs.) Discusses the osseous material sug- 
Ee e of syphilitic disease in the 
emm sr ig at bone oe 
nn — Des, etc. 
The сазе for syphilis is aa proved, ac 
cording to the author. If Аа is of 


American origi the locus 15 
America, Кы: 


== иын Нориапї von Indianer- 


em zentralen Südamerika. 
(1 , 38a- .) Brief account of the 
collection of photographs of 

ШЕ урм, 


Dias (A. Schädel eines Schokléng 


aus Santa ina, Brasilien. (Ibid, 
Ba4-7, 5 fgs.)  Deseribes a male skull 
(40-60 years) of dolichocephalic type. 


— Schtdel cines s aus Blumenau, 
ras 


Шеп. — (Tbid., 


548-51 
killed in же in the museum of 
the society. — The chief rnessurements 
are given in comparison with those of the 
Shokleng skull. The cephalic indices 
arc respectively 77.3 and 73.3. 

лсо {L 2) Chile contemporaneo, 
an. ae In Unir., Santiago, 1904, CXIV, 
19-96, 257-338, 483-552.) Contains 
brief sections on the Arsucanian Indians, 
the Peruvian (lncasic) conquest, the 
ethnic elements of the population, the 
Spanish conquest, etc. 


Marques (A.) Sobre os 


ar (ы 
elecimentos na. Guyana 1 (Hol 
Soc. de Geogr. TTE Lisbon, 1904, 158- 
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б.) 


the early history of. European settlement 
ia Guiana, the El Dorado myth, ete, 
Martin (C. W.) The frst Indian land 
grant in Malden, . (Ont. Hist. Soc., 
ip and Ree., Toronto, 1908, VI, 
11—14.) Deseribes document signed in 
1783 by the Ottawa chiefs Kenitchenine, 
Necanigo, Negig, Rognash, Chemenin. 
tona, Assopawao, and Okilhavanan. 
Meerwarth (H.} Eine soologische For- 
schungsreise nach dem Rio Acarê im 
Stuate Puri, Brasilien. (Globus, Brn- 
schwy., 1904, LXXXVI, 289-96, 309-15, 
12 igs, пар.) Describes journey made 
in rog - notes on the Toryuira 
Indians, their boats, huts, etc, The 
Turuyuára are nominally: Catholic and 
mmogamous. They cultivate manioc, 
coton, ami a few frulia The women 


make fine hammocks. 
names of animals are 


Many of the 


atopic, 
At pages 204-5 is given a brief list 
ef personal names of men and women, 
Shooting fish with the bow and arrow 
is in vogue and much skill shown. 


de Mortillet (A.] Grottes à peintures 
(R. à Y 


de l'Amérique du Sud. 
d'Anthr. P 
tgs.) Résumés the 


Ec. 


de it 190 * x e 1 | 
yl cE N, mtd 


úblished in 1895, on Lor grutas 


йт » treating 


pu Hn- 
fdas E des r de da Heelers 
| йа og the Grma pintada and 


other caves with printings in the Argen- 
tinean province of Salta and the ie 
author's Charre picteprafiar de ta region 


Colckagui (1903). 


von Nordensiriüld | E... Frei.) | Ueber die 
| A Жү 


Indimner, dem Toten Beigaben in die 
Gräber zu legen. — ( Globus, Brnschwg., 


1905, LX XXVII, 27-38.) 
offering of ifts to the. 


Describes the 
ad by the Ay. 


mara and Gake ua (who are touch more 


putably the equal of the white in cante- 
pun when 100 years ago he would 

naturally his Y‏ وا ا 
Negrophobia (instinctive race prejudice)‏ 
is & source of danper. la the British‏ 
West Indies “assaults by black or col-‏ 
ored men on white women or children‏ 
are cally unkoown.’* ‘The author‏ 
was in the colonial service,‏ 


Pelzer (L.) The negro and slavery In 


early lowa. (Тожа J. Hist. and Pol, 
lowa City, 1904, 11, 471-54.) Histor- 


Thompson (E. Н.) Archeological re- 
searches in 


n Yucatan, (Mem. Peab, 
Mus., Cambridge, 1904, 111, 1-20, 9 pl., 
п AE. reciben caves of Oxkutzk Т 
(results of exploration same as previ- 
ously at Loltun), ruins af Xul {some 
" monkey-like'" figures, a usual type of 
pottery), Tzulà (traces of paintings on 
walls), Chacmultun (five buildings still 
standing) where vandalism bas been 
rile £d-/umer, or mills for grinding 
com, ure made from the casing of the 
walls. MrT. thinks that “these great 
structures afford the evidence of evolu- 
tion from the native thatched hat similar 
to the wd of to-day." The colored 
paintings are quite remarkable. 





Vignaud (H.) La maison d'Albe et ^y 


ur pum, Ue 
meric. d. Pmri& 1904, *. &, 1, 273- 
л Diseusses the fate of the papers 
of Columbus in the possession of the 
house of Alba,— three collections were 
published by the Duchess of Berwick and 
Alba in 1891-1902 Other valuable 

ocuments may be in the possession of 
her desomidanis. In un appendix V. 
considers the rile of Ferdinand Colum: 
bus in the production of the documents 
attributed to Toscanelli, 
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21, 6-23.) Discusses then 
| а. negro “is now indis 


negro question 
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comers, In certain elements of Ara 
mythology Mr W. sees evidence o 
culture area which included the greater 
part of Asia ns well as North America,” 
Ward (D. |. H.) The problem of the 
mounds, (Iowa J. Hist. and Pol, Town 
City, 1905, 111, 20-40.) Discusses hia- 
t af problem and investigation, kinds 
works | carthwotks, refuse 


showing this the facts as to damestic and | 
social life, food, clothing, social rela- 
Mons, activities, ernment, character, 
beliefs, etcs, are briefly considered. Mr | 
W. thinks “itia le that the In- 
dians of North America and the buffalo 
appeared on this continent together.'’ 


— American id, 
origins, (Tb bog 185) 


Discusses the Mexican a 


T trade -deities, E ides 
n “stones, ete, use of copper, Votan 
und Quetzalcoatl, “elt, as proving Asiatic 
origin of American Indian culture, Mr 
Wake concludes that ‘early American 
culture was derived from the Asíiatic 
arti to m the early Babylonians, 
who probably originated in central Asia, 

belonged, or from the Phenicians, who 


appear to have been intermediaries be- 


tween Asia and the Western World.”" 


—— Nihancan, the white man.  (Ibid., 
225-231.) Treatsof Nihancan ql rare 
desth-giver, deceiver, sensual being, 
foul, arpa teat туй п hiel figure in the in the 


Kies. tera bil cs [iban 
сап has now this meaning) may have 
reference to the complexion of the pew- 


A house sites, ee: i works 
— caims, enclosures, box-sha pea prera, 
cun houses —excuvations, 

ditches, - -garden beds, fire-hearths, 
trails, ), material of the mamia, 
current investigations elsewhere, num 
her, size and contents of meunds (1н. 
nois has 5,000 within a radius of 50 
miles of the mouth of the Minois river); ; 
When did the mound-builders live? 
what the mounds intimate, need of legis 
lative action, methods of investigation. 
Dr W, argues that “if the mounds 
were built Indians, that is, br the 
ancestors of the present existing tribes, 
they must have degenernted before the 
Europeans arrived.” And he wonders 
"1f the cave men are young as com. 
pared with the mound builder in 
America."' 
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The Anthropological Association will meet in San Fran- 
cisco, California, August 2gth to 31st, 1905. 

Members of the Association and all others interested in anthropology 
are cordially invited to be present at this meeting. Papers relating to 
ethnology, archeology, prehistoric man, physical anthropology, linguis- 
tics, and general anthropology will be read. Members and prospective 
members are invited to present titles of communications. 

The meeting will be followed by an excursion of the Association to 
the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition at Portland, Arrangements 
will be made for the members of the Association while in San Francisco 
to visit the great educational institutions of the Pacific coast, the Uni- 
versity of California and Leland Stanford Junior University, and for 
excursions to other points of interest. The Museum of the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of California at the Affiliated Colleges 
in San Francisco, which has recently been installed but which is not yet 
open to the public, will be the headquarters of the Association and will 
be made fully accessible to those in attendance, 

This will be the first meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation to be held west of the Missouri river, and the first meeting de- 
voted to anthropology, archeology, or ethnology ever held on the Pacific 
coast by any body of national organization. It is unlikely that another 
anthropological meeting of similar scope can be held on the western side 
of the continent for a number of years to come, so that by the selection of 
San Francisco as the place of meeting an unusual opportunity is presented 
to anthropologists and to those interested in anthropology not only on 
the Pacific coast of America but in all countries adjacent to the Pacific 
ocean. The special rates given by the transcontinental railroads to 
Portland via San Francisco afford an exceptional Opportunity for the 
archeologists and ethnologists of ihe eastern parts of the country to 
visit the Pacific coast, From points east of Chicago, St Louis, and 
New Orleans, the milroad rate will be a little more than one fare for the 
round trip. Tickets will be sold on July LT б, Ti 9, 10, 1 I, 13, 34, 15, 
16, August 5 to 16 inclusive and 28, 29, so, 31, and will have a final 
return limit of go days, but in no case later than November 30 of this 
year, These tickets will be good going and returning via same route east 
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of the above-named cities ; but west of them, tickets will be good going 
via any regular direct route, and returning via same or any other regular 
direct route (the Canadian Pacific being included in choice of routes). 
Stop-over privileges are allowed in the East at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Niagara Falls; in the West, at Yellowstone Park, at 
Cheyenne, Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, and any point west 
thereof, For rates from points west of the Mississippi, and for further 
particulars, members are requested to communicate with their nearest 
station agent. 

All communications relating to the meeting, including titles of papers 
and applications for membership, and in regard to hotels, should be ad- 
dressed to Dr A. L. Kroeber, Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco. 

The Association committee on program and arrangements are; 
President F. W. Putnam, chairman; A. L. Kroeber, secretary; George 
Grant MacCurdy, Franz Boas, E. J. Molera, George H. Pepper, F. W. 
Hodge. 

Several amendments to the Constitution of the Association, proposed 
and approved at the Philadelphia session. of rgo4, are to be voted 
on at the meeting. ‘These are as follows: 

Anrticte Y, Section 1, second and third lines: Change a number of 
councilors to be determined annually to twenty-four councilors, 

Section 2, third and fourth lines: Change a number af councilors fo 
be determined by the council to six councilors. 

Section 3: Add to the end of the section: Five shall constitute a 
querum, 

Section y; Strike out at the end of the section: of whom nol more 
than one shall be a member of the council. 

Articte ҮП, Section r: Strike out entirely. 

Section 2: Omit from first sentence: wihese chairmen shall be mem- 
bers of the executive commiffee. 


Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists. — Pursuant to 
the action taken at the Fourteenth International Congress of American- 
ists, held at Stuttgart in August, 1904, the Committee of Organization 
announce that the sessions of the Fifteenth Congress will be held at Que- 
bec, Canada, from Monday, September 10, to Saturday, September 15, 
1906, The Committee urge that all persons interested in the work of 
the Congress (the scope of which includes everything pertaining to the 
history, ethnology, and archeology of the New World) become affiliated 
as members or associates of the Fifteenth Session at the earliest practicable 
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date, and that titles of papers to be presented in person or otherwise be 
sent to the General Secretary as soon as possible. 

The fee for Members is three dollars ($3.60). Members have the 
privilege of voting, of taking part in the deliberations of the Congress, 
and of receiving its publications. 

The fee for Associates is one dollar ($1.00), Associates may attend 
the meetings, but they do not have the right of participating in the discus- 
sions nor of receiving the publications gratuitously. 

The sessions of the Congress will be held in the halls of the majestic 
Parliament Buildings, and ample facilities will be provided should it be 
deemed necessary to hold sectional meetings. Plans are already in prep- 
aration for excursions following the meetings, and there is no doubt that, 
with such a wealth of historical association as Quebec possesses, those 
who attend the Congress will derive great pleasure and profit. 

The Committee of Organization consists of the following : President : 
Dr Robert Bell, Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, Ottawa. 
Vice-president: Mer J.-C. K. Laflamme, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Laval University, Quebec; The Honorable E. A. Pine, Minister of Edu- 
cation for Ontario; Dr David Boyle, of the Department of Education, 
Toronto, General Secretary: Dr N. E. Dionne, Librarian of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Quebec, — Zreazurer ; M Alp. Gagnon, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Quebec. 

The Patron of the Congress is His Excellency Lord Grey, G. C. M. 
G., Governor General of Canada ; the Honorary President is His Honor 
Sir L.-A. Jetté, Licutenant-Governor of Quebec, 

Congrés Préhistorique de France. — The first session. of the Congrés 
Préhistorique de France, under the presidency of M. Emile Riviére, as- 
sistant director of the laboratory of the Collége de France, will be held 
at Périgueux ( Dordogne), from September 26 to. October 1, inclusive. 
The first three days of the session will be devoted to the presentation 
of communications and scientific discussion, and to visits to museums, 
monuments, ete. ; on the other three days excursions will be made to 
archeological sites, notably Eyzies, Madaleine, Liveyre, and Moustier. 
There are two classes of membe- — Original and associate. The former, 
whose dues are twelve francs, are entitled to all the privileges of the Con- 
gress and will receive the reports; the associate members subscribe six 
francs and participate only in the receptions, visits, and. excursions. 
Americans interested in the subject are invited to become original mem- 
bers. The secretary is M. Marcel Б douin, rue Linne, 21, Paris ; the 
treasurer, M. Giraux, avenue Victor-Hugo, g bis, å Saint-Mandé (Seine), 
France. 
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The Congrés Internationa! d'Expansion Economique Mondiale will 
be held at Mons, Belgium, toward the close of September, under the 
patronage of His Majesty the King of Belgium. Among the questions 
to come before the Congress that will prove of interest to anthropologists 
is the following, which forms a section of an announcement sent out by 
Dr Cyr van Everbergh, directeur général de l'enseignement superieur (8, 
rue de la Loi, Brussels) : 

‘© Whar are, in neto countries, the dest methods of making ethnologic and 
sociologie observations with the view af obfaining sctentifie Anowledge af the 
social status and of the manners and. customs of the natrves, and ef raising 
them to a higher civilisation f '' 

It is hoped that our American anthropologists whose lines of research 
have been such as to enable them to render valuable information on this 
question, so faras it pertains to the American Indians and to the aborig- 
ines of some of our insular possessions, may give the Congress the benefit 
of their views. 

The Jews of Mzab. — In the February number of the Zeitschrift fir 
Demographie und Statistik der Juden, which is issued by the Bureau für 
die Statistik der Juden under the editorship of Dr Arthur Ruppin in 
Berlin, is found an interesting notice on the Jews of Mzab, of whom the 
French anthropologist, M. Huguet, made during 1897-99 a study and 
gave an account in the Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société d' Anthro- 
pologie de Paris (V serie, tome ril, 1902). 

Mzab is an oasis, situated in southern Algiers, about latitude 33? N., 
longitude 4^ E., on the edge of the Sahara. It is inhabited by a Berber 
tribe of about 30,000 souls and since 1850 has been under French suprem- 
acy. By the census of 1896 there were 841 Jews living in Ghardaia, 
the capital of the oasis, and 34 in the city of Guerrara.— Tradition places 
the immigration of Jews to the oasis in the rath century. The Jews live 
in separate streets, but are not distinguished in their attire from the 
natives, excepting for the frontlocks (peotá). ‘The women are pretty, 
strong, and marked by a certain grace, while the men are of a less pre- 








ossessing type. 

They marry very carly; not infrequently children are betrothed at 
the age of 4 to 5 years and married when they reach 13 or 14 years. 
Owing, no doubt, largely to these premature marriages, the mortality 
among children 1s enormous. Some marnages are blessed with r$ to 25 
children, but only a third or a fourth of them survive to maturity. 

Of ia cereales attending a wedding it may be mentioned that on 
the wedding day the head of the bride is wrapped in a cloth into the 
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folds of which candles are inserted and lighted, She is then carried, with 
bare feet (girls are not allowed to wear foot-gear before marriage), upon 
the skin of a wild sheep (moufon) to the house of the bridegroom. The 
marnage is consummated at once, while the guests are feasting in the 
house, and if the bride is not found chaste she may be divorced. The 
usual amount of dowry set by the groom on the bride is from 25 to 500 
francs ($5 to $100). Divorce is easily and frequently obtained. It is 
not rare that men marry four or five times. All this, as also the fact that 
the women are rarely possessed even of the most elementary education, 
in contrast to the geal for knowledge and learning of the men, would 
point to a low condition of women among these Jews. 

When a woman approaches childbirth she is transferred from the 
house of the husband to that of her parents, where a hole is dug in a 
corner and filled with hot ashes, over which a sheet is spread. On this 
cinereal couch the woman is placed to await the birth, the ashes being 
renewed as often as they grow cold. Usually the mother is able after one 
week to return to her household duties, The infant is nourished by the 
mother from two to two and a half years. In case of twins of different 
sex being born, the boy is nourished by the mother, while the girl is 
reared on goat milk, 

Of religious observances peculiar to the Jews of Mzab it should be 
mentioned that, besides the rite of Par-mizzmah which, as elsewhere, takes 
place at the close of the thirteenth year of a boy, at the age of three years 
he is ''introduced into religion '' — whatever that may mean — by a 
special ceremony, called z? Azab, and is then an cusír, while at the age 
of four years another ceremony raises him to the dignity of a satan. The 
Feast of Weeks (Siaéwoth) Is celebrated by them three days instead of 
two: the third in commemoration of the “conquest of Ghardaia by the 
Jews" Otherwise they do not differ in their beliefs and rituals from 
other Jews in the East, I. M. Casanowicz. 
courses in Anthropology for 1905-26 have been announced by Columbia 
University. Those numbered from гот-200 inclusive arc for graduates 
and specially prepared! undergraduates, Courses above 200 are for grad- 
all the courses are open to auditors, who must secure the written consent 
of the instructor. 

101-102 — Anthropology, genera! introductory course — Lectures, 
essays, and discussions. Profesor Livingston Farrand. Two hours 
weekly, In the first half of this course a description of human races and of 
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their distribution is given. ‘The physical characters of the earliest human 
remains and their relations to present forms are discussed, and the types 
of languages and their geographical distribution are described. In the 
second half of the year there is a discussion of the mental development 
of primitive man, which is followed by a description of types of primitive 
culture, and an inquiry into the origin and development of particular 
phases of culture. Open to Junior, 

103-104 — Prehistoric archeology — Lectures, essays, and discussions, 
Professor Marshall H. Saville and Dr Berkey. Two hours weekly. In 
the first part of this course the geological basis of prehistoric arche- 
ology is discussed, while in the second part the questions of prehis- 
toric archeology are taken up in detail, The collections of the Geo- 
logical Department and of the American Museum of Natural History are 
utilized for illustrating this course. Open to Juniors. 

ro5-t06 — General ethnography — Lectures, essays, and discussions. 
Dr Clark Wissler. Two hours weekly. In this course the ethnology of 
primitive tribes is described, in geographical order, a summary of the cul- 
tural types of America, Asia, Australia, the Pacific islands, and of Africa 
being given. The collections in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory will be utilized for illustrating this course. Open to Juniors. 

107-108 — Ethnology — Primitive culture — Lectures, papers, and 
discussions. Professor Farrand. Two hours weekly. This course con- 
sists of a more detailed treatment of the questions involved in primitive 
culture, such as the origin and development of mythology, morality and 
religion, education, art, social customs, etc. Students are expected to 
have taken Anthropology 101-102 Or 105-106, or to give satisfactory 
evidence of previous work before being admitted to this course. 

109-110 — Ethnography of America and Siberia — Lectures and dis- 
cussions, Professor Franz Boas. Two hours weekly. This coume con- 
sists of a detailed description of the questions involved in the distribution 
of tribes, types languages, and customs of America and Siberia. ‘The 
collections in the American Museum of Natural History will be utilized 
for illustrating this course. Prerequisite, 101-102 or 105-106, or equiv- 

[111-112 — Ethnography of Africa, Australia, and the islands of the 
Pacific ocean. Dr Wissler. .Nof green ín 1905-06. ] 

113-114 — Ethnography of China — Language, literature, govern- 
ment, and social customs of China. Professor Hirth. 

115-116 — Mexican archeology — Lectures, essays, and discussions. 
Professor Saville. In this course the archeology of Mexico and the ad- 
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joining regions to the south will be discussed. The collections in the 
American Museum of Natural History will be utilized for illustrating 
this course. Prerequisite, ror-102, 103-104, Or 105-106, or equivalent 

117-118 — American languages — Lectures and discussions: Profes- 
sor Boas, Two hours weekly. Selected languages representing different 
types will be discussed. Indian myths will be translated in connection 
with grammatical interpretation. The course extends over two years, 
allowing time for the consideration of representative types of North 
American languages. 

119-120 — Morphology with special reference to physical anthropol- 
Ogy. Professor Huntington. 

121 — The statistical study of variation, introductory course — Lec- 
tures, essays, and discussions. Dr Wissler. Two hours weekly and three 
hours’ laboratory work; first half year, ‘This course is intended as an 
introduction to the study of variation for students of anthropology, 
psychology, and biology. ‘The characteristic features of variability and 
the methods of treatment are discussed, This course is open to Seniors. 

122 — The statistical study of variation, advanced course — Lectures, 
essays, discussions, and laboratory work. Professor and Dr Wissler. 
Two hours weekly and three hours’ laboratory work; second half-year. 
Continuation of course 121 for students who wish to prepare for research 
work in the statistical study of variation. 

123 — The statistical treatment of anatomical and physiological data. 
Professor Boas. Two hours weekly: first half-year. This course is in- 
tended primarily for medical students, The methods of treating vital 
statistics and anatomical, physiological, and pathological statistics form 
the main subject of the course. 

203-202 — Seminar in ethnology, two hours weekly. Professor Boas. 
Prerequisite, але and 107-108, or equivalent reading. 

203-104 — Research work in anthropology. Prof ! аг- 
rand, and Saville. Daily. pe» tiia is 


Head Deformation Among the Klamath, — The Klamath Indians, 
together with a number of other tribes of the Columbia river region, still 
practise artificial head deformation of the variety known as ‘fiat head," 
consisting of the flattening of the frontal region of the infant while on the 
cradle-board, ‘The desired effect is produced by applying to the forehead 
of the child continuous pressure by means of a pad, or of a small padded 
plank. Rev. J. Kirk, an educated Klamath, who himself exhibited this 
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MARICOPA WEAVING AND GORA CRADLE 
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variety of head deformation, recently visited the National Museum, where 
he was measured and photographed. From him it was learned that the 
Klamath regard a long head í. e, a non-deformed head, with derision. 
They say it is slave-like, that their slaves had such, and that a man with 
such a head is not fit to be a great man in the tribe, Deformed heads are 
called ** good heads."' The flattening, which is practised to this day, is 
produced chiefly by means of a bag of seeds, usually of the water-lily, ted 
over the forehead of the infant, the ends of the bandage that hold the 
bag in place being fastened to the baby-board, Water-lily seeds are 
among the principal native foods of the tribe. Sometimes other seeds 
are used, but they are always of some edible variety. So far as known, 
the process of deforming the head of the child has no deleterious effect. 
A. HRDLICKA. 


Maricopa Weaving. — While visiting the Maricopa Indians of 
southern Arizona in 1902, and again in 1905, the writer was fortunate 
enough to see and collect two rare examples of Maricopa native weaving. 
These specimens, which now form part of the Hyde collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, consist of long, narrow 
bands that were used to fasten the baby on its cradle-board. ‘They are 
made from cotton or wool yarn purchased from the dealers, are mostly 
white, grayish, bluish, or red in color, and are woven in simple geometric 
patterns. Both the women and the men formerly wove these. bands, 
but the practice is now nearly abandoned. According to information ob- 
tained from an old Maricopa, about forty years ago the people of his 
tribe still planted native cotton, with which the men wove large decorated 
blankets. ‘The informant made several of these himself in his youth, but he 
is now the only survivor of those acquainted with the art. "The speci- 
mens obtained are illustrated in plate XXIV, т. A. HRDLICKA. 


A Cora Cradle. — Among the Cora tribe of the territory of Tepic, 
Mexico, an interesting form of swinging cradle is used. This region is 
infested with scorpions, the sting of which is dangerous. to infants, and 
on this account the Cora make a shallow net of vegetal fiber which is 
stretched on an oval frame and suspended, usually by four cords, from a 
reata of ixtle, or maguey fiber, fastened to a rafter of the dwelling. 

The accompanying illustration (plate xxiv, 2) shows one of these 
cradles, callected by the writer for the Hyde Expedition in 1952, and now 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. Several deer 
hoofs, that serve as rattles, dangle from the apex of the cords that sustain 
the cradle. 
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Similar nets, but more rounded and smaller, suspended from pegs in 
the walls or from the roof, are used by the Cora as convenient receptacles 
for various articles, particularly food. А. Нарыска, 


Jacob Vradenberg Brower, well known through his researches in 
early history and archeology, especially of Minnesota and Kansas, died at 
St Cloud, Minnesota, June 1. Mr Brower was born on a farm at York, 
Michigan, January 21, 1844, moving to Long Prairie, Todd county, 
Minnesota, when only thirteen years of age. He received a common 
school education, enlisted in the volunteer cavalry in 1862, and entered 
the United States volunteer navy two years later, He was honored with 
several federal and state appointments, among the latter that of Itasca 
State Park Commissioner from 189r: to 1895. For this office Mr 
Brower was especially well fitted by reason of an intimate knowledge of the 
country gained by his exploration, in 1880, of the sources of the Missis- 
sippl. While engaged in his Itasca work, Mr Brower, in 1894-95, dis- 
covered an ancient village site and several mounds at the lake. In 1896 
he traced the source of Missouri river, and in 1897-98 conducted 
archeological explorations in central and eastern Kansas that resulted in 
the important rediscovery of the ancient province of Quivira, visited by 
Francisco Vasquez Coronado in 1541. In 1900 he located 1,125 abori- 
ginal mounds at Mille Lac, Minnesota, and was engaged in gathering 
material in the western part of the state, with the view of preparing a 
volume on the early history of the Sioux in Minnesota, when stricken 
with paralysis on May 26, near Fergus Falls, Mr Brower was an inde- 
fatigable worker, a5 his voluminous productions attest; and he was 
undaunted in the face of what to most men would prove a source of dis- 
couragement, as a serious fire which utterly destroyed the results of years 
of research but which spurred him to renewed vigor would indicate. In 
later years he became a firm believer in the immediate publication of 
results, so that from 1893 scarcely a year passed without the production 
of a beautiful volume, issued chiefly at the expense of his private means. 
He was for years chairman of the museum committee of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, and during a decade contributed to its collections 
more than 100,000 specimens. ‘The most important of his published 
writings are: The Mississippi River and its Source (1893), Prehistoric 
Man at the Headwaters of the Mississippi River (1895), The Missouri 
River and its Utmost Source (1896), Quivira (1898), Harahey (1899), 
Mille Lac (1900), Kathio (1901), Minnesota: Discovery and its Area 
— 1541-1665 (1903), Kansas: Monumental Perpetuation of its Earliest 
History, 1541-1896 (1903), Itasca State Park, an Illustrated History 
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(1905). Mr Brower was one of the organizers of the Quivira Historical 
Society and had been its president from the beginning. 


Minnesota Historical Society. — The general interest in American 
archeology, especially among our historical societies, is nowhere better 
exemplified than at St Paul, where the Minnesota Historical Society, 
established in 1849, in the year that Minnesota became a territory, has 
for some years been accumulating a collection of archeological objects. 
This society, whose excellent work is wisely appreciated by the State at 
large, which annually appropriates £15,000 toward its expenses, main- 
tains a museum, an important part of which is its department of arche- 
ology, containing a collection the extent of which is probably not known 
by many archeologists beyond the limits of the State. The late J. V. 
Brower, chairman of the Museum Committee of the Society, has alone 
added to its collections more than 100,000 specimens of stone imple- 
ments and weapons, flakes from their manufacture, bone and copper 
ornaments, pottery, etc,, partly from the Indians and partly from their 
ancient mounds throughout Minnesota and a large part of the territory 
westward to the Rocky mountains and southward to Kansas. The an- 
nouncement has recently been made by Mr Warren Upham, secretary 
and librarian of the society, that Rev. Edward C. Mitchell, of St Paul, has 
expressed his intention of depositing in the museum the greater part of his 
collection, including many thousands of specimens of aboriginal imple- 
ments, weapons, ornaments, and pottery. Within the last few months 
the society has moved into new quarters that are provided for it in 
the splendid capitol now practically completed, where it will suitably 
display its archeological collections and arrange its library as pecuniary 
means are afforded. ‘The importance of the work that the Minnesota 
Historical Society is doing should be fully encouraged by granting the 
funds necessary for enabling it to become more and more a part of the 
educational system of the state. 

M. JULIEN GIRARD DE RIALLE, minister plenipotentiary from France 
to Chile, died recently at Santander, Chile, aged sixty-four years. M. 
Rialle was well known in France for his anthropologic studies. He was 
at one time charged with a mission to Syria; in 1870 he was sent to 
Germany; and after serving as prefect of the Basses-Alpes in 1871-73, 
entered the ministry of foreign affairs as sub-director of archives in 1880 
and as director in 1882. 

Emme Vovca, known through his excavations in the bed of the 
Zihl that resulted in the discovery of four pile-dwellings connected with 
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the banks by a bridge, died at Champ Bougin, near Neufchátel, Switzer- 
land, September 11, 1904, aged 67 years. The results of Vouga's inter- 
esting researches are described in his work Les Afrivétes a la Tène. 


In RECOGNITION of his services to science generally and to the cause 
of ethnology in particular, the Emperor of Russia has appointed Mr Morris 
K, Jesup, president of the American Museum of Natural History and 
patron of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, a Knight of the Imperial 
Order of St Stanislaus of the first class. 

AnRIEN ARCELIN, who recently died at Saint-Sorlin, near Macon, 
France, in his sixty-sixth year, was well known to European archeologists 
through his discovery and exploration of the beds of Solutré and the dis- 
covery in 1869 of the first flint chips known in Egypt, a find that was at 
first discredited by Egyptologists. 

ANDRÉ Lertver, professor in the École d'Anthropologie de Paris, 
died recently, aged 71 years, In 1880 Dr Lefévre became assistant pro- 
fessor in the school, and in 1890 succeeded Hovelacque as professor of 
ethnography and linguistics. He туей аз president of the Société 
d' Anthropologie in 1896. 

De Franz Boas has resigned the curstorship of the Department of 
Anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, but will con- 

inue the publication of the results of the researches that he has under- 
taken for the Museum, 

Dr AtserT Ernest Jexxs, Director of the Ethnological Survey for 
the Philippine Islands, has been compelled, owing to ill health, to 
relinquish his duties temporarily, and will spend several months in the 
United States. 

Dr. Ares HADLUICKA, of the United States National Museum, has 
been elected a corresponding member of the Société d’ Anthropologie 
de Pans and of the Royal Bohemian Association of Sciences of Prague. 

THe DEGREE of Doctor of Science has been conferred by Columbia 
University on William T. Brigham, Director of the Bishop Museum of 
Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History at Honolulu. — 

M. Léow LejeaL, of the Collége de France, opened in December 
last his course on Mexican antiquities, established through the generosity 
of the Duc de Loubat, | 

Dr Grorce A. Dorsey, of the Field Columbian Muscum, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Société d'Anthropologie de Paris: 
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Me Davin I. BUSHNELL, JR, whose article on Mexican atlatls appears 
in this issue, has been elected a correspondent of the Società Italiana 
d'Antropologia. 
Ernest p'Acy, who was the first to demonstrate the unity of the 
Acheulian and Chellean finds in France, died at Paris, January t, aged 
78 years. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of December 13, 1904 

The 367th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, December 1, 1904, 
the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 75 members and guests 
present. 

Dr B. ROSALIE SLAUGHTER addressed the Society on The Buried 
Cites of Ceylon, illustrating with lantern slides some of the more striking 
finds of recent explorations, sketching the architectural features of several 
great topes, and closing with an account of the Singhalese migration and 
conquest. 

Mr J. N. B. Hzwrrr, in continuation of the postponed symposium, 
What tsa Clan? (American Anthropologist, vi, No. 5, 1904), discussed 
the froguots Clan. Mr Hewitt showed that among these people the 
social and political structure is based on actual and theoretical blood 
relationship; that consanguinity constitutes citizenship in the tribe, and 
that citizenship confers certain essential social, religious, and political 
rights, at the same time imposing certain duties and obligations. Theo- 
retical consanguinity is that produced by the institution of adoption, 
which by a fiction of law transforms the blood of an alien into that of an 
Iroquois. The clan of the Iroquois is constituted of one or more con- 
sanguineous groups of offspring tracing descent through a female ancestor 
and through females only; these groups are called OAwachiras by the 
Iroquois, Where there are several Ofachiras constituting a clan, they 
regard one another as sisters. Hence it is evident that the clan is con- 
stituted of groups of persons regarded as actually or theoretically con- 
sanguineous. From a survey of its essential characteristics and the 
nature of the constitutive elements, Mr Hewitt stated that he would 
define an Iroquois clan as a permanent body of kindred, actually and 
theoretically consanguineous and socially and politically organized, who 
trace descent through the female line only, 

Dr 1, M, Casayowicz discussed TAr Clan Among the Semites, stating 
that fragmentary relics of the primitive system may be traced among the 
advanced Semites of Syria, Mesopotamia, Canaan, and Phenicia. The 
phrase *' tribes of Israel * is familiar from the English Bible, The tribe 
(shebet or matteh, properly * rod," ' staff." i, *-, à group led or ruled over 
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by a chief with a. staff or scepter) was a confederation of septs or clans 
(mishpakah, rendered in the English Bible by “family ''), and there 
were again aggregations of households or homesteads (#efh-ad, properly, 
‘father’s house’). Members of one and the same mishpahad or clan are 
designated as brothers or as being of the same "' bone and flesh,"' which 
would indicate that the bond of union was mainly blood-kinship. It 
would also seem that a common worship was from time to time the rally- 
ing point for the members of a tribe (I Samuel, xx, 6). [t may in 
general be assumed that the primitive social system of the Hebrews and 
the other Semitic people was in its principles and purposes essentially 
similar to that of the nomadic Arabs who retained the tribal constitution 
longer than the other Semitic races. — As late as the time of Mohammed, 
Arabian society was composed of a multitude of local groups, held 
together within themselves by a traditional sentiment of unity and by the 
recognition and exercise of certain mutual obligations and social duties 
and rights. These groups formed the social and political units of society, 
Larger combinations of several groups were not unknown, but they were 
comparatively unstable and tended to resolve themselves again into their 
elements. The chief duties of the members of such a group were to act 
together in war and blood-feuds, and to protect one another by blood- 
revenge. A kindred group was marked off from any other by the fact 
that within it there was no blood-feud. The unifying force was blood- 
kinship on the father's side, and the Arabian genealogists consider these 
groups as the result of the expansion and branching out of the patriarchal 
family, formed by subdivision of an original stock, on the system of kin- 
ship through male descent. But there are numerous indications that the 
fundamental doctrine of unity of blood as the principle that binds men 
into a permanent social unity, must have sprung up in groups that were 
not patriarchal families but were formed under the system of mother- 
kinship. ‘Thus, for instance, down to the time of Mohammed, bars to 
marriage among the Arabs were constituted by female kinship only. In 
fact, fatherhood did not necessarily imply procreation. However that 
may be, the key to all the primitive divisions and aggregations among the 
Arabs and their Semitic kindred lies in the action and reaction of two 
principles; that a union of an absolute and permanent kind can be based 
only on the bond of blood, and that the purpose of such a union is to 
unite men for offense and defense. There was no hard and fast line of 
demarkation between clans and tribes among the Semites. They were 
fluid organizations, subject to integration and disintegration by combina- 

tion and subdivision, by accession and secession, 
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Meeting of January 3, 1905 

The 368th meeting was held January 3d, 1905. This being the 
annual meeting the reports of the General Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Curator were read. Owing to the continued ill-health of the Treasurer, 
Mr P. B. Pierce, he presented his resignation. The Society, after 
thanking Mr Pierce for his long, faithful, and efficient service, elected as 
Treasurer Mr George C. Maynard. An amendment to the By-laws, 
changing the date of the annual meeting to the last meeting in May, was 


adopted, 
Meeting of January 17, 1905 

The 369th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, January 17th, 1905, 
the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 22 members and guests 
present, Dr Walter Hough described Recent Field Work in Arizona 
and New Mexico, conducted by him for the U. S. National Museum. The 
region visited lies in western New Mexico and eastern Arizona, on the 
northern affluents of Gila river. Excavations were made in rectangular 
stone pueblos near Luna, New Mexico, and in clif-houses and ceremo: 
nial caves of the region, yielding a collection and a body of data regard- 
ing the distribution of Pueblo tribes. 

Dr MITCHELL CARROLL addressed the Society on The Archaic Sculp- 
tures in the Acropolis Museum at Athens. Many lantern views of these 
sculptures were presented, accompanied with a discussion of the features 
showing development from the ruder attempts to the finished productions 
of the great classic schools. 


Meeting of January 31, 1905 

The 370th meeting was held at the Cosmoa Club, January 31st, t905, 
the President, Dr D. 5. Lamb, in the chair, and 31 members and guests 
present, 

A paper by DR GEORGE BIRD GgiNwELL on Some Cheyenne Plant 
Medicines was read. ‘This paper is published in the American Anthro- 
pelogist, vol. vi, pp. 32-43, 19os. 

їп Мв Ойша! Report of a Journey Across the Island of Mindanao, 
Cor J. G. Haxsoxp, U, SS A, modestly recounted what was an important 
exploration in a region which had never before been traveled by a white 
man, and seldom by men of any race. Though the journey across Min- 
danao occupied only fifteen days, it was attended With privations and 
sickness. The expedition left Baganga on the east coast, traversed diffi- 
cult mountains to Compostela and down Agusan river in dugouts to Butan 
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on the west coast, The people encountered were mixed Visayans on 
the coast and the Mandayas and Manobos of the interior, who live in 
the basin of the Agusan, The paper was read by Dr E. A. Mearns, 
U. 5. A., who accompanied Colonel Harbord on this journey, 

Dr J. B. NicuoLs presented a paper on Fhe Sex Composition of 
Human Families. The article appears in the American Anthropologist, 
vol, vtt, pp. 24-36, тоос. 


Meeting of February 14, 1905 

The 371st meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, February 14, 1905, 
the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 60 members and guests 
present. In opening the meeting the President stated that on this day 
the Society had completed its twenty-sixth year. 

Da T. H. Lamp presented a paper on The Origin of St Valentine's 
Day. This day, the speaker remarked, seems to be associated with the 
name of a Christian martyr in the reign of the Emperor Clandius, about 
270 A.D. His name occurs in church literature, and his feast day, Feb. 
ruary 14, was substituted for the day of the feast of the Lupercal, Febru- 
ary 15, in the evolution of the early church from heathen to Christian 
forms and ceremonies. From the Lupercal is probably derived the cus- 
tom of making gifts and of presenting favors and especially love tokens 
on St Valentine's Day. Many early writers describe the various ob- 
servances of St Valentine's as resembling a game of forfeits, the ‘‘ forfeit "’ 
being paid to relieve the obligation which the chance of being drawn 
placed upon the one drawn. Pepys’ Diary gives illustrations of this cus- 
tom. The chance seemed binding unless relieved by a gift or forfeit. 
The literature concerning the Saint's day shows that it was popularly 
supposed that even the birds on that day selected their mates. 

Pror Encar L. Hewerr presented a communication on 7he Arrhe- 
ology of Pajarito Park, New Mexico, illustrated with lantern slides. Pro- 
fessor Hewett's paper is published in vol. v1, pp. 629-659, of the Amer- 
ean Anthrepologut, 


Meeting of February 28, 1005 
The 372d meeting was held February 28, 1905, the President, Dr 
D. S. Lamb, in the chair. The evening was devoted to a symposium on 
the Origin of Aboriginal Floridian Culture. 
Me James Mooney discussed the Lvimegraphy of Florida, stating 
that the name Florida, as originally applied by the Spaniards, included 
the whole coastand hinterland from Chesapeake bay about to Panuco river 
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in Mexico. The state received its present limitation, embracing an area 
of nearly 60,009 square miles, on coming into possession of the United 
States in 1821. For a period of more than three centuries, with the 
exception of the twenty years from 1763 to 1783, it wasa Spanish colony, 
and as a consequence most of its history must be gathered from Spanish 
sources. The Indian history may be divided into two periods, viz., the 
ancient and the modern, the separating event being the destruction of the 
missions and the invasion of the northern tribes about the year 1700. 
Before this invasion the area of the present state was occupied by some 
fifteen tribes. It had been hastily assumed on insufficient evidence that 
all of these belonged either to the Muskhogean stock along the northern 
border or to the Timuquanan stock in the west of the peninsula. The 
fact is, that we have as yet no linguistic authority for extending the Timu- 
quanan boundary beyond the middle of the peninsula, and the rest of the 
area must for the present remain uncolored upon the linguistic map. 
There is, however, strong probability that the language of the Caloosa, 
the most important of these southern tribes, may yet be recovered from 
the Spanish mission archives, The most interesting point in this con- 
nection is the fact, brought out by the paper, of the existence of an Ara- 
wakan colony from Cuba somewhere upon the southwestern coast of 
Florida, within the territory of the Caloosa. Their ancestors had landed 
in Florida in search of the same mythic fountain of youth of which Ponce 
de Leon heard from the islanders and had been forcibly detained by the 
Caloosa chief, who colonized them in a settlement, where for a long time 
afterward they still preserved their separate identity. ‘The chain of Ara- 
wakan extension is thus established from the Paraguay river of southern 
south America, up through Brazil, Guiana, and the Antilles to the main- 
land of North America. It wasalso shown that a regular communication 
existed between the tribes of Florida and those of the Antilles during the 
early Indian period, and that the so-called “ Caribbean infiuence" dis- 
cussed by archeologists was more properly Arawakan. 

| DR Crkus THOMAS discussed Foreign Influence in Prehistoric Florida, 
giving a critical review of the account of expeditions previous to 1513 
in search of a mythical ‘River Jordan," which may have introduced 
Antillean natives (Carib and Arawak) to the peninsula. ‘The conclusion 
reached by Dr Thomas is that the weight of evidence is against the refer- 
ence of historical accounts of Antillean migration to periods before the 


Mr W. H. Horses discussed Traces of Exotic Jafluences on. the 
Art of Florida, reaching the conclusion that archeological evidences 
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show that, leaving the question of peoples aside, there is proof in the 
artifacts that Antillean culture was transplanted to the mainland to a 
slight extent. 

Mr J. D. McGuire gave a synopsis of The Explorations of Mr 
Clarence J. Moore in Florida, presenting the results of these important 
investigations which show traces of Antillean influence. 


Meeting of March 14, 1905 

The 373d meeting was held March 14, 1905, President Lamb in the 
chair and 29 members present, 

Rev, De James S, Lemon addressed the Society on TAe Samaritan 
Passover ef 1004, sketching the location, village, history, and customs 
of this rapidly waming people, now numbering only 160. Dr Lemon, 
who was present at the Passover celebration of 1904, described minutely 
the ceremonies on Mount Gerazim, which are held every year on the 
r4th day of the month Nisan. 

Me A. E. SHetpon's paper on Ancient Indian Fire-places in South 
Dakota Bad-lands was read by Mr J. D. McGuire, This paper is 
printed in the American Anthropolegisi, vol, vil, No. 1, 1995. 


Meeting of March 28, 1905 

The 374th meeting was held on the above date, President Lamb in 
the chair and $3 members and guests present. 

The General Secretary called attention to primitive textiles of feath- 
ers, buffalo hair, and basketry recently received at the U. S. National 
Museum from Cafion de Chelly, Arizona. 

Mr H, W, Hessuaw spoke of Popular Fallacies Respecting the 
North American Indians, reviewing the erroneous ideas prevailing re- 
garding this race. Tbe paper is printed in full in the American Anthro- 
polagist, vol. vit, No. 1, 1905- 

Dr 1. M. Casanowicz exhibited an original Greco-Roman portrait 
of the 1st century EC: то the 3d century A.D., from the collection of 
Theodor Graf of Vienna, found in a Ptolemaic cemetery in Egypt. This 
portrait is now exhibited in the LJ, S, National Museum. 

Miss NATALIE Curtis gave a pleasing and instructive rendering of 
songs from various Indian tribes. 

MrR W. E. Sarrorp presented a рарег оп Fruits and Vegetables of 
¿he Ancient Peruvians as Represented in the Pottery from their Graves, 
illustrated by specimens. Vessels in the form of ears of maize, potatoes, 
peanuts, etc., were shown, and the absence of the banana from such 
representations was commented on. 
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Meeting of April 11, 1905 

The 375th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, President Lamb in 
the chair and 48 members and guests present. 

Dr GEORGE A. CURRIDEN spoke on Jadian Beadwork, exhibiting 
specimens of bead embroidery and weaving from various Indian tribes. 

Dr Swan M. Burxerr addressed the Society on Emerson's Place in 
Modern Thought and Opinion. This paper, which is of high literary 
quality, embodied the opinion that the influence of Emerson is still 
potent. 

De James 5. Lemos, owing to the limited time remaining, gave 
merely an abstract of his paper on The Jnstinctive Idea of Jmmortality, 
stating that the idea exists with all peoples and is the real basis of friend- 
ship. In the discussion Mr]. №. B. Hewitt stated that American Indians 
entertain this idea, and Mr Mooney said that among the Indians growth is 
regarded as normal and death as abnormal, and that the latter is brought 
about by à malevolent spirit or an enemy. ‘The Indian draws no dis- 
tinction between animate and inanimate objects, believing all to possess 
life, 

Meeting of April 25, 1905 

At the 376th meeting President Lamb was in the chair and 29 mem- 
bers and guests were present, 

Da ALes ARDLICKA gave an account of his Keremi Expedition to the 
Southwest, The tribes visited on this expedition were the Apache of 
San Carlos reservation, the Pima, and the Mescaleros. The object 
of the expedition, which was financed by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, was to supplement the speaker's anthropological studies made 
on five previous trips for the Hyde Expedition under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History. ‘The Apache possess but few 
remnants of their native organization; they still recognize numerous 
bands, and a few of these have still a recognized chief ; but tribal coher- 
ence is lost. Of all the Indians in the Southwest, the various Apache 
branches, including the Mescaleros, are among the most common-sense 
people, and all are rapidly advancing in civilization. Dr Hrdlicka de- 
scribed also the archeologic remains in San Carlos valley, an account of 
which will appear in the next number of the Anthropologist. 

The principal attention on the expedition was directed toward the 
physical and physiological study of Indian children, of whom about 1,400 
were examined An additional Inquiry was also made into the pathology 
and medicine of the people, and numerous medicinal and food plants were 
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collected. It was found that in all the tribes visited there are two 
classes of individuals who treat the sick: one consists of elder people, 
principally old women, who administer medicines, mainly vegetal, in 
much the same manner as is done by old women among the whites; the 
other class consists of medicine men, and a few medicine women, who in 
their treatment employ prayers and incantations chiefly. Most of these 
also use some form of deception and must be classed as charlatans. Among 
the Mescaleros alone it was found that ordinary medication has reached 
the stage in. which several remedies are combined into a single decoction 
or application. Among all the Indians visited, scarification [s in use ; 
the Pima and Maricopa use actual cautery, the Maricopa employ massage, 
the Mescaleros peculiar sweat-baths for the cure of rheumatism, etc, 
Details are reserved for future communication, 

Me Francis La FLESCHE read a paper on Гле Medicine Man. Mr 
La Flesche said that it is not generally credited by the white race that 
the tribes of this continent did not differ from the other peoples of the 
earth in their efforts to understand the meaning of life in all its variety of 
forms and the relation of these forms to the great mysterious power that 
animates all life. It is true, however, that the natives of this land had 
given these themes much thought and had formulated their ideas concern- 
ing them long before the European set foot upon this soil. ‘The lack of 
intelligence as to this fact has been due in part to the absence of a written 
literature among the tribes within the area of the United States, while 
such records as did exist have suffered grave misapprehension and mis- 
treatment on the part of observers. Most of the missionaries who have 
labored among the Indians did not stop to inquire if the people had any 
idea of a power that made and controlled all things. They seem to have 
taken for granted that savages were not capable, by their own effort, of 
conceiving the thought of such a power. It was not possible therefore 
for the white people to gain, through the medium of these teachers, any 
definite knowledge of the real thoughts of the Indian concerning the 
Supreme Being. The Indian has not fared much better at the hands of 
those who have undertaken to study him as an object of ethnological 
interest. The myths, the rituals, and the legends of the race have 
frequently been recorded in such manner as to obscure their tnie mean- 
ing and to make them to appear childish or as foolish. ‘This in large 
measure has been due to linguistic difficulties. 

The Indians who lived within the borders of this country knew no 
written literature: the record of their religious conceptions was kept by 
means of rites, ceremonies, and symbols. Among many of the tribes (as, 
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for example, the Omaha), these symbols were embodied in the organiza- 
tion of the tribe itself and in the ceremonies connected with the avocations 
of the people. The burden of memorizing and transmitting with accu- 
racy, from one generation to another, the rites and ceremonies common to 
the tribe, was divided among men selected from each of the clans, This 
responsibility was not placed on these men without a careful consideration 
of each man's qualifications and fitness to be so entrusted, for the reason 
that the recognition of the Great Spirit as a ruler, and the observation of 
the prescribed manner of worshiping him, was believed to be essential to 
the continued existence of the people as an organized body, that is, as a 
tribe. 

Four requisites were demanded of the one who was to deal with the 
mysteries enshrined in the rites and ceremonies of the tribe: (1) The 
most important of these was their cognition of the sanctity of human 
life, The man who was to mediate between the people and H/a-£on-da 
must stand before his tribesmen and the Great Spirit with hands unstained 
with the blood of his fellow man. (2) He must be a man whose words 
never deviate from the path of truth, for the Great Spirit manifests the 
value placed upon truth, in the regular and orderly movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and in the ever-recurring day and night, summer and 
winter. (3) He must be slow to anger, for the patience of the Great 
Spirit is shown in his forbearance with man's waywardness, (4) He 
must be deliberate and prudent of speech, lest by haste he should profane 
his trust through thoughtless utterance. These were the prophets and 
priests—the men who are termed in the Indian languages as **men of 
mystery '' and by Europeans as ** medicine men.'* ‘The entire life of 
the medicine man, both public and private, was devoted to his calling: 
his: solitary fasts were frequent and his mind was apt to be occupied in 
contemplating the supernatural; his public duties were many and often 
onerous; his services were needed when children were dedicated to the 
Great Spirit; he must conduct the installation of chiefs; when dangers 
threatened, he must call these leaders to the council of war; and he was 
the one to confer military honors on the warrior; the appointment of 
officers to enforce order during the tribal buffalo hunt was his duty; and 
he it was who must designate the time for the planting of the maize. 

There was another kind of medicine man, very different in character. 
He held no office of public trust, for he lacked one of the essential quali- 
fications for such responsibility, and that was truthfulness: he continually 
wandered in thought, word, and deed from the straight path of truth. 
He was shrewd, crafty, and devoid of scruple. The intelligent classes 
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within the tribe held him in contempt, while the ignorant of the com- 
munity feared him, His bold pretentions enabled him to carry on suc- 
cessfully his profession of deception upon the simple-minded. These 
tricksters were much in evidence in the tribes, and they never failed. to 
impress the stranger who traveled and wrote books. 

The tribal religious rites were invariably observed either annually or 
at the beginning of a season. ‘To go through the forms at any other time 
would be a sacrilege, so the medicine man who officiated on these occa- 
sions never had the opportunity to become known to the stranger, as 
had the sorcerer, who could go through his incantations whenever and 
wherever inducement might offer. It can therefore be readily under- 
atood how this character became prominent in the literature of the white 
race, and how his clever inventions were believed to represent the 
religious beliefs of the Indians. 

De ROBERT STEIN addressed the Society on TAr Proposed International 
Phonette Conference, sketching the history of the movement and stating 
that the need of reform is shown by the fact that there are seven different 
dictionaries with as many keys to pronounciation. It is felt, Dr Stein 
stated, that the reform must progress slowly and that the logical first step 
is to teach phonetic spelling to children. Dr Stein believes that the pro- 
posed conference may create an alphabet that dictionaries will recognize. 


Meeting of May 9, 1905 
The annual address of the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, was given 
under the auspices of the Washington Academy of Sciences at the Cosmos 
Club on the above date. The subject was 73e Story of. the Anthrotoloz- 
¡cal Society of Washington, Alter a patient search among the records 
Dr Lamb was able to bring together much interesting historical and sta- 
tistical data showing the creditable work the Anthropological Society has 
accomplished in the 26 years of its existence. The address will be pub- 
lished later. 
Meeting of May 23, 1905 
The 377th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, and in the absence 
of President Lamb, Vice-president W. H. Holmes took the chair. Тһе 
Society proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing year, with the 
following result; 
President, Dr George M. Kober; Fice-presidents: (A. Somatology) 
Dr A. Hrdlicka, (B. Psychology) Dr Frank Baker, (C. Esthetology) 
Prof W. H. Holmes, (D. Technology) Dr J. Walter Fewkes, (E. Soci- 
ology) Mr James Mooney, (F. Philology) Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, (G. 
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Sophiology) Dr Lester F. Ward; General Secretary, Dr Walter Hough ; 
Secretary to the Board of. Managers, Mr J]. D. McGuire; Zreasurer, Mr 
George C. Maynard; Curator, Mrs Marianna P. Seaman; Couneiors : 
Weston Flint, F. W. Hodge, John R. Swanton, I. M. Casanowicz, Paul 
Warrkg Hoc, 
Genera! Secretary. 
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PREFACE 

I took up the study of the two dialects of the Yukaghir lan- 
guage in 1895-97 during my participation in the Yakut Expe- 
dition, fitted out by the Russian Imperial Geographical Society, 
and continued it on the North Pacific Expedition (from 1900 to 
1902), provided for by Mr. Morris K. Jesup, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. My 
work on the Jesup North Pacific Expedition was part of a 
general systematic investigation of the tribes inhabiting the 
coast of the North Pacific Ocean, The full results of these 
studies will be published later in the Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 


` 5Reprinted from the Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences and herein 
published by the American Ethnological Society. 
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All that was previously known of the Yukaghir language 
consisted of records of a few hundred words and sentences 
collected incidentally by various travelers and Russian officials, 
particularly by Baron v. Maydell (1870), and worked up by 
the late Professor A. Schiefner in three articles which appeared 
in the publications of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St, 
Petersburg.’ 

Owing to the meagreness of the linguistic material, the con- 
clusions of Professor Schiefner could not be very far reaching. 
Besides, incorrect records and inexact translations of phrases 
collected by incidental explorers led to wrong conclusions. 

However, it can be inferred, even from these articles, that 
the Yukaghir language stands isolated from the Siberian lan- 
guages of the so-called Ural-Altaic group; and for that reason 
it has attracted the attention of linguists, 

Since the time of Baron v. Maydell's travels (1868—70), the 
Yukaghir language has been considered extinct, for the only 
reason that Baron v. Maydell collected his *'Sprachproben "' 
records among the Russianized Yukaghir, on the Anadyr 
River, from an old woman who still remembered her own lan- 
guage to a certain extent. 

But my own investigations have shown that there are still 
two independent Yukaghir dialects spoken by nearly seven 
hundred people. But the days of the Yukaghir language are 
really counted, owing to the gradual dying-out of the people 
who speak it. Even in the short interval between the two ex- 
peditions in which I participated, some Yukaghir families, on 
the middle course and on the mouth of the Omolon river, who 
conserved their language became extinct. 

The two dialects of the Yukaghir language may be called,— 
one, the Kolyma; the other, the Tundra dialect. The former 

iı i Cher die Sprache der Jukagiren " ( Bg. Hist. PAL, XVI, 1859, pp. 241- 
253; AH. asat, lll, pp. 595-612). *Beitrage zur Kentniss der jukagirischen 
Sprache" (Bw, XVI, 1871, pp. 373-3995 AM, aiat, VI, PP. 409-446). 
«(ber Baron v. Maydell's jukagirische Sprachproben ** { Sul., XVIL 1871, pp. 
86-103 ; MH, anat, VI, pp. 600-626). These articles served the philologist Fr. 
Müller as a basis for an outline of the. Yukaphir language in his work © Grundriss 
der Sprachwissenschait," Bd. II, Abth. T, pp. 124-135, Wien, 1882. 
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was in vogue in the region of the Kolyma River and in the val- 
leys along its tributaries ; the latter on the northern tundra, be- 
tween the lower parts of the Kolyma and Lena Rivers. At the 
present time the Kolyma dialect is confined to the region along 
the Yassachna and Korkodon Rivers; and the Tundra dialect 
to the tundra between the Large Chukchee and the Alaseya 
Rivers. 

Besides, the Chuvantzy language, which is now completely 
extinct, and which was spoken in former time to the east of the 
Kolyma River, also used to be, according to all collected data, 
a dialect of the Yukaghir language. 

The territory where the two lormer dialects are spoken is in- 
dicated upon the accompanying map. 

I mastered the Yukaghir language sufficiently to obtain full 
command of their grammatical forms, and not only to take ac- 
curate records of the texts, but also to converse freely in it. 

The linguistic material on the Yukaghir dialects collected by 
me is composed of a hundred and fifty texts, a dictionary con- 
taining nine thousand words, in which many words from the 
texts have not yet been entered, and vast phraseological material 
for à complete grammatical outline of the two dialects.* 

The present article is an abridged grammatical sketch of the 
Yukaghir language. The space at my disposal does not allow 
me to introduce the peculiarities of the Tundra dialect, and the 
article is thus mainly a brief sketch of the Kolyma dialect. It 
may be noted that the phonetical and morphological peculiarities 
of the Tundra dialect are rather insignificant, but that it has ah- 


TA considerable part of the Yukaghir who to speak this language has died 
out; a part, at ihe mouth of the Omolon River, on ihe lower course of the Kolyma 
anil on ihe banks of both the Large Amui and the Dry Anni Rivers has become 
Kussianiced ; another part, on the tundra between the Indigirka and Yana Rivers, 
has leen assimilated hy the Tungus; and stii another, on ihe tumira between the 
Мапа and Lena Rivers, hus adopted the Yakut langusge, (See lingulstic map. ) 

¿Up to the present time a hundred texts have been. published by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, under the title, ** Materials for the Study of 
the Yukaghir Language and Folk-Lore, collected in the Kolyma District, Part I, 
SL Petersburg, 1900"; and an article containing a grammatical analysis of one text, 
in the ullefin de P Acadimi Гартае des сігнет de St. Pheriboury, 1898, Sep- 
tembre, T. IX, a. 2. 
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sorbed a considerable quantity of Tungus stems, which in their 
further development have been, however, subjected to the laws 
of the Yukaghir grammar, 


PHONOLOGY 


Following is a description of the phonetic elements of the 
Y ukaghir language : 

a, f, f, 0, u, have their continental sounds (short). 

d, ?, 1, à, fi, are long vowels. 

To avoid the introduction of unnecessary marks, I do nòt 
annotate here the obscure vowels separately. It may be said 
only, that all short vowels are obscure when preceding a spi- 
rant or #, or following a spirant. 

The series of diphthongs is as follows: 

ai, gt, ot, ud 
if, 1, uo, го 
ан, ғи, он 


Their pronunciation is as in German. 

Triphthongs are not frequent. 

y as in year, 

/ as in German; 

Pas in English all. 

Ї' has a spirant added. 

r as in French. 

mas in English, 

x as in English. 

A is pronounced at the end of the word as xg in being, and 
in the middle as ag in the German word Env. 

"* palatized » (similar to sy). | 

4* palatized s (similar to sy). 

$ and p are pronounced with aspiration, owing to which these 
consonants are intermediate between ^ and v, and p and f. 
There is no + or f in the Yukaghir language. The Tundra 
dialect, however, has a sound that corresponds to the English 
х. When placed between two vowels, 4 approaches very nearly 
the sound of v. 
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d, tasin English. 

d like ar. 

£ like g in good. 

fas in English. 

¢ as in English, 

£, # have a spirant added. They are placed at the end of a 
word, if the following word does not commence with a vowel. 
The same applies to A. 

i-t before / is pronounced soft, by pressing the tip of the 
tongue to the front part of the palate. fand / blend into one 
sound. 

In are blended into one nasal sound. 

E velar e. 

c like the English si. 

é is equal to £y; but old men pronounce it so that it sounds 
more like c in chance, while with women and children it sounds 
closer to e in the German word Ceder. This seems to be a trace 
of the difference between the pronunciation of men and women, 
just as it exists in the Chukchee language. At the end of the 
word, 2 1s pronounced by women almost like у. 

j is dy; but old men pronounce it more like 7 in the word 
joy, while women and children pronounce it like ds. If it oc- 
curs between two vowels, one of which has a long sound, f is 
pronounced like the French J in Jour. 

# like ch in the German Sach. 

zx like ek in the German m4, at the end of the word. 

The language bears but faint traces of an original harmony of 
sounds, which is little observed at present. It may be described 
as follows: o in the stem does not tolerate ¢ or a in the suffix. 
In the former case, e of the suffix is changed into o, in the 
latter, e of the stem changes into a. For example: 


stem Suffix 
ore’ me- (man) ge (locative) at present also used cerv'moge — | S. 88 
cora mio- fex (Def. Nominative) at present — also used coro mete] 12 


mo {zo-( middle) digo (locative accompanied at pres- also used mo" {go-dége ( and 
i ent by a possessive element, ) 32. 
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mo! do to sit. 

mada’ to begin the act of sitting, sit down, instead of то’ ой, 
in which case o and 4 combine into one long 4 (see 8 92). 

ois a weak vowel, and ¢ and & when preceding or following 
it, change respectively into the corresponding sounds ; and s, 
as may be seen from the examples. zand @ are strong vowels. 

Not all consonants can begin words. The Yukaghir avoid: 

1. Clusters of two consonants at the beginning of a word. 
When pronouncing Russian words beginning with two con- 
sonants, the Yukaghir will either drop the first (for example, 
Russian word steru’xa, "old woman," is pronounced by the 
Yukaghir ter? ke), or they will precede the word by the vowel 
i (for example, the Russian word s£a'riy, "old," is transformed 
into герт). 

2. rat the beginning ofa word, 

3- The occurrence of 4, z, g, 7, and 4, either at the beginning 
or the end of a word. In such cases, these letters change into 
the corresponding surds $, £, 2, and £ 

The first syllable is usually accented in the Yukaghir lan- 
guage. This is an almost invariable rule with dissyllables. 
There are very few exceptions to this rule; for example, aj&' 
(" word "), eme'i ("то ег", Jebze (“earth”), and some post- 
positions, like yola” ("after"), jie ("self"), ala! (near VE 

Trisyllables are usually accented on the second syllable ; 
but so far I have been unable to establish a rule. This would 
require a comparative study of a large number of words, which 
will be made in the elaboration of the dictionary. 

Tetrasyllables or polysyllables are mostly accented on the 
first syllable; but many of them acquire an additional accent, 
which is usually put on the possessive clement of the suffix. 
I have marked thc additional accent by means of a grave 
accent (*). 

Very few words are accented on the third syllable, as, for 
instance, Porerzo" ( day ') : but I heard some people pronounce 
po jerxo. 

In adding suffixes to dissyllables, the accent passes to the 
second syllable: sw’ mo (“ house n), attento se (c. loc.), but also 
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пи тойін (с, да). Trisyllables, when accented on the second 
syllable, usually retain the accent on the same syllable, coro! mo 
(^ man"), eere moz? (poss. suf.) ; but in some cases the accent 
is transferred to the first syllable, &udez'de (" to kill '), &u'dedelfe 
(" having killed ''). 

The verbal prefixes always take the principal accent: 
me -Eudrde (" kill each other”), 2'r-£udéde (* would kill "', 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


THE NOUN 

$ 1. Саш-5и{йтез. — Relations between objects are expressed 
by means of suffixes only. 1 distinguish between case-suffixes 
and other post-positions (see § 123) also serving to indicate re- 
lations between objects, for the reason that the case-suffixes 
have already lost their distinct sense, and, with the exception 
of the casus comitativus suffix (see § 123), they cannot consti- 
tute a basis for other word formations. 

$2. Case-suffixes are joined to the following classes of nouns : 

$3. (1) To nouns proper, that is, to such words as indicate 
only objects. 

§4. (2) To verbal nouns. As will be seen below, a con- 
siderable part of verbal, that is, predicative, forms; may be used 
as nouns (see $8 8o, 82, 112, 115), and form any element of the 
sentence. Only when used as a modifier does the verbal noun 
remain unchanged (see. $80). In all other cases the casc-suf- 
fixes are joined to it just as to nouns proper. 

$5. (3) To personal pronouns, absolute possessive pronouns, 
and other pronouns used as substantives (see §§ 54, 55, 56, 57). 
Sometimes case-suffixes are joined to pronouns used as adjec- 
tives (see § 56). 

$6. (4) Most post-positions that are joined to nouns as case- 
suffixes and substitute prepositions (see § 124). 

5 7. Possessive Suffires, — The possessive suffixes found in 
the Ural-Altaic as well as in the Eskimo dialects (in which the 
same possessive suffixes are joined to noun and verbal bases) 
are in the Yukaghir language altogether absent in verbs and in 
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nouns for the purpose of indicating the first and second persons. 
Only to express ownership of a third person is a possessive 
suffix joined to nouns, 

§ 8. The following comparative table illustrates the use of 
the possessive suffixes in nouns in the Yakut (one of the Ural- 
Altaic languages) and the Yukaghir languages. 





§9. Instead of the possessive suffix -¢i, another form may be 
used for the expression of the idea of the relation of ownership 
between objects. For instance : 


1. Met elle numo'-g1 my father house his, ог 
2. Met e z-nu ma my father's house. 

1. Met eA ed ге-ут my father reindeer his, or 
2. Met e eMe my father's reindeer. 


The second form is similar to the Saxon form of the genitive 
case in the English language (my father's house, my father's 
reindeer); but it is not the suffix of the genitive case that we 
meet with here. Only for the sake of euphony is d (or #) put 
between the final vowel of the first word and that of the initial 
in the second word. 

$ IO. The possessive suffix is used after the third person of a 
personal pronoun, 


¡See $154 35 
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faded’ samo! gri he house his (see $8), = his house 
е < питао рт they house their = their house, 


but not after a possessive pronoun in the third person, 
Тае (see § 55) лито his house. 
(te (see E 55) mimo their house. 
$ 11. In oblique cases the inflexion expressing the possessive 
element for the third person is introduced between the base and 
the case-suffix (see $12). 
§ 12. The following table of case-suffixes may be thus com- 














piled : 
Sufze _— 7 

Cane, Indefinite, | Definite. WR Ponas ird чы 5 

Nominative | Base E, x, del, lox от | gi Se 
| LES , Гохе deitin 

Dative Rin — 
Locative ge от уо — dege ar оро 
Vialis gen or gon — degen or dogon 
Ablative get or gor — deget or dogot 


Accusative e dedo | hy xy feb, fox or gior gele, polo, degele 
Et, xy dele, fox | 


Instrumental | fe or lo — delê or dolê 
Comitative ne — deme 
Comparative I | ge, goto — degete or dagofe 
Comparative Tl fe | — e 
"Temporal n | a A 





§ 13. The definite suffixes of the nominative and accusative, 
though performing the function of the definite article of European 
languages, do not exactly correspond to them in sense. They 
are used as a reply to the questions Who or what? Whom or 
what ? if the question relates to the object, and not to the action. 
The abbreviated form £ and + is used when the noun has a 
modifier: for instance : 

Күзле“ Жеш“? Лә саше? 
Секе'то-{ой* Ee ful The ога тая сате. 
Ümo'Ze соға то-х“ А {1 The or a урой man came. 
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5 14. It seems to me that the inflection /¢ or fois nothing but 
the case of the verb to be (/e). 
Coro mo-lok* he lu? The or à man is (who) came. 
See $8 82, 83 with regard to the form kelut. 
815. Suffix Ain of the dative indicates : 


I. A movement in some direction, and is used in reply to 
the question Whither? or To whom? 


Мито ond To the house or home go. 
Tu def un Fin ki bel He to the river went. 
Met be^ nme-Bin xo'nje I ta a friend went. 

2. An aim, and is used after the question What for? 
Met Wje-Rin kobe lleve I for water shall go. 

3. Limit. 


Tide f'gemultin! mo? me dol He until his old age well lived, 


816. Suffír ge or go of the locative is used after the ques- 
tions Where? At whose house? On whom? On what? 


Met nun «ze modo ye I at home sit. 
Mel ate Tona e mol dol My father at Ivan's lives. 


In some cases the locative answers also the question Whither ? 
and expresses motion nfo an object, while the dative mostly in- 
dicates motion foward an object, 


Met sul moRin bie te I to the house came. 
Met" numo -ge co'uye | into the house went. 


$ 17. The vialis gen* or. gen has apparently been formed from 
the locative ge. This case indicates motion on ¿he surface, 


Мете — lire (old age) + de (possessive element) -L Jim (auf. of the 
dative case). Olen Myr changes into wy. 

* In the grammatical analysis of the text in my article in the дыни й Алы. 
йг Jntpériale der Armar de SL Phrrzbourz ( 1598, ‘Septembre, T. IX, Na, 2, p. 
173), | considered this case suffix as an instrumental case; but my further study of the 
language in the Jesup Expedition has convinced me that 1 was wrong in my former 
defmition of this case. To avoid misunderstanding, I consider ii necessary Lo point 
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across, or through an object, and also ways and means of getting 
something. 


pL Hel pren Rit dê I on water came (on a boat or 
гай). 

2. Side? Woi-d-aiti'i-gen yu'odel He through the smoke opening 
(chimney) was looking. 

3. гаен  nu'mefügele  vu'e-gen He his axe under belt put. 


mori tent: 

4 Mer te'tel O'nmun-zo'bl-zen — I you over the Kolyma tundra 
&a'uder shall drive. 

5. Mer tu go- desen hobe'iteye I along his road shall go, 

6. Me irÉin dex Cime-pen 
MEDR NIE I ane reindeer in exchange took, 


$18. Suffix get or got of the ablative indicates motion from 
or ont of an object, and has apparently been derived from the 
locative by the addition of /. 
Tu'del numo'gel n'hor He out of the house went. 
Mel edt'e-get he de I from the father came, 


The ablative is also used for the purpose of expressing the 
degrees of comparison of adjectives (see $ 41). 

8 19. The definite form of the accusative is the same as the 
definite nominative (see 88$ 13, 14). This form remains un- 
changed after all the three persons. If used as a direct object, 
itis put between the subject and the transitive verb, in which 
case the latter is conjugated in the definite conjugation (see $ 82). 
т. Mel elle coro molok yul mie My father a man saw. 

2. Met ee omo ге соға mox yu'omle My father a good man saw. 

§ 20. The indefinite form of the accusative, serving as a direct 
object when the subject is in the first or second person, is equal 
to the indefinite nominative ; that is, the base of the noun. It 
is only when the subject is in the third person that a special e, 
fe, or fo is joined to the direct object following it. 


Met coro mo yu'o I a man saw. 
Let Pte yu omik" Thou a reindeer sawest, 
Tu dell coro mo- lo yu om He a man saw, 


Mer elte diele yu' om My father a reindeer saw, 
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$ 21. It is to be observed that the third person, as a rule, 
plays a peculiar part in this language, To point out one of 
these peculiarities: the transitive verb fo give is expressed by 
one word (4¢, to give") when the indirect object is in the first 
or second person, and by an entirely different word (/a'di, '*to 
give”) if the object is in the third person ; for instance : 


te Aei tetin dye kei I thee a bow gave. 

2. Tel melin ¿ye ke mie Thou me a bow gavest. 

3. El'emélin ¿yele Ad ím Father me a bow gave. 

4. Tu'del" fe'fin e'yele beim He you a bow gave. 

and 

1. Mel tudin eve fa'di I him a bow gave. 

2. Tr Аган dye tadi mik’ Thou him a bow gavest. 

3. del tu'din e'yele ta' dim He him a bow gave. 

4. Mit ani'je mel ePi'eRin e'yele Our chief to my father a bow 
tal dim gave, 


$22. In the same manner, it is only to express ownership of 
a third person that the object has a possessive element, which 
is expressed by £i in the nominative; e, ge, or dege in the ac- 
cusative; and de in all other oblique cases. The possessive 
т is placed between the base and the case-suffix (see 
12). 


mu 'mo-Rim To the house ; au'me-defiin To his house. 
nun’ =e — In the house ; nu madege In his house. 


823. It is very likely that de is an abbreviation of the posses- 
sive pronoun fu' de (see $5 55) “ his." 

§ 24. The element Ze indicates that an object in the oblique 
case belongs either to the subject if it is in the third person, to 
the direct object if it is in the third person, or to some third 
person; for instance: 


p Mel elie nu'mo-di-gel u'koè My father of his house came 
| out. 

2; Feit mii anije nu'mo-dige Thou our chief in his house me 

ote hu mute mib* wilt find, £. z,, thou wilt find 


me in our chiefs house, 
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3. Tu def me'thele ri em, met" He called me, I into his house 
na modege co ye went. 


$25. The inflection ge of the accusative is used in a word 
constituting a direct object of the subject in the third person, if 
the direct object belongs to the first or second person, or to the 
subject proper. 

Examples without the element е: 


1. Mel tei mogo min I thy cap took. 
z. Jel' mer" mo po mi'nini Thou my cap tookest. 
3. гае mo go-Lo mi pum He a cap took. 


Examples with the element ре г 
t. Fidel met? mol ga-gefe mi'jur He took my cap. 


2. Elie tel! mogo-gele mi'jum Father took thy cap. 
3. ElPe héde mo zo-gele mum Father his cap took. 


6 26. Тһе inflection dege, or dew in its abbreviated form, is 
introduced to indicate that the direct object belongs not to the 
subject, but to some third person. 

Met eh'e yo ndodege, mel data My father when he slept (in his 
mo'godegele (Or mo godeule) mr jum sleep) my elder brother his 
i (i. ¢., father’s) cap took. 
$27. The suffix of the instrumental case, /r, signifies an 
instrument or a means. Though the indefinite accusative has 
the same suffix, /e, the two seem to be of a different origin. 
The instrumental suffix /r is used indifferently, no matter what 
person the subject may be. 
т. Me Npe-le xa'rte I with a spade dig. 
2. Jet d'üe-fe! bie del! Thou camest on reindeer, 
$28, The suffix of the comitative case wz, is used in place 
of the preposition erth. 
Met den e hd te I with father came. 
TW del etPe- den e mol dol He with his father lives. 


1A fete is, properly speaking, їп the singular number; but io such cases the 
singular is frequently used instead of the plural, 
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$ 29, The suffix of the comparative I case gere, signifies 
“as compared with " ; for instance : i 
Met eir egele tidel do mer With my father compared he is 
big (£. e., bigger). 
$30. The suffix of the comparative TI case, sie, means 
ike; for example : 
ТЫ аг met e& e-t fe e'rie coro mox* He like my father is a poor 
man. 
§ 31. Temporalis wv or wo changes a noun into an adverb 
of time : 


Pojerxo” day; pojerxe’-mo in the daytime. 
Ogo'ye — to-morrow ; ogoyel-me in the morning. 
Ywole evening; yu'ode-me in the evening. 


$ 32. ComPLETE TABLE OF DECLENSION OF A Noux 


Case. ae Definite Sufftzes. WES s PARTO 
Nominative fimei-mother | Emeik'; Emeileh| Emde igi 
Dative Lome thin — ¿Eme tdeñín 
Locative Eme ige — Eme'idege 
Vialis Emé igen — Eme idegen 
Ablative Еме іт — Eme ideget 
Accusative тее Етек Emetleh Eme'igi; Emei- 
rele; Eme rdenle 
Instrumental Eme ile = Ете Теје 
Comitative Eme'in'e — Eme idene 
Comparative ]— | Eme'igete — Eme idegete 
Comparative ID | Eméitite | — 2 
‘Temporalis — | — — 





5 33. Plural (Number.— The plural is formed by the addition 
of pe or pul. Tt is very difficult to define by a general rule 
when one of these forms should be used. Most nouns receive 
the addition, now of one, now of the other, of these two forms. 
For instance, caro’ me (man) may be coro! mo-pe and coro no-puf 
in the plural. Generally fr is. preferred after a consonant and 
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a long vowel, — pofu'f-pe (old men), —and puf alter a short 
vowel, — e mpe-pul' (younger brothers or sisters, or both). 

$34. The plam suffix £e, or the double one feti, is joined 
to the following words in plural : 


Singular, Plural, 
дог boy, fellow, voung man Koipe and & ofpepul 
раї young woman patipe and paipepul 
Ee' nme friend fenne'pe' and denne рери! 
we ^ child uc rhe! and uc rpetul 


K'om and fa'ipe are used as if they were in the singular. 
They say, for instance, réim par and rrém pa'ipe, one. young 
woman, 

$ 35. It is quite likely that prisa suffix of the now extinct 
dual number. For example, 22-де (fathers) means either 
father and mother together (1. ¢., parents) or the father and his 
elder brother;* while eóe-pu/ means many fathers. I have 
not found any more traces to confirm my supposition. With 
regard to the above-mentioned double suffixes for the expres- 
sion of plurality, I have noticed that, when these words are 
preceded by a numeral which does not exceed 5, one suffix is 
joined to them, and, if it exceeds 5, a double suffix is added ; for 
instance : 


yan pa'i-pe three young women, and 
mia’ igiyan pa'r-pepul* six young women. 


$ 36. The element expressing plurality is placed in the nomi- 
native and all oblique cases, between the base and the other 
suffixes. A'¿e-pul-ñtin, to the reindeer (plural), and ade-pud-de- 
fin, to his reindeer (plural) We have thus the following 
order: Base + element of plurality + possessive element + 
case-suffix. 

§ 37. Very often the element fe, when preceding another 
suffix, drops the e; for instance, 4'¿e-p-Éf (his reindeer), instead 
of a'fe-pe-gi, y changing into é when preceded by p. 
^ followed by f$ changes into s. 

Ir lé put between the diphthong and # for euphony. 

3 The elder brother of the father is called Jamè Tiz, that is, the big father. 
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6 38, The Yukaghir language has no &rammatical distinc- 
tion of gender. With reference to people, if there are no 
special names to indicate sex — as, for instance, «fe (father) 
and emrî (mother), po'furt (old man, husband), ter be (old 
woman, wife) — the words foi, орогу, or a'di (fellow, man), 
ог раї, paye'ye, or ma'rxil’ (woman, girl) are prefixed for that 
purpose. 


Aovyet se-d-e' туе younger brother (empe = younger 
Pay'ore-d-e mye vounger sister brother, or sister) 
A'duo (instead of A'di-u'v) son , 

Ma' rxi-d-uo daughter (ао = child) 


To indicate the sex of animals, nouns are preceded by 
o'nteñoje! for the male, and mo'iReje* for the female. 


Onteñape-caxa le male fox; mo'iRoje-caxa'le female fox 


The male of the wild reindeer is called simply e' née, or o'néte, 
and that of the elk, pie’ye. The female of the wild reindeer is 
Pregaje, and that of the elk, 2'oye, 

$ 39. The suffix for the augmentative form of nouns is te ge, 
and for the diminutive, die. — IVu'mo-tége (large house), nw mo- 
die (small house). 

THe ADJECTIVE 

$ 40. The adjective has no special form. Instead of it, par- 
tiaples and other verbal forms (see §§ 80, 84) are used. All 
forms taking the place of adjectives are used as modifiers, put 
before the modified word, and do not undergo any changes. 


(Ome te cord mex good man. 
e lneyed- ipe y? long thong. 


§ 41. Degrees of comparison. 

I. The comparative degree is formed by means of the abla- 
tive of one of the nouns compared and a verbal form in the 
third person; for instance : 

l Generator or provider, 

T Keeper. 
3af is inserted ior euphony. 
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Met ett'e-geP te'de? Pre, my father from he is old; that 

is, he is older than my father, 

2, The superlative is formed by means of the ablative of one 
of the nouns compared preceded by the pronoun és‘ went (all). 


Cu mut odu peget) nidek рет, all the Yukaghir from he is 
old; that is the oldest. 


NUMERALS 
§ 42. The following are the principal cardinal numbers : 


Independent. Used as Modifiers, 
t. ГРЕГ Prin coro'mox (one man). 
2. Ataxiol А'Чахип " two men. 
3. Уаш Van и (three = 
4. Fa'fex/sí (three and 

опе) Fr'iokun “ fur “ 
5. Prgan: bol Pagan boje = буе oU 
6. Afa'igiya/or* (two times 

three) Afa'igiyan ч ^ FF 
7. Purkiot (one above, one | 

more ) Purki' yin и seven ғ 
8. Ma'inyéloxiot* (two 

times four) Má lgiyelokun  " eight “© 
9. Aunlrieroi (ten, one 1 

missing) Kuniriitefecje " nine * 
10. Жит Ani yin “ыр n 


$ 43. Judging from the above list of numerals, one might 
draw the conclusion that the Yukaghir system of numeration 
is not quinary, as it is with the Chukchee, Eskimo, and most of 
the Indians, but tertiary. But it should be pointed out, on the 
other hand, that i'gan-bot (five), as it seems to me, contains 
the word xa'm'bo (palm, wrist, £ ^, five fingers) since r pre- 
ceded by w changes into its corresponding consonant ¢; in 

1 Instead of odu hege, from edwi", Yukaghir. 

АЕ, Maigil means joint, -e'malgil* [all the joints together) means a 


Mas! igivalei, maleireloxlot, mein joint-three, joint- four, 2. £z, cach ane con- 
dos three or four. 


AW., ANTH N, IL, P= 
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equals mi or s (together). And if this be so, the Yukaghir 
system of numeration has two bases, Unfortunately, I have 
been unable so far to discover the meaning of the word 
Au" nel’ (10). 

$44. All the rest of the tens are composed by multiplying 
10 (n ne) by the number of tens which precede the ten, Thus, 
twenty = a laxun-Eu' nel (two tens), sixty — wa! [mryan-£eu' nel 
(six tena), etc. | 

Units are. put after the tens with the addition of the post- 
position Audi" (on top, over and above); for instance : 


11, Awar'rdiéudl = EIu'ne-iIrkin-bugdl (ten, one over). 
34. Va nkbuneliMHokunbudl (three tens, four over), 
16. Pur? yinku' nelmadlgiya' n&ud? (seven tens and six on top). 


845. The independent cardinals are verbal forms in the third 
person, positive form, singular, present-preterite tense, indefinite 
conjugation of intransitive verbs (see 8 75). They may be in- 
flected like verbs, but not like nouns. For instance, to the 
question, " How many ?" you reply, " Fa/oi ("three") ; but to 
the question, “How many men?" the answer is, ** Yan coro - 
тол“ '' ("three men"). 

The plural ' number, present-preterite tense, will Ье: 

Mi ya! loyeilí we three аге, or we three have been. 
Hit yal lovemef! you three are, or you three have been. 
titel. ya! loBi they three are 


(three of them), or they three have heen, 
The future tense, plural : 
Mif ya' lofeilt we three shall be. 
tt ya' loteyemet" you three will be. 
f tel ya efile they three will be. 


5 46. Cardinal modifiers used as adjectives remain unchanged, 
only the words modified by them undergo case-inflections. 

5 47. There are no Yukaghir words for numbers above a hun- 
dred. They used to say £u'mel'-Lu'nel' (ten tens) for hundred : 


" Tt is plaim that there cun be no singular. 
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but now they say fro’ (the Russian si). The Russian word 
for thousand (fr'syaéa) has also been adopted by them; but they 
pronounce ijt /r'Zece, 


$48. ORDINAL NUMBERS 


lodependent, As Modifers or Attribative. 

The 1st — a'Hnume' a! nume-le coro'mox* (тап) 
u 2d] атах a’taxtecte T T 
"gd атест ya" Imecte ʻi e 
"5 ath ya'laxdeckr yal laxlecte i i 
“ sth fm gandeckt Ua pan'becit " a 
* 6th  ma'lgiydimecki ma' ipiyálmecte г i 
“ 7th purki рест pork" yecte i d ad 
“ 8th ma’ leivdlexlechi mal lgiyálexlecte 1 н 
“oth Aunt rhilefeocki kunt rhilejeocte T (s 
та bune lecki kune lecte ii i 
u rth Auat riibnadleki kun? rkibudicte " n 
" soth a'faxun-kundlecki a faxuntundlecte u i 
" 220  £Ew'ne-déaxulbudiehr — Ew'neldtrxulbudiie i T 

ete. etc. 


549. Ordinal numbers are derived from the cardinals partly 
by means of verbal suffixes. Cis the suffix which changes a 
transitive verb into a causative (see §.97); 4 (instead ofgi, since 
g preceded by e changes into 4) is the possessive suffix of the 
nominative case (see 59); and fe (in place of de, d changing 
into / after с) is the suffix of the conditional mode (see § 87). 

§ 50. Distributive numerals : 


ataxionat by two ü'aganbonut! by five, etc. 


Ми їз the suffix of the iterative form of the verb (see $ 103,) 
f is the suffix of the verbal adverb (sce 8 115). 
$ $1. Iterative numerals: 


Iri je once ülaxü'Jye twice yall je thrice, ete. 
§ 52. Fractions. One-half = Eimunde. The rest are com- 


! afinume means !! at first, in the beginning '* ; afumelze, **initial, first." This 
Жесек ый кек EK oo cres o ER 
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posed of the attributive ordinals with the addition of the pos- 
sessive suffix gr; for instance ; 
Vaimectegi e 34. 
§ 53. Collective numerals: 
айах“ two together sa/o/* three together. ya/ex/or* four together, etc. 


PRONOUNS 

§ 54. Personal pronouns: met, 1; tef, thou; tf del’, he: wif, 
we; Al, you; Mie, they. The gender is not indicated in the 
third person. The compound personal pronouns are formed by 
annexing the post-position «fe (self) to the personal pronouns: 
Met- 0 e (myself), Zet-eji'e tud-ejie, etc. 

$55. Possessive modifying pronouns for the first and second 
persons are the same as the personal, for instance, Met ерге (ту 
father); while the third is Ade in the singular and fe in the 
plural. The possessive modifying pronouns do not change. 
The following are the absolute possessive pronouns : 


mé fe mine té le thine Ti dele his, hers 
mi! He ours (P Ie yours If fele theirs 


Absolute possessive pronouns assume case-suffixes. 

$56. Demonstrative pronouns: 77A, this; and zañ, that. 
These two pronouns are used only as modifiers before nouns, 
and remain unchanged in most cases, After verbal nouns end- 
ing in ^ (see 584) fañ is joined as a post-position, and the case- 
suffixes are joined to it, while the verbal noun remains un- 
changed. For instance, yw'of-/af, that one who saw ; A’ ge/-taa, 
that old one. Zaf rather corresponds here to the relative pro- 
nouns which, who. 

Ти бол (this) and Za'bun (that) are mostly independent pro- 
nouns, like the German derjcnigt, and assume case-affixes. But 
in some cases they are used as modifiers, and are declined nev- 
ertheless (see the text). 

$ $7. Interrogative pronouns : 
kin who, feme what, xa'mun how many (much) and mı mun which. 

Kran add jf ıe are declined. 
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$ 58. Indefinite pronouns : 


yen, ye'niek", ye'ndon another ёшини, ёи ти all 
Ре some, certain Amin every 


Of these pronouns, Jf on and Fe (if not used as modifiers) 
are declined. 

onmun is used as a post-position ; coro'mo-onmun, man 
every. 

5 59. There are no relative pronouns. Verbal nouns ending 
in bon (see $ 112) are used instead of them (see also $ 56). 

5 60. The table on following page illustrates the declension of 
personal and other pronouns. 

561. With the exception of a few phonetic peculiarities, the 
case-suffixes of pronouns are the same as those of nouns. 

АМ їп їз used instead of we’ /Bin, since x cannot follow f 

Me! Ine, in place of me! tire, since ? and s blend into one nasal 
sound, fn, 

Tubo del", instead of Zubo' n/eF , etc. 

Special attention should be called to the accusative indefinite 
of the personal pronouns, first and second persons, singular as 
well as plural number. The accusative indefinite of these pro- 
nouns has a special suffix for the direct object following a sub- 
ject in the first and second person. In nouns, this form is identi- 
cal with the nominative indefinite (see § 20), For example: 

Me! t£ ful kude del T thee shall kill. 

Ter me tul ba udetmik! ? thou me wilt conduct? 
but 

Tu'del me ikele ka udem he me conducted. 


§ 62. The possessive absolute pronouns, Me He, etc., assume 
the suffix of plurality, pa^, which in oblique cases is put between 
the case-suffix and the base : 


Ат йери ours Mf? tle-pul-Rin to ours. 


$63. Tu'ben, Та бин, Тай, Aim, te'me, ye'ubon, miei, 
xol dimei', assume the suffix pe or fu/ for the plural : 
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Jaéu' n-fe &e' [0i Those came. 
Kin-pe- gel” keine? } From whom (you) came? 
Av ul-fàn-fpe ti de mi Arrived those here are, or those 


that arrived are here, 


Jah is one of the forms that are used as substitutes for relative 
pronouns (see $ 56). 
THe VERB 

§ 64. While almost all the nown-bases are derivatives of ver- 
bal forms, the bases of verbs are in most cases disyllabic or 
monosyllabic roots, frequently consisting of one vowel. For 
instance, @ expresses the conception of " doing" ; #, that of 
being born; e, to draw, to get from the bottom. But nouns 
can, in their turn, become verbs again by means of the suffixes 
fe (for transitive verbs) and ae (for intransitive verbs}. For ex- 
ample; 2'7¢ (from 2, to drawn, and oz, to drink), water; oyi'/e, 
to supply some one with water; smu'mo, a house; numo'-de, to 
be with a house. 

$65. While the nominative indefinite always constitutes the 
base of a noun, that of verbs does not always coincide with one 
andthe same form. The first person, singular, present-preterite, 
indefinite conjugation, is the base of transitive verbs, while that 
of the intransitive coincides with the third person, singular, of the 
negative form, present-preterite, indefinite conjugation (see § 75, 
table of conjugations). 

$66. Verbs have only two tenses, the present-pretente or 
perfect and the future or imperfect. The action may be either 
completed or yet to be completed. The performance of an 
action consists of a continual succession of moments, every one 
of which appears in.a given moment with reference to the act- 
ing person, either as past or future! 

Met? dude de I have killed, and I kill. 
Met hade det I shall kill. 

The present:preterite is also to be found. in the Gilyak language (L. T. Stern- 
berg, Material for the Study of the Gilyak Language and Folk-Lore [Bull. of the 
Imp, Academy of Sciences, Vol. VITI, No. 4, p. 422, November 1900, St Peters- 
burg]). 
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Море 

§ 67. The following modes may be enumerated: imperative 
indicative, optative, conjunctive, conditional, supine, perfective, 
potential, evidential, inchoative. 

§ 68. The Yukaghir language has no infinitive mode. It is 
replaced by the supine. But when naming an action for illus- 
tration, | translate the English infinitive by giving the base of 
the Yukaghir verb (see § 65). 

$69. Before proceeding to explain the formation of voices 
and other derivative forms, which are so numerous in the Yuka- 
ghir language, and which are called "aspects" in the Slav 
languages, or as the well-known Russian philologist, Nekrassoff, 
calls them * degrees of action," I shall point out how the ver- 
bal bases are being inflected according to modes, since all verb 
bases, no matter of what voice or degree of action, are inflected 
in the same manner with reference to modc. 

$70. Every verb has two forms of conjugation, the definite 
and the indefinite. 

§ 71. The indefinite has three forms in the indicative mode, a 
positive, a negative, and an interrogative. 

§ 72. The imperative mode has two forms, a positive and a 
negative. 

573. The forms of the imperative mode are the same for 
transitive and for intransitive verbs. 

$74. Ihe indicative mode has different forms for transitive 
and for intransitive verbs. 

$75. The following tables illustrate the indefinite conjunction 
of transitive and intransitive verbs, 
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576. The following remarks should be added to the above 
tables, 

$77. The Yukaghir language has the transitive verb A (to 
have), which is absent in the Ural-Altaic languages. 

§ 78. Intransitive verbs whose base ends with a short vowel 
assume the suffixes ye, yee, etc., in the present-preterite, and 
de, Edf, etc, іп the future tense; with a long vowel or a 
diphthong they assume the suffixes Ze, Ze£", etc., in the present- 
preterite, and feye, feye£, etc., in the future; while those ending 
in a consonant have the suffixes je, jek, etc., or če, ček, etc., for 
the former, and fer, deyek‘, etc., for the latter tense, 

379. The negative conjugation of transitive verbs corre- 
sponds to the positive conjugation (with the exception of the 
negative prehx ¢/) of intransitive verbs, 

$80, All forms of the indefinite conjugation are actual pred- 
icate forms. It is only the first person, singular number, present 
pretente, of intransitive verbs that may be used as a modifier 
when put before a noun, It thus takes the place of adjective 
forms, which are absent in the Yukaghir language (see § 40). 
For instance : 


1. Mer leye I am, or I live. 

з. Le'ye foro’ mox' Living, existing man. 
т. Metebi beve I am black. 

2. Ek beye xar A black skin. 


$81. The interrogative form is used only when it does not 
refer to the verb itself. For instance: 


Mit dye d'ier Ì Will we make a bow ? 
afer is the positive form, but in the expressions, 


А“ халг eye atu'ol^ ?.— When will we make a bow? 
Mii xa'mlol êye alu ok' F How many bows will we make ' 


к 


the verb is used in the interrogative form. 
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§ 82. DEFINITE CONJUGATION 


Transitive. анаан 
Present-Preterite. Present. Pretectin 
5 E tudé deme ¿fu cdo 
м 2. اه‎ y р 2 4 QA 
Ala "  -meleorkude'de-mle E hs dd pi 
т. A (rn o9 
E a “ mb Bla 6. 
& 3. id -Rimele = 3. il q 
^ Future. Futare. 
j | 1. Ede de-tme | т. fodo-tel' 
P 2. = «De i з. Ep] 
: E " тее mig ' fei 
E P а “Фм < | p OU qup 
Lv. ur ee a 
f E 


a 


ете 


^ giten 


$83. In the definite conjugation, the predicate is used when 
the subject is in the definite nominative case, or the direct object 
in the definite accusative, For instance: 


and z. Afefe£^ Idol 
and 2. Mete lodo feb 


I] played. 
I shall play. 


t. Aet Юй ye 
f. Mer oda! -teye 
or 

1. Tri kude demik! and 2. Тее" hude deme Thou hast killed. 
1. Tr Дие егт" апа 2. Telek Rude def-me Thou wilt kill. 


3. Mer te Rud de and 4. Mer J'2ele£* kudr- 
deme I killed a reindeer. 


The examples (1) may be used to answer the question, Who 
did, or will do, a certain thing? while (2) are used in reply to 
the question, Wito did or will do a certain thing? (3) answers 
the question, What 1 «id? and (4) answers the question, What 
I killed? 

§ 84. When the form of the first person, singular number, 
present-preterite, definite conjugation, precedes a noun, it as- 
sumes the meaning of a participle, 
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bude deme coro mox* The man that has been killing. 
dodol adi реч The youth that has been playing. 


$85. The optative mode expresses, by means of the suffixes 
wol or mi'rbi a desire to do a certain thing. Both transitive 
and intransitive verbs may have this mode. It is conjugated in 
all forms and in both tenses. The suffixes w'of and wet’ edi are 
put either between the base and the other verbal suffixes, or be- 
tween the latter and the first person, present-preterite, of the 
definite conjugation (see § 82). 


dj-w'ol (trans. v.) to desire to do (the base is 2). 

mo'd-uol" (intrans, у.) to desire to sit (the base is so'do 
but e is dropped). 

mel diuo! I desire to do. 

mel mo! dual je I wish to sit. 

met eL tual pe I don't wish to sit. 

net d/^uodir I shall wish to do. 

met! mo duolteye I shall wish to sit. 


wo! expresses only the desire, but not the possibility of doing ; 
while wı" zû expresses both ideas. For instance: 
t. mef Jeld-uol-ye I desire to eat, I am hungry. 
2. met" lefide-miebi-je I wish to eat (having food). 


3 86. The conjunctive mood is expressed by means of the 
prefix of: 


Mel oni af of lets I (once) more fish would eat. 
Tel ta'tatin of -xo' nek thou to the elder brother shouldst 
ко. 


387. The conditional mood has several forms. The follow- 
ing are all the forms of the verb a (to do): 


І 2 3 4 5 6 
met -E-de dG-hde dede a deifüide d'5reme or 4 черепе 
fet a Md fi ЕЕ га d gene 
Aude - * " e +. @-deune or d'-Jeldeune 
mi o9 L P da C-[ubene or d'-dJelubene 
Hf 2. di TE ae iË da ee 


fiel = * M ER = d'ideune or d delBideune 
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Forms 1-4 are used when the principal and subordinate 
clauses have one and the same person as subject, while 5, 6, 
are used when different person are subjects of the two clauses. 
Besides, forms 3, 4, and 6 require that the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause shall also be in the conjunctive mood. For 
instance : 


т, Г ае АЕ [, if make, shall give. 

2. Met Y Ride Lar el 

3. Met M Melde mel e, ther I, if made, would give. 

4. Met &-lefitde mef other = 

5. Met d'lgene, fef min l, if make, thou take. 

6. Mil d -Ielukene, omni ot" - we, if made, people would take. 
m'a ñam 


Forms 5 and 6 are also used with the suffix ref of the future 
tense, For instance : 


 Metul ef-ile'-tel-géne, el-bo'ude-tel-géne, met wo rhe 


me not if wilt scold not if wilt beat my children 
melf*-fi'fe vo ulellelgene, — fe'tin &e lteye.'"' 
me like if wilt love to thee will go. 


i If thou wilt not scold mè, wilt not beat me, my children, like 
me, wilt love, to thee I will go." 


It should be noted in this example that the verbs f le " scold" 
and £x ude * beat" are in form 5, and. yo'uleie * love," in form 
6, but without the element of the future tense. The verb Aelfere 
(base, ġel") (I will gò) is in the future tense, indicative mode, and 
not in the conjunctive o'f-£e/feye, thus corresponding to the first 
two forms, 


§ 88, The supine is formed by means of the suffix dé. 
Met fa'do-din kiele I (in order to) play have come. 
This suffix is apparently the dative of nouns. Very often 
dzfin, the suffix of the dative case, together with the possessive 
element, are abbreviated into ain, For instance, éme defin (to 
his mother) may be shortened into ¢me'i-din. On the other 


1 Jochelson, Vukaghir Materials, ete., text No. 69, pp. 170, 071, lines 46, 47. 
Thus a widow replied to a man thal was courting ber. 
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hand, the dative of verbal nouns is used instead of the above 
form of supine. Instead of saying as in the above example, the 
following expression might be used, Met /o'dol-ain kifte. In 
this way, the form which corresponds to the Latin supine is 
rather a substantive than a verbal form. 

$89. Perfective I called the mode which expresses an ab- 
solute certainty that the action will take place. It is formed 
by means of the suffix sof”, which is put between the verbal 
suffix and the base. 


Transitive. Intransitive. 
Met d'-mon 3. Mer Lobe’ t-mopi-ye 
Tite! 4'-mojl-Bam 4. Tier Eobe' I-moji-Br 


. l am able to do, or shall do, without fail. 

. They are able to do, or will do, without fai]. 

. I can go away, I shall certainly go away. 

- They can go away, they will certainly go away. 

$90. The potential mood is formed by means of the prefix 


modi, and expresses hope or fear that a certain action will take 
place. For instance : 


Bi Momm X مج‎ 


Met mo ida I may cut off, and lest I cut off. 
Met" mo! l-el-N'uye I nearly cut off. 


$ 91. The evidential mood is formed by means of the suffix 
fel, which is a verbal noun (see § 83) from the verb ¿e (to be, 
exist, live), The evidential mode is used when something is 
told, not from the expenence of the narrator, but (1) from hear- 
say, (2) a8 a supposition, (3) as a conclusion drawn from certain 
traces that the action had taken place, (4) as a dream, and (5) 
as reminiscences of events which had occurred in the early 
childhood of the narrator, and of which he had learned subse- 


Transitive, Intransitive. 
Тег MY - emit: Герен 
Thdel-F -Ief-um' adeli 


! The third. persoo, indicative mode is 4-sr-, but in this cese x is introduced after 
the consonant /. 
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quently. Transitive, as well as intransitive, verbs have this 
mode. Let us take the verbs 4 (do) and A (be born) 


Mit deli del Feil 
E A i -Iel-Jóyemer 
TP fel Y -ef-Bam i ded ihe 
Afel ette HA nu’ mole Am My father this house made (the 
narrator saw): 
Hef tife HR mi mole d lilim My father this house made (it is 
apparent). 
Met ¿e HBOnu'mole d'ielum, My father this house made, they 
soar ni sav. 
Mer yendo'je, mel etie HA numole I dreamed that my father this 
J' Jelum house built. 
Talo'u medi'n pogt'-fef-t A wild reindeer just now tan by 


(would be said, should fresh 
traces of reindeer-hoofs be ex- 
amined on the ground). 

"I was born" would be translated, me? &'/eljye (and not &'je), 


& 02. The inchoative mood is formed by means of the aux- 
iliary verb 4 (to do), which is put between the base and the 
suffix. Of course the end vowel of the base is frequently 
dropped in this case. 4 changes into ¢ after i, 


pa'nde to cook pand to start cooking: 

Pc to drink ofa’ to begin to drink. 

mo deo to sit madd’ to sit down (begin to sit). 
d're to hang a'rpd to begin to hang. 

po'g? to run (of animals) po'gid to start running. 


See pp. rot, 102 with reference to 2 changing into a in the 
verbs mode and o'rfeo. 

Tudeh pa'ndá-i (intrans), he began cooking. Tede ò'file 
o' 74-00 (trans.), he water started to drink. 

§ 93. By adding the suffix ye to the stem of the verb, an 
action is expressed for the completion of which it is required to 
go somewhere. Ve, used separately, is a verb whose meaning 
is to '* rush one's sclí" "to throw one's self." 


AM. ANTI, M, X, T-—38 
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do'do-yeí to go somewhere, to start off somewhere to play. 
kudé de-yel to go somewhere to kill. 


It follows the general rules of conjugation of transitive and 
intransitive verbs. 

$ 94. The supine, by means of the auxiliary verb /e (to be), 
expresses the readiness, or the intention to do something, and 
corresponds to the Latin comugatío periphrastica. 
Aeldin-fe to be getting ready to come, to be ready, to intend to come. 
TV fel anf (е len! din-deñí they fish are getting ready to eat. 


VOICES 

The following voices are formed from transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs. 

395. The reflexive voice is formed from a transitive verb by 
means of the personal pronoun met, which is prefixed to the 
verb, In the Slav languages the reflexive voice is formed in the 
same manner; but the pronoun “self" js used by the latter 
asa suffix. For instance : 


Ми me t-kude deye I myself kill. 
Tet me t-kude deyek Thou thyself killest. 
Tudel me t-hude dei He himself kills,* or killed. 


These verbs are conjugated like intransitive verbs. 

$96. The passive voice is formed from transitive verbs by 
means of the suffix o, which is usually blended, together with 
the final vowel ofthe base, into a long a. For instance : 


Kude do instead of kude'de-o, 
Verbs in the passive voice are conjugated like intransitive 
verbs. For instance : 
Ты е kere kewe kude d-i He is killed by a Koryak. 


It is interesting to note that, in the Tundra dialect, the prefix-pronoun of the 
reflexive changes by persons, a5 in the Romano-Germanic languages : 


fet" det hn je de Thou killest thyself. 
indri Gur Lund He kills, or killed, himself. 
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5 97. The causative voice is formed, by means of the suffix 
e, from transitive as well as intransitive verbs; but the latter 
are, in such cases, changed into transitive verbs ; 


Ende dex to cause to kill. 
mo dot to make to sit. 


There is another suffix for the formation of the causative 
voice; namely, cete; but the diference between the two is not 
quite clear to me as yet. I hope that closer study of the texts 
will make the difference clear. 

§ 98. The reciprocal voice is formed by means of the prefix 
we (in nouns, it constitutes the suffix of the comitative case). 
This voice follows the rules of conjugation of intransitive verbs. 
For instance : 


JV tel n:e hudédeRi They killed each other. 
$ 99. The codperative voice is formed by means of the suffix 
уг ог п. For instance ; 
kude jie To kill together. 
Audefe is equivalent to £udedeje. The second syllable de is 
blended together with ye into one syllable. 


Aspecrs on DEGREES or Action 

$ 100. Derivative verbs indicating degrees of action are 
formed by means of suffixes, except those in § 107. 

§ 101. The suffix f indicates singleness of action, that a cer- 
tain action was performed only once and within a short period 
of time : 

¿ande to cook pa'nde to cook once. 

$ 102. The sufhx 4 expresses an action in diminutive form, 

limits the volume of it: 
pa'nde-tt to cook a little. 


$ 103. The suffix ww expresses the iterative form of the 


action : 
wanda -nu to cook several times. 
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In this case, the final vowel of the base turns into a long 
sound, 

$log- The suffix sunu (a reduplication of x) expresses the 
iterative form in an intense degree : 


panidd-nunu to be always cooking (with interruptions). 


8 105. The suffix »: expresses the durative form, indicating 
continuity of action, or its reiteration within certain periods of 
time : 

panita" -yy to cook long. 
Met d'te ku'ded D killed many reindeer one after another. 
ku'dedi is equivalent to éude'de-vi, The e is drop oed in de, 
and dy is 7 (see phonology), ¢ changes into ety). 

$ 106. Any two of the enumerated suffixes for the expres- 
sion of degrees of action may be combined, thus forming the 
following : 


г. іны the repetition of a single action, 

> ESTAS ADO йа ie Ы á s 

3. 4 ms — the repetition of a diminutive form, diminutive-iterative. 
4. ёйшни “ si T T “ T 

5. Jinu — durative-iterative. 

6. yitunu A Че 


$ 107. The prefix we expresses an action not quite completed 
but in the process of completion, or recently completed, or 
about to be completed : 

Met aie me'-kude'de D have just been killing, or I am killing a 
reindeer. 

Afet' me'-Jodo' teye 1 аш going to play, I will play, right now 
(soon). 

§ 108. The order in which the suffixes expressing the differ- 
ent derivative conceptions are arranged after the verb-base is as 
follows ; base + voice +- degree of action + mode + verbal suffix 
of person and tense ; 

Tu del den lewm Не apparently caused to do . . . several 
times, 
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$ rog. Before proceeding to describe the participial forms, I 
wish to draw attention to the ease with which nouns become 
verbs, outside of the cases mentioned above (see § 64). 

$ 110. Every noun in the comitative forms, by dropping ¢ of 
its suffix me, a base of an intransitive verb expressing the 
ownership of something. For instance: 


aiee with reindeer, 

a den to have reindeer. 

Mei den Je I have reindeer, or a reindeer. 
mel no rpen Je I have children. 

Tw dei etr ent he has a father, 


$ 111, Every base of a noun may be turned into an intransi- 
tive verb by adding to the particle 8e (be) as a suffix, which has 
no meaning when it stands alone. For instance : 


Ev ño be a father, 
Met ee-Ro-je I am a father, I have been a father, 
Met eh e-Bo-feye I shall be a father. 


VERBAL NOUNS 
$112, The particle dex, being suffixed to varous verbal 
forms, composes verbal nouns, which are used sometimes as the 
name of the subject (like our participles), or as a name of an 
action; but if the verb is transitive, the verbal noun may also 
signify the object which receives the action expressed by the 
verb, From the base dye (to drink), we may derive the follow- 
ing verbal nouns : 
Present-Preterite. 
Pyeyebon gemebon #pemelebon jelibon 
Future. 
Wyeteyedon  dpetmebon dfefmelebon ojetelbon, 
Bon combines also with the form /z/ of the evidential mode. 
Examples. 


î. Туа! тые Ujemelebóde He the milk who drank, or it is just 
the one that drank the milk. 
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o'yemelzbodss* is the definite nominative case of djemelebon — 
One who drank. 


2. Met Hyelbon jik" my (by me) drunk water, the water 
(that I am drinking) drunk 
by me. 

3. Met dpelbon my beverage, or the beverage that 

Met Y jeyebon used to be mine. 
Met V jemebon 

4. Of e-nu-melebóngele (accus.) That which is used to drink (he) 

mex aver el wit’ fi has never taken, 

s. Mete jeteyebodes* I am the one that will drink. 


The suffix don is used as an independent word, pon (a word 
cannot begin with 4). In olden times this word used to indicate 
the name of a deity embracing all nature, the universe, Pon 
indicates someting that is unknown, All household goods 
taken as a whole are spoken of as po'npe. | 

$ 113. The suffix ue or so!" (from wo, *' child "J when joined 
to verbal forms, expresses the result of an action, For instance : 


хе'л-ше Or xo' n-iol^ (from xom, ** walk ''), walking, a trace from 
walking, also a trail. 

0'pe-buof (7 is introduced between the two. the process of drinking, 

vowels; ge is the basis of the verb also the trace left from 


tt drink '") drinking, e. jg, the 
water left in the glass 
after drinking. 


$114. With regard to verbal forms serving as adjective 
modifiers, see $8 80, 84, 110. 


THE GERUND OR VERBAL ADVERB 
8 115. The suffix z, together with the verbal base, forms the 
verbal adverb, which expresses an action taking place simul- 
taneously with that indicated by the predicate : 


Mer má dol ayi I while sitting was shooting. 
Met gail Jfeyu-I* corie I while eating fish was writing. 
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It seems to me that the suffix z is that of the ablative without 
the local element ge (§ 12): 
Mo doy sitting, or from sitting. 

$ 116. The suffix Ze with the verbal base expresses an ac- 
tion preceding the one expressed by the predicate. Ær is ap- 
parently nothing but the instrumentative case fe (sec § t2); but 
l always heard a sound of double / in verbal adverbs. This 
form is in most cases combined with the possessive element de 
or de (see § 12): 
Afel dye Adelle nu'mo-yek/? n Î, a bow having made, went hunt- 

Xo ne ing 
Met* moda!-delle mago gdà — 1, ha 


ing sat down, a cap began to 


$ r17. If the verbal adverb expresses an action of another 
person (not of the subject), but taking place simultaneously with 
the action of the subject, it is then derived from the forms of 
the definite conjugation (see § 82) together with locative sul- 
fixes. The suffix ge is used for the first and second person, 
singular number ; deer, for the third person, both numbers; and 
Juke, for the first and second person, plural number. For in- 
stance : 


Met yu'of-ge while 1 looked. 

Tet yu'ol-ge while thou looked. 

Tw'del yu'o-dege while he looked. 

Mit yu'éfuse while we looked. 

Fil yu ofuke while you looked, 

FV tel yu oRi-dege while they looked, 

Mié yu eluke t'ded ant le fgdem while we looked (in our looking), 

he was fishing. 

Titel at yo'ndoRide ge mul dail while they were still asleep we were 

deer catching fish. 


THe ADVERB 
3 118, The following are some of the adverbs of time: 


xanta when. ff ne lately. 
xaarnde sometimes. uF n soon, 
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арт’ early, fd, (File afterwards, later on. 
tudà' long ago. ne‘gajiye yesterday, 
i? long. oge'tye to-morrow. 
xo nfume, x0' Hume immediately, fa'Anugí then. 
fe Sane Never, fy now, 
xa" di? already. af again, once more, anew. 
a nume at first. Ta'éun-ni' BiB-giclge meanwhile, in 
the mean time. 
£z vor at first, пей many times. 
Aeye'n previously. Xu efe several times, 
druk’ (suddenly, the Russian 
word mirug). 
$ 119. Adverbs of place : 
fd there, thither. Wer elsewhere, 
ft here. mig de hither, 
xon where, whither, ‘mide this way. 
xaf where from, whence, carrude sideways. 
xe'ditongel whence. Pude outside. 
x0'nde eyerywhere, anywhere. — radin against, opposite, 
A thence, fi hence, from here, 
$ 120. Adverbs of manner : 
o mod well. £P juen- easily, lightly, 
domo'n very. nige yof heavily. 
n'a'dude enough, onlv. rrkin only. 
fa'adaga enough. 


$ 121. All adverbs directly precede the verb, and may be re- 
garded as prefixes. Not all adverbs. to be found in the lan- 
guage have been enumerated here. Some adverbs are simply 
roots, for instance, /2, £í Others are derived from these roots, 
for instance, taz nn" ( thence,” * hence "Jı whieh are the ablative 
of 4* and Л. Others are formed from nouns and adverbs, as, 
for instance, »'azin (" opposite ") an abbreviation of »azenin 
(dative of sra*ze, '* face "h Pra ( only ") is merely the numeral 
one; como'n' (“very”), from como, which is the basis of the in- 
transitive verb fo de large, 
$ 122. The temporal case of nouns, mentioned under nouns, 
is_also to be added to the adverbs of time ($$ 12, 31). 
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PosT-POSITIONS 

$123. All post-positions, which take the place of preposi- 
tions, might just as well be called '* case-post-positions," like the 
suffixes enumerated in connection with the declension of nouns 
(see 5 1). Post-positions differ from the latter in that they are 
not used in connection with a possessive element, and that most 
of them may take on case-suffixes. The latter circumstance is 
not so characteristic, however, since we, comitative case, is used 
as a separate word, era ga (" together"), and the case-suffixes 
gel, gen, gete, are derivatives from the locative ge. As may be 
seen from examples, post-positions are sometimes put after 
oblique cases of nouns, 

$ 124. The following are the post-positions. 


Jota”, vola'nm after, 
behind, AMef-yo/a^ — after, behind me. 

dude on top, upon, ] 
on. 

waren on, over the 
surface, 

Рите from under 


Jwde*nu'me-bulemodw he sits on the house. 





the surface. | 
al under. met-ai under me, 
&/ from under. debi" ho? came out from under the ground. 
ata” near. ná modal near the house. 
calíde across, wan’ Aige-ca'ide across the river, u^ nusi (river) 
ge is in the locative case. 
yekir'e behind. nu mion-vekbir'e behind the house. 
тейге in front. wu nufi-niekife at this side of the river. 
let for the sake, is a verbal adverb of the verb /e (* be "), and is 
put after the dative. 
met edt'esbrn-fet* hole te I for the sake of father came, 
ele-2u on without. E'le (the adverb of the denial no) 
is put before the noun. 
ZY fel e le-me HIu'on x nfi They without me went away. 


$125. The Yukaghir language has no conjunctions; but 
some pronouns in oblique cases are used instead. For instance, 
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Tabu'aget (ablative of fa'dun, “ that") replaces the illative 
conjunction Merefore. 

fa'tmedeu'ne (‘and for this reason "’) is the subjunctive mode 
of the intransitive verb fatme (“to be such”). 

Ihe adverb af ("again") is sometimes used instead of our 
conjunction «ata: 


TV fel ya thei f lO RoR They sang and danced, 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The morphological peculiarities of the language may be 
summed up in the following main propositions. 

Word-formation is accomplished mainly by means of suffixes ; 
but prefixes are also used (almost exclusively in connection 
with verbal forms), In this respect the language differs from 
those of the Ural-Altaic group, which use suffixes only, and 
approaches the American languages, 

The possessive suffixes of nouns is but little developed (except 
in the third person); the language thus differing from the Ural- 
Altaic, as well as from the Eskimo dialects. 

Sound harmony of vowels (a and o should not occur in the 
same word), is little developed, and in this respect the language 
resembles some of the Indian dialects, but differs absolutely from 
the Ural-Altaic languages with their intricate system of vowel- 
harmony, For instance, an important feature of the vowel- 
harmony of the latter group of languages consists of the adap- 
tation of the suffix vowels to the vowel of the root, which 
never changes, The vowel of the first syllable thus governs 
all the rest of the vowels, no matter what their number may be. 
In the harmony of the Yukaghir language, the root-vowel fre- 
quently adapts itself to the vowel of the suffix (see $92). 
Besides, in the plural forms of personal pronouns (muet, wit" ; 
tel, A; tudel”, titel) an attempt may be noticed in the language 
to derive new forms by means of changes of vowels within the 
root (the method of Semitic languages) without any additions 
from outside, a feature of which traces may be found in two 
other so-called “isolated” Siberian languages,— that of the 
Kott and the Ostyak from Yenisei. 
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The difference in the conjugation of transitive and intransitive 
verbs which we have in the Yukaghir language is a feature com- 
mon to almost all American languages. The same may be said 
of the capacity of bases transitive verbs to change into 
intransitive by means of suffixes and sice versa, 

Suffixes of purely verbal forms are different from case-suf- 
fixes, and they cannot be brought in connection with personal 
pronouns. 

A necessary element of plurality is constituted by the sound 
P; while that of futurity by % In the Chukchee and Eskimo 
languages ? constitutes the element of plurality, and in the 
Koryak language it forms the element of the dual number. 

Adjectives, being verbal forms, do not undergo any inflections. 

There is no difference between animate and inanimate objects, 
as is the case in some Indian dialects. 

The feature known as '' polysynthesis " in American dialects, 
and which consists of a combination of two or more uninflected 
bases in one word, in which one of the bases expresses the 
principal idea, and is put at the end of the word, while the other 
bases figure as secondary definitive ideas, is also to be met with 
in the Yukaghir language. For instance: 


Mel пе егет о koit enoli  pundur 


[ he self sitting boy tale shall tell. 
That is, 1 shall tell a tale of a boy who was sitting (living) all 


alone. 
In the expression : 
tu' de-ejf emu! doi -boi-u' ofeji 
we have an actual synthesis. Without being inflected, all sec- 


ondary bases are combined into one conception with the prin- 

cipal base Zu'oleyr-tale 

Or: Fe/okun- mo'meye- — bon -Au'detiye cord'mo-Ñot Rude ye 
Four with legs something killing man-being have become. 


! See Yukaghir Materials, ete., Tale 12, p. 25. 
¿Tbid., Tale 25, p- 169. 
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That is, (I) have become a man that kills four-legged things 
(animals). 

Other examples may be cited in which the bases combining 
into one word drop one or more syllables. For instance: 
Co! mail (Coregonus lencichtys) is actually derived from Como’ je- 
d-a'mil (“big fish"); or Como’ dig (elder brother of the father, 
uncle) is really. Cono! je-d-eci'e (big father). 

It is true that there is no actual incorporation to be found in 
the language; neither pronouns nor nouns, when direct or in- 
direct objects, are incorporated in the predicate ; but the nature 
of the syntactical construction of the Yukaghir language is akin 
to incorporation. The verb plays the main part in the sentence. 
It is always placed at the end of the sentence, being preceded, 
first by the subject with all its modifiers, then by the direct and 
indirect objects with their modifiers, then by the adverbs. If 
the subject is not accompanied by any modifiers, and it is known 
from the sense of the story who the acting person is, then it is 
usually dropped (see below, the text), The subject very often 
does not assume the element of plurality, though there are 
many acting persons, as long as the sense of plurality is ex- 
pressed by the verb (see the text). 


APPENDIX 


A TALE OF WHAT THE ANCIENT YUKAGHIK DID WITH THEIR 
DEAD SHAMANS 


1 3 3 4 
Cu ofe-id-o! mmi, î male, а тегене, Pu de 
Ancient people the shaman's, when (he) died, flesh 
5 6 7 8 
lo'mdomieblde, — ca'rxun-molo'jeb mul rolimele, ma'ze-n-abu' tek 
to separate wishing gloves put on masks 
9 10 It 12 i3 
mo'roBimele  [u'dud-u nik  mu'irfimele. — Tabu'de, — (u'deufle 
put on iron hooks took. Therewith flesh his 
14 15 16 17 18 
nedtaxaddidefie, tedahi аёдгийат. Tar гй 


having caught to them drew. Thus having drawn 


19 20 21 22 23 24 
го лийат, Nugo'ne e'le-me'tnuté. iN-e'lbetiam, 141% num pit 
cut. With hands not took. Tore off thus whole 


25 26 23 28 29 30 
дендин — dondoRam. O'rponürax  d'Rimele, — fu'de ñam, 
entire width separated. Hangers made outside made 


31 32 33 34 35 36 
fa orpu'refiam; pude, yelofeBin — Lkidlecham. Kie lectelle 
there hanged outside in the sun dried. Having dried 


37 35 39 40 41 
coro momulperi — leen, — fa'Bde — Ги ег  xa'rteñitemi. 
relatives his if will be that flesh will divide. 


42 43 44 45 46 
ÜO' nmmedie-na'mob — G'Rtnele. — ТР pa'ilgele — i mmedie-nu'mo 
‘Of thin larch a house made. Their shares of thin larch house 
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50 51 

Coro mon-uwlbegi ТОРО Дого! 
Relatives his dogs 


52 53 54 55 50 57 
Алгинин, еде lobo korele Ele defi, omote Годо Болі 
killed bad dogs not killed good dogs 


47 48 49 
no! ошоо caxa' lerfam ne fer. 
middle put (every one) separately. 


58 59 6a 61 62 
bw'delillimele. Tab ngele ii te pariye — poni'yifüam. 
killed. Those (dogs) to their shares put. 
63 64 65 66 67 
A'mundenle fa Punsalan 


Тарас benmetelle, — po' niam. 
Those having added left. 


68 69 70 71 
хат йат. Tabu dek arma! nod Ате lecteile 
to divide commenced, Those bones his having dried 
72 73 74 75 76 
tamil Ram. Tabu'de yi'd-amu'ngele xo'tdeni,  Tabu'neete 
clothed. That his skull worshipped. For that 


77 78 79 30 
coro mate d'Bam, coromodeule corome-tifelu o айат. 


cle 
(of) wood manlike made trunk his manlike made. 
85 86 87 


83 84 
Ps-drmu'mdeue — 18 —— mucedecHam. — Tubungele  ma'pideule 
His skull thence веб оп. For that jacket his 
| 88 89 go 91 92 93 
wydHam, megoPedeule d'Ram.  ZuBde m'rgele — ceu]refüam, 
caps his made. That garb his embroidered, 


made 
94 95 96 97 98 
ele-kie’-2u'on = teu' ream, iPRde 8 ma ltedeule — mere 
all over embroidered. For this for his face clothes 
102 103 104 


99 roo TOI 
w'ydRimeje, a'Beduol-pom'xobodek  d'Rimele, — a'Badeuje — ai 
made for eyes openings made mouth his also 


Bones his thereafter 


81 82 
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105 тоб 107 108 109 
d'Ham. JI ne Сак emul та'дтйен{е pu'dedegen 
made. Former embroidered jacket his on it 
110 111 112 
yeroye-xarnagt le moru'ceñam. Гарын 
of skins of one year old reindeer jacket put on. That 
113 114 115 
pul dedegen no Hn'ere yedu' taam. 
upon (of it) (with) blanket of soft reindeer-skin wrapped. 
116 117 118 110 
Ti tle modo fosa, iF rye modo ORIN 
Thereafter set (also placed) in the front corner placed. 
120 121 122 123 124 
Omg leban Ренате, dattie рег асетат, pu'dedegen 
Good something —— if eat in fire burn over it ( fire) 
125 126 127 128 129 130 
fabu'ngele — 3. mo'inunuRam ; Talde me'"-legiteRam, — &a' cnet 
that there keep : That so fed at every 
131 132 133 134 135 
fe Barely idt йат. Tadu de woinc. 
meal thus did. That (one) worshipped. 


Told by the old Yukaghir Nicholas Samsonoff in the village 
on the Korkodon River, October, 1896. 


Free TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT 

Our ancient people, when a shaman died, used to separate 
the flesh of the corpse from the bones. For that purpose they 
put on gloves and masks. Then they took iron hooks, and, 
having caught the flesh of the corpse, drew it to them and cut 
it off. It was considered a sin to touch the corpse with bare 
hands, or to look at it with uncovered face. Thus they sepa- 
rated the flesh from the skeleton on its entire length. Then they 
made drying-frames and hung the flesh on them outside, in the 
sun to dry. After the flesh was dried, the relatives of the dead 
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shaman divided it among themselves. Then they made a tent 
of thin larch-trees, and each of them put his share in the middle 
of the larch-tent separately. Then the relatives of the shaman 
killed dogs as offerings. They did not kill bad dogs; they 
killed only good ones. Then they added the killed dogs to 
their portions of dried flesh. After that they left the tent with 
the shaman's flesh and the dog-offerings. 

Then they divided the bones of the corpse, and, after having 
dried them, they clothed them. They worshipped the skull of 
the shaman. They made a trunk of wood, and set on it the 
skull. Then they made for it (for the idol) a jacket and caps 
(two caps, — a winter and a summer one). They embroidered 
the coat all over. For its face they made a mask, with open- 
ings for eyes and mouth, Over the embroidered coat they put 
a coat of fawn-skins; and over that, a blanket of soft reindeer- 
skin. 

Then they placed the figure in the front corner of the house. 
Whenever they were going to eat something good, they first 
threw a piece of it into the fire, and held the figure over the 
smoke. This they did at every meal; and thus they fed the 
figure, which they worshipped like a god. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS OF THE TEXT 

г. Cu'/ole-d-o'mni. — Cu'o, adverb of time (leng ago); én" ole 
(old times); o'mini, a collective conception (people, men). It 
was apparently formed from o we (tribe, clan, kin) and the suffix 
comitative m'f (instead of m'r) (with the kin, with the entire 
clan).  Cw'ole-d-o mni (people of times ancient). See § 9. 

2. A'lmale. The base is a/ma (shaman); /e is the suffix, 
accusative indefinite, See $$ 12, 20. 

3. A'lmde-géne. Amde, base of intransitive verb (die); gene 
is the suffix of the conditional mode. See § 87. 

4. Cude is used instead of /wgi. The base is ¿mf (meat, 
flesh); gris the possessive suffix (see §§ 8,9); / before gf is 
usually dropped. The use of de instead of gi is apparently an 
old form, It occurs in ancient tales and shaman's songs, but 
not in ordinary conversation. 
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5. Le'ndo-miebi'-de. Le'ndo, base of transitive verb (sepa- 
rate); mebi, optative mode (see § 85); de, suffix of the condi- 
tional mode (see $87). This verb has formally two direct ob- 
jects — alma-/e and ¢u'gi— instead of a’/ma-éu' gi (the shaman’s 
flesh). 

Gri E (gloves), from ¢a’rxwn (fingers) and 
molo'je (mittens, mittens with fingers), 4, sufhx of accusative 
definite case. See 55 12, 20. 

7. Me'retimele, Moro, base of transitive verb (put on); 
ñimele, suffix of the third person, plural number, present pre- 
terite, definite conjugation (see $82). Ca'rrun-molo' jek is in 
the singular number, since in the Yukaghir language it is suffi- 
cient if the idea of plurality is expressed in the predicate only. 

8. Nia'de-n-abu' tek (mask), from n‘a'Ze (face), a' buf (cover); 
$, suffix of the accusative definite (§ 12); # is inserted between 
the fi vowels, See $0. 

9. See 7. 

tO. Lu'du-d-8'-ni£ (iron hook). Бийн (iron), / is dropped ; 
and #'mi (hook); £, suffix of the accusative definite ; d, see $ 9. 

11, Mf mifimele (took). Min-, base of transitive verb (take); 
ñimele (see 7). 

t2. Tabu'de (therewith, with that; that is, with the hooks). 
The base is Ta'bun (that). Za£u'de (inst. of fa£u' nie), instru- 
mental case (see § 60). 

13. Cw'dewle (fesh his; that is, the shaman's). The base is 
&uP (flesh), /' is dropped before d; deule — degele, accusative 
definite with the possessive element (see § 26). 

14. Naltexadaidelle (having caught). Na'cexada (catch), 
transitive verb; f, the element indicating singleness of action 
(see & 101); dele, suffix of the verbal adverb, past tense (see 
5 116). 

| : Tř te-lañi, to them, 7i'#, instead of titel" (they), 7^ being 
dropped; and /a#fi, a post-position indicating direction toward 
something. 

16. A’? yraam, from a'di (to draw), base of transitive verb ; 
yi durative (see $ 105); Mam, third person, plural number, pres- 
ent preterite, transitive verb, indefinite conjugation (see 5 75). 


AW. ANTH,, E, 4, 7—45. 
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i7. Tar (thus, after, or thence) is formed from At (there). 
See § 119. 

18. Ci Art (having drawn, pulled). Ci8 (pull, draw), base of 
transitive verb, it has apparently the same root as d'&r (16); A, 
suffix co-operative (see § 99); f, suffix of present participle (see 
8 115). 

to. Co Rnukam = Zo! unuRam, from Zo’, (cut) base of transi- 
tive verb ; nu, suffix of the iterative form (see $103); ftam (see 16). 

20. Nugo'ne. Nu'gon (hand), base; e, instead of Ze, suffix of 
the instrumental case. / is dropped after the final »; in some 
cases, the final » is changed into 4, f. c. nugo'de inst. of nugo' ne. 

21. Eje-mut пий = ele moinuai, Mot (to hold), base of tran- 
sitive verb; mu, suffix of the iterative form (see 5 103); ele (or 
el) o. At, prefix and suffix of the negative conjugation (see 

22, Ne'lbetiam — Ne! lbet (to tear off, to skin, to pull off the 
skin), base of transitive verb; Aam (sce 16). 

23. fa. See t7. 

24. Mu! mpt(whole, entirely), gerund (see § 115), from nw! mde 
or nu'mje (be whole); mémjeye ne molgil, a whole year (see 

25. Ke nbunii (entire width), gerund (see $ 115), from £e nóun. 
(be wide); &nbuneye-d-u' ufi, wide river. 

260. Lo ndoham. — Lo'ndo (separate, untie), base of transitive 
verb; fam (sce 16). 

27. Orpo'npirax (hangers), X, suffix of accusative definite 
(see 55 12, 20). This word is formed from the base of the in- 
transitive verb, 0'rpo (hang); n is inserted si, suffix coóperative 
(see 3 99) and caf (tree), / having been dropped, and c changed 
into r. 

28. Aüimele, A (do), base of transitive verb ; 2imele (see 7) 
is in agreement with the definite case (see 27). See §§ 82, 83. 

29. Pu'de (outside), adverb. 

зо. A-ñam. Á, see 28; fam, see 16. 

31. Ta (there), adverb (see $ 119). 

32. Orpulreñiam. Orpiére (hang), base of transitive verb; 
fam, see 16. 
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33. Pw'de, See 29. 

34. Yele'je-fim. — Velo'je (sun), base ; fiim (to the sun), suffix 
dative (see § 15). 

is. Kid lecñam. Kie'le (be dry), base of intransitive verb ; 
c, suffix of the causative voice (see $ 97), &ie/ec (make dry, force 
to be dry); fam, see 16. 

36. Kie'lec-telle. Kid lee, see 35, telle = delle (d after e 
changes into /), see 14. 

37. Coro'monul-pe-gi. Соко momul relative; pe, element of 
plurality (see § 33); gi, possessive suffix (sec $$ 7, 12) 

38. Le'-mitei. Lz (be), base of intransitive verb ; fife, suffix 
of the third person, plural number, future tense, indefinite con- 
jugation of intransitive verbs (see § 75). The future tense is 
sometimes used instead of the conditional mode. 

39. Tañ-de, instead of ѓай-/е. Taf, demonstrative pro- 
noun: de, suffix of accusative indefinite (see § 60). 

40. Cul i-gele. Cul is the base ; gele, suffix of the accusative 
with the possessive element (see $3 12, 25). 

41. Na'rte-ftitem, Xa'rte (divide), base of transitive verb; 
item suffix of the third. person, plural number, future tense, 
indefinite conjugation of transitive verbs (see 3 75). 

42. O' nmedie-nu'mok (a house made of young larch-trees ; 
that is,a conical tent made of larch-tree rods), O'mmedie is 
formed from on, a root expressing the conception of larch. 
Larch-tree is called o'nra or onda; that is, ex (larch) and caf 
(tree), see 27; die is the suffix of a diminutive noun (see $39) ; 
the meaning of the particle s; is unknown to me. It is, at 
any rate, hardly possible that we should have to do here with the 
word o wite (mind, memory, or opinion). .Vu'me (house); & 
suffix of the accusative definite (see 8 12). 

43. A'-Rimele. A (to do); Mintele, see 7. 

44. Ti'te, possessive pronoun (see § 55). 

45. Pa'il-gele. Pail is from the Russian word pai (share) : 
/ has apparently been added cither to form a. Yukaghir verbal 
noun out of the Russian base, or in order to distinguish it from 
the Yukaghir word paí (young woman) ; ¿gele (see 40). 

46. O'nmedie-nl mo. See 42. 
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47. Mo'igo-dógo (in its middle). Mo'lgo, adverb ot place, 
also used as a post-position ; sogo = dege, suffix of the locative 
with the possessive element (see $ 12). 

48. Caxa'lec-ñam. Caxa'lec (assemble, gather, rally, collect), 
base of transitive verb: Mam. See 16. 

49. Niñter (every, separately), from Aer (separately) and me 
(together). See §§ 119, 123. 

50. Coro monulpegí. See 37. 

51. Zobo'ko-lok*. — Tobo' ko, from the Russian soba Fa (dog). 
Since there is no sound of s in the Yukaghir language, s is 
changed into /, and both vowels a changed into e, according to 
the rules of harmony (see Phonology), The ancient word for 
dog, pw'éel is not used any more. The Tundra dialect still 
retains two words for dog, — /amef (this word seems to be bor- 
rowed from the Tungus) and .xaperesi ; Jok = lek', suffix of the 
accusative definite (see $ 12). 

52. Au'di-ci-Simele is formed from the base Aude’ de (to kill) ; 
yi, suffix of the durative form; de + yf = Zi (sce $ 105) ; Aimele, 
see 7. 

53. Erée (bad, poor), first person, singular number, present- 
preterite (base s'r- be bad), used as an adjective before a noun 
(see §§ 37, 80). 

54. Jobo'ko. See 51; peli, sce до. 

55. E'le-ku'deti-Bi, — Ku' deci, see 52; ele... Bi, form of the 
third person, plural number, present preterite, negative conju- 
gation of transitive verbs (see 8 8 75, 79). 

56. Omo'ée, from 0'mo (be good), the base of the transitive 
verb ; Zr, see 55. 

57. tobo' ko, see 51; х", suffix of the incomplete indefinite 
form of the accusative (see $ 12). 

58. Kw deciñimele. See 52. 

59. Tabw'ngele. Ta’ dun (that), sec $$ 56, 60; ge le, sex 40. 

60. TP tr. Sec 544. 

61. Рай. See 45; re, suffix of the locative (see §§ 12, 16). 

62. Font-yi-fiam, Poni (put), base of the transitive verb: 
Ji, see 16 and 52; ñam (see 16). 

63. [abu'de, instead ol ta"bun (the base of the demonstrative 
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pronoun that), and Æ, suffix of the accusative definite (see 5 60), 

64. Ke'nmete-tle. Ke'nme (friend) changes, by means of the 
suffix /e, into a transitive verb, — fo provide someone with a 
friend, a companion, or. fellew-traveler (see $64); He, suffix of 
the verbal adverb, past tense (see 5 116, and compare with the 
element dz in 14). 

65. Fo ni-ñam. See 62. 

66, A'mun (the base, means bone); déw/e See 13. 

67. Ta'bun, See 63; yola'n (after, behind), post-position 
see § 123). 

68. Xa'ridüam — xa rte (see 41) -- d, inchoative mood (see 
$02); йат. бее тб. 

69. Tabu'dek", instead of tabunlek" (see 63, the accusative 
definite (see § 60). 

70. A'mun, See 66; jT, possessive suffix of the accusative. 

71. Ate lectalle. See 36. 

72. Tamie (to dress, dress up), base of transitive verb; 
fam, See 16, 

73. dabu'de. See 63. 

74. Yo'-d-amw'ngele (the head-bone; that is, skull); yë 
(head); 4 is inserted for euphony (see 8 9); амил. See 66; 
gile. See 40. 

75. Koide. Xo ide or xo'in'e is the base of the intransitive 
verb to have a god or to de with a god, from xo" (god) and the 
suffix de (see $ 64) or se (see $ 110); Aris the suffix ofthe in- 
transitive verb (sec § 75). It should be noted, that with the 
intransitive verb xo’ rar a direct object in the accusative has been 
used. It might have been the instrumentalis, tabu'de y0-d-am- 
w'ngele; that is, with this skull (see § 60) they were as with a 
god (see 134, 135)- 

76. Tabu'ngele, See 59, in the sense of "for that” ; that is, 
for the skull. 

77. Calle, Cal (tree); el", instead of fed" (Y naving been run 
into one with the / of the base), suffix of the accusative definite 
(see § 12). 

78. Core’ me (man); 4’ fe, suffix of the comparative IT (see 5 12). 

79. A'-Ham. See 30. It should be pointed out that the 
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word 4'-2am has two objects in the accusative. One (76) is in 
the definite; the other (77), the indefinite form. 

80. C (man and trunk, body), in this case it means 
DE) deule = degele. See 13. 

. Core'mo-fitelu’o. See 78. Coro! mo-tite-I-uo figures here 
as Ен suffix of the verbal noun, indicating the result of an ac- 
tion (see $ 113). 

82. A'-ñam. See 79. 

#3. Vo'-d-amun-déule, See 66 and 74. 

B4. fa. See 31, 

85. Nuer lecñam. Nuce'lec (set on); lam. See 16. 

36. Tabu'ngele. See 59. 

87. Ma' gi-déule, from ma' gil (coat, jacket), / being dropped, 
and denie = degele. See 13. 

88. Uya'üam  u'i (work); 4, inchoative mood (see 68); 
йат. See 16. 

89. AMo'go (cap); pe, clement of plurality. Two caps used to 
be made, — one for the summer, made of soft reindeer leather 
and embroidered; the other one, made of fur, was put on top. 
fam, See 106; 

go. А'-йат. See 30. 

or. Za'A-de = ta'ñ-je, the accusative indefinite (see § бо), 

92. N'er (garb, things); geie. See ya. 

03. Cew're (to embroider); йат. See 16, 

94. E'le-&ie'-éul'on — ele 2. . tulon (without), see $ 124, and 
EP (end). ¿if is dropped, and : is lengthened into a diph- 
thong. Without end; that is, entirely, all over, nothing was 
left unembroidered on the garment. 

95. Cru'ream. See 93. 

96. T?A-de— t? n-le (this), the accusative indefinite (see $ 60). 

9: Маде (face), see 8; deule, see 13. 

98. Mer-ek, Mer, see 92; eh, suffix of the accusative, in- 
stead of &, ¢ being inserted after the final consonant of the base. 
It seems to me that the accusative in 97, in its relation to n'er-e£, 
is used in the sense of the Saxon form of the genitive case in 
the English language. 

99. Uya', see 88; ñimele, see 7. 
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100, Al aje-d-n' ol = a'flje (eye) ; d, the connecting particle ; 
uol, the suffix of a verbal noun expressing tlie result or trace 
of an action (see & 113). 4'fie-d-u'a/ = place for eyes. 

тот. Fo'n-xo-bodek, instead of po'n-xo-donlek (see § 112), 
Po'wxo (to be bright, transparent), the base of the verb; bon. 
suffix of the verbal noun (see 5 112); dede, the accusative 
definite (see $ 112). Po'n'xo-Pon (something bright, transparent). 
Afye-d-uel-pow xe-bon = eye-place, transparent = opening (ог 
the eyes. 

102. A ftmele (see 28). 

103, А'йа (mouth); dende (see 13). 

104. Ai (also). See § 118. 

105. A-flam, See 79. 

гоб. 7i'ne, adverb of time (see § 118). 

rog. Corî len (to be embroidered), base of the intransitive 
verb; wi, suffix of the verbal noun, used as modifier (see $$ 
82, 84). 

108, Ma'gideule. See 87. 

tog. Pu'de (in the yard, outside, or above, over, upon); see 
29; degen, the vialis with the possessive element (see § 17). 

rio, Fero'ye (one-year-old reindeer fawn) ; var (skin) ; ma! gu 
(jacket); ¢, suffix of the accusative. | 

111. Aoruee (dress, put on); Fam (see 16). 

112. Ta fun (see 12). 

113. Pw'dedegem. See 109. 

114. Nolfiarer-e= no’ st (soft reindeer leather); mer (clothes); 
s, suffix of the accusative indefinite (see § 12). 

115, Fodu'tai (wrap); Ram (see 16). 

116. Za'éile (afterwards), adverb of time (see § 118). 

117, Mode! totam. Mo'do (to sit), intransitive verb ; fo = fe, 
suffix turning intransitive verbs into transitive ; wredo'-fe (to seat, 
to place); fam. See 16. 

118. Ü'rje (in the middle), adverb of place (see $ 119). They 
call thus the place of honor in their house; that is, the side 
facing the entrance. 

119. Modo'toñam. See 117, 
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120. Omo'ce-bon (something good), verbal noun (see $112, 
Omo' de see 56). 

121. Le'nfide, from /e'u (to cat), base of the transitive verb: 
and fide, conditional mode (see § 87). 

122. Loci (fire); ge, the locative (see § 12). 

123. Pe'de-te-Ram, Pe'de (to burn), base of the intransitive 
verb; fe changes the verb into a transitive verb (to singe), see 
117: Ham, See 16. 

124. Pu'dedegem. See tog. It is equivalent to “over it” 
(the fire), 

125. Tabu'ugele (it; that is, the idol). See 59. 

126. 7a, See 84. 

127, Mo'i-nunu-ñam, Moi (hold, keep), base of the transitive 
verb; nunn, suffix of the intensive-iterative (see $ 104); fam. 
See 16. 

128. Taide, See 39. 

129. Me-Iegrte-ham, — Me, see 8 107 ; leg? te ( to feed ), from 
the transitive verb /e^u (to eat); fam, see 16, 

130. Ka'engi (every), from the Russian ka'shdty. To use 
the Yukaghir expression, it should be /e sdr-o' mmn (see § 57), 
instead of £a' cnet le idelge, 

tir. Ze Adele. Lede (to eat, in general), intransitive verb, 
formed from the transitive verb deu (eat) by means of the suf- 
fix de {see $A); Mis the suffix of the verbal noun (see $5 82, 
83); ge, the locative (see § 12). | 

132. J4(, See 23. 

133. A’-fiam. See 79. 

134. Jabw'de, See 73 and 75. 

135. Ломе. Seere, 
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[INTRODUCTION 

Nature's processes may be likened to photography. She fur- 
nishes the sensitized film, and the finger of Time manipulates the 
caméra, It remains for man to develop and interpret the exposures, 
The geological record is a film cartridge exposed and sealed again, 
bound up with which are the beginnings of man's own record on the 
earth. The process of development begins with the most recent 
exposure and works backward. 

For a long time we had a picture of man's neolithic record only. 
In the early part of the last century, Boucher de Perthes, with the 
help of Sir Joseph Prestwich and others, clipped off another section 
of the film, which when developed revealed the long chapter of our 
paleolithic histozy. It took a good while for some of us to accept 
the interpretation put upon that picture, When finally and gener- 
ally accepted, there was in many quarters a feeling of relief that we 
had at last reached the end, or rather the beginning, of the series 
of Father Time's snapshots at our primitive ancestors. Neverthe- 
less, to some persistent investigators it seemed worth while to take 
another pull at this enigmatical film. They appear to have been 
rewarded by a bona fide negative; but, to say the least, there is a 
certain superficial indistinctness about it that has rendered the print 
rather unsatisfactory to some minds. Recently the negative has 
been so strengthened that we are now practically assured of a pic- 
ture worthy of a frame, and a place on the walls of our prehistoric 
gallery. 
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In the order, then, of their taking, these three views may be 
labeled: (1) Eolithic, (2) Paleolithic, and (3) Neolithic. Sir John 
Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, furnished the names for the second 
and third. The first was christened as late as 1892 by another 
Englishman, Mr J. Allen Brown,’ fellow of the Geological Society, 
and an enthusiastic student of the prehistoric. Two years later 
de Mortillet made use of the term "'eolithic" for the first time 
by him, in his Classification palethnolegique? but did not refer to 
J. Allen Brown's article. The latter, in discussing the rude speci- 
mens found on the North Downs by Mr Benjamin Harrison, sug- 
gested that the term '"'eolithic" be applied to the “ roughly hewn 
pebbles and nodules and naturally broken stones showing work, with 
thick, ochreous patina, found on the plateaux of chalk and other dis- 
tricts in beds unconnected with the present valley drainage." The 
de Mortillet classification was republished in 1900.2 Leaving the 
paleolithic to represent the early Quaternary, he applied the term 
eolithic to all that has to do with the Tertiary. Dr Rutot of Brus- 
sels, to whom we are indebted more than to any one else for our 
knowledge of the eolithic period, and whose work will be discussed 
at length in this paper, does not limit it chronologically to the 
Tertiary. In his classification,‘ the early phases of the Quaternary, 
those connected with the first grand extension of the glaciers, are 
also eolithic, the well-known hache type (Chellean) of implement 
not appearing until the second advance of the ice. 

When Thomsen published his relative chronology for prehis- 
toric times in 1836, the only stone ape known was that which is 
now called the neolithic period. Boucher de Perthes’s first discov- 
ery of paleoliths came just two years later: but they were not 
accepted until after (Sir) Joseph Prestwich's visit to Abbeville in 
1850. Eoliths have had a still longer and harder struggle for 
recognition. When first reported in 1967, they at once attracted 
considerable attention. After a lively discussion that lasted for 

On the cantinuity of the paleolithic and neolithic periods; Jour. Antár. Inst, 


March 8, 1892; XX11, pp. 93-94 Brown died Sept. 24, 1905. 

1 Bull. Sec. d'amthr. de Parit, 1894, p. 616. 

э Ге prihisterigur, 3 62. 

* L'état actuel de la question de l'antiquité de l'homme ;.BuJ/. Soc. belge di pol., de 
gallon. et d' Aydrol,, Bruxelles, 1903, XVII, p. 425, 
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five or six years, the subject was relegated to the background. It 
might have passed into oblivion had it not been for the researches 
of Sir Joseph Prestwich in England, begun about fifteen years ago, 
and for the more recent work of Rutot in Belgium. Some of the 
details in its eventful history are worthy of record here. 


EARLY DISCOVERIES 


The discovery in Pliocene deposits of incised bones first served 
to awaken an interest in the question of Tertiary man, and led more 
or less directly to the later discovery of flints thought to have been 
chipped intentionally. In fact, Sir Charles Lyell would not formulate 
an opinion as to the nature of the incisions on bone found by Des- 
noyers’ in the sand and gravel-pit of Saint-Prest, near Chartres, 
because the deposits had yielded no stone implements. But not 
long after (1867), the Abbé Bourgeois found in the same deposits 
what he considered to be stone implements. These were obtained 
at various depths in the high-level gravels (Pliocene) at Saint-Prest 
and did not include the amygdaloid (Chellean) type generally sup- 
posed at that time to represent the earliest industry in stone. The 
associated fauna consisted of: Elephas meridionalis, Rhinoceros 
etruscus (Falconer), Hippopotamus major (?), Equus arnensis, Tro- 
gontherium cuvieri, three species of Cervus and one of Bos. 

The Abbé Bourgeois's researches were soon extended to the 
Miocene at Thenay, and formed the subject of important communi- 
cations to the International Anthropological Congresses of 1867 and 
1872. At the latter, held in Brussels, a committee of fifteen was 
appointed to report on the chipped flints from Thenay, submitted by 
Bourgeois, Nine of the Committee -— de Quatrefages, d'Omalius, 
Cartailhac, Capellini, Worsaae, Valdemar Schmidt, de Vibraye, 
Franks, and Engelhardt — pronounced in favor of certain speci- 
mens ; five —Steenstrup, Virchow, Neyrinckx, Fraas, and Desor — 
found no evidence of intentional shaping; and one — Van Beneden 
— was unable to decide. De Mortillet remained to the last a 
champion of the Thenay specimens, some of which are preserved 
in the Musée des Antiquités Nationales at Saint-Germain. On the 

t Note sar des indices matérials de la coéxistence de l'homme avec l'Elephas meri: 
dionalis, ete. ; C-A, Aimi. des irinen Paris, 1863, p. 1073. 
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other hand, researches made by Professors Capitan and Mahoudeau 
in 1901 have led them to combat the existence of artifacts in the 
deposit at Thenay. Rutot withholds judgment until further evi- 
dence is forthcoming. At the Brussels Congress (1872), Carlos 
Ribeiro presented a paper on chipped flints from the Upper Miocene 
and the Pliocene deposits near Lisbon, Portugal, Later, one of his 
compatriots, Delgado, discovered similar specimens in the Upper 
Miocene at Otta. But the consensus of opinion is that the pieces 
from the valley of the Tagus and from Otta are not artifacts. 

A better fate has been reserved for the discovery by J. В. 
Rames, in 1877, of chipped flints in the Tertiary at Puy-Courny' 
near Aurillac (Cantal). The beds resting on Miocene basalt are 
alluvial, and belong to the Upper Miocene. They contain the fol- 
lowing fossils, as determined by Gaudry: Dinotherium giganteum, 
Mastodon (angustidens or longi-nostris), Rhinoceros schicier- 
machen, Hipparion gracile, Tragoceros, and Gazella deperdita. 
All the flints possess a brilliant black or dark yellow patina. The 
retouches and marks of utilization are most convincing. After a 
careful study of the pieces, de Mortillet, Cartailhac, Chantre, and 
Capellini declared that if these flints had been found in Quaternary 
deposits, no one would hesitate to regard them as having been 
chipped intentionally. De Quatrefages was of the same opinion, 
fresh confirmation of which is being received through the recent 
researches of Capitan, Rutot, Courty, and others, Until the ques- 
tion of the Thenay specimens is settled, those from Puy-Courny 
may be regarded as the oldest known artifacts, geologists being 
agreed as to the age (Upper Miocene) of the deposit, and arche- 
ologists as to the genuineness of the industry. | 


THE CHALK PLATEAU 
A tradesman o Ightham, Kent, Mr Benjamin Harrison, an 
enthusiastic naturalist who had been collecting paleoliths from the 
River drift of the neighborhood for years, extended his field of 
search in 1885 to include the summit of that portion of the Chalk 
plateau which lies between the valley of the Darent on the west and 


1 Two other stations lo the neighborhood of Puy-Coarny, but of lem 
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that of the Medway on the east. Here, at heights of from 400 to 
600 feet above the sea, he discovered flints supposed to have been 
fashioned by the hand of man. 

In the next six years Harrison brought together a collection 
numbering more than 1,000 specimens. In the meantime (1888) 
his researches attracted the attention of Sir Joseph Prestwich, whose 
country-seat was at Shoreham in the Darent valley near by. Thirty 
years earlier, Prestwich had confirmed the accuracy of Boucher de 
Perthes's discoveries in the valley of the Somme. He had now 
found a second Boucher de Perthes nearer home. Harrison's dis- 
coveries, however, did not have to do with paleoliths, but with the 
industry of a much earlier date. Here the geological conditions 
are entirely different. Harrison left the paleoliths and the Quater- 
nary behind when he ascended to the North Downs. The speci- 
mens he found there are uniformly and deeply stained to a warm, 
ocherous brown color, precisely as are the natural flint fragments 
associated with them, the coloring matter being the red clay in 
which they are imbedded, and which is found in patches capping 
the summits of the Chalk plateau. Associated with this red clay 
is a southern drift, carried there from the still higher elevations to 
the south, at a time when the chalk bridged the present fertile 
valleys of the Weald (woodland), connecting the North Downs of 
Kent with the South Downs of Sussex. 

According to Prof. Rupert Jones, the implements are always 
accompanied with chert and ragstone from the outcrop of Lower 
Greensand on the side of the old Wealden range that once rose 
2,000 to 3,000 feet over what are now Crowborough and other 
Sussex hills. The red clay with flints, that stained the implements, 
is, on the contrary, of local origin and occurs over other arcas as 
well as those reached by the southern drift containing the rude 
Implements. 

The southern drift on the summit of the plateau is older, then, 
than the great chalk escarpment or the valleys of the Darent and 
Medway, which drain the Wealden district and, on their way north- 
ward to the Thames, cut the Chalk plateau into three sections. 
The escarpment and the broad valleys of the present drainage 
system are older than the gravel terraces occurnng at various 
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levels in the valleys. But, according to Prestwich, all these ter- 
races up to a height of about 340 feet above sea-level are of post- 
glacial age and contain flint implements of the paleolithic type. 
The palcoliths associated with bones of the Mammoth and woolly 
rhmoceros found in the gravel-pits at Aylesford,’ only a few feet 
above the present bed of the Medway, are later than those found in 
the high-level valley terraces; these in turn are subsequent to the 
great denudation that swept away the chalk bridge spanning the 
Weald and uniting the North and South Downs; and finally, from 
the very nature of things, this enormous denudation must have 
taken place subsequent to the time when the southern drift was 
carried northward and deposited with the red clay on the summit 
of the North Downs, where patches of it still exist. 

Other evidence conclusive of the great antiquity of the plateau 
drift, as well as of the successive river drifts of the Thames valley, 
may be furnished by a section (figure 15) extending from the Lower 
Greensand hills, near Ightham, northward to the Thames at Milton 
Street Such a section would pass through the summit level of 
Swanscombe hill, capped by Tertiary strata and forming an outlier 
of the older drift. "This hill with its spread of southern drift, though 
not much more than 300 feet high, corresponds with the gradient 
of the plateau if extended southward and upward till it reaches 
West Yoke and Ash, where Harrison found some of his first speci- 
mens. At Milton Street, north of Swanscombe hill, and near the 
village of Swanscombe, the high-level river drift is met with at an 
elevation 200 feet lower than the plateau drift on the summit of 
Swanscombe hill. The Milton Street. river drift is roo feet above 
the Thames, and contains flint implements of the well-known amyg- 
daloid (Chellean) type ; while at a still lower level are brick-earths 
and gravel in which, associated with Quaternary mammalian re- 
mains, are found flint implements of a type later than those at 
Milton Street. Hence, there are at least three distinct and succes- 
sive steps from Ash down to the Thames: plateau drift with eoliths, 
high-level river drift with paleoliths, and low-level river drift with 
paleoliths of a more perfected type. These epochs do not include 

tT found remains of both Mammoth and Rhinoceros in the pits at Aylesford, 1 also 
obtained fram one of the workmen a dint implement of the Acheulian type. 
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the neolithic culture of the region, evidence 
of which may be found on the surface at all 
levels. 

The section described does not cut the 
Chalk plateau through its highest elevation, 
which, at Titsey hill, west of the Darent val- 
ley, is 864 feet above the sea. Even here, 
De Barri Crawshay found a patch of red 
Clay and southern drift, with implements of 
the plateau type. This drift was trans- 
ported across the chalk escarpment and 
the chalk plain into the Thames valley 
along lines independent of the present drain- 
age; the patches that now cap the highest 
points marking what were then the valleys. 

Prestwich thinks the southern drift may 
be of later date than the locally derived 
red clay with which it is so intimately asso- 
ciated. Both are older than the northern 
drift or bowlder-clay and newer than the 
outcrop of Tertiary strata that caps the 
chalk at Swanscombe hill. Prestwich calls 
them simply pre-glacial, Rutot places them 
in the Middle Pliocene. The geological 
age of the plateau drift could be deter- 
mined still more definitely were it not for 
two missing links in the chain of evidence. 
In the first place, the Tertiary series of de- 
posits are not all present. The second 
difficulty arises from the absence of organic 
remains, the property of the infiltrating 


waters being such as to dissolve all cal- $7 


careous elements as completely as if they 
were lumps of sugar. Аз soon, however, 


as the high-level river terraces are reached, { : 


the older type of paleoliths are found in as- 
sociation with a fauna in part now extinct. 


I, Tertiary, 2, Chalk. 3, Upper Green. 


Flo, 15. — Section from the Thames to Oldbury Hil] near Ightluun, Kent (after Prestwich ). 
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a, Red clay with flints—coliths, 6, Upper valley-gravel — paleoliths. ¢, Low-level valley-gravels 


sand and Gault. 4, Lower Greensand, 


— paleulitha. 
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The Shelly gravel-pit at Swanscombe is a good example. Iam in- 
debted to Mrs Stopes, wife of the late Henry Stopes, for some 
excellent examples of early paleoliths from this pit which has fur- 
nished remains of Elephas antiquus, Elephas primigenius, Corbicula 
fluminalis, and many other species, living as well as extinct. 

There is no doubt as to the great age (pre-glacial) of the plateau 
deposit of red clay with flints and southern drift, even though the 
fauna has not been preserved. There remain, however, two other 
questions to be disposed of, namely : (1) Do the specimens found 
by Harrison bear marks of use by man or of design in form ? — and 
(2) Are they as old as the patches of clay and drift on the summit 
of the plateau? Prestwich answers both these questions in the 

Before formulating answers of my own or even accepting those 
of another, I determined to study the problems involved at closer 
range. Photographic reproductions and drawings of specimens 
shaped into definite patterns may give one absolutely true impres- 
sions of the originals. "They are, on the other hand, far from satis- 
factory in the case of the rudely-shaped eoliths. Therefore, I spent 
a part of the summer of 1903 in Kent with Harrison himself and 
with Mr Percival A. B. Martin of Chipstead, Sevenoaks, a trained 
collector and disciple of Harrison. Before going to the field, 1 
made a careful study of the important series collected by both these 
investigators, who placed themselves as well as their collections 
unreservedly at my disposal. Mr Martin gave additional facilities 
in the use of his automobile during my week's stay, thus rendering 
it possible to accomplish much in a comparatively short time. We 
made the ascent by the Vigo to the Chalk plateau, and visited many 
of the best-known stations on the summit. Collections were made 
at several of these places, especially at Fairseat and in Terry's Lodge 
pit, opened the previous year by Messrs Harrison and Benton (of 
Malling) and at their joint expense. 

My excursions in Kent were supplemented by visits to the col- 
lections of the British Museum at Bloomsbury and South Kensing- 
ton, as well as to the private collection of Mr W. J: Lewis Abbott 
at St Leonard's-on-Sea. The eoliths in the British Museum, 
Bloomsbury, were collected on the North Downs by Harrison. 
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The larger and more characteristic collection at South Kensington 
is the gift of Sir Joseph and Lady Prestwich, and includes the 
specimens figured in Prestwich's "Collected Papers on some Con- 
troverted Questions of Geology." These also for the greater part 
were collected by Harrison. 

Mr Abbott, of St Leonard's-on-Sea, was for many years a resident 
of Sevenoaks and is perhaps as well acquainted with prehistoric Kent 
as anyone. His collection is one of the most important, and his 
technical knowledge of the problems involved in the art of chipping 
flint is of the first order, I spent two days with him, including a 
visit to the local Museum at Hastings in which he is much interested 
and where a part of his collection has already been installed. To 
him and to Messrs Harrison and Martin I am indebted for a num- 
ber of valuable specimens as well as for information and guidance 
in the field. 

Returning nowto the questions already propounded in the light 
of what Isaw in Kent, Sussex, and London, I feel impelled to ac- 
cept the conclusions of Prestwich, namely, that many of these pla- 
teau flints bear the impress of man's handiwork. The marks are 
often the result of use alone and not of design. This is due partly 
to the fact that the people of that time did not know how to obtain 
the raw matenals from the chalk, but depended entirely on picking 
up from the drift natural flakes of approximately the shape and size 
needed, A sharp edge was utilized once, twice, or until it became 
dulled, and was then cast aside. The signs of use, though slight, 
are unmistakable. If an angular piece did not admit of being com- 
fortably grasped in the hand, the troublesome corners were removed. 
Some pieces were used simply as hammer- or trimming-stones. 
Perhaps a majority of the specimens show no special design in their 
shape. Many, however, may be grouped according to more or less 
definite patterns, Prestwich recognizes three such groups. The 
first is rather numerous, including thin, flat fragments of flint or 
natural flakes with chippings and notches along the margins, pro- 
ducing at times rude points ; split flint pebbles of Tertiary age with 
edges chipped to serve as scrapers; and flints that, with a little 
trimming, could be easily grasped in the hand and used as hammer- 
stones, The second group is the largest of all and is characterized 
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by various types of scrapers. Two of these deserve special men- 
tion, viz, the small crescent-shaped scrapers comparable to the 
spoke-shave, and the double scrapers with an intervening point 
separating the two scraping edges. The third group is small and 
is represented by various fling-stones and drill-shaped implements, 

In every case the eolith does not represent so much a precon- 
ceived form of implement as a resultant of a given natural form 
modified by certain marks of utilization, of adaptation, or by series 
of retouches. The shape of a chosen flake was not wholly deter- 
mined by the uses for which it was intended, but was limited largely 
by the variety in Nature's supply of the raw material. The dis- 
covery that knives and forks were the best substitutes for teeth and 
fingers was not made ina single generation. It is safe, therefore, 
to assume that it took the combined effort of generations of eolithic 
experimenters to arrive at the idea of correlating a given form of 
tool with a given use or series of uses, As long as any flake 
served the purpose of the workman, Nature's supply sufficed. As 
soon as it was learned that a certain form of implement served him 
better in certain instances than any other form, he discovered that 
it would not do to depend on the chance finding of specimens 
suited to his growing needs. This led him of necessity to supple- 
ment the natural supply, a lesson which was not learned until the 
beginning of paleolithic times, as we shall soon see. 

How very different are the valley implements! Their makers 
no longer depended on pebbles and angular fragments, but knew 
how to extract the raw material direct from the chalk. With the 
use of large, fresh, flint nodules, the art of chipping developed 
rapidly, The establishment of local workshops followed as a logi- 
cal consequence. Some of these workshops have been left undis- 
turbed so as to make it possible to reconstruct large flint nodules 
and cores from the numerous chips and implements strewn over a 
paleolithic floor. Mr F. C. J. Spurrell’ found such a workshop 
at Crayford, Kent. The series he obtained there forms an inter- 
esting exhibit at the Museum of Natural History, South Kensing- 
ton. Similar discoveries have been made by Mr J. Allen Brown 
at Acton, and by Mr Worthington G. Smith at Stoke Newington 

| Quar, Jour, Geal, Ser., 1880, XXXVI, 544. 
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and Caddington. During the summer of 1900 it was my good 
fortune to visit several of the clay pits abont Caddington in com- 
pany with Mr Smith and to see in one of the pits a typical paleo- 
lithic floor. 

Are the plateau implements as old as the drift with which they 
are associated? Might they not have been dropped on the surface 
of the Downs in paleolithic or even in recent times ? Unpolished 
neolithic implements may be met with on the surface at any level; 
but they differ in both form and condition from the specimens in 
question. Their edges are often dulled, but never water-worn. 
The originally dark surfaces have taken on a whitish luster and are 
more or less plough-stained, The coliths, on the contrary, are 
uniformly stained on the natural as well as on the worked surfaces, 
toa deep, ocherous brown color, and usually bear marks of drift 
action. 

The neoliths are confined to the surface, but are not limited 
geographically. The eoliths are limited geographically, but, as we 
shall see later, are not confined to surface finds, They are coex- 
tensive with the old drift. But this drift is found in patches only, 
much of it long since having been removed from the summit of the 
Downs by denudation. If the patches that are left yield eoliths, 
others must have been carried away along with the drift to the 
valleys below, where one would expect to find them as derived 
specimens. A few such examples have been obtained after careful 
search, Figures 1 and 2, plate xxv, A, belong to this category. 
I found them in a middle terrace gravel-pit near Farnham, Surrey. 
I also obtained two paleoliths of the usual type from the same pit. 
The derived implement shown in figure 1 is a natural flint flake, 
4.5 cm, in length. The slightly convex surface of fracture is 
stained bluish white, and the rusty white crust is retained intact over 
the outer surface. The chipping, which is confined to a single 
lateral margin, was done with so much care that an overhanging 
prominence of the external crust, which would be supposed to re- 
ceive the first ill-directed blow, was left untouched. The prominence 
might well have served both asa rest and as a protection for the 
thumb. The specimen shown in figure 2 is likewise a natural flake. 
lt is weathered more deeply than the preceding. The piece is 
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triangular in shape. The chipping is confned to the longest mar- 
gin, the blows being given from one direction and in the same 
plane. Nowhere else is there evidence of even accidental blows: 

Harrison's first plateau discoveries were made on the surface, 
in shallow plough furrows or in trenches and roadside cuttings. 
Their deep staining, however, led Prestwich to believe that the 
specimens had been imbedded in a deposit beneath the surface. 
An implement froma post-hole at Kingsdown, one from a hole dug 
two feet deep for tree-planting at Parsonage farm, a third from two 
or more feet beneath the surface ina bank of red clay at the side 
of a pond, and a fourth at an equal depth in red clay at the Vigo 
gap, served to strengthen Prestwich's view. 

In 1894 the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
appointed a committee “to investigate the nature and probable age 
of the high-level flint-drift in the face of the Chalk escarpment near 
Ightham, which appears to be productive of flakes and other forms 
of flint probably wrought by the hand of man." А grant was 
placed at the disposal of this committee, which consisted of Sir 
John Evans (chairman), Professor Prestwich, Prof H, G. Seeley, 
and Mr Benjamin Harrison (secretary). Mr Pink, the owner of 
Parsonage farm, Stanstead, had previously sunk a pit in the drift, 
and had found plateau implements at a depth of six or seven feet. 
Adjoining this, the committee's first pit was sunk through two and 
a half feet of “humus and drifted material, white flints, pebbles, 
and many ochreous flints worn and worked'';! three and a half 
feet of “grey loam, with scattered small pebbles, and a few small, 
worked, ochreous flints throughout"; and one foot of compact 
gravel with many worked flints. A second pit was sunk near by 
and revealed "precisely similar conditions." The latter was sunk 
to a depth of twenty-six feet, most of the way through Lower 
Tertiary pebbles without reaching the Chalk. No implements 
were found below a depth of eight feet, | 

Through the courtesy of Mr W. J. Lewis Abbott, the Yale Uni- 
versity Museum possesses an eolith (plate XXV, B, fig. 2) that was 
found i» siu in the first pit sunk on Parsonage farm, Stanstead, the 
year before work was begun by the British Association.. It is a large 

V ritis Ascaron Report, 1895, p. 349. 
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natural flake, the greatest diameter being 9.7 cm. — The outer sur- 
face retains the crust of the original nodule, the inner is stained yel- 
lowish brown. In shape it resembies the feline foot, trimmed in the 
region of the toes, the heel left untouched, and a deep notch near 
the heel carefully worked. It might have been used as a hammer 
or trimming-stone, and the crescent-shaped notch near the heel 
could wellserve as a spoke-shave, The specimen represented in 
figure 1 of the same plate, also the gift of Mr Abbott, is from Fawk- 
ham, some distance to the north of Stanstead. It is a natural flake 
from the old flint drift, and is much more deeply weathered than the 
one from the Stanstead pit. Eoliths of this general type may have 
been used as strigils as illustrated by the Apoxyomenos statue in the 
Vatican, or after the manner of the natives of Tierra del Fuego, 
who will not easily part with their much-prized body-stones, In 
this connection it should be mentioned that the illustrations accom- 
panying this paper are of specimens from the collections made by 
me during the summer of 1903. Some I found myself, others were 
obtained from local collectors. All are now the property of the 
Yale University Museum, 

The eoliths figured in plate xxvi, A, were found at South Ash 
by Mr Benjamin Harrison. Figure 2 is one of the largest eoliths 
in the Yale collection, its greatest diagonal dimensions being 12 cm. 
The inner, lat surface is stained to a deep, warm brown color which 
spreads also over the trimmed edges, where it is only slightly less 
pronounced in tone. The flake was, therefore, evidently not fresh 
when first utilized, The working was all done in one direction, the 
blows being aimed toward the outer crust. Chance chipping would 
have reduced the somewhat prominent heel which, though angular, 
serves admirably as a handhold. Figure 1 is a double ѕсгарег, 
with an intervening point between the two scraping edges, The 
base has been retouched enough to make it fit the hand more com- 
fortably, The worked surfaces are covered with a mottled stain of 
bluish gray and buff, while the flat surface of fracture has taken on 
a warmer hue, 

Mention has already been made of Terry's Lodge pit opened in 
1902 by Messrs Harrison and Benton. On the occasion of our visit 
to this pit, which is sunk to a depth of about five feet, very near the 
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face of the chalk escarpment at a point 700 feet above sea-level, 
we were successful in finding, after an hour's digging, two speci- 
mens! in sifu that were evidently worked. Two worked pieces 
were also picked up from the heap of clay and gravel thrown out 
when the pit was first opened. These are both illustrated in plate 
xxv, A, igs. 3 and 4. They are natural flakes stained to a rich, 
reddish brown color. The specimen represented by figure 3 is a 
crescent-shaped scraper of the spoke-shave type, and may be classed 
with Prestwich's second group referred to on page 434. Figure 4 
is an example of the first group. It is roughly triangular in shape ; 
the two margins which mect at the apex are both worked, but on 
opposite sides. In other words, after chipping one of the margins, 
instead of rotating the specimen until the Aen margin was 
brought into play, it was reversed. Pieces that show reversed 
chipping would seem to possess special claim to consideration as 
artifacts. One loves to think of Chance as being unhampered in 
her actions. It would tend to upset one's habitual regard for her 
strict impartiality to find her, for instance, not only bunching her 
blows along a single margin of a flint flake, but also administering 
them in a given plane and from a given direction. To go further 
and demand that she should reverse the flake before beginning on 
an adjacent margin would be to ignore all the rules of probability. 

My experiences in the field, as may be inferred, served at every 
point to strengthen my belief in. Prestwich's conclusions ; namely, 
that the plateau specimens bear marks of man's handiwork, and that 
they sustain the same relation to the old southern drift as the valley 
specimens do to the gravel terraces in which they are found.. Prest- 
wich's views are shared by practically all the many archeologists 
who have made personal investigations in the field. 

Kent is not the only county in which the eoliths occur, Mr 
O. A. Shrubsole, of Reading, found them in Berkshire soon after 
Harrison's first discoveries on the North Downs. They have also 
been found under similar conditions by Martin on the South Downs 

i The best one of these, together with other plateau specimens, was used tà [llustrate 
a paper réad before Section Hat the St Louis Meeting of tbe A. A. A. S., 1903-04. Аз 
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at Beachy Head, near Eastbourne, Sussex ; by Blackmore, Bullen, 
and others near Salisbury, Wilts; and in Dorset ; also in Surrey, 
Hampshire, the southern part of Essex, and Norfolk. For details 
of the various discoveries, the reader is referred to the bibliography 
accompanying this paper. 

The deposits investigated by Shrubsole consist of pre-glacial 
gravel beds, from five to ten feet in thickness, that cover * the 
summit of an elongated plateau stretching from Easthampstead, 
Berks, to Ash Common, near Aldershot." They are composed of 
the same southern drift that has furnished the implements found on 
the North Downs, and had their origin in the heights that once rose 
over what is now the Wealden district to the south and southwest. 

The gravel-capped plateau rises to an average level of about 400 
feet above the sea, and “forms the highest ground between the 
rivers Wey and Blackwater." The specimens described came chiefly 
from Finchampstead, Easthampstead, and from near Bagshot. They 
present precisely the same general aspect as do those from the North 
Downs. Shrubsole believes them to be as old as or older than the 
gravel beds. His opinion is based on their mineral condition, and 
on the fact that he, himself, took them “from the gravel freshly 
fallen from the face of the pits, or from the heaps of screened gravel 
in the pits.” It is pointed out that no artificial flakes and no im- 
plements of the amygdaloid type have been found in these gravels 
—a bit of negative evidence that gathers much weight when cor- 
related with evidence of the same nature from other parts of the 
country. 

The gravels rest upon what Shrubsole calls the Upper Bagshot. 
But, according to Geikie, there is no marked separation between 
the Upper and the Middle Bagshot series in the London basin. 
They may be, therefore, of cither Middle or Upper Eocene age. 
The gravels capping them are newer; probably Upper Pliocene, 
since Prestwich was disposed to regard them as corresponding 
broadly in time with the Chillesford and Forest-bed groups, and 
these are Upper Pliocene.* If fluviatile, they * would be the work 
of a stream which for a long time has ceased to exist, since its bed 


1 Textbook of Geology, ath ed., (903, p. 1233 
t Tbid., p, 1281. 
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now occupies the summit of a hill-range, and on the sites of the 
former hills are now river valleys." 

Dr H. P. Blackmore's discovery at Dewlish, Dorset, of eoliths 
associated with the remains of Elephas meridionalis was announced 
to the Victoria Institute in 1900, through a letter to the Rev, R. 
Ashington Bullen, The Blackmore Museum in Salisbury is of 
special interest to Americans because it contains the famous Squier 
and Davis collection of antiquities from the Mississippi valley, pur- 
chased by Blackmore before its value was appreciated in this country. 
The same museum now possesses an important collection of eoliths, 
Many of these were found by Dr Blackmore in the Alderbury 
gravels near Salisbury, he having taken them out of the gravels at 
all levels, to a depth of fourteen feet, with his own hands, "These 
Alderbury gravels were classed as Southern Drift by Prestwich, 
Like the deposits on the Kent plateau, they are not fossiliferous. 
They rest upon the Bagshot sands, and “are at a much higher 
level than the river drift, which furnishes both flint paleolithic im- 
plements and a very good list of Pleistocene mammals and shells." 

The Alderbury gravels are exploited Jargely for road-metalling ; 
and for twenty years, at least, the pits have been searched in vain 
for implements of the well-known paleolithic type. On the other 
hand, specimens of this type are fairly plentiful in the river-drift 
terraces of the neighborhood, 

In his effort to establish the age of the coliths by means of 
paleontological evidence, Dr Blackmore had recourse to a patch of 
gravel in Dorset, where his grandfather had found a molar of Ele- 
phas meridionalis, as long ago as 1813; and where he, himself. 
was present at the discovery, in 1887, of the remains of Elephas 
meridionalis now in the Dorchester Museum. 

Dr Blackmore, in describing his search for eoliths, writes : 

^ Being very anxious to fix the Pliocene age of these eoliths [mean- 
ing those from near Salisbury], rather more than a year ago I went down 
to Dewlish, in Dorset, with the express purpose of carefully examining 
the gravel which had furnished the remains of Elephas meridionalis, as 
this was the one spot in the South of England which was regarded as a 
patch of Pliocene gravel. 

“The farmer, Mr. Kent, on whose land the elephant remains were 
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found, was fortunately known to me, and he furnished me with two 
labourers. <A trench was opened through the deposit of gravel, and there 
was no difhculty in finding eoliths, stained like the gravel, at the same 
level and associated with the elephant bones. This was to me most 
satisfactory and conclusive."’ 

A recent letter to me from Mr Percival A. B. Martin describes 
anew locality for eoliths about six miles west of Eastbourne, as 
follows : 

"The plateau drift cxps a hill that is about 600 feet above sea level, 
and evidently belongs to the same spread of drift as that at Beachy Head, 
which also was the bottom of a very ancient vailey, the vestiges of which 
are now preserved only on the very highest points of the district.'' 

The Chalk cliffs at Beachy Head are familiar to every Channel 
voyager. The Chalk suddenly disappears at Eastbourne and does 
not reappear until one is opposite Dover, a distance of more than 
5o miles. It is not generally known that the cliffs at Beachy Head 
and Dover are the bases of a great anticlinal fold whose axis passes 
from Dungeness in a westerly direction through Hampshire. The 
crest of the fold, including not only the Chalk beds but also the 
underlying strata of Upper Greensand, Gault, Lower Greensand, 
and Weald, has disappeared. If, before it disappeared, the old 
drift and eoliths were transported northward and left on the North 
Downs, the same old drift with eoliths must have been carried 
southward and deposited on the South Downs. A line drawn from 
Ash to Beachy Head would cut the axis of the fold at nght angles. 
Martin thought he ought to find the old drift with eoliths at Beachy 
Head, and we have just seen how his search has been rewarded. 

Both plateaus are but slender tongues from the great Chalk 
plain of Darset, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, the tip of one being at 
Dover, that of the other at Beachy Head. Each will be explored 
eventually throughout its extent. The Chalk plain itself may be 
relied on for localities other than those already discovered. The 
Chalk is also continuous all the way from Dorset and Salisbury 
Plain ina northeasterly direction to Cromer on the Norfolk coast. 
At the southwestern extremity of this Chalk belt Dr Blackmore 
found eoliths associated with the remains of Elephas meridionalis ; 
at its northeastern extremity, Abbott found a like association in 

AM. ANTH,, N. X, 2—3o 
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deposits of the same age, The results of the researches of Worth- 
ington G. Smith at Caddington, near Dunstable, about midway be- 
tween Dewlish and Cromer, are an indication of the possibilities of 

Mr W. J. Lewis Abbott's discovery, mentioned above, was 
made while searching the Elephas deposits of the Cromer Forest 
bed, to the west of East Runton. In the same level with Elephas 
meridionalis, Abbott found several worked flints, two re sit ; others, 
because of their peculiar staining, evidently from the same bed, I 
saw these specimens, and with Abbott believe in their artificial 
character. Rutot, of Brussels, to whom Abbott sent the specimens 
for examination, is of the same opinion, An added interest at- 
taches to the Forest bed implements in view of the recent researches 
by Laville and Rutot in the Upper Pliocene deposits at Saint-Prest, 
near Chartres, the station that came into prominence nearly forty 
years ago through the discoveries of the Abbé Bourgeois. 


BELGIUM 

Keference has already been made to early discoveries bearing on 

a pre-paleolithic industry in France and Portugal. In recent years 
the theater of interest and action has centered in Belgium, owing 
largely to the researches of Dr A. Rutot, of the Royal Museum of 
Natural History, Brussels, Admirably fitted by special training in 
engineering and geology, Rutot early took up the study of the 
Belgian Quaternary. This work led naturally to the subject of 
prehistoric anthropology (Quaternary and Pliocene}, and to the 
work of such men as Gabriel de Mortillet But Rutot did not 
believe in the new faith preached by de Mortillet, and in laying deep 
and broad plans to compass its destruction, he was led gradually to 
the conclusion that some at least of its tenets were true in the 
main. The chief difficulty was that, being in advance of his time, 
de Mortillet's work Jacked the benefit of that constructive criticism 
without which a founder's work is apt to prove faulty when the 
time comes to add the superstructure. Rutot has endeavored to 
retain the sound construction and to eliminate the faulty, The 
кашан have been enlarged, and there has arisen a super- 
bodying as nearly as possible the ideas that are likely 
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to survive, The chief cornerstones of the Rutot edifice are stratig- 
raphy and paleontology. 

it must not be inferred that Belgium had contributed nothing 
toward a solution of the eolithic problem before Rutot's time. The 
name of Gustave Neyrinckx has already been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the committee appointed by the International Congress 
of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology (held at Brussels in 
1872), to pass judgment on the Thenay specimens presented by the 
Abbé Bourgeois. To Neyrinckx belongs the honor of being the 
first discoverer of eoliths in Belgium ; but he did not live to see the 
fruits of his discovery mature. The value of his pioneer work is 
now recognized, and the specimens he found in the newly-made 
railway cut at Mesvin, between Mons and Harmignies, in 1868, are 
now a highly-prized possession of the Royal Museum of Natural 
History, Brussels. M. Emile Delvaux next took up the work at 
Mesvin, where һе succeeded in determining stratigraphically a 
pre-chellean industry to which he gave the name Mesvinian — 
an epoch that Rutot later embodied in his system of prehistoric 
chronology. 

But the pre-chellean industry at Mesvin is Quaternary and not 
Tertiary. This fact is of prime importance for several reasons. 
The industry-bearing deposits of Puy-Courny are accepted as 
Upper Miocene. Those of the Chalk plateau are Middle Pliocene, 
according to Rutot; and those of Saint-Prest, the Cromer beds, 
and Dewlish, are Upper Pliocene — all of Tertiary age. Further, 
according to the de Mortillet chronology which appeared in 1894, 
and again in 1900, all pre-chellean implements were classed as 
Tertiary. The amygdaloid implement was supposed to date back 
as far as the beginning of the Quaternary; to be, in fact, the only 
type of early Quaternary artifact—a supposition without founda- 
tion, as has been abundantly proved by Rutot and his colleagues in 
Belgium. The error arose from taking the river drift of Chelles as 
a type station, and from lack of a systematic study of undisturbed 
Quaternary deposits. In his exhaustive studies of scores of 
Belgian stations, Rutot has supplied this deficiency, A correlation 
of the data thus gathered has not only thrown a flood of light on 
the work of earlier investigators, but has also illumined hitherto 
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untrodden fields, and points the way to a future full of promise to 
the student of the prehistoric. 

Turning from the Tertiary eoliths of France and England, let us 
consider the Quaternary coliths of Belgium, Rutot's search for 
eoliths was much simplified by his early recognition of the two con- 
ditions essential to their occurrence, viz.: (1) The presence in abun- 
dance of utilizable raw material on the surface of the soil, either in 
the outcropping of Cretaceous flint-bearing rocks, and the clays due 
to the decomposition and dissolution of the chalk; or in the valley 
drift; and (2) Proximity to a water course. These conditions 
obtained at the very beginning of the Quaternary in most of the 
river valleys of Belgium. 

These valleys are often marked by three terraces: the upper 
terrace, about go meters above the present water-level, of Pliocene 
age; the middle terrace at an elevation of from 25 to 65 meters, 
and the lower terrace a little above flood water-level, both of Qua- 
ternary age. One would expect to find the first Quaternary indus- 
try in the stony deposit (caz//eutis) that forms the base of the middle 
terrace in regions not covered (and the regions in question were not) 
by the Continental ice-sheet. This deposit marks the very close of 
the Pliocene, but the flints contained in it were utilized at the begin- 
ning of the Quaternary and before the superimposed beds were 
formed, 

The accompanying section (figure 16) of the valley of the Lys 
south of Ypres shows the three terraces and the disposition of the 
various Pliocene, Quaternary, and recent deposits. Eoliths were 
found in deposit G. To the industry occurring in deposits of this 
age, Rutot has given the name Reutelian, from the hamlet of Reu- 
tel, to the east of Ypres, where a typical station on a large scale is 
to be found. Morphologically, these earliest Quaternary imple- 
ments resemble in every respect the more ancient Tertiary eoliths. 
The name Reutelian, therefore, is to be understood as having a 
stratigraphical significance only. 

"The. Reutelian industry varies lithologically according to the 
varying character of the material utilized. In West Flanders, for 
example, nodules of grayish black flint coming from the Cretaceous 
outcrops on the height of Artois were used exclusively, These 
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nodules were easily transformed into anvil- and hammer-stones, 
while natural flakes served as scrapers. There is no evidence that 
nodules were purposely broken up to obtain artificial flakes, the 
supply of natural ones being quite plentiful at first. 

Reutelian implements have been found not only in stratigraphic 
section, but also on the suríace of the soil where denudation has 
left the deposits in question exposed ; and this is especially true of 
gently sloping hillsides facing the southwest, from which direction 


Vestiges of a 
E Plocene terrace 





Fro. 16; — Section of the valley of the Lys to the south of Vpres, showing the three 
terraces and the disposition of the Pliocene, Quaternary, and recent deposits (after 
Вани). 4, Recent alluvium (sud, clay, peat). S, Marine sands of Flandrian age 
(Upper Quaternary). Stratified Hesbayan clays (Middle Quaternary). D, Cani 
pinion alluvium; argillaceous sand and gravel with fauna of the Mammoth (Middle 
Quaternary). Æ, Flinty layer at the top of the Mosean with mélange of Mesvinian and 
Chellean industries, A, Mossan alluvium (Lower Quaternary), G, Flinty layer form- 
termce. Z, Marine deposits (Eocene), 
come the prevailing winds and rain. So thoroughly has Rutot 
mastered the problems at issue that it has been possible for him to 
foretell the locality where a certain industry may be found, simply 
by consulting his geological maps. 

The geographic distribution of the Reutelian industry includes : 
the valley of the Lys, particularly in West Flanders the region 
about Harmignies, east of Mons; both banks of the Haine and its 
tributaries, from the French frontier to Morlanwelz; the valley of 
the Sambre, 25 meters and upward above the river bed, especially 
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in the neighborhood of Landelies, also at Tamines, Floreffe, and 
finally at Salzinnes, near the confluence of the Sambre and the 
Meuse; the valley of the Meuse to the south (at Wépion) and east 
of Namur; sparsely in Limburg, but over a large area ; and in the 
extreme east, near Spa. The same industry has already been found 
in France at Guise, valley of the Oise; Bicétre, near Paris; and 
Saint-Prest near Chartres, valley of the Eure. Dr Hahne's recent 
discoveries at Schonebeck, in the valley of the Elbe, seems to prove 
the presence of Reutelian implements in Germany. 

Industrial remains have also been found in the stony deposits 
that form the base of the lower terrace in non-glaciated regions — 
deposits synchronous with the retreat of the first Quaternary glacier, 
while the Reutelian epoch corresponds with the advance of the same 
glacier. The implements found at the base of the lower terrace do 
not differ technologically from the Reutelian eoliths. The only 
difference is in their stratigraphic relations. A good example of 
their occurrence is to be found in the quarries of Maffle, near Ath, 
valley of the Dendre (figure 17) ; hence the name Mafflean suggested 
by Rutot for this epoch. It has also been styled Reutelo-mesvin- 
ian, a name suggested by its transitional position between the epoch 
which precedes, and the one which follows, called the Mesvinian. 

The geographic distribution of the Mafflean or Reutelo-mes- 
vinian industry is not nearly so extended as that of the Reutelian. 
It is confined to the lower valley terraces, and only to those that 
contain utilizable material. The principal Reutelo-mesvinian stations 
of Belgium are : Maffle, valley of the Dendre ; the environs of Binche, 
valley of the Haine; Quiévrain, Baisieux, Audregnies, etc,, valley 
of the Hogneau ; the environs of Charleroi, Aiseau, Tamines, etc., 
valley of the Sambre; Wommersom, valley of the Grande-Geete, 
and Saint-Symphorien, Spiennes, etc., valley of the Trouille. 

The specimens figured in plate xxvi, A, are natural flakes of 
phthanite, each provided with a sharp margin at right angles to the 
opposite, tapering end, or natura) handle. In both cases, the once 
sharp margin has been dulled by use аза scraper. They are from 
the base of the Mosean (Lower Quaternary) in the Exploitation 
Hardenpont, at Saint-Symphorien, east of Mons, where the industry 
is unmixed with that of any other epoch, | 
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Itis interesting to note that M, Cels was the first to call attention 
to the existence of chipped flints at the base of a lower terrace, viz : 
the works between Spiennes and Saint-Symphorien, known as the 
Exploitation Helin, to which station we shall have occasion to refer 
at length. This was in 1888, when the knowledge of Quaternary 
geology, as well as of eoliths, was scarcely more than a blank ; 
hence Cels' observations! attracted little attention save opposition 
from the geologists. 





Fic. 17. — Section of the lower-terrace Quaternary deposits in the quarries at Мање, 
near Ath, valley of the Dendre (after Kutot). a, Brick-carth, summit of the Flandrian. 
B, Stratified, sandy clay, the so-called ergeron ol ihe Flandrian. C, Flinty layer at the 
summit of the Moseun, with many utilized pieces of Aint and phthanite ( Mesriniun in- 
dustry). Æ, Mosean fluvial sands with stony layers (utilized pieces of flint and phthan- 
ite}. Æ, Flinty layer, base of the Mosean (RKeutelo-mesvinian or Maffican industry). 
#, Carboniferous limestane, 


The Reutelo-mesvinian, as might be expected, is found at the 
base of the lower terraces in France. La Fre, valley of the Oise, isa 
typical station. The gravel pits in the lower terraces about Paris 
(Billancourt, Chelles, Cergy, etc.) have yielded specimens of this class, 
mixed, however, with those of the succeeding Mesvinian and Chellean 
epochs, the mixture being due to the disturbed character of the drift 
deposits. The Mafflean industry occurs in its purity at Erith, valley 
of the Thames. Here the immediately overlying stratified sands con- 
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tain remains of Elephas antiquus and freshwater- and land-shells, 
including Corbicula fluminalis. Two stations in Germany also 
deserve mention — one in the valley of the Elbe, the other at Tau- 
bach, near Weimer, 

In Belgium there is no trace of glacial action properly so called — 
no moraines, no bowlder clay. All the Quaternary deposits of 
Belgium, then, are either marine or fresh-water with the exception 
of a single bed of probably eolian origin. Beigian Quaternary may 
be easily divided into five series of deposits, Beginning with the 
oldest, these are: (1) Mosean, (2) Campinian, (3) Hesbayan, (4) 
Brabantian, (5) Flandrian, 

The Mosean consists of a marine and a continental facies, The 
fauna of the lower marine deposits closely resembles the present 
marine fauna of the Belgium coast. The upper layers of the marine 
facies have furnished remains of the Bison, Cervus, Elephas antiquus, 
Rhinoceros merckii, and Hippopotamus major. 

The Campinian deposits are fluvial gravels and sands with cross 
stratification, localized in the bottom of valleys, They are often rich 
in remains of Elphas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Equus 
caballus, Ursus spelæus, Felis spelæa, Megaceros hibernicus, Bison 
curopzeus, etc.— the so-called fauna of the Mammoth. 

The Hesbayan stratified clays, 20 to 30 meters thick, and cov- 
ering the greater part of Belgium, are never ossiferous. The only 
fossils are: Helix hispida, Succinea oblonga, and Pupa muscorum, 
none of which is characteristic of the Hesbayan. 

Brabantian is a name new to geology, employed for the first time 
by Rutot, and dating from the year 1900. The term represents 
the period of desiccation following the deposition of the enormous 
Hesbayan beds. It designates the pulverized, non-stratified clays, 
eolian in character, and derived from the Hesbayan clay mantle. 
These are found notably in Brabant, and are never fossiliferous. 


analogous to that now living on the coast of Belgium. Of the two 
continental layers, the lower consists of stratified sands and clays 
(ergeron), and the upper is composed of brick-earth. The fauna of 
the continental deposits is confined to the lower layer (ergeron), and 
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consists solely of the shells already mentioned under the Hesbayan, 
viz: Helix hispida, Sucanea oblonga, and Pupa muscorum, 

All these Quaternary deposits have been carefully examined by 
Rutot in a search for industrial remains. The Mosean beds are 
divided into four layers: (1) Lower gravels, (2) Stratified sands and 
gravels, (3) Loam, and (4) Upper gravels. The lower Mosean 
gravels occur at the base of the middle terrace and also in the 
lower terrace. In the middle terrace they contain the Reutelian 
industry; and in the lower terrace, the. Keutelo-mesvinian. The 
industry of the second layer, stratified sands and gravels, when 
present, is Reutelo-mesvinian. The loam is generally destitute of 
implements, while those of the upper Mosean gravels, by reason of 
their stratigraphic position, are placed in a class by themselves, to 
which is given the name Mesvinian — a term first employed by M. 
Émile Delvaux to describe the rude implements found in the rail- 
way cut at Mesvin, between Mons and Harmignies. 

The Mesvinian industry, then, occurs in deposits that cover the 
Mosean loam of the middle and lower terraces of valleys in ron- 
glaciated regions, and, according to Kutot, is synchronous with 
the beginning of the first phase of the second Quaternary glacier. 
This industry is still of the purely eolithic type, the only novel 
feature being a notable increase in the percentage of flakes obtained 
by artificial means—an increase due to the scarcity of natural 
flakes in these particular deposits. 

The geographic distribution of the Mesvinian is quite extensive. 
In addition to the well-known stations at Mesvin, near Mons, 
and the Exploitation Helin, at Spiennes, also near Mons, it occurs 
in the middle terrace of the valley of the Lys and the lower terrace 
of the valley of the Dendre. Many stations have been uncovered in 
the valley of the Haine and its tributaries, at Quiévrain, Saint-Sym- 
phorien, and Haine-Saint-Pierre, through recent activity in the 
production of phosphate of lime. Two other localities worthy of 
mention are in the valley of the Sambre — at Aiseau in the lower 
terrace and at Salzinnes les-Namur in the upper terrace. 

At least two Mesvinian stations are known in England — at 
Erith, valley of the Thames, and at Chacely, near Tewkesbury, 
valley of the Severn — each in a lower terrace. In France, the 
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same industry is to be found in the upper terrace at Saint-Prest and 
Amiens; also at Chelles and Cergy. To these may be added 
Germany's contribution from Rixdorff and from Britz and Rudes- 
dorf, near Berlin. Rutot places also in this category the chipped 
Hints recently discovered by Dr G. Schweinfurth at Thebes. 

The present valleys were begun during the Middle Pliocene. 
They were cut deeper during the Upper Pliocene. With the 
Lower Quaternary or Mosean, the cutting was localized between 
the upper and middle terraces. The maximum erosion was reached 
with the Campinian, or first phase of the Middle Quaternary. The 
valleys were subsequently filled to the extent of 1 § to 30 meters in 
some instances, It is near the base of the Campinian that Rutot 
has found what he considers to be the transition from the Mesvin- 
lan to the Chellean—in other words, the transition from the 
eolithic to the paleolithic period. This transition epoch, called by 
Rutot the Mesvino-chellean, is important from the point of view 
both of stratigraphy and technology, and represents the turn in the 
tide of the affairs of primitive man. It means that the eolithic 
period did not close with the Tertiary, as de Mortillet believed, but 
that it continued on through the Lower into the Middle Quaternary, 
as Rutot has proved. 

A good example of the character of the evidence on which 
Rutot's classification rests is to be had in the Exploitation Helin, 
at Spiennes, near Mons. The industry-bearing Campinian beds 
hitherto studied had been fused into one, in which were found 
a mélange of flint chips resembling eoliths, of flint nodules only 
slightly shaped into rude amygdaloid forms, rude Chellean imple- 
ments with base formed by reserving the nodular crust, as well as 
the classical Chellean and Acheulian types. Were these all vari- 
ous manifestations of one and the same industrial epoch ; or did 
they represent the successive steps in a gradual industrial evolu- 
tion? The answer to this question depended on finding the layers 
separated stratigraphically, a condition that was known to exist at 
the old Exploitation Helin, phosphate works at present owned by 

By permission of the proprietors and authorization of the direc- 
tor of the Royal Natural History Museum, Brussels, a thorough 
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investigation of the complete section was made in October, 1902, 
under the personal direction of Dr Rutot. Beginning at the bot- 
tom, the section (figure 18) shows the following: 


Flinty layer (cailloutis) with Neolithic in- 
dustry. 


77 Flinty layer without industry, 


== = Flinty layer with Acheulian industry. 
Flinty layer with Chellean industry. 


A Flinty layer with transition from Ealithic to 
Palrolithic (Strépyan industry ), 
Flinty layer with Mesvinian industry. 
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Flinty layer with Reutelo-mesvinian industry, 


FiG. 18, — Section of the Exploitation Helin, near Spiennes, showing the super- 
position of the (Quaternary deposits; lower terrace of the valley of the Trouille (after 
Кани). 


1. Stony deposit at the base of the Mosean resting on the Chalk and 
containing a pure Reutelo-mesvinian industry (the Exploitation Helin is 
in the lower terrace of the Trouille valley). 

2. Fluvial clays and sands, without industry. 

3. Stony layer at the summit of the Mosean, with pure Mesvinian 
industry. 

4. Stratified fluvial sands that in neighboring pits have furnished 
remains of the mammoth. 

5. A thin, irregular, flinty layer with the transition industry, Mes- 
vino-chellean. 

6. Fluvial sands irregularly and obliquely stratified. 

7. A horizontal flinty layer, with the well-known Chellean type of 
implement. 

8. Regularly stratified loam, with traces of vegetable earth at the top. 

9. A very thin flinty layer, with typical Acheulian industry. 

10. Hesbayan clays. 
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11. Thin flinty layer, without industry. 

12. Stratified sands and clays (ergeron). 

r3. Brick earth, 

It will be seen that all five divisions of the Quaternary, with the 
exception of the Brabantian which is above the eolithic zone, are 
represented in section at the Exploitation Helin. All of the Qua- 
ternary eolithic epochs are likewise represented here with the excep- 
tion of the oldest, the Reutelian, 

But Rutot's attention was centered on the three separated indus- 
try-bearing Campinian layers. Would they each furnish one of the 
several elements composing the industry already found elsewhere in 
disturbed Campinian deposits? They did. The lowest of the three 
(layer no. 5) contained not only eoliths of the Mesvinian type, but 
also rude implements roughly amygdaloid in shape, selected flint 
nodules only slightly chipped to a semblance of the hache type, or 
the poniard. It thus answers all the requirements of an industry 
of transition between that of the Mesvinian level (no. 3) and that of 
layer number 7, where Rutot found the classical "comp de poing." 
In the uppermost of these three layers (no. 9) were specimens of 
the amygdaloid and hache types, carefully chipped on both sides 
until the margins presented almost a straight line as opposed to the 
zigzag margin of the Chellean implement — in other words the $o- 
called Acheulian industry of M. d'Ault du Mesnil and the French 
school, 

These Campinian bands consist almost exclusively of blocks of 
flint and artificial flint chips. They form what is known in England 
as paleolithic floors. These floors had been so little disturbed that 
both Rutot and M. E. de Munck were able to replace numerous 
fakes on their respective cores, building up in this manner the 
original flint nodules once more, All the edges of the flakes were as 
sharp as they would be had the chipping been done only yesterday. 

The importance of the discovery of a transition industry between 
the eolithic period representing a low plane of mentality reflecting 
practically no industrial development, and the paleolithic period, 
signalized by a gradual evolution both mechanical and mental, 
cannot well be overestimated. The data gathered at the Exploita- 
tion Helin might not of themselves suffice to establish the existence 
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of a transition stage ; but when supplemented by the rich finds along 
the right bank of the Haine between Estinnes and Cronfestu, notably 
at Strepy, Maurage, Triviéres, and Saint-Vaast, the cumulative evi- 
dence is irresistible. The industry, in fact, is so abundant and char- 
acteristic at Strépy as to justify Rutot's proposal of the name 
Strepyan for the transition epoch, in place of the longer term Mes- 
vino-chellean. 

The Exploitation Helin, with its separated, industry-bearing, 
Campinian layers, is the key to the passage from the eolithic to the 
paleolithic period. It furnishes the solution of the problem of 
the mixed industries occurring at various localities along the northern 
shore of the Haine, particularly at Strépy. These localities, on the 
other hand, have furnished the transition industry in far greater 
quantities and variety of form. The gently sloping valley facing 
the southwest being exposed to the prevailing winds and rain- 
storms, the beds of clay have disappeared. The result is that two 
of the flinty layers are fused into one, The probability of a mix- 
ture of industries was suggested by the fact that two kinds of flint 
were utilized : (1) small nodules of a green-coated brown flint, and 
(2) flakes artificially removed from large nodules of beautiful black 
flint. By placing in one group the artifacts of brown flint, and in 
another those of black flint, Rutot discovered that he had by that 
act separated two industries as perfectly as they had been separated 
in the section at the Exploitation Helin. There were, for example, 
no carefully fashioned impiements of the Acheulian type among the 
brown flints, and no rude Chellean implements among the black 
flints. 

The almost incredibly rich finds made at Strépy and neighbor- 
ing localities have served to shed new light on the uses to which 
the artifacts were put. ‘The first unmistakable weapons are placed 
by Rutot in the Strépyan (transition from the eolithic to the paleo- 
lithic), The coliths are tools and not weapons, with the possible 
exception of the small fling-stones, and these were evidently not 
weapons of defense, being used only in the chase. 

The transition industry includes hammer-stones, scrapers, and 
punches, all of which retain eolithic facies while undergoing a grad- 
ual evolution in form. To these may be added an entirely new 
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series of implements more or less amygdaloid in shape, i e., the 
primitive Chellan ** coup de porng." 

Rutof's ingenious theory as to the origin of the amygdaloid 
type of implement is given here, because of its plausibility and. be- 
cause | had arrived, independently, at the same conclusion after a 
careful study of the transition series belonging to the Yale Muscum. 
The primitive stage is the rather flat flint nodule, with more or less 
rounded contours, such as would attract one in search of a ham- 
mer-stone, With use, small chips would be detached from a sec- 
tion of the contour. Some would be removed from one face, arid 
some from the other, as the aim veered to the tight or to the left 
the case might be, This would result in an irregular, zigzag 
edge for which uses might easily arise. By bringing an adjacent 
section of the contour into play as a hammer-stone, the zigzag edge 
could be extended indefinitely. The specimens show that, in prac- 
lice, it was wise to reserve the original handhold. 

An excellent example to illustrate the hammer-stone origin of 
the almond-shaped paleolithic may be seen in figure 2 of plate 
xxvn, а. The implement, which comes from Bray, valley of the 
Haine, is a flint nodule with smooth exterior, About one-half has 
been reserved forthe handle. The borders of the other half are 
chipped and battered by hammer-like blows. ‘The flakes removed 
being blunt, the thickness of the nodule toward the center is not 
reduced, and the worked edges are, in consequence, quite blunt. 
From the accidental chipping of a hammer-stone in use to further 
intentional chipping and retouching, with a view of rendering the 
original nodule flatter and its edges straighter and sharper, is but a 
step, and that step was taken as soon as its utility became evident. 

The amygdaloid implement serves equally well as a hatchet or 
4 poniard, and is, therefore, an excellent all-round weapon, In the 
meantime, a veritable poniard was in process of development. It 
was evolved from the sub-cylindrical flint nodule. A few well- 
directed blows at onc extremity, and the pomard was ready for ser- 
vice. Its greater length, better handhold, and sharper point ren- 
dered it effective for thrusting purposes than was the composite 
poniards in the Brussels collection. some have very serviceable, 
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natural guards, the maker having selected a nodule with an en- 
largement at the proper place —a further step in the differentiation 
between the hilt and blade. 

Perhaps no better intermediate form between the amygdaloid 
type and that of the poniard could be found than the two specimens 
illustrated in plate xxix, a. They are enough alike to have been 
made by the same workman. Figure i is from Milton Street, about 
100 feet above the Thames and near the base of Swanscombe hill 
(igure 15). Figure 2 is from the Shelly gravel-pit at Swanscombe, 
which is very near Milton Street and at approximately the same 
level above the Thames, Both were given to me by Mrs Stopes, 
whose husband, the late Henry Stopes, found them in rogoo. Each 
is simply a sub-cylindncal nodule, chipped at one end toa blade- 
like, rather sharp, edge. The patina. of the chipped surfaces is 
especially rich and glossy, The specimen from Milton Street is 
provided with a natural hilt that fits the hand perfectly and is more 
suggestive of the poniard than of the strictly Chellean type. 

The implement from the Shelly gravel-pit at Swanscombe has 
no differentiated hilt, but the blade near the point is chipped so 
thin as to make it admirably adapted for use as an instrument of 
thrust. It was associated with a comparatively rich fauna, includ- 
ing Elephas antiquus, Elephas primigenius and Corbicula Auminalis, 

The mixed character of the fauna, as well as of the industry, 
leads me to believe that the industry of the Shelly gravel-pit at 
Swanscombe represents both the eolithic and the palcolithic. 

The section of the pit that has yielded so many fossils and stone 
implements is described by Mr Stopes as “ stratified sands and 
gravels, capped by a thin layer of tough clay," The Shelly bed is 
10 feet thick, and rests upon the Chalk at a level of 78 feet above 
the sea. In it were found the implements also; but whether at a 
single level or at various levels is not stated, 

I have compared a list of the Shelly gravel-pit* fauna with 
those furnished by Rutot for the deposits at Erith and Menche- 
court, each in a lower terrace; and that by Laville for Cergy, also 
in a lower terrace, only 7 meters above the mean water-level of the 
Oise. The results are as follows : 


i Mr Stopes in Apert Bri. Aisi: Jer iir Adr. of Science, Southport, 1903. 
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MAMMALIA. 
Cervus elephas, Swanscombe, Erith, Menchecourt. 
Elephas antiquus, Swanscombe, Erith, Menchecourt, Cergy. 
Elephas primigenius, — Swanscombe, Erith, Menchecourt, Cergy, 


Equus caballus, Swanscombe, ...... Menchecourt, ........ 
Rhinoceros leptorhinus, Swanscombe, ....... .............. Cergy.’ 
Sus SCTOÍA — ,............. Swanscombe. ...... Menchecourt, Cergy. 
MOLLUSCA. 
Carychium minimum, Swanscombe, ....., ................ Cergy. 
Helix nemoralis, Swanscombe, ‚,.,...........‚......‚ Сетку. 
Limnsea auricularia, A A Cergy. 
Limnza peregra, Swanscombe, Erith, .....c0cscccesies eee 
Limnswa palustris, Swanscombe, Erith, .............. 


Planorbis spirorbis, Swanscombe, Erith, Sere Cergy. 
Bithinia tentaculata, Swanscombe, Erith, Menchecourt, Cergy. 
Valvata piscinalis, Swanscombe, Erith, ................. Cergy. 


Valvata cristata, Swanscombe, Erith, ....cccccccceecee ences 

Unio littoralis, Swanscombe, Erith, .,........... ЕЕ 
Corbicula fluminalis, Swanscombe, Erith, acc Cergy. 
Sphzricum corneum, Swanscombe, ЕНЕҢ, „ле: ар: 
Pisidium amniċum, Swanscombe, Erith, abiskan innia Ceny: 


Out of 19 selected species from the Shelly gravel-pit at Swans- 
combe, 13 are found at Erith, 6 at Menchecourt, and. 12 at Cergy. 
The species common to all four stations are: Elephas antiquus, 
Elephas primigenius, and Bithinia tentaculata ; while those common 
to Swanscombe, Erith, and Cergy, would increase this list by 
Planorbis spirorbis, Valvata piscinalis, Corbicula fluminalis, and 
Pisidium amnicum. 

The fauna of Elephas antiquus is characteristic of eolithic 
horizons; that of Elephas primigenius is preéminently paleolithic 
in its associations. Bithinia tentaculata and Corbicula. fluminalis 
have a wider range in point of time. 

As regards the industrial remains, Mrs Stopes mentions imple- 
ments of the Acheulian and Chellean types ; also discs, fling-stones, 
‘Serapers, spoke-shaves, punches, etc., many of them with colithic 
facies, 

Among the weapons of this transition epoch may be mentioned 

‘Probably the same species, 
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the casse-Zes formed of fiint nodules, the natural shapes of which 
lent themselves readily to such uses, The specimen from Bray 
illustrated in plate xxix, B, is an example of this class. The only 
breaks in the crust of the club-like flint nodule are the two on the 
side and extremity of the club-end, respectively. At both these 
places blunt edges have been produced by approximately direct 
blows. The implement was held like a club to produce the chip- 
ping at the side ; and like a pestle to produce that at the extremity. 

[t was my good fortune to spend eleven days with Kutot during 
the latter part of July, 1903. Our time was divided equally be- 
tween Rutot's collections in the Royal Museum of Natural History 
and the field. The collection, numbering thousands of specimens, 
was not yet on exhibition, the handsome and commodious new 
wing of the Museum where it was to be placed not being finished. 
The installation, however, in M. Rutot's office was such as to render 
possible a thorough examination, not only of each piece but also 
of large groups, for comparative study of the various geological 
horizons. 

The careful coórdination of museum- and field-work was every- 
where evident. Both had been truthfully reflected in Kutot's 
numerous publications, The latter were already familiar to me, 
and my object in visiting Belgium was not so much for verification 
of a master's work as for guidance by that master, My host's first 
words were: “M fant ttre guidi,” and my experiences for the next 
ten days proved the truth of his assertion. 

We frst visited Binche, the headquarters of that veteran col- 
lector, M. N. Dethise, and in the course of the day walked as far 
north as Leval. In the railway cut at Ressaix-Tneu there is an 
instructive section showing Lower Eocene sands with superimposed 
Mosean, Hesbayan, and Flandrian deposits. The flinty layer at the 
base of the Mosean yielded Reutelian implements, and that at 
its summit both Mesvinian and Chellean implements. As may be 
seen in the section (figure 19), these two implementiferous layers 
merge into one where the Mosean fails, thus causing a mélange 
of industries. 

Near the railway station at Leval, the surface of the fields slop- 
ing toward the southwest are covered with flints left exposed 
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through denudation. Here we found an industry representing the 
transition from the eolithic to the paleolithic. It is one of those 
gently sloping surfaces facing the southwest, and thus receiving the 
full benefit of the prevailing winds and rains. The intercalating 
beds of clay having been washed away, the surface of the field is 
covered with what has been aptly called rapis de silex, resting on 
an outcrop of Chalk. Here was found the rude poniard figured in 
plate xxvi, p, fig. 1. It is'a simple nodule of parti-colored flint, 
with a white crust. One extremity was roughly chipped to a 
point. Two or three prominences had been removed from the 
opposite end so as to make it fit the hand comfortably. <A single 
stroke served not only to remove a projection near the base. but 
also to reduce the circumference at this point, thus tending to 
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Fin. 19.— Section in the railway cot ot Ressaix:Treu (from a sketch made in the 
field). A, Flandrian (Upper Quaternary). <, Hesbayan (Middle Quaternary). A, 
Moseun (Lower Quaternary), with Reutelian implements at its base and Mesvinian 
aod Chellean implements at its summit. 7; Lower Eocene. 


produce a guard, A sharp edge left by the removal of the flake 
in question was reduced by means of many slight blows or re- 
touches so as not to cut the hand. 

We spent another day at Écaussines-Carriéres, largely for the 
purpose of becoming familiarized with the various Quaternary 
deposits. Perhaps the best section exposed was that in the Thiar- 
mont quarry (figure 20). It shows how the pockets in tlie old 
eroded surface of the Carboniferous limestone are filled with Wealden 
deposits, over which is spread the Mosean. Above the Mosean 
come, in turn, the Hesbayan (Loess), the Brabantian, Flandrian, 
and brick-earth. This section shows the contact of the Brabantian 
clays on the one hand with the underlying Hesbayan mantle, and 
on the other, with the superimposed Flandrjan deposits, Rutot 
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believes that the Brabantian (eolian) was not an epoch favorable to 
human existence, and yet there is some evidence tending to show 
that the Eburnean races penetrated Belgium at that time. 

The most interesting excursion of the series was the one to 
Harmignies, Spiennes, and the Exploitation Helin, near Spiennes, 
which were reached by way of Mons. There are interesting sec- 
tions in two railway cuts between Mons and Harmignies. The one 
nearest Mons, the Mesvin cut, furnished the first eoliths to be found 





Fic. 20.°— Section of Thiarmont quarry at Écaussines-Carriéres, forming the lower 
terrace of the Semnette valley (from a sketch made in the field). 4 Brick-carth. Л, 
Stratified sandy clay (‘‘ergeron’'), Flandrian. C, Thin finty layer. D, Pulverulent, 
non-stratified clays of colian origin, Brabantian, Æ, Stratified clay, Heshayan. A, Stony 
layer. G, Fluvial sands, obliquely stratified, with intercalated seams of gravel, Mosean. 
JI, Stony layer with fragments of phthanite. A Carboniíerous limestone. 


in Belgium, and gave its name to the Mesvinian epoch of the eolithic 
period. In the other may still be seen the pits sunk in neolithic 
times to obtain the fresh flint used in the manufacture of chipped 
and polished implements. 

From Harmignies we returned on foot along the railway, by 
special permission. Leaving the railway at the crossing of the 
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highway which leads in a northwesterly direction to Mons, we soon 
reached the level of a middle terrace, 25 and more meters above 
the bed of the Trouille river. It was here that M. É. de Munck 
discovered recently a spread of eoliths belonging to the Reutelian 
epoch, 

As the surface slopes gently toward the southwest, the upper 
layers of the terrace have disappeared, leaving the flinty layer at its 
base exposed. This layer rests on the Chalk, the surface of which 
was eroded during Mosean times. Between the sand-filled gullies 
in the Chalk is found the spread of flints, many of them showing 
unmistakable traces of utilization. The locality is especially noted 
for polyhedral fling-stones and hammer-stones, the latter bearing 
evidence of having seen much service. 

Alter being told where to look, my search was rewarded. The 
first find was a typical Reutelian hammer-stone (plate xxvi, в, 
fig. 4), characteristic also of that particular locality, since it bore 
marks of having been much used. It is a flint nodule that had 
been but slightly altered by chance flaking before being utilized. 
Only one of the old surfaces of fracture has been preserved, The 
rest of the exterior either retains the original nodular crust or has 
been modified by artificial chipping, One end and one margin are 
thoroughly battered by use. The crest of the battered margin is 
zigzag in its course, showing how the chips came off, first on one 
side and then on the other, due to the uncertainty of landing a blow 
true with a stone whose transverse diameter is less than half that 
of the diameter in the same plane with the direction of the blow 
that is dealt. The other end and margin show no evidence of 
having given or received perpendicular blows. They were adapted 
to the hand simply by the removal of a few flakes, 

I found several other Reutelian implements before we left the 
terrace above Harmignies, Only two of these are figured (plate 
XXVI, B, bgs. 1 and 2), Figure 2 is a very interesting specimen. 
It is a natural flake with a little crust left on the outer surface. 
The inner surface is weathered white and is in rather sharp contrast 
with the fresher appearing worked margins. The heel and the 
greater part of one margin are left untouched. The other margin 

d the point are carefully retouched. Fora part of the way the 
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worked margin is chipped on both sides. Near the base, or heel, 
a notch has been carefully retouched, on one side only, to form a 
scraper of the spoke-shave type. Figure 1 is one of the polyhedral 
fling-stories, which, like the oft-used hammer-stones, are character- 
istic of the locality in question. It may be recalled that similar 
stones were found on the Chalk plateau, A Reutelian scraper 
(fig. 3) from Bois d'Epinois, valley of the Haine, near Binche, the 
gift of Dr Rutot, is grouped with the Harmignies specimens for 
convenience. It is a natural flake of flint, quadrangular in shape, 
the only sharp margin of which, after being dulled by use, has 
been retouched with a view to further utilization. The Yale 
Museum is also indebted to Dr Rutot fora valuable series repre- 
senting the various eolithic horizons as well as the transition to the 
paleolithic. 

Leaving the Reutelian station above Harmienies, we traversed 
the famous Champs a cayoux and picked up a number of neolithic 
implements, including nuclei and flakes. These are from the 
ancient workshops that once covered an area of more than 120 
acres. The locality first came into notice in 1840 through the re- 
searches of M, Albert Tolliez. Twenty years later Tolliez dis- 
covered that the fresh flint nodules, utilized in the manufacture óf 
implements, came from galleries in the Chalk, reached by means of 
pits sunk through the Quaternary deposits and Tertiary sands. 
The discovery was confirmed in 1867, when the new railway from 
Mons to Charleroi, via Harmignies, was cut through the Champs 
á cayous, laying bare no fewer than twenty-five of these pits. 

Finished implements, as well as those in the rough, nuclei and 
flakes, have found their way from the sites of these ancient work- 
shops to museums in almost every land, The Yale Museum being 
an exception, and the supply being not yet exhausted, our collect- 
ing bags grew perceptibly heavier before we reached the village of 
Spiennes and turned northward on our way across fields to the 
Exploitation Helin, in the direction of Saint-Symphorien. 

_ The section at the Exploitation Helin has been already described 
(figure 18). Having become somewhat familiar with the aspect of 
the Belgian series of Quaternary deposits by a study of sections in 
various localities, notably at Ressaix and in the Thiarmont quarry 
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at Ecaussines-carriéres, I was able to recognize the superimposed 
beds in the pits of Helin without much assistance from Dr Rutot. 

Of the specimens illustrated in plates xxvu, a, and XXVIII, A, some 
were found by Dr Rutot and some by myself. All are from the 
llinty layer at the top of the Mosean. The specimens in plate xxvii, 
в, have been retouched, are slightly weathered, and show marks of 
wear, in part, no doubt, from use, and in part, it may be, from natural 
causes. Figure r of this plate shows a rather flat, artificial flake 
with the original greenish crust intact over the outer surface. The 
Margins are carefully worked on both sides of the blunt, beak-like 
apex. Figure 2 is likewise an artificial flake with prominent bulb 
of percussion. The two margins that lead to the sharp projection 
are retouched, but on opposite sides. This reverse working pro- 
duces a point that might well have heen used asa reamer, Figure 
j represents a type of implement common to the eolithic period, 
but very rare in the paleolithic, It was used to retouch the dulled 
edges of flint flakes; hence the name retouchoir given toit by Rutot. 
The piece in question is a prismoid flint flake, the thinnest mar- 
gin of which has been reduced in certain places by use, Figure 
4 is an artificial flake that has retained the outer crust. The ap- 
proximately straight edge is retouched from one side only and 
along its entire length. 

The specimens figured in plate XXvin, A, are all non-utilized 
pieces, The surfaces of fracture are perfectly fresh, and the edges 
and corners are neither retouched nor worn. Figures 1-2 are arti- 
hcial flakes, and figure 3 is a core from which several flakes have 
been artificially removed. 

It is fitting to close with the Exploitation Helin for two reasons : 
(1) It contains in undisturbed section all the Belgian Quaternary 
deposits except one, and that one, the Brabantian, is above the 
eolithic zone ; (2) In its superimposed beds have been found im- 
plements representing every eolithic epoch with the exception of 
the Reutelian, at the bottom of the Belgian series. It is, therefore, 
of itself the best résumé of the eolithic problem, being, as it is, an 
epitome of the stratigraphic evidence on which the solution of the 
question depends so largely. To complete the stratigraphic evi- 
dence one has only to turn to the lowest beds of the middle ter. 
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races in such sections as that near Ypres, valley of the Lys, or at 
Salzinnes les-Namur, valley of the Sambre. 

But stratigraphy alone is of noavail unless the specimens them- 
selves are recognized as artifacts. The arguments m favor of their 
acceptance as such have been given at length in discussing the 
plateau specimens from England. If further evidence along this 
line be required, the reader is referred to Rutot's papers entitled, 
"Les actions naturelles possibles sont inaptes à produire des effets 
semblables à la retouche intentionelle,”' and “Sur la cause de 
l éclatement naturel du silex."* Lack of space renders it impossi- 
ble to enter here into the details of Rutot's experiments and argu- 
ments, proving the inadequacy of the possible, natural, and acci- 
dental causes that might be invoked as apt to produce the effect of 
intentional working. The natural causes are: (1) Change of tem- 
perature, (2) torrential action, (3) action of the waves of the sea, 
and (4) the settling or sinking of the beds in question. 

Prestwich had also given this subject much attention. His chief 
reasons for believing that the plateau specimens could not have been 
shaped by natural causes were: (1) That they admit of arrange- 
ment into definite groups based on form; (2) the parallelism of 
the flakes struck off is the result of intention and. not of accident ; 
(3) many of the forms are suggestive of definite uses as tools and 
implements ; (4) the character of the work is the same for those of 
which the uses appear obscure. But the advocates of the artificial 
nature of these specimens are not called on to find a use for every 
type of implement. We are reminded by Abbott that if the only 
boomerangs in existence were fossil boomerangs, it would take an 
expert guesser to hit upon the use to which we happen to know 
they are put. So certain was Prestwich in his exclusion of natural- 
cause theories, particularly the effects of wave-action, that he offered 
the two volumes of his Geology for half a dozen shore flints (not 
derived) of any of the plateau types figured in plates v to 1x, of his 
“ Collected Papers on some Controverted Questions of Geology." 

Mr W, J. Lewis Abbott, himself an expert judge of precious and 
semi-precious stones, has experimented much in the working of 

l Bull pf mim. Soe, d'amnthr. de Пилат, 1002, ХУ. 

E [hic., 1904, XXII. 
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flint, and knows, as well as any one, the limitations imposed on 
the range of effects produced by natural or accidental causes, One 
of the implements he found in the Elephas deposits of the Cromer 
beds showed “a well marked érai//ure." He has made * thousands 
of experiments of fixing flints and pitching round pebbles at them, 
and thus removing flakes," He adds: ' By special suspension ar- 
rangements, I was able to administer any number of blows at any 
particular spot with various degrees of force; but I was never able 
to produce this scar (ZraiZ/ure) in any way in which it may be con- 
ceived Nature worked." Another set of experiments included the 
placing of flints, fixed and otherwise, at the bottom of a long, in- 
clined trough and letting stones slide down upon them ; but ^ always 
with a negative result" On the other hand, when he has “tried 
to make a clean chop off a mineral," he was always “annoyed by a 
characteristic kick, giving rise to the érai/ure," Abbott explains that 
when one wishes to deal a blow in a definite direction and in a given 
spot, the concentration of muscular power to land the blow on 
" that particular spot, and even to keep the hammer there," occa- 
sions a secondary blow, produced by the voluntary muscular op- 
position to the rebound. The same phenomenon results when one 
attempts to drive a nail in an awkward place by a series of delib- 
erate blows, each of which will be followed by a second, involun- 
tary tap, It is this tap that removes the small flake from the bulb 
of percussion and produces the well-known Zraiffurz. This, Abbott 
considers of more importance than the bulb of percussion itself, and 
indubitable proof of an intentionally directed blow. "The bulb of per- 
cussion on one of the non-utilized artificial flakes (plate xxviii, A, 
fig. 2) from the Mesvinian level in the Exploitation Helin is marked 
by a characteristic ¿raillure, 

The recognition of eoliths as artifacts, and the determination of 
the geological horizons where they are found i» situ, pave the way 
to the development of systems of relative chronology and a special 
terminology, I have referred already to the de Mortillet system 
(page 426) which provided for an eolithic period. But I have endeav- 
ored to show that priority in the use of that term belongs to Mr J. 
Allen Brown—a fact in the history of the science worthy of empha- 
sis, especially since the credit is generally given to de Mortillet. 
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Rutot, for example, says:' “Le mot servant à caractériser l'idee, 
si importante, de l'existence de toute une longue série d'industries 
primitives antérieures au Paléolithique est trouvé depuis longtemps, 
et c'est G. de Mortillet qui, croyons-nous, l'à proposer le premier, 
c'est le mot éolithique." Another author has made the same mis- 
take in an important work that appeared only this year. М. А. 
Doigneau, whose book? | reviewed for the American Anthropologist,’ 
says: “On accepta définitivement le nom de Éolithique (aurore de 
la pierre) déjà précédement proposé par G. de Mortillet, pour 
désigner l'époque qui précéda celle de Chelles et pendant laquelle 
naquit l'industrie de la pierre." My statement (on page 426) of 
J: Allen Brown's claims to priority was written before the two works 
of Rutot and Doigneau, respectively, were published; which is my 
reason for emphasizing it here. 

De Mortillet's provisions for an eolithic period were so meager 
and uncertain that little except an historical significance attaches to 
them now. It could hardly have been otherwise. The wonder is 
that he built so well, working almost wholly in the dark and against 
the dominant views of his time. 

Rutot profited both by the successes and the failures of his fore- 
runner, His system, which covers all the periods of the stone age, 
is reproduced in extenso, — Attention is directed particularly to the 
part dealing with the eolithic period, which is preéminently his own 
and which was built up gradually in the light of long and pains- 
taking investigations, 1 have added the Dewlish industry to his 
classification, associating it with that of the Cromer Forest-bed and 
Saint-Prest Archibald Geikie* is my authority for placing the 
Dewlish gravels with the Cromer Forest-bed group. Both are 
referred to the same horizon in the Upper Pliocene, and both are 
estuanne and fresh-water deposits. Thus the synchronism between 
the industrial remains found by Abbott near East Runton, Norfolk, 
and those taken by Dr Blackmore from -the Dewlish gravels, in 
Dorset, is established. 

t Le préhistorique dans l'Europe centrale. Extrait du C.-K. du Congr: «l "arbol. et 
d'Ais, Dinsnt, 1903, p. 244. 

E Nos ancitrer Primitifs, Paris, t905, p. 36. 

* Vol. vit, 1905, p. 120. 

i Textbook of Gealozy, 4th eL, 1903, p. 1281. 
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Rutot has more recently attempted to adapt a time-scale, based 
on the measure of the advance and retreat of glaciers, to his system 
of epochs, The values of that portion dealing with the divisions of 
the eolithic period are as follows : 


Reutelian epoch 25,000 years. 
Maffiean ы 12,500. * 
Mesvinian ‘ 12,500 *' 
Strépyan — '' (transition) 5,000 “ 
Paleolithic period 84,000 “i 


The above estimate would give 139,000 years as the duration 
of the Quaternary, a figure not considered excessive in the light of 
various estimates placed on the duration of the earlier geologic 
periods. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A study of the Rutot classification renders needless anything 
more than the briefest summary. We have endeavored to give the 
problem a setting such as would bring into relief its nature and 
import. While in reality the first of the stone-age periods, the 
eolithic is the last to receive recognition. 

To be readily acceptable, an idea must not run counter to prej- 
udice. It must be stated with clearness and authority and at the 
right time. The right time does not mean after there is no longer 
prejudice, It means rather the moment that the originator of the 
idea is able to find one, or, better, several advocates who can speak 
with an authority equal to his own. In Law the truth is not 
established by the mouth of one witness only. Similar safeguards 
should protect a growing science, 

The idea of a primitive industry antedating the Chellean was 
proclaimed not only at a time when it ran counter to prejudice, but 
also before it could be stated with clearness and authority. The 
importance of the Abbe Bourgeois’s discoveries at Thenay in 1867 
are still open to question; but the measure of his prophetic vision 
finds abundant expression in present-day fulfilment. Bourgeois 
supposed that he had found artifacts in the Oligocene. He may 
have been mistaken. It did not matter much, so long as his 
attempt inspired further effort. Rames came along later and did 
find artifacts in the Upper Miocene at Puy-Courny. Before Rames 
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made known his discovery, Harrison had begun to find worked 
flints on the North Downs of Kent: so that the time to speak the 
word of authority was to come with Rutot's lucid presentation of 
the combined evidence, based on stratigraphy, paleontology, and 
technology. 

The importance, then, of verification cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, But there are two kinds of verification: that which 
is done by a third party and that which one does himself, Personal 
verification is, naturally, the most convincing. To make this 
supreme test before passing judgment on so important a question, 
I spent considerable time both in Belgium and in the South of 
England. 

The question does not admit of profitable study in any other 
way, My opinion, based on personal experience, is given simply 
as such. Jt is that the existence of a primitive industry, antedating 
what is commonly accepted as paleolithic, has been established. 
This industry occurs as far back-as the Upper Miocene and con- 
tinues on through the Upper Tertiary into, and including, the Lower 
Quaternary, The distinguishing characters of the industry remain 
but little changed throughout the entire period, the subdivision of 
the period into epochs being based on stratigraphy and not on 
industrial characters. The requirements in the way of tools being 
very simple and the supply of material in the way of natural flakes 
and fragments of flint being very plentiful, the inventive powers of 
the population remained dormant for ages. Hammer and knife 
were the original tools, Both were picked up ready-made. A 
sharp-edged, natural flake served for one, and a nodule or fragment 
served for the other. When the edge of the flake became dulled 
by use, the piece was either thrown away or the ed ge was retouched 
for further use. If hammer or flake did not admit of being held 
comfortably in the hand, the troublesome points or edges were 
removed or reduced by chipping. The stock of tools increased 
slowly with the slowly growing needs. As these multiplied, and 
the natural supply of raw material diminished, the latter was su pple- 
mented by the manufacture of artificial flakes. When the lesson 
of associating definite forms of implements with definite uses was 
learned, special types arose, notably the amygdaloid implement and 
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the poniard. Then came the transition from the eolithic to the 
paleolithic, a stage that has been so thoroughly investigated by 
Rutot. 

Finally, in the preparation of this paper, 1 was enabled to settle 
à question of priority by discovering that it was J. Allen Brown, 
and not Gabriel de Mortillet, who first proposed the name * eolithic.” 

The appended bibliography is far more complete than any other 
that has been prepared on this subject, the number of listed papers 
and references reaching a total of 154. The only other serious 
attempt at a bibliography was made by the Rev. R. Ashington 
Bullen in 1903, and includes 51 titles. 

Argument, evidence, demonstration, are mental stimuli, the 
potency of which varies with the individual. That which serves to 
convince one, may not have the slightest effect on another. If the 
credulous are over-sensitive, the incredulous are certainly the oppo- 
site. In neither case is the argument necessarily at fault. 

To the minds incredulous on the subject of the reality of an 
eolithic industry, my advice is: Do as Capitan, Klaatsch, Schwein- 
furth, and others, including myself, have done. Examine the Rutot 
senes m Brussels, methodically collected and classified. Listen to 
Kutot's own story supplemented by demonstration with specimens ; 
then go with him to the field. No one could be more patient, 
more obliging, more helpful. But you would probably lose sight 
of these traits, momentarily at least, through the pervasive enthusi- 
asm of their possessor and the force and logic of the demonstration. 
One day in the field may suffice. It may require several. If not 
convinced finally, you will be the first exception to the rule, 

The subject, however, is not so simple as might be supposed. 
Even exhaustive series of specimens, systematically arranged and 
carefully labeled, are cold, dry, and lifeless until a living вош 
breathes into them the breath of life,  Rutot sent a very instructive 
series to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St Louis! Un- 
fortunately he was not there to interpret them. What impression 
they made, even on those accustomed to study stone artifacts, re- 
mains tobe seen. It is a pleasure to be able to record that, at the 

A grand prire has been awarded to the Brussels Museum of Natural History for 
the Rutot series. (See ever. cinthropelogist, 1905, Vi, 160, ‘Classified Relics."*) 
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close of the Exposition, the collection was sent as a gift to Prof. 
F, W. Putnam of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 

Only the other day a professor of anthropology in one of our 
leading eastern universities asked me if I was acquainted with 
Rutot's publications on the eolithic question. When answered in 
the affirmative, he further inquired, “Can you make anything out 
of them? Tean't” I had to confess that they puzzled me also at 
first; but that having found the key, every difficulty had suddenly 
disappeared. “And the key?" “The key is Rutot himself 
and his environment," was my answer. "Know him, cover with 
him some, at least, of the ground that he has covered, and the 
language he speaks will no longer sound strange and unfamiliar.” 

It is well and even natural that archeologists should become 
absorbed in local problems. That is, in fact, why Rutot has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing so much, It is also well that workers in 
one part of the world should know and appreciate what is being 
done in other parts, It takes more than weavers to make a 
garment. There are also cutters and fitters. A like division of 
labor obtains among the prehistoric archeologists who should know 
the figure that must be clothed before they attempt to cut a garment 

if in the writing of this paper even one of several results is ac- 
complished, I shall feel justified in the attempt, and well repaid for 
the labor expended. While introducing to Americans certain 
European authorities, it may also serve the róle of interpreter, and 
lead to a better understanding and appreciation of what is being 
done on the other side of the Atlantic. Again, it may incite some 
to follow the advice given above and to investigate for themselves a 
problem the correct solution of which cannot fail to add materially 
to our knowledge of humankind, 

VALE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, 

New Haves, Connecticut, 
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NOTES ON THE SAN CARLOS APACHE 
By ALES HRDLICKA 


INTRODUCTION 

During my visit to the San Carlos Apache in 1900,! and especi- 
ally while conducting researches into the physical anthropology of 
this people during the earlier part of 1905, I embraced the oppor- 
tunity of making some collateral observations of an ethnologic and 
archeologic nature. As the San Carlos people and the country 
occupied by them are but little known to ethnologists, these notes 
may prove of interest. 

The San Carlos Apache occupy largely the rugged country 
extending southwestward from the White mountains in Arizona, 
between that part of Salt river known as Black river, and the Gila. 
This section forms a part of the great White Mountain Apache 
reservation. The principal settlements are in the valley of the 
Gila, from the abandoned Fort Thomas to a few miles beyond San 
Carlos agency, and in the valley of San Carlos creek or river. 
The people are officially represented as consisting of the San Carlos, 
Coyotero, and Tonto Apache, and in tg04 numbered 1,718 indi- 
viduals. They subsist by agriculture or by working for the whites 
on the railroad, and at mines, the agency, and the schools, while 
the older members receive rations from the Indian Department. 
The people in general are peaceable and are advancing toward 
civilization; they are common-sense and clever, and are less ham- 
pered in their progress by aboriginal traditions, beliefs, and obser- 
vances than other southwestern Indians, notably the Pueblos. 
The Apache are also industrious, but are still as improvident as 
Indians generally. Their morals. suffer by the proximity of the 
railroad and mining towns, and especially by lack of restraint on 
the manufacture among them of talpi (tesvina, fisein), This 

! Under the amypices of the Hyde Expedition for the American Museum of Natural 


Hiktory, New York. 
* Expedition of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
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liquor, made by fermenting corn in a peculiar way,' is rendered 
more intoxicating by the addition of roots, and sometimes by the 
admixture of the vile whisky sold surreptitiously by the whites. 
Abuse in the use of this drink is the cause of practically all dis- 
order, violence, and degradation in the tribe. 

The San Carlos Apache know not whence they came. Fifty 
years ago many of them lived on upper Salt river; some claim the 
land they had there to this day, and would like to retum. One of 
the men said he heard from the elders that they formerly lived in 
what is now the vicinity of Flagstaff, at the base of the San Fran- 
cisco mountains, whence they went eastward, and finally came to 
the Salt and Gila rivers. 

Only traces of their tribal organization remain, Of the divi- 
sions of the tribe known to whites as Coyoteros, Tontos, etc, the 
Indians have little knowledge. No clans exist The people were 
divided into numerous small bands, known by same geographic 
peculiarity of the sections claimed by them as their chief seats; and 
each under a chief. Some of the chiefs were selected by reason of 
their prowess in war. A number of the bands and. chiefs are. still 
nominally recognized ; their names and location are as follows : 


Hands among the San Carlos and nearest related Apache 
т. Cea, Tre-ce-2t-Ai-a'n,” ** projection of a mountain," ** pro- 
montory™™ ; live about Talklai ; chief, Cil-£u-a-ni. 
2. Тл: fen, “two mountains (together) "'; live about a 
mile below Talklai; chief, Antonio. 
3- S-ees-de-me, ** rocky hill"; lve about Geronimo (a part of the 
Ке Coyoteros); no chief. 
. Cr-yr-m, Ce-yin, *! cafion hollowed in rock '' ; liveabout Geronimo 
(a аа of the Coyoteros); chief not known. 
5. Tel, ved paint'' (red vegetal dye, used in facial painting 
and basketry); live in Cibicu valley; chief, Norman Cassido. 
6. Ji-dn-a-ye, “bend over from a hill into a valley '' ; live near 
San Carlos; no chief. 
7. Kad-na-ho-f-/n, “valley of willows'" ; live between Talklai and 
San Carlos; mixed; no.chief known. 
t See Hrdlička, Method of Preparing Tevsino among the. White Riser. Apschei ; 
American, Antirepelogrit, vi, 10904, pp. 190=1. 
* For key to promanclatimn &e€ feria odntbrepPolenid, V, 1903, p. 419. 
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B. Ma-tah-na-di-fi-/n, ** cross the river with mescal"' ; some live at 
White Mountain; chief, : 

9. ffa-gui-f2-ie, “‘ head of the valley '' ; live above Talklai ; chief, 
Talklai. 

10. Au-r-dn-Hn, '' rows of trees" ; live in the upper part of San 
Carlos valley; chief not known. 

13. Ce-Af-nai-fi-e, "* surrounded by rocks' ; live 4 miles above San 
Carlos, in San Carlos valley : no chief. 

12. Aui-ha-fe-in, * growing-up trees'' (trees of a certain variety, 
along the river); nothing definite is now known about this band. 

13: Thie-dti-go-in, junction of two valleys" (where a “wash” 
joins the river); nothing definite known about it. 

Of several of these bands only a few individuals survive, and 
these are scattered or have joined other bands. 





DWELLINGS 

The usual dwelling of the San Carlos Apache is known as a 
hiva, but itis also called by the borrowed term tipi, Itismade, by 
the women, of slender, freshly-cut poles and green branches or brush. 
In ground-plan the khiiva is slightly oval, measuring to to 12 feet 
in the longer and 8 to 9 feet in the shorter diameter. The struc- 
ture is g to tO feet high, and hemispherical to bluntly conical in 
form, Occasionally at the entrance there is a small, straight or 
curving extension which serves as awindbreak, The poles forming 
the framework of the khúva are generally of green willow from 
which the bark has been peeled; these are stuck in the ground, 2 
or 2 14 feet apart, anid the tops bent over and tied together with any- 
thing handy. There are no forked supports and no regular cross- 
ribs, but occasionally some of the sticks are bent and intertwined 
with or laid obliquely upon the others. A slight opening is gener- 
ally left between the saplings at the top for the escape of the smoke. 

The erection of the dwelling, the women say, is easy enough ; 
ittakes but a single day. It is regarded as women's work, and 
that is why they, and not the men, build it. When the superstruc- 
ture is finished, the interior is excavated to the depth of 12 to 18 
inches, and most of the earth piled avainst the base of the structure, 
making it solid and keeping out water during rains, In winter. the 
khüva is made smaller, in order that it may be warmer: in summer 
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they build it larger, so as to give more shade and ventilation. In 
rainy weather it is covered as much as possible with sheets of 
canvas, No symbolism is connected with any part of the house, 
and no ceremony attends the entering into a new dwelling; in one 
family, however, it was said that they always make a prayer when 
going into à new khüva, and in one of the dwellings I saw two eagle 
feathers, undoubtedly a fetish, tied to one of the upright poles. 

These simple Apache dwellings, except during heavy rain, are 
comfortable and cheerful, and owing to the cottonwood and willow 
branches with which they are covered, are pleasantly fragrant. The 
light is subdued, but may be easily increased by spreading the 
branches, The doorways are always low, enabling ready closure 
and insuring warmth, particularly at night. The doors usually face 
the west, because the prevailing winds in this region are from the 
cast. 

Although the khüva is a light structure, it is sometimes occupied 
for a considerable period. If an accident befalls it, as sometimes 
happens through fire or flood, or if it becomes necessary to burn it 
and its contents on account of the death of an occupant, or to 
abandon it by reason of the removal of the family to another 
locality, the loss is inconsiderable, 

The dwellings are built generally in groups of three to six, 
forming camps, which, according to the Indians, are occupied by 
“friends,” i. e., related families. In a number of instances a family 
lives in a khúva near a plank house built by the Government, which 
it prefers to use for storage purposes. 

The San Carlos Apache have also a few quadrilateral dwellings 
with nearly fat roofs, but these were most probably introduced by 
the Yuma or the Mohave, There are likewise in San Carlos valley 
the ruins of several recent stone dwellings, standing singly but built 
much like the houses of the Pueblos, A similar structure, built 
partly of stone and partly of brush, is still inhabited (plate xxx, 2). 

According to chief Cil-cu-a-ni, his people, in his childhood 
(about 50 years ago), built the same kind of khúvas as they do 
to-day. They did not construct dwellings of stone or adobe until 
after coming into more intimate contact with the whites. 

The khüva is also the customary dwelling of the White Moun- 
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tain Apache of Arizona. It is less common, especially in winter, 
among the Mescaleros in New Mexico, many of whom live in 
tents; and it is never built by the Lipan, who formerly lived, they 
say, only in tipis of buffalo hide. The Jicarillas, who also dwell 
chiefly in tents, sometimes erect brush houses somewhat similar to 
the khúva, but of different shape, 


MANUFACTURED OBJECTS 

In old objects of their own manufacture the San Carlos Apache 
аге very poor. All that could be found or learned of were a few 
of the characteristic hemispherical caps, a few violins and flutes, 
and some nicely decorated saddle-bags. Their utensils are almost 
entirely those made by the whites, or are modifications of them. 
An exception occasionally seen is a nicely made gourd ladle, or 
spoon, the handle and border of which bear an incised decoration 
in simple geometrical figures. 

Basketry. —The women make a limited number of baskets of 
several varieties. They weave a conical, household carry-all bas- 
ket, called /&a-/ca, 2 to 214 [eet high, decorated with one to four 
bands 1 to 14 inch broad, of simple geometric figures in black, 
brown, reddish, or blue, parallel with the border, The coiled bor- 
der is strengthened by the inclusion of a stout stick or, in more 
recent time, of a heavy wire hoop. A buckskin fringe and border 
are occasionally added as a further decoration. This basket is 
carried on the back, a strap or string that is attached to one side 
passing over the forehead, and is used chiefly for carrying wood. 
Sometimes, in event of the death of its maker, it is placed on her 
grave. 

Another and more common type of basket is a nicely decorated, 
more or less concave plaque, made almost entirely for sale. The 
decoration is in black (catsclaw), sometimes in black and brown 
(catsclaw and yucca), and the figure, as among other Apache, is 
usually some modification of a star-like motive. The workmanship 
in some of these flat baskets is excellent. | 

The third variety is the olla- or jar-shaped basket, with a 
decoration of simple geometric pattern in black (catsclaw) and, 
rarely, in brown (yucca), Some of these are of large size and 
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command a high price; one, 38 inches in height and very well 
made, was sold during my last visit, by the woman who made it, 
for fifty dollars. The plaque and olla are both of coil-work, the 
carry-all is twined weaving. 

The osiers used in the basketry are principally of the willow 
(tail) and the cottonwood (ter), The shoots are cut in winter 
and made into bunches of 15 to 20 by the women; these bunches 
are eventually bent into broad rings, placed in a pot, and slightly 
boiled in order that they may be easily peeled with the fingers, 
occasionally aided by the teeth. They are then split with the 
teeth, and the flat outer splints, placed in bunches of 30 or 40, 
are washed thoroughly in cold water, dried in the sun, and stored for 
future use. The brownish red yucca root, called di-4a-a/-fe, is 
used only occasionally in basketry. The catsclaw (ce-gol-sha-ha) 
osiers are not boiled, but after having been softened in water arc 
split in the same way as the willow sticks, and are likewise tied in 
small bundles until needed. 

The designs on the baskets, both those used and those kept for 
sale, have no symbolic meaning; they are irtended merely for 
decorative effect. A few of the basketry designs are identical with 
those seen among the Pima, The red coloring is produced with 
the Zf plant; the rarer blue with the ordinary washing blue; the 
yellow, restricted to the buckskin fringes, with a vegetal dye or 
an aniline color. 

Basket-making is taught to a girl by her grandmother or 
mother from the time she is five or six years of age. She is first 
given young plants of the ¢-4a-fe co-Se, a yucca (the spiny points of 
which are chewed off in order that they may not hurt her), the 
leaves of which she learns to interweave. The first style of basket 
that a young girl learns to make is the /Ййа-са. Coiled basketry, 
intended for sale, she does not learn to weave until quite grown. 

The White Mountain Apache make basketry similar to that of 
the San Carlos people; among the Mescaleros and Jicarillas, how- 
ever, while the decorative. figures are related, the materials and 
workmanship of the baskets are wholly different. 

The old San Carlos women say they always made some deco- 
rated baskets for use in the household; but the fine work with 
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human or animal figures, a$ well as several of the shapes, originated 
with the demands of trade. 

Two of the coiled plaques collected for the National Museum 
were made, one in the writer's presence, by an old woman totally 
blind. Both are well woven, are of pleasing shape, and are dec- 
orated in simple geometric designs with martynia, 

Baby-board. — The baby-board among the San Carlos Apache, 
called pi-fea, or pital, consists of an elliptical willow frame (me-fca), 
within which are fastened, close together, transverse ribs (£a-fa-ne), 
whittled from a soft wood that grows along the streams. The hood 
of the cradle ( Pi-Hha-na-na, or ft-ica-na-na) is made usually by 
bending a number of reeds, placing them side by side, and fastening 
them together in several rows with sinew, Occasionally the hood 
is woven from fresh reeds or branches in much the same manner 
as among the Walapai. The hood may be painted red with Ff or 
left uncolored. 

The baby-board is generally finished the first or second day 
alter the birth of the child. In most instances jt is entirely new, 
but sometimes the frame of an old cradle is utilized. The first 
cradle-board is appreximately the size of the baby, but when the 
child outgrows it the mother makes a larger one. Before the 
baby is placed on the board the base is covered with fine cedar 
bark, or grass, or pieces of old cloth, or even excelsior, over which 
are placed several layers of old calico. Under the head of the child 
are generally laid several folded pieces of calico, and to the hood 
is attached a screen of muslin for the protection of the infant's face. 
Being now placed on the cradle-board, the body and feet of the 
child are covered with two or more layers of old but clean calico, 
and then it is laced to the board. То facilitate the lacing there is 
usually attached to the sides of the cradle-frame a strip of canvas 
or, rarely, buckskin, with holes along the free border. These flaps 
extend partly over the covering of the child, and being laced to- 
gether, serve to hold it securely. The lacing is usually tight 
enough to prevent free movement of the body. "The child is laid 
prone on its back, with its arms along the sides, thus leaving only 
the head free, In this position the infant is constantly kept, except 
during the-tiree to five times that it requires attention in its wak- 
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ine hours of the day, when it is unlaced, cleansed, and allowed 
freedom fora while, As the child grows older and strong enough 
to be held in a sitting position on the mother's lap, its intervals out 
of the cradle become longer, and they increase again, except at night, 
when the child is able to sit alone, The time for entirely discarding 
the cradle approaches when the child begins to stand and walk; 
only exceptionally will a child of 15 to 18 months still be put in the 
cradle a part of the day or night, 

While laced on the cradle-board the child sleeps a large part of 
the time ; if the lacing be loosened, it usually becomes restless until 
laced up again, For this reason the infant is kept on the cradle- 
board at night, for otherwise, the women say, it would disturb the 
mother's sleep. While the child is sleeping, the cradle-board is 
laid upon the ground and the front lap of the hood is dropped to 
protect the face from flies and the light. 

The pressure of the back of the head on the calico folds results, 
in time, in cranial deformation know as occipital compression, 
which is central or lateral according to whether the child habit- 
ually rested its head at the back or on one side, It is remarkable 
that among the older Apache, who were reared during the restless 
times when the people were compelled to move frequently from 
place to place, carrying the children with them, occipital deforma- 
tion is much less common and less pronounced than among the 
younger generation. 

Pottery.— The San Carlos Apache made ordinary pottery until 
about twenty years ago, since which time the industry has grad- 
ually ceased. This consisted of undecorated cylindrical cooking 
jars of medium size, with convex to nearly conical bases. The 
material used in the manufacture of this pottery was river mud, to 
which was added a decoction of Sph@raleca emoryi, called by them 
i-sa-pith-az-ne-he, or i-cé-pith-az-ne-he, which signifies " medicine- 
mix-in-making-jar." This plant was collected on the mesas, ground 
up, roots andall, and boiled witha little water. The liquid was mixed 
with the clayey mass, and also rubbed on the vessel, inside and 
out, before burning; this was supposed to make the ware tougher 
and less pervious, 

Musical Instruments. — The musical instruments of the San 
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Carlos Apache are a flageolet and a peculiar one-string violin. 
The former, made of cane, is usually 15 to 20 in. (38 to 50 cm.) 
long, and decorated with geometric designs cut in the surface and 
colored, chiefly in blue and red. Plate xxx illustrates a good ex- 
ample of these instruments, obtained from one of the Talklai police- 
men, who knew well how to play it. 

According to Mr E, H. Hawley, specialist in musical instru- 
ments in the National Museum, this instrument is a primitive flag- 
colet. It is made of a straight piece of cane between five joints, 
The two distal septa in each half (first and second, fourth and fifth) 
have been removed, while the third, situated near the middle, re- 
mains, The openings, each 5 mm. in diameter, are made in one 
side, one above the other, immediately below and above the middle 
partition, across which they are connected by a groove 4 mm. wide 
and deep, A band of tanned deer-skin, 1.7 cm. broad, from which 
a number of tassels hang as a decoration, is fitted about the body 
of the flute, at the middle, and can be slid up and down within cer- 
tain limits. This band, which is essential to the production of the 
sound of the instrument, is so placed by the player that it covers 
the opening above the middle septum and also the groove, leaving 
the lower aperture to act as a sound hole; it thus forms a whistle 
of the tube, according to Mr Hawley. In the lower third of the 
instrument, and in line with the central openings, are four finger- 
holes, each § mm. in diameter, the centers of which are situated 
9.7, 13.5, 16.4, and 18.3 cm. below the lower lip of the sound 
hole, The most distal aperture is closed with a wooden plug. 
All the openings, as well as the central groove, were pierced with a 
red-hot iron. Of the decorations the most prominent is the mal- 
lese cross, the symbol of a star. This flute is 48 cm. long and 2 
am. in average diameter. 

The one-string violin is made of a piece of light, hollow wood, 
preferably a stalk of the agave. The body is usually a cylinder, 5 
to 6.5 cm. in diameter and 30 to 35 cm. long, both ends of which 
are stopped with wooden disks. The string is of horse-hair, tight- 
ened over a small wooden bridge. The bow consists of a small 
arched reed, or stick, with a few strands of horse-hair. When 
played, the violin is held in the left hand, which is kept semiflexed, 
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The tunes produced with this instrument by a good player are char- 
acteristic and quite complex. 

Besides the flageolet and single-string violin, a few of the 
Apache also have a small violin like that of whites, and closely re- 
sembling an instrument used among several of the Indian tribes in 
Mexico. The Apache themselves regard this instrument as of 
Mexican origin, The school girls and young women are fond of 


the jews'-harp. 
HABITS AND CUSTOMS 

The San Carlos Apache, especially the younger element, pre- 
serve but few of their ancient habits and customs, They have no 
distinctive ceremonies or dances, not even such as are still observed 
by their White Mountain relatives; The writer heard of a few medi- 
cine-men and one medicine-woman who still have recourse to in- 
cantations and fetishes, and are feared by the people at large. 
Witcheraft and the efficacy of fetishes are believed in, but scarcely 
more than among the lower classes of whites, A belief in spirits, 
especially bad spirits, or ¿im-dís, exists, and number four, and to a 
lesser extent eight, have more or less mystic significance. Of folk- 
lore there are tales about the coyote, owl, badger, ete. The owl 
is said to “talk good Apache.” One that had been killed was 
tied on a line near a settiement, possibly as a protection against 
something, Two badgers that had been killed by the Apache 
were hung by their tails in the brush along a road. 

Numerous observations, of physiological or medical interest, on 
the food and mode of life of this people are reserved for a more 
comprehensive account, but a few brief statements on various cus- 
toms will here be presented. 

Hair Dressing. — The hair of the San Carlos women is trimmed 
to the level of the shoulders. The girls and younger women comb 
the front hair over the forehead and cut it in line with the eyebrows, 
in the form of abang," while the remainder is allowed to fall 
naturally at the sides and back. 

Old women simply brush or comb the hair backward. The 
hair of the men is always trimmed and permitted to hang at the 
sides and back without * banging." Bandana handkerchiefs are used 
as head-bands by some of the men. 
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Tattooing. — The custom of tattooing did not exist among the 
old San Carlos people, but it is now very common among the 
young, especially the school girls. The people say the habit was 
learned from the Mohave settled near San Carlos. The tattooing 
is done on the glabella, forehead, middie of the cheek, chin, and 
back of the hand. The girls either tattoo themselves or one another, 
the materials employed being a needle or a cactus spine, and ink or 
charcoal. The figures are good copies of those seen among the 
Mohave, but their meaning: is not known. If the figure somewhat 
resembles a letter of the alphabet, the children will say that it rep- 
resents that character. They also tattoo, particularly on their 
hands, actual letters, and even names of sweethearts and relatives. 

Kecord-heeping. — In one family a record of the age of the last 
child was kept by the father, by marking on a paper the number 
of "moons" since the birth of the child. Each moon was indicated 
by a cross, and a large dot was made for each tenth moon. 

Mother-in-law Taboo. — The taboo conceming the mother-in-law 
seems to be reciprocal. Should a young man persist in speaking to 
his mother-in-law, the latter, with her family, might send him away 
as “no good,” saying they "don't want such a son-in-law," 

If she is to live with her married daughter, the mother builds 
her hut near-by, but in such a way that the door faces another 
direction, thus enabling the son-in-law, on coming out of his dwell- 
ing, to avoid catching sight of her. 

Puberty Feast. — Among most of the Apache a feast is celebrated 
when a girl reaches puberty, but among the San Carlos people the 
custom has apparently been abandoned. 

Flay of Children. — While visiting the dwellings of the people, 
and the schools, the writer often observed groups of children at play, 
but no highly specialized native children’s games were seen: The 
girls play more than the boys, atid, except about the schools, play- 
mates are restricted to children of the same family or to relatives. 
The oldest child has charge of the group. Play of all kinds is 
greatly enjoyed, though: quarrels sometimes occur. On the whole 
the manifestations of the Indian child at play differ little from those 
of the white child, unless it be in the exercise by the former of 
greater patience and perseverance. 
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The boys play with bow and arrow, marbles, and ball, and at 
running, Girls play hide and seek, and with pebbles, cans, and dolls; 
they also make dolls, cradles, and houses, and when a supply of 
food mud is available, model tiny effigies of women, men, dolls, 
horses with their riders, other animals, and various implements and 
utensils, In these much ingenuity, deftness, and attention to detail 
are exhibited. 

If, while running about in the brush, a stranger approaches, the 
girls, of whatever age, become quiet in an instant, and each drops 
flat behind a bush or other object, hiding quietly and motionless 
until the intruder has passed. If they find that he has seen them, 
they scatter with all rapidity; if one tries to catch them, they cry 
out angrily; and if actually caught, will fight with all their means 
and strength. 

The principal play of the girls is the building and furnishing of 
miniature houses; with sticks, leaves, grass, and twigs they con- 
struct khüvas and shelters, often with remarkable faithfulness of 
detail, placing in the former miniature furniture and finally domicil- 
ing therein a doll-baby. About the schools (plate xxx, 1) where 
more girls congregate, entire villages, striking in their picturesque- 
ness, are built daily. 

Dolls are made by tying tufts of certain plants near the top, 
or from rags. With pebbles the girls play "jacks," much as white 
children do, 

With slight modification these details concerning the play of 
children apply to all the Apache as well as to other southwestern 
Indians. 

Training of Children. —A boy among the San Carlos Apache 
is taught by his father and grandfather the various things he is 

upposed to know or to be able to do. This instruction begins as 
soon as the boy can talk. The first thing he learns is to count. 
When “big enough" (without reference to his having reached 
puberty), the boy goes out with his father, who teaches him to run 
on flat ground, and then up and down hill. He is encouraged 
to break branches from trees, so as to become strong; to jump 
into cold water, that he may lose fear and learn to swim; and is 
taken out early in the morning and taught to race. The boy also 
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learns to cut wood, to farm, and to do many other things a knowl- 
edge of which he will find necessary later in life; but the prime ob- 
ject of his training, which differs according to circumstances, is to 
make him able, strong, and fearless. 

The girl is trained by her mother, and especially by her grand- 
mother. As with the boy, the training begins very early, practically 
as soon as the child can understand and control its movements: 
but it is never systematic nor severe. The little one is made to rise 
early in the morning and fetch water, and gradually she is taught 
to aid in the household duties — in cooking and in the care of the 
younger children, As before mentioned, when she is five or six 
years of age she receives her first Jesson in simple basketry ; but 
the manufacture of decorated baskets and saddle-bags, and of bead- 
work and clothing, she is not taught until womanhood approaches, 

Burials. — The burials-of the San Carlos Apache are never 
found very near the habitations, and sometimes they are four or 
five miles distant. The dead are placed in natural rock shelters in 
the cliffs, in convenient rock crevices, on a rocky mountain side, 
in the earth or talus at the base of a hill, or in nooks of small, 
unfrequented cañons, 

Two of the cañons near Talklai contain together more than 
eighty burials. Graves of men, women, and children occur in the 
same locality, though they are seldom close together, and some 
are entirely isolated, Whena burial is to be made on a hillside, 
the talus and earth are removed until a platform large enough to 
receive the body is formed. On this the remains are placed, and 
over them is constructed a rude frame of rafters and brush, which 
is covered with rocks, forming a heap 4 to 10 feet broad, 6 to 15 
feet long, and 234 to 4 feet high (plate XXXII, £). Earthen graves 
usually are constructed in a similar manner, and are also partly 
covered with stones. In a few years the framework of the grave 
becomes decayed and falls in. 

The body is taken to the place of burial by men on horses, or 
im a wagon, usually early in the morning following the day or night 
of death. No coffin is used, and hothing is placed beneath the 
body, which is clothed as at the time of death. If the remains be 
those of a man, they are also Wrapped in a Navaho blanket and in 
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one or two woolen blankets or a quilt, and over all is placed a 
covering of canvas or heavy cotton. A woman is also buried in 
the garments with which she was clothed at the time of death, 
accompanied with her beads, and the body is likewise wrapped with 
blankets or cloth; but there are not so many of these articles as in 
the case of a man. When a child dies it is dressed in numerous 
spare articles of its clothing and is: abundantly covered, Оп the 
grave of a man is usually found the shovel with which the grave 
was dug, occasionally also an ax ; on a woman's grave, an ax and 
sometimes a carrying basket; on the grave of a little child, a cradle- 
board; and on or in the grave of a larger child several tin cups and 
pans. No further attention is given to the grave or to the remains. 
Tree burial, which occurs among the White Mountain Apache, is 
not practised by the San Carlos people, and cremation is unknown, 


ANTIQUITIES 

With the exception of the portion that lies within San Carlos 
valley, the San Carlos reservation is poor in antiquities, the country 
not having been adapted to extensive sedentary settlement, No 
petroglyphs were observed within the reservation, nor indeed in 
much of the adjacent region of the White mountains, 

In San Carlos valley and the neighboring flats of the Gila, arch- 
ecologic remains, consisting of ruined habitations and burial mounds, 
are more numerous. The habitations were in small clusters and 
larger villages. At least two villages of considerable size once 
existed in San Carlos valley, the ruins of one of them being. still 
traceable within the grounds of the Indian school near Talklai. 

The ruins of these habitations are marked on the surface by single 
or double rows of stones and by low mounds of moderate extent. 
The settlement near Talklai consisted of perhaps 200 houses. No 
regularity is observable in the ground-plan of the village; often 
two or three dwellings are connected, but each such group faced 
in a different direction. All the dwellings were apparently of one 
story. The rooms were quadrilateral, some nearly square, and 
averaged 8 by 10 feet in size. The walls were massive, reaching a 
maximum of two feet in thickness. The masonry consisted of slabs 
of unworked stone of varying size, laid vertically in adobe mortar. 
The stones were obtained from the nearby river. 
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These dwellings, the floors of which are now 2 to 2%4 feet 
beneath the surface, are completely filled with soil and debris. The 
mounds represent clusters of such dwellings. 

When dug into, the rooms of the houses were found generally 
to contain a simple comer fireplace, near which potsherds were 
usually unearthed. In some of the few cases in which excavation 
was conducted, sherds of pottery were the only reward, In one 
room, however, there was found on the floor about half of the skel- 
eton, in a poor state of preservation, of a person of smal] stature. 
At some distance from these bones and about a foot above the 
level at which they were encountered, there was embedded in the 
clay, in a vertical and apparently undisturbed position, a small jar 
of coiled ware filled with earth and covered with a small slab of 
stone. Another room yielded, in addition to a few potsherds, a 
polished double-bladed ax. 

Slight excavation conducted in the slope of one of the mounds 
exposed several rooms, each of which contained pottery vessels and 
one or more metates and manos. The pottery is chiefly mediocre, 
and in some instances quite crude; but there were also pieces of 
better quality, neatly decorated in white, black, and several shades 
of red. In two of the rooms a large jar was found partly filled with 
calcined human bones ; both jars were covered, one with a smaller 
jar, the other with a fragment of à bowl. 

Several rooms in the Talklai ruin had previously been exca- 
vated by teachers in the Indian school. In some of them were 
found entire pieces of pottery, and in. at least one room a jar con- 
taining burned human bones. On the surface of the ruin, and in 
the piles of stones that had been carted there from part of it that 
had been converted into an orchard, the writer found several stone 
axes ranging from crude to finely polished, a number of stone 
pestles of similar workmanship, many grinders varying in shape 
and size, and other stone objects, all of which are now in the 
National Museum. A number of large, deep, broken mortars were 
found in the debris. A striking feature of the excavations was the 
great rarity of stone chips and the total absence of arrow and spear 
points and knives, apparently indicating that the energies of the 
people in implement making were directed largely toward those 
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employed in domestic life, Some arrowpoints have been found on 
the neighboring mesas by the teachers and children, but their origin 
is uncertain. 

From what was seen of the other ruins, they are identical in 
character with those here described. Some have been dug into and 
pottery containing burned human bones were found, At San Carlos, 
on the Gila, a large jar of coiled ware, containing cremated human 
bones and covered with a bowl, was found in digging by school 
children, and at the time of my visit was in possession of Dr S. B. 
Weeks, superintendent of the school! It may here be remarked 
that à somewhat similar burial was unearthed early in the present 
year at Sacaton, on the Gila, three days' journey southwestward 
from San Carlos. These call to mind burials of a kindred nature 
found by Mr F. H, Cushing in Salt river and Gila valleys for the 
Hemenway Expedition, by Dr J. Walter Fewkes in the vicinity of 
Solomonsville on the Gila for the Bureau of Amencan Ethnology, 
and a recent single find near Fort Apache. It points to a former 
widespread custom, among the ancient inhabitants of this section, of 
cremating their dead and burying the remains in jars, while at the 
same time some non-cremated dead were buried in the rooms. 

When questioned about the ruined habitations and the people 
who abandoned them, the Apache profess total ignorance. They 
say that when they first came into the country the ruins were just 
as they are today, Their name for the old people is Nahe, 
which means '' ancient ones," The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that their traditions are meager. Many of the men who 
would have preserved their lore were killed during their almost in- 
cessant warfare, and the younger element know little beyond per- 
sonal recollection. 

U.S National Museum, 

WasmiwGTON, Ly G 
О Several similar burial have since been discovered in this locality, and some of the 
calcined bones and potsherds obtained have just been received from Dr Weeks by the 
National Museum. 


A PAWNEE PERSONAL MEDICINE SHRINE 
By GEORGE A. DORSEY 


The following narration by Shooter, one of the oldest of the 
Kitkehaki tribe of Pawnee, is interesting from several points of 
view, especially on account of the light it throws on the use of 
personal “ medicine " shrines among the Pawnee. 

"^ My father was born a poor boy while our people lived at the 
bend of the Republican river, As he grew up he wandered about 
trying to find some way to become prominent among the people. 
He wandered away from the village until he came to a high bluff. 
On the south side of the bluff was a deep ravine, with many cedars. 
Now, he wandered about there until he came to a place in the middle 
of the cedars, and there he saw a stone man, and about the man 
there were many presents, My father filled his pipe and smoked 
to the stone and asked help of him. He also placed some presents 
in front of the stone man, then prayed to him for success, He went 
off, and in a few days found a camp of the enemy, He captured 
many ponies and took them home. 

"A few days afterward he started out on the war path, taking 
several young men with him. On the way he told them that they 
must be poor in heart and. must pray for success, When they 
came to the ravine he told the others to stay behind, and he went 
оп by himself, He came to the place where the stone man was 
and offered presents and smoked to him, After he had talked to 
him he returned to the other young men. They continued their 
journey and found the tipis of some enemies, which they attacked. 
They killed many and took some scalps. They also captured many 
ponies. They returned to their village victorious, 

“ The people wondered why my father had such success in cap- 
turing ponies and killing enemies. One of his brothers begged him 
to tell the secret of his success. He consented and told his brother 
to come with him. They started to the ravine and soon came to 
the place where the stone man was. About him they saw many 
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presents of moccasins, leggings, and many other things. They made 
presents to the stone man and gave him smoke from their pipe. 
When they talked to the stone man they said: * We wish to touch 
you, Do not be angry with us They touched the stone man and 
found him to be made of iron-stone of a greenish color. They be- 
lieved that the stone man was a god, that he had come from one of 
the stars in the heavens. They kept the secret fora long time. The 
brother went off and came to a camp of some other people, and in 
the night they captured many ponies and took them home. 

"There was one man in the tribe who did not seem to have 
luck in anything that he undertook to do, When he joined a war 
party, that party failed to capture any ponies. Everybody disliked 
him. Finally he was rejected by war parties, At last he gave up 
and was looked upon as a poor man, One day this poor man de- 
termined to beg my father to tell him why he was so successful in 
capturing so many ponies, One night he went to my father's lodge, 
As he entered, my father greeted him with ' "Vasa /' and pointed to 
a mat for him to sit upon, The poor man placed his hands upon 
my father's head, passed them down to his arms, and said: ‘My 
brother, I am poor., Take pity on me. Tell me what it is that 
makes you so successful in capturing ponies." My father said: ‘I 
am glad to hear you say this. Go to your home. Have your 
people make moccasins for you. This night you and I shall start 
on a long journey, and I will show you the thing that makes me 
successful.” The poor man thanked my father and went to his 
lodge, He made preparations, then went to my father's lodge, 
where he found my father smoking his pipe and waiting for him. 
They started. For many days they walked toward the west, and 
at last to the ravine. My father said: ‘ Now, my brother, 
you are the third man who will know my secret. Where we are 
going there rests an iron-stone man. Be sure to be poor in heart. 
Talk to the stone and let all your wishes be known. Say that you 
are poor, and keep nothing back." 

“When they came to the place where the stone man had always 
stood, they saw that he was gone; there was only a burnt place 
where the stone had stood. My father said: ‘My brother, the 
thing is gone, but it is a god. Fill your pipe and place some of the 
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tobacco upon the ground where he stood and speak to him. He is 
a god; he will hear your words.’ The poor man, instead of filling 
his pipe, went to the place and knelt down. He bowed his head to 
the ground, then stood up, and said: ' Heavens, why could you not 
let this god remain until I should come? He is gone, but where? 
I shall pray to this place where he once stood. His power must 
remain upon the ground,’ He knelt down to the ground and said: 
"My Father, the big Meteor-star, I ask you to take pity on me. I 
am poor. My people do not like me. They call me ‘the poor 
man. Now I call upon you to take away this poor spirit of mine 
and put a new spirit in me. Make it for me so that I can capture 
many ponies. Make me brave so that I can kill the enemy, and 
once in awhile let me take a scalp so that I may offer it to the gods. 
Let me become a brave, then a chief? The poor man arose, filled 
his pipe, gave a few whiffs toward the heavens, then a few whiffs to 
where the iron-stone man had sat As he blew the whiffs, he said : 
"Grant my wishes.’ Then he emptied the ashes from his pipe upon 
the ground, where the iron-stone man had sat. My father made his 
offering, and they started off. After a few days’ journey they came 
to a village. The two men captured several ponies, then they went 
home, 

"The poor man became a great warrior, When the village was 
attacked by the enemy he killed many of the enemy and counted 
coup. Finally he was recognized as a brave man, He was one of 
a delegation of chiefs selected to go to Washington to make the 
first treaty, and when the delegation returned from Washington he 
wore upon his breast a medal of one of the presidents. When he 
saw my father, he took the medal from his breast and placed it upon 
him, saying : ' You shall be a chief, and I shall be only an errand 
man for you, — so grateful was he to my father because he had 
helped him when he was in trouble." 

Firid COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, 
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DRESS AND ORNAMENTS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
INDIANS 


By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHEY 


HAIRDRESSING 


The hair of the New England Indians was dressed in various 
ways, the styles being determined in a measure by the age and 
station of the individual. At the age of puberty the boys were 
permitted to wear it long; previous to that period it was cut in 
various ways. Some of them wore a long foretop, a long lock on 
the crown, and one on each side of the head, the rest of the hair 
being cut even with the scalp! Among the Omaha the boys 
belonging to different gentes had their hair cut in forms symbolic of 
their particular gens? It seems probable that à similar practice 
was prevalent in New England. The men sometimes wore their 
hair ina loose, disheveled manner,’ although generally, and especi- 
ally among the better class, much care was observed in oiling and 
dressing it, The young men and soldiers frequently wore it long 
on one side, that of the opposite side being cut short. The long 
hair upon the left side was bound into a knot.* 

Another method which seems to have been quite general was to 
gather and tie the hair into a long round knot at the back of the 
head, like “a horse's tail bound with a fillet."" In this knot or twist 
feathers of the eagle or turkey were fastened.’ The front hair was 
cut short or was shaved far up on the head, the long hair remaining 
being combed and twisted in various ways and intertwined with 
Wood, Na England” Profeci, p TL 

* Alice C. Fletcher, A Siudy of the Omaha Туйе, Smithionian Report, 1897, p. 382, 
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: ! John Ogilby, America z Hring an Accwrate Description of the New World, p. 151. 

Wood, op. dL, p. 73. 

5 Morrill, Meco om Nro Fngland, Mass. Hist, Coll, tst series, vol. 1, p. 131, repr. 
1859. 

* Wood, op. cit, p. 71. 

T Cookin's Hit, Collection, Mass Hist. Coll, 12r series, vol. 1, px 153. 
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feathers, as already noted.  Higgeson mentions one lock being 
longer than the rest ;* he probably refers to the scalp-lock. The hair 
of the Mount Hope warriors was trimmed " comb fashion," " that is 
like a cockseomb, both sides of the head being shaved, leaving a 
ridge of comparatively short, upright hair extending across the head 
from front to back. The hair was sometimes gathered and tied in 
two locks or rolls" the common method among most modern 
Indians who wear it long. 

The beard was rarely allowed to grow, but was removed as it 
appeared. This custom was not universal, however, for Brereton * 
noticed several Indians with black, thin beards in the party who 
met Gosnold. 

There ts little information as to the methods of dressing 
women's hair, Verrazano’ says they adorned their heads with 
divers ornaments made of their own hair which hung down before 
on each side of their breasts. Champlain* saw a girl with her 
hair very neatly dressed with a skin colored red and bordered on 
the upper part with little shell beads. A portion of it hung down 
behind, the rest being braided in various ways. Both sexes some- 
times powdered their hair." ма 

TATTOOING | 

Tattooing seems to have been confined principally to the cheeks, 
upon which totemic figures were made. Wood" writes that many 
of the better class bore " upon their cheeks certain pourtratures of 
beasts, as bears, deares, mooses, wolves, etc., some of fowls, as of 
eagles, hawkes, etc., which be not a superficial painting but a cer- 
tain incision or else a raising of their skin by a small, sharp instru- 
ment under which they conveigh a certain kind of black unchange- 
able ink which makes the desired form apparent and permanent.” 
~ ‘* Champlain, Fepages, vol. 11, p. 63 ( Prince Society ). 

! Higgeson, Vee England Plantation, Mass, Hist, Coll, 151 series, vol. 1, p. 123. 
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Johnson ' notes a blue cross tattooed (* dyed very deep ") over the 
cheek-bones of the women. 
FACE PAINTING 

Face painting was common with both sexes, and among the 
men more especially when on war raids, Soot was commonly 
used for black, and red earth or the powdered bark of the pine 
tree for red. These were the more common colors. White, yel- 
low, and blue were also used. Waymouth* saw men with their 
bodies painted black and their faces black or red, some having 
stripes of excellent blue over their upper lip, nose, and chin, The 
eyebrows were sometimes painted white. 

The women painted their faces with various colors and in time of 
mourning with black.* They “painted their faces in the hollow 
of their eyes and nose with a shining black, out of which the tip of 
their nose appears very deformed, and their cheek bones being of 
a lighter swart black on which they have a blue cross dyed very 
deep.""* 

CLOTHING 

The breech-clout was worn by both sexes. It was made of the 
skin of various animals, dressed with or without the hair, Cham- 
plain saw the skin of the doe and seal used for this purpose. 
Archer" speaks of seal skin, Waymouth’ of beaver skin, and 
Brereton* of black tanned skin. Later a strip of European cloth a 
yard and a half long was used in place of the skin of an animal. A 
girdle of snake skin® or other material (Samoset's girdle was 
fringed) served to support the breech-clout, which passed between 
the legs of the wearer, its ends being joined to the belt or carned 
up before and behind between the body and the girdle, over which 
— Edward Johnson, A Zfitery ef. New England, London, 1654, p. 116. 

! Boger Williama, Ary into te Language of America, Coll. R. I Hist. Sot., vol, 
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they hung like an apron, “a flap before and a tail. behind.” It is 
probable that the apron mentioned by Williams, Brereton, and other 
writers was tlie broad end of the breech-clout hanging before. As 
a rulc the boys wore no-breech-clout until ten or twelve years of 
age, but the girls wore a “little apron” from their birth! The 
woman's breech-clout hung down a little longer behind than the 
man's.” 

Usually neither sex wore any other garment indoors,” and it was 
not uncommon in earlier days for both sexes to appear out of doors 
in this scanty dress, In Wood's time the women usually wore an 
additional short garment of skins or of European cloth wrapped 
like a blanket about their lions, reaching down to their knees, which 
they never put off in the company of Europeans. 

In addition to the breech-clout it was customary for the men, 
and sometimes for the boys, to wear close-fitting leggings of tanned 
deer skin! These were worn for warmth in cold weather, on dress 
occasions, and by hunters as a protection from brush and briers; 
Their lower ends were fastened within the moccasins” and their 
upper extremities were secured by straps to the girdle, which was 
sometimes ormámented with pendants or "set with forms of birds or 
beasts" The leggings were ornamented with designs in yellow, 
blue, and red." The women also sometimes wore leggings.’ 

Moccasins were made usually of moose skin, this leather being 
thick and durable, When moose skin could not be obtained, deer 
skin was substituted. Beautiful moccasins of white dressed skin 
embroidered with dyed moose hair were sometimes worn by the 
women, Such moccasins were worn at dances" and on other 
ceremonious occasions. 

Mantles or robes were made of the skins of the moose, deer, 
bear, beaver, otter, raccoon, fox, and squirrel, and were worn by 

! Williams, op. cit,, p. 105. 


* Champlain, op. cit., p. 85. 

V Willims, op. cit, p. 106. 
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both sexes. Beautiful cloaks were manufactured of the iridescent 
feathers of the wild turkey, '* woven with twine of their own mak- 
ing," ' so that nothing could be seen but feathers. These cloaks 
were usually the work of the old men but sometimes were made 
by the women for their children. 

When in the vicinity of Wellsflect harbor, Massachusetts, Cham- 
plain * saw robes woven of “ grass and hemp scarcely covering the 
body and coming down only to the thighs," These were probably 
identical with the silkgrass mantles of the southern Algonquians 
illustrated by John White in 1385,° 

A single skin of the moose, deer, or bear served for a man's 
robe. Moose skins were commonly dressed without the hair and 
were made “wondrous white."" Few examples of white-dressed 
buckskin have been preserved. A pair of old Algonquian mocca- 
sins of this material are in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, 
They are of a uniform milk white, and in texture resemble the finest 
chamois skin. Wien used as a mantle the white-dressed moose 
skin was ornamented near its edges with a border in color laid on 
with size ‘in form like lace set on by a tailor, and some they stripe 
in size with works of several fashions very curious according to the 
several fantasies of the workmen wherein they strive to excel one 
another"! Verrazano saw a similarly ornamented robe upon an 
Indian whom he met in southern New England in 1524.2 The 
colors used were evidently red, blue, and yellow.’ The Nascapee 
and Montagnais to the north of the St Lawrence at the present time 
ornament the borders of their deer-skin robes and coats with elab- 
orate ancient patterns in these colors, laid on with a size made of 
fish roe, a pointed bone serving instead of a brush, Examples of 
this modern work may bê seen in the larger museums. Similar 

I Morton, op. cit, p. igt 

3 Williams, op. cit, p. roy. 

3 Josselyn, op. cit, p. 73. 

* Om, cit, p. 85, 
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designs in bead-work upon the borders of the cloth coats of the 
Penobscot and Micmac chiefs are survivals of the ancient New 
England decoration. These bead-work designs are also similar to 
the painted designs of the north. Certain decorative motifs in these 
borders are persistent throughout a large portion of the great Algon- 
quian area. 

Deer-skin mantles were dressed with or without the hair, and 
a perfect tail greatly enhanced their value, In winter the hair was 
worn innermost,’ Those especially prepared for summer wear were 
dressed usually without the hair. These garments were fastened 
at the shoulders with leather. They were thrown over one or both 
shoulders and brought usually under one arm.* When traveling 
they were also secured at the waist with a belt. This belt was 
sometimes hollow and served as a receptacle for parched corn, the 
usual food for a journey,” 

The common method of wearing a mantle left one arm exposed. 
In cold weather this arm was usually covered with a * deepe furr'd 
cat [lynx] skin like a long large muffe which hee shifts to that arm 
which lieth most exposed to the winde." * 

One of the Indians who, with Samoset, visited the Pilgrims, 
wore a “wild cat's skin or such like on one ann, "* not carried han g- 
ing over the arm as some have supposed, 

Nearly one hundred years previous to the arrival of the Pilgrims 
Verrazano also saw skins of the bay lynx worn as arm coverings 
by the Indians of southern New England. 

Morrell, in his poem on New England, written in 1623, writes 
that “an otter skin their right arms doth keep warm.” Levett 
evidently saw beaver skins used in pairs as detached sleeves," 
Waymouth says some of the mantles “had sleeves, most had none." 
He does not make it clear, however, whether they were attached to 
the mantle or formed separate articles of clothing. The Nascapee 
Пен, Ира de the Coat af Maine, Maw Hist. Call., 3d serisi vol. vin 
x cte op. cit, p. 123. 
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and Montagnais and the neighboring Eskimo wore coats fitted with 
sleeves, and it is possible that the eastern Maine Indians may have 
had such garments in prehistoric times, but there is hardly enough 
evidence to warrant the assumption. 

The men wore at the girdle a pouch of dressed skin containing 
fire-making implements! A pipe and tobacco were also carried in 
the pouch, which was sometimes suspended from the neck The 
women's robes were longer and fuller than those of the men, In- 
stead of one deer or bear skin two were sewed atfull length. These 
garments were so long as to drag on the ground "like a great 
ladies train.""* For want of better clothing the poorer classes 
sometimes used grass or the leaves of trees." This practice does 
not seem to have been common. During the first trading expedi- 
tion of the Pilgrims the Indian women sold their robes “from their 
backs, and tied boughs about them, but with great shamefastnesse."** 


HEADDRESS 

Eagie or turkey feathers were worn in the hair. A headdress 
of upright feathers was also worn, which was probably similar to 
those common among many modern tribes, It was likea coronet,' 
broadwise like a fan? or like a turkey-cock's train." 

A curious head ornament of colored deer hair was warn, similar 
to those common among certain western tribes during the century 
just past. The western examples are fastened to the scalp-lock 
and cross the head from front to back, the dyed hair of which they 
are made being longer im [ront and standing upright. Gookin” 
describes those of New England as *' deer shuts made in the fashion 
of a cock's comb dyed red and crossing their heads like a half 
тооп." Waymouth refers to them as a" kind of coronet . . . 
made very cunningly of a substance like stiff hair colored red, 

i Brereton, op. сї, рь 91. 

C Williams, ор. сйї., рр. $$, 198. 

2 Morton, op: cil,, p. 144- 
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broad and more than a handful in depth," The skin of a black 
hawk was highly prized as a headdress. White feathered bird 
skins, a fox's tail, or a rattlesnake skin were also used, Head- 
bands decorated with wampum and other beads were not uncom- 
mon, 
ORNAMENTS IX GENERAL 

Bracelets, necklaces, and head-bands were common, especially 
among the women. Mrs Rawlandson saw a necklace of human 
fingers." Ear pendants of copper were worn at an early period. 
Pendants in the form of birds, beasts, and fishes, carved from bone, 
shell, anid stone, were worn in the ears; also the brilliant skin of the 
humming bird. Verrazano," in 1524, saw many plates of wrought 
copper, Archer saw a piece of copper a foot in length and half as 
wide, used as a breast-plate, Brereton,' in 1602, saw a * great store 
of copper, some very red, some of a paler color [brass]. None of 
them but have chains, earrings or collars of this metal. .. . Their 
chains are many hollow pieces cemented together, each piece of the 
bigness of one of our reeds, a finger in length, ten or twelve of 
them together on a string which they wear about their necks. 
Their collars they wear about their bodies like bandoliers, a hand- 
ful broad, all hollow pieces like the other but somewhat shorter, 
four hundred pieces in a collar, very fine and evenly set together." 

From archeological data we learn that native copper ornaments 
were used to a limited extent by the New England Indians, though 
they were probably never common. European copper and brass 
were acquired at a very early date and skilfully worked into tubular 
beads and other ornaments. At the time of Gosnold's voyage 
(1602) ornaments of these metals were so common among the 
southern New England natives that they offered to the explorers 
their " fairest collars and charms for a knife or such like trifle: 
Beads, plates, and triangular arrowpoints of copper and brass simi- 
lar to those seen by Brereton and other writers have been taken 
from graves and village sites and may be seen in both public and 
private collections. | 
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Both discoidal and tubular beads of shell were used in New 
England at an early date, but they were probably rare and highly 
prized in prehistoric days. Champlain saw shell beads used in em- 
broidery and also as ornaments for the hair. Weymouth mentions 
bracelets of little round white bone strung together on a leather 
string. Bracelets of small shell beads were also found by the 
Pilgrims on the skeleton of a child at Cape Cod. 

The New England Indians could have found little difficulty in 
making and perforating the discoidal beads with primitive tools. 
Perforating the larger tubular beads must have been difficult, but not 
beyond the ability of the primitive artisan. 

There seems to be little evidence that the smaller tubular shell 
beads of the variety generally known as wampum were made to any 
extent by the New England Indians previous to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. After receiving awls from European 
traders the Narragansetts and Pequots were able to produce it in 
considerable quantity, and these tribes grew '' rich and potent " by 
its manufacture, Prior to 1627 there seems to have been very 
little wampum among the New England tribes, its use being confined 
to“ ye sachems and some spetiall persons that wore a litle of it 
for ornament.”' This harmonizes with what we have already 
learned of shell beads from the early explorers. 

During the visit of the Dutch te Plymouth, in 1627, they sold 
to the English şo" worth of wampum to barter with the Indians 
for furs and other commodities. It was two years before this 
small quantity was disposed of. The demand, however, steadily in- 
creased, and as it became known among the inland tribes the Eng- 
lish could with difficulty obtain enough to supply the demand * for 
many years together.” ‘' Neither did the English of this planta- 
tion, or any other in ye land, till now that they had knowledge of 
it from ye Dutch so much as know what it was, much less yt it 
was a comoditie of that worth and valew. But after it grue thus 
to be a comoditie in these parts, these Indians fell into it allso and 
to learne how to make it; for ye Narigansets doe geather ye shells 
of which y" make it from their shors. And it has now contin- 
ued a current comoditie aboute this 20 years.""* The purple por- 

C Bradford, Hisery af Plymouth Plantation, Boston, 1898, p. 282. 
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tion of the quahog shell (Venus mercenaria) was used for making 
the colored variety of wampum. 

Much of the later white wampum seems to have been made 
from the white part of the same shell. The columella of the peri- 
winkle was also used for making the white variety. The beads are 
cylindrical and are perforated lengthwise. They average less than 
one-fourth of an inch in length by about one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. The color of the dark variety varies from a uniform 
purplish black to a light purple, interveined with white lines and 
bars, The greater part of the wampum of Indian manufacture was 
made by the Narragansetts. The Dutch and the Swedes of the 
middle states from a very early date manufactured large quantities, 
and as late as 1844 it was made and sold by them to the Indian 
traders of the west. ' 

Besides its use as currency, wampum was woven into garters, 
belts, bracelets, collars, ear pendants, neck ornaments, head bands, 
etc. lt was used for ornamenting bags, wallets, and various articles 
of dress. The wampum belt, woven of purple and white beads in 
symbolic figures, served as an inviolable and sacred pledge which 
guaranteed messages, promises, and treaties. 

Mrs Rawlandson* mentions an Indian woman who wore a 
“kersey coat covered with girdles of wampum from the loins up- 
ward. Her arms from her elbows to her hands were covered with 
bracelets; there were handfuls of necklaces about her neck.” One 
of King Philip's belts, curiously wrought with “black and white 
wampum in various figures and flowers and pictures of many birds 
and beasts," was nine inches broad and when hung about Captain 
Church's shoulders reached to his ankles. Philip wore two other 
belts, one with two flags upon the back which hung from his head, 
the other with a star upon the end being hung from his breast.’ 
When Philip visited Boston he wore a coat and leggings set with 
wampum “in pleasant wild works" and a broad belt of the same.‘ 

Peamony Mumme OF ARCHÆOLOGY AND ETHKOLOGY, 
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THE SPLAYED OR SO-CALLED "CASCO FOOT" IN 
THE FILIPINO 


By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


In the American Anthropologist for April-June, 1904, there 
appears an article by Dr George A. Skinner under the title * Casco 
Foot in the Filipino.” In connection therewith | wish to present a 
few facts. 

I have repeatedly seen the abnormal foot development in ques- 
tion among all the unshod people whom I have visited in the islands, 
and publish herewith (plate xxxiu) illustrations from various 
groups of them which show the peculiarity. The photographs 
were made before Dr Skinners article was read, and only three, 
the bottoms of feet a, d, re, were taken to illustrate the abnor- 
mal. The facts I present are mainly those that I had collected 
before reading Dr Skinner's article. They were not gathered for 
the purpose of refuting his thesis and conclusions, which are as 
follow : 

“The constant use of the toes in the work [that of propelling 
the casco by throwing the human body forward with the weight 
against a pole, resting its lower end on the river bed] leads to a 
peculiar and very great development of the feet. . . . Опе 
must consider that feet of this formation are an attempt on the part 
of nature to adapt these people to their occupation” (that of poling 
the casco); and, ' hence it appears to be an occupation develop- 
ment and not hereditary.” 

There is an Igorot man in Bontoc pueblo, in the province of 
Lepanto-Bontoc, Luzon, whose great toe on one foot is turned at 
an obtuse angle from its normal position; the extent of this ex- 
treme splaying may be better understood by noting that the great 
toes shown in the accompanying illustrations are turned simply at 
acute angles from the normal. I quote from notes made in 1903, 
in Bontoc pueblo, a town of mountain people : 

$99 
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"Twenty percent of the adults have abnormal feet. The most com- 
mon and the most striking abnormality is that known a5 _fd-wing, it is an 
inturning of the great toe. @-wing occurs in all stages, from the slight- 
est spreading to that approximating forty-five degrees.’ It was found 
widely scattered among the barefoot mountain tribes of northern Luzon. 
The people say it i$ due to mountain climbing, and their explanation is 
probahly correct, as the great toe is used much as is a claw in securing a 
footing on the slippery, steep trails during the rainy season. —JF-twümr 
occurs quite as commonly with women as with men. This deformity oc- 
curs in one or both feet, generally in both if at all. An enlargement of 
the basal joint of the great toe, probably a bunion, is also comparatively 
It is not improbable that it is often caused by stone bruises, 
as such are of frequent occurrence ; they are sometimes very serious, dis- 
abling a person many days at a time.” 

This bunion deformity is shown in plate xxxii, a. 

Not one percent of the Bontoc people have ever seen the ocean, 
or any water navigation, and none of the people of Lepanto- Bontoc 
province, or, indeed, of any of the Igorot provinces, have any form 
of water transportation; so water transportation has in no way been 
the cause of their splayed feet. 

In March of the year 1903, during a residence among the Bon- 
toc Igorot people, one of them, a servant of ours, received such an 
injury to the basal joint of his great toe from a rock in the trail 
that he was unable to stand on his feet for ten days. The inflamed 
wound finally broke and considerable pus ran from it. The in- 
jured man immediately moved from the town in which we were 
then living, and I have not seen him since: but he and others in 
the town said that his great toe would probably be spread somewhat 
from the others in a short time. 

Some of the coastwise people say that the splaying of their feet 
is frequently caused by tree-climbing —a reasonable explanation, 
as they climb cocoanut trees by walking up them with their great 
toes and the tips of one or two of their smaller toes thrust in small 
notches cut im the trunk. "The majority, however, maintain that 
they have no knowledge of the cause of the inturning toes, except 
that it is due to working, This refers to all kinds of work, but 
> Whe cate of extreme splaying mentioned in the last paragraph had not been dit- 
covered when this note was made, 
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especially to their various forms of agriculture; it means simply 
that splaying is due to being much on one's bare feet while toiling, 

Some people who rides horses, as, for instance, the Sulu Moros 
of the Jolo archipelago and the Lanao Moros in the vicinity of Lake 
Lanaoin Mindanao, have 
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curately the effect of the 
casco on the feet of its 
human propellers; but 
not being satisfied with 
my own cursory investigation in one place, I sent two clerks — 
Tagalog men of Manila—to study at the same hour the two most 
important water-ways of Manila, namely the Pasig river and the 
Binondo canal. Thirty-one cascos were examined, averaging six 
bugadores, or human propellers, each, making a total of 186 men, 
Of these there were only three whose toes were spread even as 
much as shown in figure 22, &. Those similiar to the one shown 
in e of the same figure were not counted, since they are so common 
in Manila as to have been considered by the two observers not as 
deformed but as natural feet. 

Everywhere in Manila there are men and women with splayed 
feet who have never worked on cascos. Three women in Manila, 
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whom I have just met on the street and with 
whom I have spoken, have toes that turn it- 
ward greatly, and none of them could give a 
reason for the abnormality. 

I dó not believe that this peculiar foot is 
hereditary, I have never seen it in children 
under nine or ten years of age, and many 
inquiries have failed to reveal babes or small 
children with inturning toes. 

Not only-are splayed feet common in the 
Philippines, but they seem to have been found 
sufficiently common elsewhere in the Orient to 
have been noted by men of science. 1 quote 
Deniker! to this effect : 

" We cannot enlarge on the exterior charac- 
ters: . . . on the more or less diverging big toe 
which is remarked among the majority of peoples 
of India, Indo-China and the insular world de- 
pendent on Asia, from Sumatra to Japan," etc. 

Figure 22, a, 5, c, shows three pairs of feet 
of the Sakai people of Malay peninsula — a 
wild mountain people who partake of the 
characteristics of the Negrito and the Malay. 
Two are much splayed, while the other might 
easily become so,* 

From the foregoing facts it would appear 
that splayed feet, similar to those observed 
among the bugadores in the Philippines, are 
found over a large part of the area covered by 
men who possess to a greater or lesser degree 
the blood of an ancestral Asiatic people who 
may be called the Primitive Malayans, These 


! Deniker, 74e. acer of. Man, London, 1900, pp. 94- 
95. 

8 Journal Antkr. Inu GF Brit, and [reland, vol. 
XXXI, pp. 142-152, 1902 ; ** Some Anthropolegical Results 
of the Skeat Expedition to the Malay Peninsula,'' by Laurence 
H. Duckworth. 
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modern peoples occupy not simply the territory spoken of by Den- 
iker, but they are also well spread over the Pacific area. 

It appears from instances cited in this paper that the abnormality 
may be due to a definite injury to the basal joint of the toes, but 
is most often due to such constant activity as gradually and usually 
unconsciously spreads or turns the toes inward, These facts 
agree with Dr Skinner's conclusion that the splayed foot is not due 
to heredity ; but they do not agree with his opinion that it is the 
result of the particular occupation of poling the casco, and there is 
no evidence to show that it is ' an attempt on the part of nature to 
adapt these people to their occupation,” 

It is believed that there is a tendency among the various off- 
spring of the Primitive Malayans toward splaying of tlie feet. 
This is probably due to a weakness of the basal joints of the toes, 
coupled with the fact that the toes are naturally in, or very near, a 
straight line with the inside of the foot, rather than inclined toward 
the outer side, The feet of Chinamen in the Philippine islands, who 
do as much toiling, barefoot, as the Filipinos, do not appear to be 
splayed, 1 fail to find any with the toes inturning at their bases ; 
there are many with the great toe somewhat separated from the 
others, but this spreading I believe is likely the result of unshod feet 
that constantly bear the body of a hard-toiling pedestrian. Since the 
natural position of Filipino toes is as stated, special habitual efforts, 
such as walking up-hill, over rough or slipping ground, or with the 
weight against a casco pole, or horse-back riding with Moro stirrups, 
would tend to produce the particular foot under discussion, provided 
the tendency to weakness of the basal joints prevails, When we 
see that this abnormality occurs commonly, though not hereditarily, 
among mer spread over such an extended area and following such 
varied pursuits as those of mountain pedestrians, agricultural 
laborers, coastwise tree-climbers, horsemen, and rivermen, the safest 
conclusion to draw regarding its origin seems to be that it is the 
result of various causes, most of which further or accentuate a 
natural tendency, and that it is not the result of any one occupation, 
that, for instance, of propelling the casco, 

Тик ETHNOLOGICAL SURRY rog THE PhHiLIiPFINE GLANDS, 

MANILA, May 57, doc. 
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Washington Matthews, soldier, surgeon, anthropologist, poet, 
was born in Killiney, county Dublin, Ireland, July 17, 1843, and 
died in Washington, D. C., April 29, 1905, in his sixty-second year, 

Killiney, the little village in which Dr Matthews first saw the 
light, is one of the prettiest suburbs of Dublin, a few miles south 
from the city, with the blue waters of the bay in front and the 
blue mountains of Wicklow behind. It is locally noted for its 
ancient rumed church, dating back to the sixth century, and for its 
gray stoned cromlech, the “ Druids’ Judgment Seat,” linking the 
present to the dim prehistoric past. In a letter written shortly 
before the end, he says of the old home place: ‘' In Ireland, resi- 
dences with grounds around them usually have proper names, a 
custom which, in America, prevails more in the south than in the 
north. The house I was born in, still standing ten years ago, was 
named Glenalua (Gleann-a-luaighe), or * Valley. of Lead.' There 
was à lead mine near there in the ancient days. It was exhausted 
years ago, but they still occasionally find small fragments of lead 
ore when quarrying around Killiney." 

Dr Nicholas Blayney Matthews, father of the subject of our 
notice, was himself a leading physician and university graduate in 
medicine, With that admiration for free government which makes 
every lrishman half an American, he named the boy Washington. 
While the child was still in infancy, the mother, formerly Miss 
Anna Burke, died, and the father, finding the old walks lonely 
without the companion of his love, closed up his affairs at home 
and came to America in 1347, bringing his two motherless boys 
with him. After a short residence in Wisconsin, then a territory, 
he returned with his children to Ireland, where they remained 
about three years before coming out again to this country, this 
time to settle in Dubuque, Iowa. Here the boy grew up, having 
his first education in the common schools, and at seventeen began 
the study of medicine under his father, with a course of lectures at 
the medical department of the University of lowa, from which he 
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received the degree of M.D., May 28, 1864, in his twenty-first 

The civil war being then in progress, Dr Matthews at once 
volunteered for service, and was assigned to duty as acting assistant 
surgeon at Rock Island, Illinois, looking after the Confederate 
prisoners in the government hospital at that place. He remained 
here until mustered out at the close of the war in May, 1565, when 
he was immediately appointed to the regular army and received 
an assignment as post surgeon at Fort Union, Montana. Here he 
first came in close contact with Indians, whom thenceforth he made 
a life study, at a time when they were still wild and unsubdued. 

His subsequent assignments, as given in the army records, are 
as follow : Post surgeon, Fort Berthold, N. D., 1865-66; in the 
field with General Terry's expedition, Dakota, 1567 ; at Fort Ste- 
venson, N; D., 1867-68; post surgeon, Fort Rice, N. D., 1869- 
70; post surgeon, Fort Buford, N. D., 1870-72; post surgeon, 
David's Island, New York harbor, November to December, 1872; 
post surgeon, Willet’s Point, New York harbor, December, 1872 
to May, 1873; post surgeon, Fort Wood, New York harbor, to 
June, 1873; post surgeon, Fort Sullivan, Maine, to November, 
1873 ; post surgeon, David's Island, New York harbor, to Novem- 
ber, 1874 ; at Fort Hamilton and Fort Wood, New York harbor, 
April, 1875; ordered to Department of California, April 23, 1875; 
Alcatraz island, San Francisco harbor, Cal, June, 1875 to April, 
1876; post surgeon, Camp Independence, Cal., to July 10, 1877 ; 
in the field with expedition against Nez Perce Indians, July to Octo- 
ber, 1877; in the field with expedition against Bannock Indians, 
1878; at Camp Bidwell, Cal., to June 30, 1880; ordered to the 
Department of the Missouri, September 7, 1880; post surgeon, 
Fort Wingate, N. Mex., October, 1880 to April, 1884 ; Army 
Medical Museum, Washington City, 1884-90; Fort Wingate, N. 
Mex, (second assignment), 1890-94; retired for disability con- 
tracted in line of duty, September 29,1895. He was commissioned 
as assistant surgeon in 1868; as captain and assistant surgeon in 
1871 ; and as major and surgeon in 1889. 

On his first assignment to. duty on the upper Missouri in 1865, 
Dr Matthews at once became deeply interested in the native tribes 
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of that region and soon began the study of the allied Hidatsa 
(Minitari), Arikara, and Mandan, in the vicinity of Fort Berthold, 
with whom he remained in close touch for much of the next six 
years. He brought to this study all the sympathetic enthusiasm 
of a young man and the exact method of a trained scholar with 
such good result that he mastered the Hidatsa language — we use 
the word mastered with its full significance — so. that, when under 
the disheartening misfortune of the entire destruction of all his 
manuscript notes and his library by the burning of his quarters at 
Fort Buford in 1871, he was able to rewnte from his inner knowl- 
edge the “Grammar and Dictionary of the Hidatsa’ and the 
“ Hidatsa (Minnetaree) English Dictionary,” which remain to-day 
the monument and authority on this language. A second and ampli- 
fied revision of these works was issued bythe U. S. Geological 
and Geographical Survey in 1877 under the tithe “ Ethnography 
and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians.” It was characterized at 
the time by a competent authority as the most important memoir 
on our aboriginal languages that had appeared since the great 
Dakota dictionary of Riggs, twenty-six years before. 

In 1877 Dr Matthews married Miss Caroline Wotherspoon, 
daughter of Dr A. S. Wotherspoon, U.S. Army. In the years 
thenecforward, whether on the remote frontier or in eastern cities, 
she was ever his closest companion, his most helpful and interested 
assistant, his best inspiration, and his tender nurse at the end. 

In 1880, at the suggestion of Major J, W. Powell, director of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, he was transferred to duty at Fort 
Wingate, N..Mex., in the Navaho country, where he remained four 
years, with a second assignment of four years more in 1890-94. 
Here, a thousand miles removed from the distractions of civilization, 
all his spare time and energy, apart from his duties as post surgeon, 
were given to the study of the great Navaho tribe, at that period 
uncontaminated heathens, as he himself has happily expressed it. 
The greater part of this work, of which the first fruits were given to 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, waa entirely a labor of love, 
at his own personal expense, involving the hiring and usually the 
feeding of Indian informants and interpreters, with frequent horse- 
back journeys over a difficult country to witness ceremonies, 
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identify sites, or collect plants, The results were a marvelous 
revelation, His “Mountain Chant " and “Prayer of a Navaho 
Shaman " awakened the scientific world to the possibilities of Indian 
myth and ritual, and created an interest in the subject which has 
never slackened. His technologic studies in the same field, as 
embodied in his papers on Navaho weaving and silverwork, and 
his botanic and medical studies, chiefly still in manuscript, are of 
equal importance and alike bear the stamp of careful exactness. 
The promise held out by his earlier papers has been amply E 
by his later and larger works, '" Navaho Legends," published as 
memoir of the American Folk-Lore Society in. 1897, and " The 
Night Chant,” published as a memoir of the American Museum of 
Natural History in 1902. 

OF his Navaho studies it has been well written ; "The char- 
acteristics of his work as an ethnologist are patience, thoroughiness, 
and safety. He does not imagine, but stops with what he knows, 
and it is safe to be said that his work will stand practicaily final 
for the specialty he undertook. Detail students may yet add to 
our specific knowledge, for his pet tribe will last a long time, but 
the last generic authority on the Navaho will be, as it is now, 
Washington Matthews.” 

For a term of about six years, 1884-1890, he was on duty at 
the Army Medical Museum in Washington, during which period 
he gave special attention to the study of craniology and anthro- 
pometry, subjects at that time hardly considered by American 
science, Within the same period also he made two important 
investigating expeditions to the Southwest. The first of these was 
undertaken in the fall of 1884, under the auspices of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, to the Navaho country, where by previous 
arrangement with the priests he was privileged to witness the 
whole secret nte of the Night Chant. The other, in 1887, was in 
connection with archeologic investigations in the Salt river valley 
of Arizona, under the auspices of the Hemenway Southwestern 
Archeological Expedition. His medical and anatomic writings, 
chiefly during this time, include a study of consumption among 
Indians, several notable papers on methods of cranial measure- 
ment, and a monograph on “Human Bones of the Hemenway 
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A specimen in the British Museum! is decorated with carving 
covered with gold on the back only, the front being entirely plain. 
In one respect, however, this is the most perfect of the four; the 
finger-loops still remain bound on near the lower end. But there 
is nothing to indicate that similar loops were originally attached to 
the three specimens in the Italian museums. 

The atlatl in Berlin belongs to a type different from those to 
which 1 have referred, 

VThe late Dr Hjalmar Stolpe described and figured this specimen in colors in 
Internationals: Archioa far Etinegraphie, vol. IM, 1890, р. 234. The length of the 
specimen ia given as 506 mm. ; with of upper end, 33 mm. ; of the lower end, 23 mm. 

FLORENCE, ITALY, 

April, 1905. 
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Collection,” published as a memoir of the National Academy of 
sciences in 1893. In the summer of 1886 he took an opportunity 
to revisit the places of his childhood in the old land across the sea. 
In the summer of 1888 he was one of the three physicians se- 
lected ta attend General Sheridan, lieutenant. general of the army, 
in his last illness. His associates were Dr Robert O'Reilly, now 
surgeon general, and Dr H. C. Yarrow, both of Washington, 

In 1892, while serving his second assignment at Fort Wingate, 
he was stricken by the insidious disease which eventually caused 
his death, Two years later, when it was evident that his day of 
active service was past, he was recalled to Washington, On Sep- 
tember 29, 1895, in accordance with the verdict of an examining 
board, he was retired for disability. 

The disease slowly progressed, but although for several years 
before the end came he was an almost total physical wreck, unable 
to go about alone, cut off from conversation, frequently suffering 
intense agony, and with no hope of recovery, yet he kept his mind 
clear and his heart brave and warm to the last, and some of his 
best and most monumental work was. produced during weeks of 
pain when he was scarcely able to move without assistance, At 
last the strength of what was once a magnificent frame was utterly 
sapped. While writing at his desk he attempted to rise unaided, 
but the effort was too great. He fell to the floor, sustaining such 
injury that medical science was powerless to help, and his life 
passed away a few weeks later. He was buried as a soldier at 
Arlington where rest his oldtime friends and associates, Sheridan, 
Mallery, Bourke, Coues, and Powell. He is survived by his wife, 
by. several relatives in Iowa, and by his father's sister in Ireland. 

Dr Matthews took an active interest in scientific things and 
was a member of the American Anthropological Association, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, American 
Climatological Association, Association of American Anatomists, 
Anthropological Society of Washington, Philosophical Society of 
Washington, National Geographic Society, American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, Chicago Folk-Lore Society,and Torrey Botanical Club, He 
served as vice-president of the Chicago Folk-Lore Society in 1894, 
and as president of the American Folk-Lore Society in 1896, In 
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1888 he received the degree of LL.D. from his own university in 
recognition of his philologic work. Besides a fluent knowledge 
of Hidatsa and a good acquaintance with Navaho, he had at com- 
mand both German and Spanish, while his English was always a 
model of literary style, He was an expert botanist, a skilful mathe- 
matician, and an artist of some ability in oil colors. Those familiar 
with his Indian ritual interpretations and with his sometimes con- 
cealed identity knew him for a poet even without the proof offered 
by the following little gem written at Gloucester, Mass, a short 
time before his death : 
THE CONTRAST! 
Dark days around the Gloucester moors 
Have come again, 
With wirils that wall and misti that trail 
O'er land and sen ; 
Dut darker days are in my soul, 
Sad is my lot, 
Deipalr and pain are with me here — 
Alice ia net. 


Bright days around the Gloucester moors 
Are now with me ; 

Citar is the sky and fuir the land 
And calm the sea. 

The days within my soo! are bright, 
And life is dear ; 

For, shining like the sun's own light, 
Alice is here. 


Dark days around the Gloucester moors 
Have come again. 

With northeast gales and slanting sails, 
And drifting rain. 

Sad are the echoes in my soul 
As breakers’ moan, Е 

And like the rain my teardrope fall — 
Alice is gone. 

Dr Matthews was a prolific writer, and besides the more impor- 
tant works already mentioned, was the author of a large number of 
shorter papers, ethnologic, medical, and general, without counting 

Printed by courtesy of. Mr Charles F, Lummis, editor of Ont Fert, Los Angeles, 
Cal, im which magazine (May, 1905) the verses, together with the accompanying recent 
portrait of Dr Matthews, first appeared. 
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numerous reviews and notes in the journals in which he was most 
interested. He left a large body of undigested manuscript material, 
relating chiefly to the Navaho, Modoc, and Paiute, which is now 
in possession of the University of California. 

The world knows and will increasingly appreciate the scholar, 
but only those who were near to him can understand the rare 
personality of the man, Physically, mentally, and morally, Wash- 
ington Matthews was of the highest type of manhood, Of fine 
physique and soldierly bearing, with a strong and well-modulated 
voice, carrying perhaps just a little roll to make it all the more 
musical, he was one to attract the attention of any audience and 
hold it to the close. His thought was always well ordered, and the 
expression so gracefully chosen that each word fitted to its purpose 
as perfectly as the pieces of an Italian mosaic. By a faculty 
mingled sympathy and command he won the confidence of the 
Indian and the knowledge of his secrets, while by virtue of that 
spiritual vision which was his Keltic inheritance, he was able to 
look into the soul of primitive things and interpret their meaning as 
few others have dene. He had a deep sense of the physician's 
mission in the relief of human suffering. With a modesty that 
shrank from publicity and despised notoriety, he was without jeal- 
ousy and rejoiced always in the successful reputation of others. 
One of his last utterances in life was an expression of pleasure at a 
merited testimonial to a fellow worker. Of sensitive honor and 
high courage, he was at all times immediate and unsparing in de- 
nunciation of anything that savored of cowardice or dishonesty. 
His humor was keen, without the sting of Sarcasm, and so spon- 
taneous that even his serious discourse was often lightened by the 
play of fancy, 

And now, though the golden bowl be broken, not yet shall the 
silver cord be loosed that held us in affection to one of whom it 
can be said in full measure — 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mis'd іп him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This sas a man !** 


J. M. 
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Матајо [АБ] (Гата. 
Antár, Soe, Май, vol Ml, p. 
139-140, Wash., 1855. | 


The cubature ol the skull. [ Abstract. ] 


( Jbid., p. 171-172. ] 


Mythic dry-paintings of the Navajos. 


(Am. Nafuralíst, vol, XIX, p. 931- 
939, Phila, Oct. 1885.) 


The origin of the Ute A Navajo 


myth, (Am. Antignarian, tol, Vil, 
p. 271-274, Chicago, Sept. 1885.) 


AM. ANTH., X. 8. 7-35 


13. On composite photography as applied 


14- 


15. 


* 18. 


« Eg. 


21. 


21. 


ta craniology, by J. 5, Billmgs ; and 
on measuring the cubic capacity of 
skulls, by Washington Matthews. 
Read April 22, 1885. — (Mem. Var. 
dead. Se, wol m, pt o, 03th 
mem., p 103-116, 16 pl, Wash., 
1885. ) 


On a new craniophore for use in mak- 


ing composite photographs of akulli 
By John 5. Billings and Washing- 
ton Matthews. Read Nov. 12, 1885. 
(Jhid., vol, rt, pt. z, 14th meme, 
p. 117-119, 4: pl, Wush., 1586.) 


Apparatus for tracing arthogonal pro- 


jections of the skull in the U. 5. 
Army Medical Museum. ( J. Anal, 
amd Páyriól,, vol, XXt, p. 43-45, 
tpl., Edinb., 1586, ] 


An apparatus for determining the angle 


of torsion of the humeraa. (Jóia, 
p 536-535.) 


Navajo names for planta. (Am. Not 


uralix, vol. XX, р. 767—777. Phila, 
Sept. 15886, ] 


Some delties and demons of the Nav- 


ajos (Дый, p. B41-Bso, Oct. 


1886. ) 


The mountain chant: A Navajo cere- 


mony. (fifth dmm. Жеў. Hur. 
Ethnol., p. 3790-467, pl. 10-15, 
Wash, 1887.) 


The study of consumption among the 


Indians. (V. ¥. Med. J., July 30, 
1887. | 


The prayer of а Navajo shaman, 


(m. Anthropol, vol. 1, p. 149- 
170, Wash., Ape. 1888.) 


A further contribution to the study of 


consumption among the Indians. 
(Trent. Am,  Climatal. Aun, 
[ Washington meeting, Sept. 18-20, 
1888], p. 135-155, Phila., 1385, ) 
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23. Two Mandan chief. (fm, sinri- 
guaran, vol. X, p. 269-272, 2 pl., 
Chicago, Sept. 1888.) 

24. Navajo gumbling songs (Am. An- 
ikrepol., vol. 1, p. 1-19, Wash., 
Jan. 1885.) 

25. Nogoilpi, the pambler: a Navajo 
myth, (fam, Felt Lore, vol. tt, 
p» 89-94, Beat. asd N. Y., Apr.— 
June, 1889.) 

26. The Inca bonc and formations 
among the ancient Arizonians. (fm. 
Anthropol, vol. Tf p. 337-345, 
Wash., Oct. 1889. ) 

27. The gentile system of the Navajo In- 
diana  (.J Am. Fuli-Lere, vol. 
їп, p. 89-110, Bost. and N, Y., 
Apr.—Júme, 1890.) 

28, The Catlin collection of Indian palnt- 
ings (Ret. US. Nar, Min, 1890. 
p. 593-610, pl 130-140, Wash., 
1892.) 

29. Meaning of the word "Ariki," 
(Am. Anthropol, vol. v, p. 35-36, 
Wash, Jin, 1892.) 

jo. A study in butts amd tips. 
345-350, Oct. 1892.) 

31. Homan bones of the Hemenway col- 
lection in the U. S. Army Medical 
Museum. (Mya, Nar Arad, Scb, 
vol vi, 7th mem., p. 139-286, 57 
pl. Wash, 1893.) 

32. Navajo dye stuffs (Smithson, Rep, 
Sor, p. 613-615, Wash., 1591. ) 

33. The basket drum. (Am, Anthropol, 
wol. Vi, p. 202-208, Wah, Apr. 


{ thie. р. 


1804. ) 
34 Some illustrations of the connection 
between yib шый ceremony 


35. Songs of sequence of the Navajos. 
(/- Ат. Кый. Lore, жой. Yii, p. 185- 
194, Bost. and N. Y., July-Sept. 
1894. ) 
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36. Me, Taylor. (dm. Antiguarian, vol. 


xvit, p. 294, Chicago, 1895.) 


* 37. A vigil of the gods—a Navajo cere- 


mony, (der. Amibrogol,, vol. IX, 
р. 50-57, Wash., Feb, 1896.) 

38. се of the Navajos, (Land of 
Sumsáter, vol, Y, p. 197-301, 1 pl, 
Los Angeles, Oct, 1856.) 

39 ln memoriam : John Gregory Hourke. 
(Science, NM, Y., Dec. 4, 1896.) 

40, Navaho legends, {Arm dm. Foih- 
Lort Soc. vol. ¥, Bost. and N. Y. 
1897; viii, 299 p., map, 7 pl., $°.) 

41. The study of ceremony. (J. m. 
FE fore, wol X, р. 259-263, 
Boit and N. Y,, Oct.-Dec. 1897.) 

42. lchtihyophobia, (hm, vol x!, p. 
105-112, Apr.-June, 1398.) 

43. Use of rubber bags in. gauging cranial 
capacity. (Am. Anthropol, "vol 
XI, p. 171-176, Wash,, June 1598. ) 

44. Serpent worship among the Narajos. 
(Lami of Sunshine, vol. ix, p. 228- 
235, Los Angeles, Oct, 1598.) 

45. Some sacred objects of the Navajo 
ik (Archia far, ӘЛЕ отт 
Ali'm, World's Col, Expos, p. 227- 
247,.5 pl., Chicago, 1898.) 

46. The study of ethics among the lower 
races. — ( J. Ат. Folb-Lore, vol 
х, р. 1-9, Bost. and N, Y., Jan.- 
Mar. 1899.) 

47. Seeking the lost Adam [mine], 
(Land of Sunshine, vol. X, p. 113- 
125, Los Angeles, Feb. 1899, ) 

48. The cities of he dead. (JHE, vol 
XH, p. 313—221, Mar. 185a.) 

49 A two-ficed Navaho blinke (Am. 
Anthropol, т. &, vol, 11, р. 638- 
4a, T pl, N. Y. Oct-Dec, 1900. 1 

50, Navaho night chant. (7. dm. Folk 
Lure, vol Xv, p. 13-19, 2 pl, 
Eost. and N. V., Jan-Mar. 1901.) 

51. The treatment of ailing gods. (ibid. 
p. 20-25.) 


iM MEMORIAM: WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 


52. A Navaho initiation. (Lana ef Sun- 
shins, vol. XV, 353-350, Los An- 
geles, Norv. 1901, ) 

$3. The earth lodge in art. (de An- 
threpal,, n. &, vol, TV, p. 1-12, 1c 
pl., N. Y., Ian.-Mar. 1902. ), 

54. Myths of gestation. and parturition, 
(Jd, p. 737-742, Oct-Dec. 
1902.) 

55. The night chant, a Navaho ceremony. 


(Mem. Am. Mus Nat. His, An- 


thropology, vol, V; N. Y., 1902, 
avi, 332 pp», 5 pl.) 
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56. Was willow bark smoked by Indians? 
(а, vol. Y, p. 170, Lancaster, 
Pa., Jun. -Mar. 1903. ] 

57. The Naraho yellow dye. (/tid., vol. 
VI, p. 194, Jan.-Mar. 1964. ) 

58. The contrast [In verme] (Ош 
Нег, vol xxi, p. 304-305, Los 
Angeles, May, 1905.) 

59. [Various articles on lndian miannets 
and custome am] on the Navaho 
tribe, in о Датаны of the /п- 
din; in press for the Bureau of 


SOME MORE ABOUT VIRGINIA NAMES 
By WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER 


In regard to Mr William R, Gerard's last article, in the AMER- 
ican ANTHROPOLOGIST for April-June, 1905, written in answer to 
mine in the issue for October-December, 1904, 1 here reiterate the 
statements in my former essay, I cannot, owing to the limited space 
at my disposal in this final word, heed all his allegations and mis- 
takes, so will call attention to only a few, which will give some 
indication of the character of the remainder. 

In the first name, Winmek, discussed by Mr Gerard, he makes 
eight blunders: (1) In rejecting Trumbull's derivation. (2) Both 
Smith and Archer call it Point Wysau£, or Wranocke, as a rule 
rather than the contrary. (3) Archer never called it “Careless 
point.” (4) Careless point was on the opposite side of the river. 
(5) He does not quote Archer correctly, who says (Smith, p. li): 
"We crossed over the water to a sharpe point, which is a parte of 
Winauk (1. е., under that jurisdiction] on Salisbury syde (this 1 
call careless point)."" “Salisbury side" was the south side of James 
river, while Wynauk was on the north or “ Popham side." (6) His 
remarks as to dialect and the quotation from Trumbull in the foot- 
note are erroneous, as if the Powhatan and Massachusett did not 
belong to the same language. (7) Wean-vhée can be used without 
the preposition -wf or -i/, as many place-names show. (8) No In- 
dian would have called the place Hiwackh, ‘sassafras’ or ‘sweet 
wood, without a locative of some sort, as Algonquian nomencla- 
ture requires. 

Chickahominy. — Mr Gerard cannot find a single reference to a 
town called * Tskikéhamen.* * The verb could not be used in this 
form as a place name, because it does not imply a fixed location. 
It would be as appropriate to apply to a place the English verb “ to 


I Maororguerick waa the first town an the river visited by Smith, bot not named on 
his map, lor. Meyacoriz ol the map is not the «ame town. The proof of this js very 


ай 


positive. 
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sweep." My notes, made more than ten years ago, when I wrote 
the results of my study of “Chickahominy,” show that I rejected 
this verb, along with others, in a better application, viz., Zschtk- 
ham-aney-os, ‘they sweep the path,’ which I thought at the time 
might allude to their warlike habits when on a trail, for the words 
“lustie and daring people" were applied to the Indians of the river 
collectively, not to the inhabitants of any one town.' 

Werowacemaco, — Mr Gerard greatly confuses the derivation of 
this name. He does not accept Strachey's* and Trumbull's inter- 
pretation, ‘a king's house,’ but says it means ‘fertile land,' and adds 
some remarkable information which is inapplicable. He does not 
believe in searching the Natick for the meaning of Powhatan names, 
but goes there for his altered IezuauoAhkonwu£ (Cotton) ; Weenauoh- 
Коти (Eliot) = tweenan-ohte-nink, ‘where the land is fat, rich, 
good," which he gives as the cognate of Werewacomace, which it is 
not, in root, prefix, suffix, or anything else. The termination -mué 
is the third person singular of the present conditional passive, ‘when 
or where a thing is,' —a termination of common use by Eliot, who 
also gives matohkomuk (= mat-ohke-muk), * where the land is lean, 
poor,’ thus proving the etymology.” Comaco appears in several 
Powhatan names, and is the cognate of the Natick долай = Narr. 
commocÉ, 'a house, 'a place enclosed.'* He further remarks: 
“ The name fora native ruler among the Virginians, variously written 
wirdans, werotwance, wereance, and wyreawner, means ‘he is nch.” 
This also is contrary to fact, as likewise is the statement that it is 
from the same stem as wrrvaw, as it really comes from another verb 
found in (Narr.) waméntakick, ‘wise men,' ‘ counsellors,’ (Lenape) 
wewidtank, ‘the learned" or ' the wise,” whence (Lenape) wewddnsu 
(= Powhatan weréwense), ‘he is wise.’ Smith remarks (p. 377): 
for rejecting the verb were: (0) Strachey has it in cord dice, 
î lo sweep,’ which led me to believe that he never recognized any sounds in the word 
frede, belonging to Caichadominy, (2) Tiede is à root formed by onomatopcria to rep- 
resent the action of a harsh. instrument in. rubbing up dust or dirt, likewise the hair of 
animals and the scales of fish. 

?The name was probably translated for him by Kemps, the Indian who gave him 
most of his Powhatan mumes, 

t Eliot's constructive forms are mostly omitted from Trumbull's Mariet Dictionary, 

¿Tn a note Mr Gerard says: '! H'rnomin, "the grape, means * prolific. fruit," '' 
whereas it really means * vine berry.’ 
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" But this word Werowance, which we call and construe for a king, 
is a common word, whereby they call commanders." Thus we 
have Herewacomace, ‘the king's house." ! 

Pocokiguara, Poweokicora,— Algonquian names of places and 
objects are all descriptive and admit of no ambiguity or inference ; 
yet Mr Gerard's translation of this term as “it is brayed,' when 
modified by nothing, is decidedly ambiguous, as it does not inform 
us what was 'brayed,’ hence such a translation might refer to almost 
anything except “milk made of walnuts," to which the name was 
actually applied. My interpretation supplied the missing link, as it 
furnished an etymology descriptive of how the “milk was “made 
of broken shells, skins, or bodies,” leaving nothing for supposition, 
The second element, -Aiguara or -Aicora = (Natick) -Aegédnte, 
(Lenape) -tackeney or -hocguina, is from a root of common use 
meaning ‘to cover,’ ‘to clothe,’ as ‘skin,’ ‘body,’ "shell," ‘ husk,’ 
‘scales’ (of fish), etc.; hence the “ milk" was "made of broken or 
pounded shells.""? 

Moeébanneu. — There are insurmountable objections to Mr Ger- 
ard's etymology and translation (‘he eats bones ') of this term. 
First, Algonquian substantives in the plural must have their verbs in 
the plural, Second, the word for * bone” in all Algonquian dialects 
is classed as an inanimate noun, hence it could not be used with the 
Algonquian verb ‘to eat’ something animate, which in the Lenape 
has the form mokoan ‘to eat’; mohoew ‘he cats': mokowak ‘they 
eat’ In the same dialect, things inanimate have their plural in 
ail, (Natick) -ash, hence ‘ they eat bones ' would be rendered inani. 
mately mutzowab wechganall which Eliot (Zeph., 111, 3) gives us 
correctly, and in the inanimate form méechuog svusonash, * they 


'Mr Gerard does not quote Smith correctly, It was not Wrromtcomaco that waa 
in breadih two mites, but the water | Partons bay ). Smith (p. 21) writes: ** org 
dcommace їй vpon salt water ia bredth two myles, and an [the river] keepeth his course 
without any tarrying.* 

! Heckewelder ( story, p. 194) gives us the best account. of the procesa: “They 
pound the nuts in n block or mortar, pouring a little warm water on them, and gradually 
a litthe more as they become dry, until at last, there. ia sufficient quantity of water, во 
that by stirring up the pounded nuts the broken shells separate from the liquor, which 
from the pounded kernels aume the appearance of milk, If the broken shells do not 
freely separate by swimming on the top or sinking to the bottom, the- liquor is strained 
through a clean cloth, before it is put into the ketile."" 
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gnaw (eat) bones." So Zeisberger could not by any possibility 
have written moikannen for mohowak wochganall, for the combina- 
tion would have been grammatically wrong. The radical -4an, in 
Cree and other dialects, when coalesced with the verb indicates some- 
thing made of bone. My etymology describes the traits of a ‘ wolf’ 
dog, as noted by many visitors to Indian villages, viz: moékannen = 
(Natick) maii-fonaen, (Nart.) mou-tanew, ‘he cries or mourns by 
night,’ from mai * he cries,' '* he mourns,' aborden or nobanrio, ' by 
night ' or ‘in the night,’ as in composition the prefix is discarded." 
The correctness of this etymology, no matter how “ extraordinary" 
it may seem to Mr Gerard, is substantiated by the adverbial termi- 
nation w, which does not belong to the verb, for that is already in 
the third person singular, but to the adverb that governs the verb. 
To quote Mr Gerard: “ All this is simple, and of so very elemen- 
tary a character that it did not occur to me to furnish an analysis of 
the word ' Moe&ananu ' in my article.” 

Mr Gerard's article indicates his lack of critical analysis of the 
Algonquian language, and he is so hasty in his conclusions that his 
etymologies are rendered worthless, This is conspicuously shown 
by his statement: “In Narragansett, by incorporating the word 
atiaku ‘deer’ we have modtiakwen, ‘ he eats deer,’ and, by chang- 
ing the intransitive to a verbal adjective sufhix we have moattokwus, 
' deer eater, a name for the black wolf, called also deer wolf." 
Now, the Narragansett word * moattógus? a black wolf” is simply 
from mdr ‘black,’ and natrógus ба woll'; nattógussues *wolves/' 
ie, "they seek their prey,’ which describes their chief character- 
istic. Therefore there is nothing whatever in the name indicating 
‘eating " or ‘a deer,” consequently there can be no such changes in 
grammar as he asserts. 

Wunnauanounuck. — He says further; "What may be stated 
as absolutely certain is that zwwmmaw does not mean 'hollow ves- 
sel ' and that arounan does not mean *! to carry." " 

Consulting Roger Williaias' Key, we find : ** Wienauanotnuc£, 
a shallop. — Wunnasaneuuuckquese, a skiff. Obs: Although them- 
Eliot almost always writes it ‘cwrhenasd* (3d pers. sing: ), his bones. 


E See Zeisberger s Grammar for * one might," ete, 
3 Compare móarkug, *black snake," in same chapter. 
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selves have neither, yet they give them such names, which in their 
language signifieth carrying vessels.” Can this translation by 
Williams be ignored, when we learn that wannane is a ‘shallow 
vessel,’ like a ‘tray’ or ‘dish, and that -anonman = (Natick) 
Ronunañi * he carries or bears,’ &óunuk * when it carries' as a car- 
паре or anything that bears burdens ? 

 leould extend my observations on Mr Gerard's article, but 
" why multiply examples ? ''! 

SAG HARBOR, 
New Youre. 

! Mr Gerard's remarks on the grammar of the language are seemingly his own ideas, 
and are not based an any authority an the subject. For instance, under Айбан тратта 
heis contradicted by Elion who has (Job, xxx1, 2) nanetauikadt wursmor * the moon is 
bright, shining '; wepows metre (Cotton) * the sun shines," and so we can have anog£us 
whet *he appears ahining.' His remarks under other words are equally erroneous. 
He seemingly does not hesitate to make any change in any notation, whether it be 
Williams’, Eliot's, or Zeisberger’s, Brintan's remarks will apply : *« Zeisberger showed 
the Delaware as it actually was spoken, though perhaps not as acientific linguists think it 
ought to have been spoken," 
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Neolithic Dew-ponds and Caitle-ways. By ARTHUR JOHN HURRARD, 
M.D., and Grorce Humaro, F.S.A. With filustrations. Lon- 
don; Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 8°, vii-+ 69 pp. 

General Pitt-Rivers, Mr E. H. Willett, Canon Greenwell, and others 
have made us acquainted with the numerous earthworks on the Sussex 
Downs. The most notable of these works is that of Cissbury, some three 
or four miles north of Worthing. The Cissbury Ring, roughly oval in 
shape, enclosing an area of Go acres, was thought by the early writers to 
be of Roman origin, but Col. A. H- Lane Fox (General Pitt-Rivers) 
proved it to be the work of the neolithic inhabitants of Britain. 

The Cissbury embankments, pierced at intervals by openings, suggest 
the earthworks of our own mound-builders. The inner embankment Is 
the larger, and rises go feet above the ditch that separates it from the 
outer. 

These hill fortifications generally cover the most elevated points of 
the Downs, those at Chanctonbury, a short distance north of Cissbury, 
being Boo feet above sea-level, The magnitude of the works implies a 
considerable population and a settlement covering a time period of no 
mean length. ‘The question, therefore, of water supply for such high 
elevations is one of moment. The Messrs Hubbard, in an attractive 
little volume, have attempted to solve this problem. 

Some distance below the Cissbury Ring, and on opposite sides of the 
summit, are two artificial depressions — one at present dry, the other (on 
the north) filled with water. The authors call them ‘* dew-ponds."’ 
The mode of construction and thermodynamics of a dew-pond are best 
described in the authors’ own words; 

“There is still in this country at least one wandering gang of men 
(analogous to the medieval bands of bell-founders, masons, etc.) who 
will construct for the modern farmer a pond which, in any situation in a 
sufficiently dry soil, will always contain water, more in the heat of sum- 
mer than during the winter rains. ‘This water is not derived from springs 
or rainfall, and is speedily lost if even the smallest rivulet is allowed to 
flow into the pond. The gang of dew-pond makers commence opera- 
tions by hollowing out the earth for a space far in excess of the apparent 
requirements of the proposed pond. They then quickly cover the whole 
of the hollow with a coating of dry straw. The straw in its turn is cov- 
ered by a layer of well-chosen, finely-puddled clay, and the upper surface 
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of the clay is then closely strewn with stones. Care has to be taken that 
the margin of the straw is effectively protected by cay. The pond will 
gradually become filled with water, the more rapidly the larger it is, even 
though no rain may fall. 

' И зисһ а structure is situated on the summit of à Down, during the 
warmth of a summer day the earth will have stored a considerable amount 
of heat, while the pond, protected from this heat by the non-conductivity 
of the straw, is at the same time chilled by the process of evaporation 
from the puddled clay, ‘The consequence is that during the night the 
moisture of the comparatively warm air is condensed on the surface of the 
cold clay. As the condensation during the night is in excess of the 
evaporation during the day, the pond becomes, might by night, gradually 
filled. 

‘The dew-pond will cease to attract the dew if the layer of straw 
should get wet, as it then becomes of the same temperature as the sur- 
rounding earth, and ceases to act as a nan-conductor of heat. This 
CONT always occurs if a spring is allowed to flaw into the pond, or 

f the layer of clay is pierced," 

The dried up dew-pond already mentioned bears a definite relation 
to the neolithic settlement at Cissbury. ‘The origin of both, therefore, 
may be presumed to date from the same epoch, a presumption confirmed 
by the B that the dew-pond in question "appears to be thoroughly 
fortified by a surrounding ditch and earthen wall, precisely similar to, 
though on a lesser scale than the great prehistoric earthworks on the top 
of the Downs," | 

Two roadways, roughly parallel and in places deeply cut, lead from 
the eastern entrance down to the dew-pond on the north. ‘These are 
called **cartle-ways,'"" and form another link in the chain of evidence 
tending to prove that the earthworks and dew-ponds are contemporary. 
Another bit of evidence is that remains of a « dwelling "' similar to those 
within the Ring are sometimes: found adjacent to a dew-pond, These 
so-called dwelling sites marked by gentle depressions in the surface of the 
ground are, however, primarily the sites of ancient pits sunk in neolithic 
times to depths of from 1 5 to 30 feet through the chalk in search of seams 
of Hint suitable for the manufacture of implements; As soon as flint of 
the desired quality was reached, side chambers and horizontal connecting 
galleries were opened for the further exploitation of the flint nodules. 
Similar works are found at Grime's Graves near Brandon, Suffolk, and at 
Spiennes, Belgium. Pits, chambers. and galleries have long since been 
filed by débris of one sort and another, and possibly may have been 
utilized from time to time as habitations. 

There is a dew-pond still full of water near Chanctonbury Ring. It 
is surrounded by protecting earthworks within which are the remains of a 
so-called ‘* dwelling '’ or ‘* watch-house.’’ ‘The latter is evidently the 
site of a shaft sunk for the purpose of exploiting flint from the Chalk. 
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Part II of the book treats of Maumbury Rings and Maiden Castle, 
both near Dorchester. ‘The Maumbury earthwork ‘appears to us to 
differ entirely in purpose from the ordinary neolithic hill settlements with 
which it is certainly contemporary." Its orientation was carefully deter- 
mined and found to coincide accurately with that of Stonehenge, It is 
in all probability a prototype of the great stone structure erected on Salis- 
bury Plain and suggests the practice of sun worship in the neolithic period. 

There are no dew-ponds at Maumbury Rings, but there is one within 
the ramparts at Maiden Castle. The area enclosed by the Rings at 
Maiden Castle is from 4o to 5o acres in extent, "The enclosure is pro- 
tected by a series of great embankments, even now so tà 6o feet high ; 
and the “maze of stupendous earthworks by which the entrance is 
guarded bafiles description. '' 

Part If] deals with “ cattletracks,"" a term employed to indicate 
the routes selected by the herds in contradistinction to the term ** cattle- 
ways," used in the sense òf roads built by man for the use of his cattle. 

Two.of the most important systems of cattle-tracks are at Ogbury 
Camp near Stonehenge and at Figsbury Ring between Salisbury and 
Stockbridge. At Ogbury Camp the cattle-tracks are connected with 
dew-ponds, as was the case at Cissbury and Chanctonbury. 

Much emphasis is placed on the value of domestic herds to these 
neolithic settlers and the necessity of protecting their flocks as well as 
themselves from wild beasts and other enemies. The illustrations are all 
half-tones from excellent photographs and serve their purpose admirably. 


have been of material assistance to the general reader in obtaining a 

proper conception of the extent and meaning of the neolithic hill settle 

ments and their relations to the so-called dew-ponds and cattle-ways. 
GrgoRGE GRANT MACCURDY. 


Antrobometria Militare,  Ripotro Livi. 'Two volumes, 47, with atlas. 
Rome: Preso il Giornale Medico del Regio E Sercito, 1896, 1908. 
The first volume of the valuable work by Dr Livi on milítary anthro- 

pometry in Italy, which appeared with an atlas in 1896, has just been fol- 
lowed with a second volume, devoted more particularly to data of a demo- 
graphic and biologic character. Volume I deals with the stature, color 
of the eyes and hair, cephalic index, and the facial characters of Italian 
conscripts, chiefly from a racial point of view ; while the second volume 
is devoted to the consideration of stature, weight, thoracic circumference, 
etc., more from the standpoint of. physiology and hygiene. 
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The data on which the entire work is constructed were obtained by mili- 
tary medical examiners and are based on the examination of 290,355 re- 
cruits throughout Italy, of the classes from 1859 to 1863. In the author's 
investigations it was found, and is clearly shown, that physically the pop- 
ulation of Italy is by no means homogeneous, but that it differs radically 
in the northern and southern parts of the peninsula, while the central 
provinces exhibit stages more or less transitional. ‘The northern, and 
particularly the northeastern portions of the country — Venetia, for exam- 
ple — have a population of relatively higher stature, with higher cephalic 
index, and a relatively greater proportion of blonds than the southern 
provinces, Sicily and Sardinia, whose people are short and dark, with a 
tendency to dolichocephaly. 

The highest average statures аге: Venetia, 166.6 ; Tuscany, 165.6 ; 
Liguria 165.5; Lombardy, 165.3 cm. ; the lowest: Sardinia, 161.9; 
Basilicata, 162.6; Calabria, 161.1: Sicily, 163.5 cm. The cephalic 
index, which in the northern provinces ranges from 82.3 to 85.9, is in 
Puglia 79.8; in Sicily, 79.6; in Calabria, 78.4: and in Sardinia only 
77:5. The percentage of blond-haired individuals ranges from 12.6 in 
Venetia to 7.2 in Emilia, in the north ; but is only 5 percent in Sicily, 
3.8 in Calabria, and 1.7 in Sardinia. On the whole the people of north- 
ern Italy are shown by the data to be allied to the Alpine and other 
northern races of whites (very probably including, in Venetia at least, 
the Slavs), while the southern Italians, the Sicilians, and the Sardinians 
belong chiefly to the Iberic or Mediterranean type. 

The size of the chest, determined by the thoracic circumference, was 
found to differ widely; but in so percent of the subjects examined it 
ranged between 84 and 88cm. The largest average chest is found in the 
northern, the smallest in the southern Provinces, particularly in Calabria 
and Sardinia. Large stature in general was found to be associated with 
more ample thorax ; but the increase in the size of the chest is inferior to 
the increase in stature. It should here be mentioned that the relation 
between the thoracic circumference, e, and the stature, s[(e x тоо)/г], 
is incorrectly termed by the author ‘thoracic index. Like “cephalic 
index,'' *"nasal índex,'' and * orbital index," the term thoracic 
index" should be restricted to an expression of the relations of measure. 
ments (preferably the bilateral and antero-posterior diameters) of the 
thorax, the part of the body indicated by the name; and in fact the term 
has already been employed for such relations, The index of Dr Livi is 

To return to the results obtained by the author, it is found that the 
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weight of more than 40 percent of the subjects ranged from 47 to 62 kg. 
(126 to 137 lbs.), and here again the average was higher in the northern 
than in the southern provinces. The average weight increased with 
stature, but the relative proportion (grams per cm., or, as the author 
expresses it, 100% tr/s) diminishes slowly with increase in height. 
Excepting those whose stature falls below 167 cm., the weight of the 
American soldier, according to Gould's statistics, exceeds that of the 

Among the various professions and trades, students and butchers 
attain the preatest average stature and weight, while barbers and tailors 
are the smallest. For many interesting details of a similar character the 
work itself must be consulted. 

During the period of military service there is an increase in stature 
and weight, particularly in those who through malnutrition had been 
retarded in these directions; consequently from a physical point of view 
military service is beneficial. 

A chapter of the second volume is devoted to the consideration of the 
diseases of soldiers and their distribution, geographically and profes- 
sionally, 

Dr Lívi's work exhibits a vast amount of labor brought to a success- 
ful issue. The volumes are illumined with numerous diagrams, a valuable 
aid to the text. Both Dr Livi and the military authorities who have 
supported and encouraged him may be assured of a full and general 
appreciation of this service in the cause of anthropology. 

A. HEDLICKA, 
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[Nora —Authors, especially (hose whose articles appear in journals and other 
serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending direct to De A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 


Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S, An, reprints or copies of much studies as they may desire 
to have noticed in these pages, — Ebrroa.] 


GENERAL (^0 dernalía, ol o three cases pom 

Alsberg má Dese are regarded by B. as rudiments o 

Vou. B D m. Gu f episterrurmi of the lower vertehrates, 
Рети München, 1 XXxv, 1r18- | Beddoe (].) A method of estimating 
122.) Discusses the ано whether skull-capazity from |] measures. 
there does nol exist a coincidence or a (J. Anthr. Та, , 1904, XXXIV, 
relationship. between (he phylogenetic 266-283.) Discusses briefly various 
stage of evolution in an organ and в methods and adds "new proofs?! with 


ipare of less pronounced disnosition in re modification of author's pr 
the same to morbid changes, between 1 


es Of measurements of | ay ag 
the changes run through in the course of mano-Briton, Vedida, Negro, 
 tvolution and certain so- Australian skulls. Bears 377-203 п ly 


yylogenetic 
ed ''patholegícal phenomena," or ta article by Prof, Pearson in icm 
^ diseuses,'* Dr A. considers the ribs, in criticism af ee 


the vermiform appendis in glan Dr) Weber FPícilgitte und 
and gland.like organs, anomalies of re- gil Pe d. (Corr.-BL d. Deuts- 


BER 


Ges £ мор Milnchen, 1904, 
ooh $1-52,) Noteson arrow 
Andree (H.) Korzer Rückblick auf Rich. and poisoned arrows in. Aala. Indo- 
ard Andres literarische TAHtigkeit, ( Glo- mesa (Año, Malay: 


Malaccans, ete, 
bus, Brnschwg., 1905, Lxxxvii, 145.) 5. рен (О; rinoco- Amasonias ; xg 
Lists, with brief notes, chief publica- со Сајарай Goajiros, etc. ), A 
tions, 1860-1904, which covered such (Fast A » pygmies, Congo ae 
ieee siping meee | быа se Sake pin b a 
| pie, antiro , BL ape | wide-spread constituent. V etable 

parallels, deluge myths, folk-lore, votive wns are obtained from ЖА, МС 

| (К) ва del nos, mntiaris, AE Amencan pot- 

Ant bon | Wee cene a commission Sua Are curar, toad-polson, polson from 
pour l'at bution du prix Broca, corpses, ete. [np oí Akira spider. 

1004. eae (IL Soc. te de Paris, Polson is employed. 


ue d Y. 580-550. Prize divided Е. : 
between MM, nd i Roy's Etude ad ^1 p prive cul 


na ME 
end M^ Demos sents (Paris, tgo) 1904, ХҮП, 243-21 Discusses ** the 
Demonet s MS. Recherche car ' 

үт general lack of dif ty ране mental 


activities." In primitive life religión 

Barchieli (A) Variasioni del margine aod science, music, poetry and dance, 
llo sterno umano c loro sig- myth and history, fashion and ethics, 

(Mon. Zool Tml, (соб, "Ppexsr to us inextricably interwoven, 

XY, с: 2 pl) Gives resulis of yet, when we consider that all vestiges of 
хт, SEE, ol tés sternums of. adults similar forms of p ht have not усі 
and a few embryos The fuberrnía eps disappesred from oor civilization, we can 
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see how these phenomena may fall into 
un orderly array, Dr B. notes the sai- 
ciation between traditional etiquette and 
ethical feeling (7. j., sense of propriety, 
religious т food ARA 
styles of i in modern life and com- 


тез them with analogous phenomena | 
itive life (taboos, education, | 


ritual, decorative art, ele. j, The resis 
tance to change is ely due to emo- 
tional sources, ad 2 'imitive cul- 
ture emotional ass are the 
prevailing type. In civilization reuson- 
| a ine to modify activitics Һа no 
as value, Ua “we Sone re 
model, iho 3 serious emotional resis- 
lance, any of the fundamental lines of 
thought and action which are determined 
by our early education, and which form 
the subconscious basis of all our activi- 
ties.’ “The loss of conservatism accom- 
panying the substitution, in the | 
af primitive culture to civilization, of 
intellectual for emotional associations, 
does not affect seriously the mass of sub- 
conscious activities and modes of thought 
ел more by imitation than by educa- 


—— The history of anthropology.  (Sci- 
ence, N. V., 1904, M. &, XX, £$13-524.) 
Address ot St Louis, Sept., 1904. Dis- 

cusses !'the general canilitions of scien- 
tifre tie thought that ns given rise to 


anthropelogy,'' —the ] sci- 





ence of today is distinct in pe nd 
nd rae e ay ative ant 

ogy of the ttha f the early y v 
the roth century. About the middle of 
the last century the begim 2 
pology were laid from th re distinct points 


of view — historical, cascos, geo- 
graphical | Darwin, Spencer, Tylor, Bas- 
tian, ind, — Elomentargedanken, 
“ Cultarbrille," ett j. "The linguistic 
aspect was discussed kf Steinthal, the 
Уе "ads set Maa 9 the metric 
mé of k-psychol 
felt the е of Sicinthal and pind 
AS y of Wundt, Baldwin, Tarde, 
IL Somatology owea much to Ны: 
ley, Wiedersheim, Galton, and Pearman, 
—the last two have deve | the 
methods of the quantitative study of the 
the feld ef man, The research ror 
the anthropologist is of some im- 
and detailed archeological and 
ethnological studies have reacted upon 
the thearles of anthropology. — Anihro- 


pology is now becoming ol greal value in 
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the general system of our culture and 
education, particularly in enabling us tó 
see our origins and re objectively 
our own work. 


Brower (C. DeW.) Collection and 


servation of antiquities for the beet af 
the public, (Rec. of Past, Wash,, өз, 
IY, $7-50.) Cites examples of valuab 
relicá hidden away in attics, bureaus, 
etc, amd inaccessihle to students Argues 
for the better | ation and exhibition 
of ihese, preferably in. museums. 


Buschan (G.) Cultur und Gehirn, (Corr.- 


BI: d. Deutschen (Gres. £ Anthrop., 1904, 
XXXV, 127-133. ] Sce d mericetn dnrÀAro- 
godegiat, 1905, NM, 5&, VIL S rid qus 
paper, in extended form, h 

Cullur und Grhirn (Wiesbaden, 9 , 1995) 
in the series of monogra 
Grenafragen dei Naren: me, Sales: 
irbenis. 


Cartailhac ( E.) gyro eru o 


historiques. а корр gie, Paria, 
чы XV,359-3 ] Résumé and 

da E Ch. Buttin on 
yos. RS Li) gues Préhislorigues ei Ir 
rm de P lade E. the Arrue Same. 
nennt lor 1903. compares the pre- 
historic disc- rings found at Combes, pear 


Chambéry, in 1533, with the steel disc- 
rings now used as s only by the 
Akalis, a Sikh tribe of t Punjab. Car- 


tailhac thinks the camparison ive, 
but asks more evidence. Tu 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Proverbs in the 


: Some scientife commonp- 
П. Tl. (T. Amer. Folk- Lare, Blick bee, 
XVIL 268-278.) Nos. 206-450 of trite 
statements ol scientific facts and fancies 
by writers in various modern languages. 


Les recherches anthro- 
et la sociologie 

dk (Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de 

| 1904, V* 5. v, 591-500.) Dis- 
ware net of human aoe (коо: 
н ygeny ls not only a. logica 
consequence of the Darwinian theory but 






is also confirmed the results of 
historic by : RB mi qe 
(rare im. primitive times), palealithic 
| ire created. the hearth з), ve birth 
to sociability; nor а: 
Ir and nial ed 
ivigion of labor ; nomad becomes 
ig Btn ку, аре a Mes ‚ (аа dein 
of 


aj es r ha ween pre- 
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historic men and the savages of to-day, 
and the atavic regression of criminals in 
physical and psychical characters toward 
the condition of the lower races of man. 


ee A ) Mutter Erde. (А. s 

pw., , 1904, Wil 1-60. 

First two sections of extended discussion 
of mother earth dn ів folk- “thought, 
custom, mytbo , religion, ete, eipeci- 
ally the folk: ogy Aenean Greece 
and Rome. Earth is mother of men, 
from her they come forth as children, to 
her they return af death to be reborn. 
Begetting and birth belong with sowing 
and plant-growth.  *! Mother earth *! is 
the first met of all religions. The 
Athenian was of hit autechthany. 
Hellas abounded with traces of t 
earth-cult. Through Plato the world 
caught op something of Attic folk-belief, 

Fischer (W,) Ein cinfaches und pruk- 
tisches Verfahren fir Hand- und Fie: 
abdrücke auf Papier, (Con Bl. d. 
Deutschen Ges, f. . München, 
I9O4, XXXv, 49-50, | Brief account of 
a method of obtaining impressions of ihe 
hands and feet on. paper by means of а 
water-eolor solution. 


Frassetto (F.) A ti sulla scafocefalia 
patologica. үч Kom. di Antrop., 
1905, Xt, 195-210.) Gives resalts of 

ur scaphold cranks in. the 

a Museum of the Univer- 

adua, with brief. descriptions of 
such skulla in other collections | or 
pot һу other oe A уж 

able lography, a її, of 54 

tithes, including references to living 

hali The. facts 


observation of. 





бу кани itself in the early 
itary «yphilis may 
bé one of the ultimate causes of ihe 
hypervascularization duc to n lasta of 
the capillaries following irrit sic 


ач h | 
рш ats.) ss T known eases (27) 


t This anomaly is гим 


“period. Bibliography on titles, 





[*. 5. 7. 1905 
— In morte di Leopol nggi. 
(Tbid., 323—328.) Brief account of. life 


and scientific activities of the Italian 
anatomist-anthropologist with bibliog- 
raphy (74 titles) of writings, 1872-1899. 


Guibert (A.) Evolution mentale, son 


ra se lois. (Bull. dis dn Anthr, 
1904, Уе E, ¥, I 30. r 
OG. argues that when it has ado- 
und maturity the human under- 
standing i autonomous and does not 
wes e with the vanishing of the ma- 
jority of the sensorial perceptions, At 
its apogee it directs, controls, and utilizes 
The laws of mental evolution 
are: Heredity of understanding, ero- 
раке by progressive differemiation of 
ideas among themselves, evolution by 
a thee to the milieu, hierarchization 

ai of the understanding (slow 


Pie le Anía ies Z&hlens, 
тп (5) а кзн 


essens im Lichte der 

ieichenden Ethnologie, Corr. Rl. 
utschen Ge« f. Е Min- 

chen, 1904, XXXV, 133-134.) Touches 

on discontinuities jn numeration (Danish 
Фай | $0; French gwafre- 
timers, Bo), | igerconnting, the Hindu 
invention of cero, prehistoric sense for 
seem їп ornamentation, use of 

same 'Merecmetric form of buildings by 
widely separated peoples, Micronesian 
charts, ete. In the discussion Dr O ppert 
discussed at some length the invention of 


— ee Richt шыў 


neuere Methoden der 'Slkericunde. 
Thi, 42-43.) Thin address has 
peared in extended form as Ziele, Fiche 
Punkit und Muodin ier iiien 


Vilkerbunde ( Stuttgart, 1904, pp. 52). 


| Hales (Е. М.) Materials for the Ge. 


Soe coe of comparison. 
re ridge, mbr ak 2: 


tic forms in the race parallels that in the 


individual, а ie nitive methods 
аге and exclusion, — | 
in eee ui gradua- 


Horg ae Mine patination of flint im. 
Man, Lond, 1905, 6-7.) 
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Author concludes that, in certain une 
ments from Knowle (Wiltshire) the 
glaze la due to the operation of sand in 
running water, In Egypt stones are 
polished hy wind-driven sand. 


mm (5.), Lee ( A.), as Pearson (K.) 

eliminzry note on interracial charac: 
esa Parcels inman. (Bio- 
metrika, bridge, It, -355. 
"Trends E Mun M 347 39502 ] 
ing head, cephalic ard мацу, indices, 
orbital, cephalic and nasal indices of 
cranium, length and breadth of living 
head. The material is Nagada, Ben: 
pos Экеа Aing, ete. Authors 

t the anatomists' ** principle of 

compensation’ is quite fallacious, 
Kittredge (G, L.) Disenchantment by 
decapitation. {ji Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, 1905, XVII, 1-15.) Well. 
documented comparative study of a 
motif occurring in two Middle English 
romances, Jar Cerf of Carlisle and The 
Turk and Gawain, Whatever their 
dates. these romances preserve, in the 
matter of disenchantment, a naive and 
ancient superstition, which may fairly 
claim universa] currency, Gaelic, Welsh, 
Insh, Scotch, German, Austrian, Gipsy, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Breton, Armen: Arena 
and other a are 


Eolimann ) Neue E über 
das alte "m von der Abate: 
det Menschen, (Globus, sence, 
1005, LXXXVII, 140-148, 3 p oe 
cusses the Pithecanth ubois, 
mun of Neandertal and Krapina, — 
theories of Schwalbe, Klaatsch, Ginf. 
Irida- Ruggeri, etc., — pygmies and their 
place among the varieties of the human 
race, the anthropoids (gorilla fetus), etc. 
Prof. K. considers that the Neandertal 
man wis an ancestor of modern European 
man; the pygmies were the first form of 
the human race, since rramdormed, their 
high, well- ОКЫ ыр ич, skulls are arche. 
Lypul for muti. isa 
for him the man of Needed its Mamie an an 
offshoot of the large races. The same 
article ( with 7 fg. ) appears also in the 
CE ad. JDeuteAem — Gen А Anthr. 
(München), r9o5, XXXVI, 10-20, 
Lang (A.) Misgirings of an anth 
gist, (Man, Lond, 1905, 7-10.) 
merales IO *'fallaries"" сой» 
cerning the origin e nf totemism, 
particularly with reference to the Aus- 
tralian aborigines. 
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Layard [Nina F.) Further excavations 


оп а paleolithic айе in Ipswich, (J. 
Anthr, Inst, Lond, t904, XXXIV, 

310, 2 pl.) Describes excavations mace 
in October, 1903, in a pit in the brick- 
earth of Ipswich and the paleolithic im- 
plements diverse in form discovered 
there. They are probably due to **a 
post-glacial colo) of paleolithic men."' 


Newell (W. W.) The Passover ame of 


the Kid and an equivalent from New 
England. (]. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1905, XVIII, 33-45. ) Comparative study 
with tert of "Kid dò go" sa. 1800 
ri Salem, Mus. N, concludes that 
** indications point to a single old French 
root for lhe European song ** (e. 12-131 
century). The Jewish Passover song 
(song of the Kid) is only a translation 
of the ramdonnér, which has found itu 
way to parts of Africa, Asia, etc. 
Sopra le inserzioni dei muš- 
culi mtiini nella manó dell" nomo, 
(A. d. Soc. Rom, di Anthrop., 1906, 
XI, 217-227.) Gives results of observa- 
tion of the lombrical muscles of 153 
hands in 100 human bodies (adult, 
mostly Piedmontese) with references to 
the literature of the subject, Some of 
less: common observations are re- 
corded in detail, Abnormal lumbricals 
occurred in $0 percent of the cases and 


Were more uent in inen than in 
women. The third lumbrical ls most 
anomalous, Bibliography of 13 titles. 


Profesor Aurel von 
Тагои? on the arithmetical mean, 
a cate Cambridge, 1903, 11, 339— 
5.) ge рї von 'Tórük's paper in 
e efr. px А. ш. alr, tV, 
$00-288, an eration of his cranio- 
metric data of 2,000 Hungarian skulls 


—— Homogeneity and heterogeneity in 


collections of crania. 
Criticizes a S. Myers" 
Nagada ‘atid 
1003, 13. 


| Ibid., 345-347. ) 
ио of the 
other crania in Marg, 


Jahresbericht des General- 
secretirs, (Corr.-Bl. d. Deutschen Ges. 


L Anthrop., München, 1904, xxxv, 7= 


75. NL del notes "erras recent 
logical literature : 

{© ié.Kramberger, Núesch, Sa- 

lin), ду Жж Lischan, Abraham 

). Sematology and racial 

oor жс. akg get 

wW Retzius, 
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—— Zur Anthropologie des Seiki 
blattes. — (Ibid., ا‎ 1 ig) 
cusses the eral ануса го of ‘ihe 
erence ч pa form, etc., the 
ida. ае за оаа ma 
have been [reed from the duty of serving 
ás orgnns ol movement and support, — 
Tb à iit coin of Г upright walk is 
tbe mechanical ground for the special) 
haman structure al the shoulder-blade, 


Ranke (KEL) Da Gaus'sche Fehler- 
gestr und A Verall gemecinerungen 
durch Fechner und Pearson in ihrer 
ee ee logie, (Tbid., 
пачек p the bearing of 

w of error, dion d lts generaliza- 

para М Fechner and Penrson, for un: 
thrapology. Fixed orgnnic variation- 
i mrensurements minat 

cmd es echner's law. of distribu- 
tion (¿lose to Grauss's), — Otherwise the 
miatermi is not homogeneous or the saria- 
on hz been seriously interfered with, 


Sante (E) De gun der Zw 
dersogennanten Zwergvülker. ( Gip. 
= Hrichwz., 1905, LXXXVI, Tai 


125. Discusses the stature of dwaris | 


dwarf-like races ( African 
lis Mb Ж РМ! Ld r 
tos, ele.) The nos Semang amd 
Saksi, the Celebessn Taala, the Ved- 
das of Ceylon are hardly pygmics, Ref- 
erence to the ave stature, ete. , of Ihe 
m to which civilised explorers be- 
ee their ideas of pvgmism 
Pygmies are also ta bêe die 

ат Iram small-statured people. 


epe TA (A.] tre ra man’s 

ind destined to dom- 
bree cre Llus- 
trated by stedies of the brain of intel. 
lectual persans, of individual: of various 


races erm ol criminals. (orient 
پا ا ات‎ е of 


iotellectus] persoam, cetehto-cerebellar 
ratio, callosum race brains, criminal 
aT The brains of sane and intellect. 
y eminent persons give evidences of 
Sete aie superiority is surface canfig- 
complexity and area of certain 

cortical territories, ete. Sane criminals 
have po “ criminal cerebral character- 
isties The formation of an “American 
of the Aryan Race"! now going 

pr will lend to bigger and better brains. 


won den Steinen (K.) Die Baehrens 
der Textilmusxter für den geom 
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Stil der. Naturroólker. — (Corr.-Bl, d. 
Deutschen Ges. f. Anthrop,, München, 
1904, XXxv, 125-127.) Points out bow 
the forms of nature aid those of technique 
stimulate ihe artist formation-power ard 
thus '! molives ** La a large 
role in primitive: decorative art. Dmm 
(triangles and lozenges with central cross 
asa model, dur to the “тарона? disposi- 

tion, are fhe starti t for numerous 


examples of "symbolism among the 
Аааа indice. For he Norh Amer. 
ican Indian the triangle isa tent, for the 
Polynesian a shark's tooth, for the Xingu 


Indian the woman'"scorer. Explanations 
ate secondary interpretations. 


Toldt (C.) Weber s Gimer- und 
Formverhültnisse des Menschlichen Un- 
terkiefers. (ТЫЧ, Discusses 
and criticises Walki oll'& Der Unter- 
bir der Атто anal der 





Menschen ( Wi en, 1902) and Weid- 
enreich's Die Bildung des Arnmes in the 
Яап Ае Anzeiger for 1904, and 
gives results of radiographic investiga- 
Нова, The conclusion reached is that 
the human chin is a correlate of the whole 


structure of the hraill — a ar fea- 
ture of man as compared with ы с pipes 
animals, and not a regressional or 


HH ctr as would be the case 
Wf it ta be referred to a reduction of 
the teeth. 


Uhlenhath ( /7*) Ein neuer biologischer 


n: БЕ die Blulsverwandlscha ANE 
enschen und Aflengeschlecht. 
(Ibid, 114-118.) Discusses the use of 
serum-reactioni as a means of determin- 
ing TEH and résumés the chief facts 
(which he has confirmed) of Nuttall’s 
Alvod frmaunity and Blood Relationship 
(Cambridge, 1904). With the orang- 
utang, gorilla, and chimpanzés the reac- 
tion waè almost ass os with man; 
with the Crmacypéalé and Cerrepithect 
the result was weaker: with the New- 
World monkeys still weaker.: no com- 
Ушу му bb vd reaped e үр оса 
hier or tom Бе Йаа, тюр [гот 
The degree af e iced relationships of 
man and the apes is thus indicated. 


Volkov (Th). Les variations et- 


Пы X du med. (Bull Soc. d' oti: 
9, 1904, V* &, Y, 7420-725.) 
Bibliography, 89 titles, to monograph. 


Walkhoft И (Ө) Des Femur ез Menschen 
Anthropomorphen 


und der 3 in seiner 
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functionellen Gestalt. — (Corr.-Bl. 
Deutschen Gex C Anthrop.,, München, 


1904, ххху, 87-85... Given results of 
experiments the functional 
form of the femur in man and the anthro- 
poids, made with X-rays, etc. Details 
are given in the author's Das Fene de 
Aensehen und dre Anthrepamorphen in 
miner Fumbtienellen Gestalt ( Wiesbaden, 
19904. 
Witkownki (27) Die Bider und Bade- 
leben in fritherer Zeit. (Tbid., 190$, 
XXXVI Ip) Résumé of address before 
Wiesbaden Anthropological Society. 
The use of baths for purposes of cleanli- 
ness is comparatively new. Water was 
i o-maytbolg Cu PE tata. Tn 
rom is e ке. In 
nita orn canis their a = 
а. {һе civilized races, 
Babylon and Assyria. With the Jem 
springs were had high de social life, 
n Japan baths had a velopment, 
mn so in The ancient Greeks 


had DT river baths иис ао Бре 
Rome had ! baths, cura- 


reece fate Ring. 


EUROPE 


Anoutchine (A) L'archéologie en Rus- 
se (L logie, | 1904, xv, 


fram 
Contralblat fir Anthropologie for 1903. 


See American Аали, 1903, N. | 


&, V, $60. 
oo ae Reses humains pė- 
a de ee de Sun Barto- 


a Sarda ( L : 
гавора à igne. An: 
epale de ot ху, 3 AU 
E the ye Discusses th oric human 
ns (1 ae eod a number of banes 
of the face and cranium; with measure- 
ments, ctc.) discovered in 1430 by F. 
Orsoni. cave of San Bartolomeo 
Faris e Pares successive deposits indi- 
tience of man of the stone 

cre ен iron ages. The cranial 
remains resemble strikingly 
Mediterranean forms | Sardinian )_ 
Baudoin (M.) Debris d'une máchoire 
d'enfant trouvé sons un mégalilhe de 
Vendée (Bull. Soc. d Anthr. de Paris, 


1 v3, ¥, 570.) Note on the fi 
ment of the jaw of s child (5-6 ym) | 


— st 


Bonnet (—) Demons 
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found in 1904 under the megalith of the 
Champ de Savatole, Bernard, Vendée. 


préhistorique de  l'atlas 


——  Luxution 
surl'axi& (Ibid. 553-554.) Describes 


luxation indicated in a skeleton from a 
megalith in. Vendée, the e E on record, 
The luxation was caused by a falling 
block of stone, death being instuntannous, 


Bonnemére (1.) Les haches 
polies dans l'histoire jusqu'au X1X* siécle, 
(Ihid., 496-548, 3 ) Interesting, 
well- documented aile e treating of the 

of polished itane hatchets : Syn- 
onymy (''thunder-stones,'" ete. ), folk- 
lore (amnlets, falk-medicine, legends), 
reek Latin periods, Kenaissance 
(the text of Aldovandus De Cerawnia is 
given in detail, also Gerner and Mer- 
catus ), other writers briefly, from Shake- 
s own to close of 1Bth century, 
th e connection st pone stone hatchets 
with thunder, in lnlk-lare, is verv wide- 
spread. 


de rwr (А.) o н ра, 


di з BDeuropa 
LI aA ш i ye | le) j "Dé 
two cases (Apuliam aged 22, 
Neupolitan, 19] of | excessive 
development notleed in early life, marked 
at ry) in free-will prostitutes, 
Author suggests that prehistoric man may 


have been steatopypous. 
Bolk (L.) Répartition du blond et 
du de ye ba dans les Pays-Bas. (Ball. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V* £., Y, 


578-586, 3 ls map.) Based on per- 
examinations of 5,000 Dutch 
el children and data from 3,400 
ittonmnaires representing some 477,200 
ОО! children, y ju ve counted. Dr 
B. concludes that of 
Holland i no less шей! ы н 
Belgium or Englund. The principal ele- 
ment (¿omo Europea and ¿omo 
Alpines) occur in the proportion of 1: 2, 
the Alpine variety occu the south 
ly. Phe eta Potent type 
( Alpine) bie es croased with the Frisian 
( European) to produce a pecudo-alpine 
variety with brown eyes, long face, and 
broad skull — The brunets are most 
munerous in Zeeland, Limburg, North 
Brabant; blonds in Friesland, | the, 
and the northern part of N. Holland. 
Brunetism increases toward Belgium. 


walder Scaphocephalen. (Corr.-Bl d. 
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Deutschen Gee £ Anthrop., München, 
E904, XXxv, BOL. ани the 
scaphocephalic skull of a weaver of Stet- 
tin (it wasthe subject of a dissertation by 
Schade in 1858), who died in 1855 at 
the age of 33, The cause of the pre- 
was probablysome añfection of the periost 
or the bones, occurring in fetal life. 






detalles 
236-2 
tabular 


Mature, wright, head, 


pied orca de all 391 times, — tbe 
cited, occurring - | 391 times, — the 
most frequent are low forehead 17; 
' handle ears'" 14; tattoning. T6 е. 
vere childhood diseases 31. Two types 


the first cor to the violent class 
of criminals, the second to the ordinary 
delinquent committing petty crimes, theft, 
etc. Deficiency in proportion of finger. 
reach und certain other somatic реси: 
larities also characterize the first ! 
Interference with the typical evolution of 
the organism, disturhance of iis normal 


ibrium, modifications oí the sense of 


, these morbose phenomena, 


Binker (J. К.) Wibdische Flaren und | 


ners aus chem Goiltale in Karp. 
tem (Mit d, Anthr. Ges in Wi 
1905, XXXY, 1-37, 39 fg.) Describes 
the five “felda” Ad to Riegers- 
dorf, east of Arnoldstein, typically 


as 
Wendish (Krminberg in rticolar). | 
These v i ы ) 


villages seem to hare had difer- 
ent origins, Also the characteristic 
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67 give M E data in 


(%. з. 7, 1905 


is quite different. The primitive type 
cansisted of ** stable '" und vestibul 


Burne (Charlotte 5.) Northumbrian so- 


cial customs кок ша) 1904, 
XV, 341-343. къ parish 
ate сна with the Коййшп 
atnily, — agricultural laborers, wedding- 
custom, rhymed charter of Athelstan. 


Buschan (G.) Bornholm. (Corr.-Bl, d. 


Deutschen Ges, f. Anthrop,, München, 
1904, XXXV, 149-152.) Discusses name 
(‘island fortification M осоо, 
history (settled from the peninsula of 
Schonen in the later stone age) through 
stone, bronze, iron ages and early Chris- 
tian period (of 37 nine-stones discovered 
some 5 or 6 belong to heathen times), 
| ee "low Danish" mired үп 
“Se е), relig logy, ete, U 
to 1886, Vedel, whose Бона ОП 
Pid 'mieder ( Wope en, 1886), with a 
rupplement (1597 | tells the story of the 
island 400 Kees ALD. tooled 
36,000 graves of the prehistoric period, 
Per la distribuzione 


Са L. M. 
regional dll genii in Italia, (А. 


i psich., Torino, 1904, XXV, 252- 
258.) "Treats of the local distribution of 
men of genius (enumerated from De 
Gubernatis’ biographical dictionary in 
tho various Italine provinces, С, finds 
that they bear a. certain. relation ( Lom- 
brosan) to the figures for the prevalence 
of stature, large skull capacity, 
Mental diseases, epilepsy, alcoholism, 
suicide, illegitimate hirth, idiocy, den- 
sity of population, illiteracy, eai; ete, 


vs B.) The European sky-god. 


(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, xv, 264-315, 
370-446.) First two sections of a mono- 
ا‎ discussing the nature of the sky: 

among the ancient Greeks, Italians, 
Por н Slava, секин with 
name, affinities, ete, af Zeus (the bril- 


hinti also the thunderer, rain-hringer, 
ete. ), у-ро, sun-poxd, rain-god, watet- 
god, earth-god, — Zeus had his sacred 
tree, the king was a human Zeus, named 
after him, acting as his vice-regent, etc. 
The divine king was doomed to die as 


man succeeded, or he abdicated after a 
xed term. The vittors at great festivals 
and games posed ms Zeus, Apollo was 
a mere solar aspect of Zeus and more 
ancimtly connected with the oak, pot 
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the laurel, —there were other suru- Dittmaeyer ([—) Bericht über aufgefund- 
gates besides the latter. C's general enen Trichtergruben. (Corr.-BL di 
view is that his conclusion ln regard to Deutschen (res. CL Anthrop., 1904, 


Zeus and Jupiter hold р haps for 
the whole Ido E | Pu. "Rame 
of his at unc 
quite venturesome. 


D'Aeth (F. G.) Saint James's day and 
grottoes. — (TbuL, 1906, xvi, t80-182.) 
Brief account of chillren's festival at 

tone, Essex, on St James's day, 
when. “groton” are constructed of 


XXXV, 42.) Brief account of the EX- 
amination in September, 
funnel-piis near Oberwa behrungen, 
said to be the sites of. dwellings, a view 
confirmed by the discovery of bones, 
ashes, clay, sooty stones, etc. 

Elbert (].)] Ueber die Altersbestimmung 


menschlicher Kesie mus der Ebene des 
westfalischen Beckens, — (Ibid, 106— 





clinkers and rubbish on the edge of Be 
pavement, — oyster-ashells. are used, 


рона A lighted candle is pat in is 
grotto ( purchased with tbe first 
given by passers-by}. This custom is 


“fairly general in the London district." 
The are probably imitations of 


grottoes 
shrines of St James of PTS ю 
the custom is da. goo years o 


1214.) Discusses the age of finds of 


human remains, ete, ә the plain of the 
Westphalian basin (Li pee Ems and 
tributaries) , — gealogic Perd archeolog- 
ical j are considered {ihe meas- 
urements of a dolichocephalic skoll are 
given on Ar 113). The skeletons are 
of neolithic type, but they have been 
to ascribed the old diluvial stratum, The 
evidence lá not sufficient to settle the 


Doecke (W.)  Farbendifferenzen _ pri- 


M mm инн; эсе Н ( Corr.- question of geological age, 
techen Ges, Anthrop., | Eyre (Margaret) Folklore of the W 

München, igo4, xxxv, 86-87.) Dis n. Ра Lene, Lond., 1905, =i. 
cusses briefly the color of flint tools. 162-179, E pl.) Treats of the stones of 
Those of Rügen are black, a color rare Trelleck (** Harold'sstones '' ), the **vir- 
at Stralsund. [e periment shows that tuous wells," charms and folk-medicine, 
fre hes no rile in making or in coloring witches and their ways, white magic, 
Mints. ) witchwives, fairies, eie (Offa's 


'5 eoliths.'" 


TP patina may be a test of 
The spurious Hint cat also 


still divides England from Wales. Ta 


Dennis (I.. ] 


be detected. ie Web sad Forest es de ad 
Deniker (J.) Les síz mces composant la un Aon die oe 

population actuelle de шше, (]. urians [?]. 

Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1994, 08 xxxiv, 181- ia casts Veri (A.) La таре du 

206, 6 p.) Dr D. argues for the exist- стапе et la. ition 


ence in modern Europe of six races : 1. 


oret tall dlickocephalic, Men 2. 





races, | 
No. | 1 a mb- Nardie, ioe No. a a Vata. 
lian, for No. § a Northwest, and for No. 
6 a suüb-A The localization of 
‘these races is indicated, D. considers 
that his scheme and Ripley's do not dif- 
fer so much as might be supposed. 


(Folk Log. Lou Lad. Fin Mac Coul's pebble. 


t xvi, 186, 1 

L Note ср O hich this 

Le apis once threw a his wife. 
mountain, 


giant once 
Fin is now Carlingford 
Down. 


County 


Fochs (K.) 


ue proba- 

ble du peuple portugais. all, Soc, 

d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, o HE 473- 

491. ) Résumés investigations of F errar 

M ES Accordi 0 
anques, etc. ing to 

nn exist in | 


ا 
a of man The short,‏ 
chocephal of Traz-os-‏ 
Moreti related (6 Da m of Cre Me‏ 
non; the yof Minko ls duz‏ 
to the Celts; in Alemtejo a Semitic (7)‏ 
and in Algarve a Berber-Moor element‏ 
has persisted. Па С. Р. looks on skull‏ 
ру а кро ами: ОА:‏ 


Ueber ein pre 
Almenhaus. (Globus, Вгпзсһ 


wg., 
F i I= h 8 : 
Eo dal Moda: noted evita 
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of the Greek temple was an d/menbams, | 


the artis азов پد‎ of the 
middle European plateau, w a long 
ae pis lay by great stores 
and so erected over the stable a 

large Day jo Ich kept й тапа" Не 
detail à house, at the same 

das Be the inte form of the modern 
EN  Wol-honses the ancient Greek 


and several modern Alpine types. 


of ¢ wellings. 

Fuhse (Р. Hügelgr&ber in der Nahe von 
| raunschweig. — (Tbid., 
ta5- raf 5 1G ) Brief account of a 


graves ( frst investigated 
ER TR in 1865-1574. then by Dr F. 
in 1904) and contenta New for this 


applet fers ger рена 





LM итше criminals, 
CF приора 
res ‘of тея ner ranges from 71.2 to 


90.2 j of the latter from 73.1 to i 


rg (C. A.) Ueber die K rümmun 
ELS penikels, (Int. Mnisschr. t 





des | ! + 
Anat. a. сыз, Бен Berlin, 1904, XXI, 292- | 


298. Gives results of examination of 
(н and left] (тош old 
grares. The infantile and 


in the second and third year; and in the 
period from 8-12 years the carve reaches 

practically the adult state, | 

a SU: T.) Thecimaruta, lis strac- 

pment. gles Lore, 

Lond т І ху, 132-1 1 7 
o. detall of the visor 








ruc). The change from an actual materia 


medica toa symbolic re tation of it 
i$ easy enough. with trees 
acrounis for same of the added ele- 


ments From an earlier broader signi- 
ficance it shrank to be the spec C ree 
Dog of women in chil Alth 

not mentioned hy writers before 1888 t 
amara is not a mere spurious сн 
Americana, bot on ancient amulet, 
closely resembling old Etruscan and 
Assyrian a ‘similar nature. 






РУ 


Hedinger (Dr) „Die Ligures, (Corr 


Bl. d. f. Anthrop., 
Miinchen, 1904, Mi 53-54.) Au- 
thor argues that the primitive Ligorians 
wete n dolichocephalic people closely re- 
sembhling the Cro. Magnon race and re» 
lated to the Шет Kabyles, and 

Guanches. They were pushed south- 
ward atl westward by the descent of the 
Aryans from the north 


— Acgiische Culrur. 


(Ibid., 57- 
Résumés briefly recent discover s 9) 
Kamares culture is to be ascribed to the 
Cartas (neither Aryan nor Semitic}, 
whose civilization produced in Crete was 
taken over by the Wehen 


Hodgson (M. L.) Some notes on ihe 


Hucols. — (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1905, 
XVI, 48-55, 6 pl.) Notes on habitat, 
religion, a customs, Sunt see 
ormatments, plements, eto, 

Hutzuls of ia, compiled from ihe 
data in cut Sruchievics's  Jfuculis- 
Et. The Hutzuls have preserved 
their ancient customs, resi, eit., 
to a large extent. Thar religion has 
many elements of paganism. 


тш adn = Ueber den islandischen 


wn Stzgb.. d. pires Ges. m: 
ёп, 1904, 102-1 4 igs.) Н 
AS of the he typical farm кайн оГ 
nre more cattle- 
tege le (тен аме than farmers, 


cannot cultivate grain. 


poge dd Uu De. Die Chiemseelandschalt. 
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the iron-wiing people were M е Ger- 
,—- OCcur, remis. 
domination, etc. 
Jennings (llermione L. Р.) A Cam 
bridgeshire witch. (Folk-Lore, Lom, 
1905, XV1, 187-190.) Describes Mrs 5. 


(1810-1880) and relutes stories concern- 
Ing 
Jones | (Ge E) Stortes from Leitrim T 
Cavan, (lbid, 1904, XV, 336- 
English texts of 6 br brief stories ( 
letter, Ж t, dend priest, man who 
esi nd his ston, cork of io the devil, fairy’ 
af ct oL qud) told in 1894 by 


rM sac Bilin Кай. (А. 
EL Religsw., Lpzg, T904, VIM, A= 
148.) Résumés the discoveries. of re- 
ligious importance in the recent expedi- 
tions of Evans 1902-03. 


——  Ausgrabungen im östlichen Kreta. 
(Ibi, 148—140.) Treats briefly of the 
terra cotta statuettes and animal figures 

foumd at Pualaikastro. 


Kauffmann Und Altgermantsche Re- 
ligion (A. f. Religsw., Lpsg.. 1904, 
Vill, 114-128. ) Critical résumés of re- 
cent literature on ateclent Teutonic re- 
ligion, —works of Meyer, Frommhold, 

Goldmann, Milller, Schoning, Staerk, 


Кешке (11.) Die Bedeutung der Ostsee 
für die Vo tehte unserer. l'rovinz. 
i .-BL d. Deutschen Ges. T.. Anthrop., 

Rocher. 1904, XXXV, 44-46.) Рош 
out the significance of the Baltic for (he 
the province of East Prussia. 
EN with the north and west was 
considerable in pre-Roman times, and 
before the Christian era relations with 
the west had been established. 


Kretische Forschungen. (Globus, Brn- 

ahve Br 2905, 6 D Ay Résumés 

Boyd in. Zranrac- 

d the se of Archeology, 
University of Pennsylvania, and A. J. 
Evans in Voters for January 26, 1905. 


Leroy (R.) Deux cas de thorax en en- 
tonnoir dans la méme famille. — Autop- 
sie, (Bull, Soc. d'Anthr. de Paria, 1904, 
V*&., V, 571-578.) Describes two cases 

father and soni of the pathological 
(rare) mal tion, known zs funnel 
chest, Trichterórust, with references to 
the literature of the subject, The autopsy 
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of the son i» given, The cause of this 
anomaly js still in dispute. 


Lett(H. W.) Winning the churn, Ulster. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1905, xvi, 185- 
186.) Brief necount ol a cusiom, ** pre- 
valent all through the counties of Down 
and Antrim $0 veurs ago, ‘The churn 
ia sort of lost sheaf or corm-maiden, 


Lindner { A.) Die Hügelgr&ber im Kor 
lover Walle bei Li "m Bezirk Bud. 
weis (Mitt. d. Anthr: Ges. in. Wien, 
1905, XXx¥, 38-44, 2 pl, 4 fs.) 
Enúmerates and describes contents (clay 
urms and other portery, etc.) of 5 hill 
graves, of which the first four belong: ta 
to the close of the Hallstatt period. ‘The 
excavation took place 1002-1904. 


Maclagan (К. С.) Additions to ** The 


erg of Argyleshire,"  (Folk-Lare, 
ML, 190%, ХҮІ, 77-97, 192-220, ] 
First two section s of data lemen 


to authors The Gomes of dryyleibire 
London, 1900),— mbrics: peneral ac- 
tivity, articulation, auguries, ball games, 
balancing, bat games, blind-fold games, 
archery, choosing partners, chucks, cir- 
cling, cock-fighting, concealed object re- 
covering, counting out rhyme, dancing, 
finger-names, funeral games, gambling, 
tune-holes, hand-clapping, hen and 
chickens. 
Macquart (É.) Les mouvements de ii 
porno et de la richesse privée e 
гапсе au cours du dernier utm 
“ёсе. (Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. Pacis, 
1934, V S, vV, 587-588.) M. concludes 
that, **in spite of the most in us und 
seductive theories, there really exists no 
relation between the demogra hy of a 
nation and the econnmic ef its 
inhabitants. 


Mehlis (C.) Eine peue neolithische Sta- 
tion im der Vorderpfalz. (Globus, 
Brnsehwg, 1905, LXXXVII, 137-338, 4 
figs) ре the excavation of a 

cuse- pit at enningen in February, 1905, 
The w layer yielded pottery fraj- 
nasty = ‘the Roman period, the lower a 

nt af neolithic 
pie A E hori ete. Thie neolithic hic 
pottery fragment has three Had -nail im. 
pressions, which Kohl considers a mark 
of the lake-dwelling type. 


——  Wihera “Germanen. (bid, 
259-255.) Résumés De Ludwig Wil- 


sers Di Girmania {Lei 1 i 
Wilser finds the iine of Tal Primi. 
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us in Central Europe,—the North | alliterate with that of the father, a good 
ee race gave birth to the Aryan test of the age of sagas, 
tri 


Osthof (H.) Etymologische Beit 
HO (Coe Die frühesten Zelten n e: ۴ und Rel pati 
UL d. Deutschen Ges. f. П (A £ teligsw., L е 1904, VIII, 
аср München, 1904, XXXV, 122.) 51-68.) Discusses etymologies of Greck 
Brief account! of the oldest archeological тілыр, "monster, '" игй тм, " strange, 
remains found onthe site of Rome. The ominous phenamenon,"* ©. considers 
graves discovered in the Forum last year that the words are, with Indo-German 
пиш all be older than 750 B.C. The sound-changes, the same. Cognates are 
cartier iron аре nn last centuries of the found in on N. réars, “monster, witch, 
second and the Chae the m ete," Lith, deras, "magic," ele All 
millennium H. C.) are numeroualy from the root 4-r, make, do," 
е belong sone Езусе 
&md Forum remains of the close of the | Padstow (The) bobby horse, ete. ( Folk- 
bronze age abound. Some objects from | Lore, Lond., 1905. د ب‎ 
Mio or. ihe nt mere than 23000 B. C., Brief account à the * hobby horse, 
albo occur site of the city must May-day custom of greri Акау in 
have bees (dnhahited at à very early oa all, with texts of Padstow May 
period. 


Much (R.) Das Zeitverhtltniss sprachye- FILM аш (G.) Contribution & l'étude 
schichtlicher und NT Er. des *cránes négroldes.'" (Ва, Soc, 


(Ibid, 135-138.) Dis d'Anthr. de Paris, 1004, V* 3,, V, 554- 
cusses comenta] sound ali ing | known to 558, I fg.) Discusses, afer s 
primitive Teutonic ] ant! the regression of Sons and Measurements, | 
the arcem, a somewhat later phenome- '"negroid'' skal] from the old ives of 


поп, which probably was known in the Novilara, near Pesaro in the Picenian 
v d (Là Tio period). Examples | pune Dr P. considers thal o 
- illustrutivre words Are given ` of cranial are yet very 
nature of the accent anil the ol thetical und al be carefully separcied 
окай Цей паа us to deter ine the from анвор) саасан Bene 
age of certain words, and consequently, | — must istinguished from serial . 
the antiquity of the use of iron, etc, I acters. 
Е QOL) The evil and ihe | Pirontet (M.) Nouvelles fouilles de tum. 
r oed, s ta ulus aux environs de Salim, Jur 


Pm (17 А кр, Ри Paris, 1904, xv, 297- 
ip of Talian bas besos at ea, 312, 16 fga) Describes а асаба of 
the two-finger charm tumuli and contents ay fibula, 








apa Oe varie таа | bracelets, rings, fragments of pottery, 
3 Elt., бетта cotta objects, ear-rings, belt- 
Wicefore (A.) Contribution A étude de late of stamped bronre, etc.}. The 
l'indice lique en Suisse, (Bull, first апааа санара вое 13 keleto 
Soc. d' . de Puri, 1904, v. &, v, in whole or in part, 
eame- 


493-4 \ Gives results. af 
cd 557 school-children ( poets Pittard (E.) L'indice 


1) of Lausanne, nd, al A eet (Билл) д in péninsale 
m i Vaud ahd f -all of Vaudois 
The cephalic index ranges 74 1 lodice тые Мыш. 333-349.) 





tigemin Turkish or Roemanixn = with he jan 
C was dor оча би ею the son ts (is percent}, de ee gh 
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mixture, 
increase of stature. 


Priihistorische Ausstellung des Württem. 
gischen  anthropalegischen Vereines 
in Stuttgart. (Corr.-Bl d. Deutschen 
Ges fl. Anthrop., München, 1905, XXXVI, 
21-12.) Brief account of the exhibition 
of prehistoric objects, etc, held Januury 
2-30, 1905. The periods represented 
were: The older stone age, later stone 
age, Roman metal period, Roman 
period, Frank- -Alemanian period, 

Pratt. (W. A.) Recent archeological 
studies in Rome. (Iowa ]. His Å 
Fol, Iowa City, 1905, 1I, 455-457.) 
Now the spirit of archeology rules in io- 
ана not that of commercialiam. 
The oldest Rome lies under a mas of 
debris 3o 10 50 feet deep. Parts of the 
қ were covered gOfeet, The cariier 

ves (ninth century В. С.) show 
» but nat Greek influence. 


Ine Wormenr Steipzeitfunde, {Сі 

WE.. 190$, LXXXVII, 283- 

285, 10 fps.) саза the recent finds 

in graves and ‘stations "’ of the stone 

age about Worms, now in the тимә 
ee Three types of potte 

es with corresponding di: Steer 

ithe ро of the skeleton, the votive 

eic. The skulls found are rather 

ighly developed, the teeth excellent. 


The dwellings seem to have been pits | 


over which a light hut was 
Rademacher (—) Die prih 
mi: am Niederrbein. 
Bl. d. Deutschen Ges. £ Anthrop., 
München, 1904, XXXV, 50-51.) Brief 
account of vals, eina luco remains 
found, — some 20 l-sites are now 


known. The contents indicate that they 
were do us from the Hallstatt period 
down to the eraof Roman domination. 


Po (C. B.) The mandragora of 
the ancients in folk-lore and midicine. 


(Proc Amer. Acad. Arts and Sei., Bos- 
xt, 487-537.) A well 
&sumé of data concerning 


hen 
Сос 


topics 
mony, the !! human form "' 


Dolichocephaly increases with | 
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beliefs that the plant induced madne 
and influ sexual relations; uses of 
0 in ancient moriches ( plasters 
and poultices, wine-drug, soporific, an 
esthetic, ** there never had been a Tu 
since ihe first century of the Christian 
era when the use of mandragora was 
wholly unknown to mrirri iew pas 
however, prove ita actual employ 
ment), — while mandragora was the 
prin pal and almost the uly anesthetic 
of antiquity, iis use never became ver 
general either in ancient or medieval 


times, on account of. the danger attached 
thereto, A good paper. 


Raserl (E.) La popolazione israeliticn in 
Itala. | А. dl. Soe, Rom. di Antrop., 
IŞ, х, 3.) Treateof the number, 


condition, occupations, etc., of the Italizn 
Jews, The Jews seek large centers of 
population and are most numerous in the 
western and central parta of the country. 
There are in Italy ca. 36,000 Jews, about 
the same às 4б rs ago. Females 
exceed males and the mumber of the old 
ia lonately large. Analphabetics 
aré few. Trades and industries. lead in 
occupat: The number of children 
is Jess than might be 
Rbamm (E. A Die Eihnogra 
Dienste der ischen Alt те 
kunde. (Glo Hruschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVII, 131-736.) Poinis out the 
im of ethnography for Teutonic 
and early history. Formas of 
buildings. and the und used lo name 
Кин and their рии, the dialect names 
instruments, ementa etc, ате 
чаи for E ss tribal distinctions. 
enumerates among the chief things to 
be studied in this respect: The body, 
clothing, peasant farm Econo (parten: 
larly buildings, their parts, со 





(with special reference to. Mag 
ae gives vega a rd 
iwg., 1904). тает Do 
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nccommodatian of earlier terms (such as 
Gothic atts, “father,"" Albanian ame, 
"mother" ee), first used respectfully 


| Sartori (P.) Votive and Weihepaben des 
katholischen Volkes in Süddeutschland. 
( Globus, PT 1905, LXXXVYII, 


if the older members of a por horde, 91-95, 10 fgs) sumés the recent 
to the members of the family proper whee work (Broschwg., 1904, tot pp.) with 


it arose. The mother. in. “law of 
tires was the mother of the man, iin ie 
"housewife," the ¿Ne noire of modern 
days is the mother of the wife (Schrader 
sketches her history as well aa that of ihe 
other). In Indo-German times, 
for religious as well us secular reasons, 
there were no bachelore — Schrader's 
general contention that the bachelor was 
the product of the town and town Ше, | 
does not, according to K., hold for the 
Teutonic Hagens, 


Rise (C) Beruf und Militärtanglichheit, 

[Folit.-anthrop. K., Berlin, 1905, Iv, 
124-160.) In this article with numer- 
ous tiles the author gives results of his 
txlensive investigations in Saxony and 
ا‎ su i ee or in- 
creasing ysical we of the 
people. Open-airemploy ment yield the 
nost qualified for military service ; cities 
and towns {i v., places over G ,000 ) 
much fewer than the country. The 
be Sr riot di of the urban popa- 

ation 


the Mise HEY ichard Andree, a valu- 
able contribution to the study of storiti- 
cia! ond votive gifts a and ta the literuture 
of heathen survivals in Christendom. 


Schmidt (E.) Prihistorische Pygmien. 
(Ibid. 309-313, 325-329.) Discusses 
etails of measurements, the pygmy skel- 

etons hitherto reported from гере 
raves ши] * stationa"! In various 
Hors of Europe,— Schweizersbild, G rut. 
teaux, Fées, Ch&lons, Mentone, Cham- 
blandes, Muresus, Worma, Silesia, ete. 
Prof, 8. paints out that, since they occur 
in a region where crelimism ls endemic, 
the ossibcation of the sutures in alleged 
Pygmy skulls may be of pathological im- 
mec not an Indication merely of age. 
oo little attention also has been paid to 
individual und racial variations in stature 
[e. g., the proportion of small-statured 
umong the Haden recruits). A more 
serious objection agains! the Kollmann 
pygmy theory, vir, the [act that the 
wonen of any rece are amaller statured 


early, The order of mili- than the men ‘Thus, the so-called 

Bete Dees aS country, half: iym md may be only small (mostly 

u із most mar female) individuals belonging to à race 
room-workers. of average size. 


Rosen (E) Ueber Kindersparbiichsen in 
seri and ound Italien. (Globus, 


ae a Gos 277-251, 
n fg.) German. and Tiulian 
children's day tankas in the shape of 
masa, sometimes presented to women 
alter child-birth to put gifts and savings 
in for the chil pe 

"ir m wemr old ot when it is 
she Similar banks, from Pompeii, 
elc, are 2,000 years old. Connected 
with these things are the calis of. Bona 


Schmidt (H.) Die Keramik der make- 
donischen Tumuli, (Z. & Etbn., Berlin, 
1905, XXXVI, 91-113, оо {рз | Dis- 
cumes the pottery remains found by 
Tracger in 1900-1901 in the conic and 
flat tumuli of the great plain of Salaniki, 
— very few in the former, abundant in 
the latter: The indigenous monochrome 
pottery and its tion ( rectilinear, 
spiral, (ман n imported painted 
pottery ycenian, Hellenic, etc, |, е: 

nologie data, der 


An elop- 
Dea, the Roman Rumilia, the ian m : 3 
ны mem och | Erna ng mri ti 
of Tack with the deities of fortune. 


anika pottery to les of 


Roose (W. H.D.) Presidential address. cian stock, — they ЖЕ Е.И variety 


Folk-Lore, Hen d 9o, xvi, 14-26, ) "anii y yet indicate the e of origi af 
chiefi 7 of modem the latter i Té Fu oe 
E: m C all n bese aerate и if have emigrated to Asia Minor th 
s ! which are "nit. регента home th edevelopmentof the 
ten in the most astonithin jargon that and scratched spirals assumed the 
was ever beard of." Bot’ real modern Proportions of a full онд. лумеш. 
Greek has a wealth of reseurce. Folk- Schroeder (0, j Hypert ОАР. 


tales contain many echoes of mythology, 





Religsw., Lpzg., 1004, тп, 69-84.) 
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Treats of the ** Hyperboreans,' "= lor 
NA 
E 
ta у country was ''heaven,'' 
ч the celestial folk were айша and i 
egraded into an cthnographic wond 
The myth grew up in a Land Mira a 
time when ‘mountain’ was called 
Béómg,—1. c in pre- Hellenic northern 
Greece, It took its finer form in Heoti, 
and thence fertilized the bero-tale and 
the literature, and inspired the cults of 
Delos and Delphi. 


Schröder [Prof .) Ortsmamen und Sie- 

e mit Berücksichtigung 

von Si annover und Hessen. (Corr.= 

ВІ. d. Deutschen Ges. f. дар Мз 
chen, 1904, xxv, 47-45.) The 

purt of South Hanoverian and E ak 


растени раси: to the pane ee 


names ark ihe E “and izh cen- 
turies; those in «reds mostly Carlovin- 
pm most of those in fe Back, 

warf, Arim, ete. Older names 
аге those in -ingra (e. д. Góttingen), 
Айг, inh ir, etc. Gófinpenm ds 
more than a thousand years old. 


Schultze (Dr) Demonstration des Croy- 


Teppiche. (Ibid, 81.) Brief descrip- 
tion of a ее es of ta 


with figures of historical characters of the | 


period, made in 1554, and once on the 
walls of the ducal castle in Wolgas. 


Schwalbe (O.) Bericht liber die Thátig- 
keit ed Commission fir cine physisch- 
| 3 Untersuchung des 

(ме, 7 

| and me 


ч] shir iain investigation of 
the population of the German Empire, 





by a committee of the Society at à cost af | 


some 360,000 M., spread over a period 
of perhaps ten years. The schedule to 


be employed is appended. 
— Ueber das individuelle Alter den 





Criticizes Walkhofs contention that ihe 
bones of the Neanderthal man pened 
to an individual ca. 30 years of 

De S, believes him to have been | 
tm de ad 65, — the ا‎ dia 
sidered is 


of the femur and 
the Tu r 
Ser —). j Berichte Ober die Thaitigkeit 
ission r den Schutt der vór- 
geschichtlichen Denkmäler. {1bid., 79.) 
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Gives recommendations of committee on 
rvalion of prehistorie Monuments : 

| of y sper laws, institution of 
core-takers for prehistoric antiquities, 
strengthening and better endowment of 
таныла with funda for investigation, 


Ри m (а. H.) Dairy folk-lore and 

notes from Meath and Tipperary. 

(Folk- Lore, Lond., 1904, XV, 457-462.) 
‘Treats of May-day Customs, *! overlook- 

ing '' catile, ** wige woman ( Pirdaga |," 

folk-medicine, marriage charms, super- 


ORA 


Sikeland (—) Ueber das Berliner Tracht- 
museum. (Corr.-Bl d. Deutschen Ges. 
L Anthrop, München, 1904, XXXV, 
148—149.) Notes that the * Custom 
Museum,” founded һу Virchow, has 
been taken over by the Prussian gover 
ment as & part of the. Ethnological Ma- 
scum at Berlin. A gurstionnaire has 
аа и 
I ^ 
Anth ussianda. Í rua, 
i i 6, LXXXVIL, 108-200. | 
Résumés ie facts of Ivanowski"s mon- 
on the ant 1 of Russia 
рЫ in Lhe Pino of the Ii- 
peels Socie kd Devoters ofthe Natur 
ence& Anthropology ап Imogra- 
phy (University of Moscow ) for 1904, 
with a bibliography of 35 pages The 
Slavs are anthropx eirically a very mixed 
рае А ; reat Russians rl 
t rom place to .— 
the Little i s also. The alid ше 
nearest the Great. Russi and of the 
non-Síavs the nearest to the latter are the 
апа. pps, Letty Mord- 
wins, the Little Russians of Kiev, the 
Armenians, Ovsetes, the Kumyks, the 
Me dans and Transcaucasian 
ns group], Ihe Central Аза. 
arantches, А. 
Saris, etc.) vir one group, Karakirghiz 


ind Turkmen, the Mongals, ure rate 
anihropalogical The Vakuts, 


groups. 
Buriats, and Norikern Tungus belong 
together. The Ainos and Ostioks are 
two other te groupi  L's work is 


accompanied by maps of distribution of 
color of hair and nek stature, cephalic 
inder. 


Svenonius (F.) Den nya Norrbottens: 
kartán, med sirskildt afseenite ort. 
riamnens stafning. ne Stock 
1504, XXIII, 4 ^) Treatsof Morse, 
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Тарр, and Finn named on the new map 
of North Bothnia, their orthography, ete. 


Thilentos (G.)  Krüte und Gebirmntter. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1905, гухи, 


105-110, зт) Erase, with refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject, the 
votive toads and frogs of wax, iron, sil- 
wer, io Seath German folk-lore and folk- 
custom, the connection in folk-thonght 
between the womb and children and the 
frog and toad, etc, and related phe- 


Ј. Hist. & PoL, Iowa City, 1905, Ш, 
453—455.) Notes on burial mounds, 
boat burial, ete. In prehistoric times the 
great center of human pent in 
northern Europe was around the Baltic 
sea. In the iron age culture ran wp the 
Norwegian coast. The oldest nn portant 
relics ure bronze (ca. 1700-4600 B.C.), 

Verneau [R-) Cráne de Baoussé- Roussé. 
( Bull. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v* 


Es V, $59-561.) Describes à 
cual dion: ari negroid skulls Conte 


— perhaps they ng iram some resem- Society by the Prince de Monaco. 
Ыазсе between Me uterus and the: by 


'erwom(—)  Einalisachsisches Griüber- 
feld beiGrone in der Nähe von Göttingen. 
( Carr. -BI. d. deutschen Ges, f. Anthrop., 
München, 1904, xxxv, 48.) Brief ac- 
count of excavation of four graves and 
contents belonging to the seventh to ninth 
centuries, In one a horse and man were 


in form, combined with the ides the 
women &ometimes pave birh bo such 
creatures. 


Traeger (P.) Urber die Jürüken und 
еа ^. Makedoniem. (Z. f 
Ethnol, Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 198-206, 


11 figs. ) ee ыны f е buried together, 

Langa (industries, — the most indus- | v 

rious people in Macedonis, according to | Vram (U, G.) Osserrarionl antropo: 

Dreja ; physical characters, — Mons кезе nel Montenegro 1902, (A. d. 
i ent noticeable) visited by author Soc, Кот, di Ántrop., 1905, Xi, 183- 
| 195.) Gives details of cranial measure- 


or: Also notes on. the. Konyars of 

npe grin, um mu 
arè well-known. ET 

Variot (G.)  L'atrophie infantile comme 


ments, et, of 38. individuals (8 fram 
Dubido, to from the prison at. izza, 
6 from Nickmaras, and 9 from other 
places, all Albanians), — all males, ex- 
cept4. The cephalic index ranges 75. 1— 





facteur de l'abaissement de la taille dans 
les бап de Paris (Bull Sec. 
d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, 7 4, v, 613- 
537-1 From the observation, by him- 
children (frotn birth and for several 
months) in 1832-1904 at the Belleville 
free dis » Dr V. comes to the con. 
clusion that digestive troubles and the 
E Weir аге ален 
man of the пора ты child exists, 
creases lo welpht and satie. Food tc 
Vaurille (0, ) Fonte d'armes de l'époque 
dà bugie rep козе da le 
département de l'Aise. (Ibid, 
Notas on tha fragment of a bronsc coord 
Veblen (A. A.) Recent archeological in. 


W. (R.) Die Gewich 


93.1, and 24 out of 34 He between 85 
and 9o (29 brachycephalic). The 
sphenoid form of head is most common 
(19 out of 34) and the oval form of face 
(14 out of 29].  Tattooing is rare. 


E des XI. 
und XiL Jahrh. inden jetzigen Russischen 

"previr e lobus, Brnschwg., 
oos. LXxxvi, 206.) Résumés article 
hy D J. Sachssendahl in the Sig. ad 
Gelvhrt. Esin. Ges. | Dorpat) бог 1904 
on the weights of the provinces in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
weight-sets (3 to 10) are of two types, 
one d in distinction, the other 
with no marked divisions. 


Weber (Е) Sparen des Menschen der 


Hochalpen des deut- 


schen iets. (Corr.-BL d. Deut- 
schen Ges, f. Anthrop., 1905, 
XXXVI, 2-7.) Discusses the traces of 
man of the bronze age. Neolithic man 
did not climb the mountain-hei j in 
ihe German high Alps prehistoric paths 
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lost objects perhaps, indicating travel 
and trade of a sedentary people, lasting 
te the older stages of the Hallstatt 


Weissenberg 5.) Die Fest- und Fast 
EE. uden in: 


ош. (Globus, Binschwe., > 
1905, LXXXVO, 262-271, 9 fp. ). Treats 
of the festivities and DEAN i etc., reluting 
to the Sabbath (physical labor avoided, 
but ки реп, the month Elul, 
S Year's festival 
Rosch ыарыы, the ten penitential 
ya, (he day of atonement |Tom. Nip- 
p , the festival of arbors. (Sukkoth), 
he Maccabaan festival, the festival of 








lots (Porm), the Passah festival, the | 


festival of weeks, destruction of the 
temple, day of the new moon. 

Weston (Jennie I.) The“ Scoppio del 
Carro" mt Florence. (Folk-Lore; Lomi., 

1905, XVI, d e Вне? account of 
annual ceremony as ned at Pete. 


1904. shape 
and the elaborate iio al the oxen 
is suggestive of a sacrificial origin. 


Wherry | Beatriz A.) Miscellaneous notes 
аа (Ibid., 63-67). 
Treats of fairies (child-stealers), uncer- 
ground music (fddler), banshee, folk- 


Wilser (L.) Die Etrusker. ( Corr.- Bi. 
d Deutschen Ges L An , Mün- 
chen, 1904, XXXY, 52-53.) iscusses 
brielly Rhettian place and river names, 

characters, language, ete. W, 


olds that both the Riuctians and Etrus | 


cans were Aryans, armia n adus to the np: 
headed biond N North Eu Be. 
weapons, ENE aA t art, re 

ally them with the Aryan stock ( partica- 
a the Hellenic branch). The text of 
the Agram mutomy-cloths (1,200 words 
legible), according to W., proves the 
iun of the Etruscana in speech and 


the affinities of their tongue with ancient | 


Greek. 

—— Ueber Pytheas und sein Nord. 
landfahrt. (Ibid, 60,) Pythess in his 
famous boríhern Wc wage did not reach 
the Haltic p ie was the first to 
record in the names Cimbri, 
Tenis, Cath. hold that 


came into Бе Бас аз Пий the 
was one of the great Tae se Cosas 
emptying into that sea. 


—— Ci. 
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m ix i des lt 
a (S.) L'age des sépaitures 


en cmisses d EA 

а repliés. (Hull. Soc. d' Anthr, 
de Paris, 1904, MN. 5., V, 610-615.) Пн 
cusses recent publications of Schenk, whe 
holds that the men of Chunblazlex єп: 
tered Switzerland from. the south before 
the arrival of the brachycephalic builders 
of lake dwellings. 2. holds that there 
exists a certain synchronism between the 
m of Chamblandes and the- lake- 

wellings belonging to the last phase of 
the neolithic age. The Worms necropolt 
of Dr Koehl are also contemporaneous, 


des Slaves, (Vhid., 671-720. 
In thie detailed i in which 2 
discussed the Veneti (t e oldest Slav 
people, — who. burned their dead and 
propagated brachycephalism) and their 
physical aod other characters, archeolog: 
ir o graves and customs con- 
nected therewith, mingling with other 

people of central and western Europe, 
etc, ethnographic nsemblances between 
the Bretons ami Carpathian peoples (doe 
lo Hallstatt-Gallic survivals ау сї 
all aspects of the on of Slavic origina, 
— Z. concludes dea Slaves fn riu are 
the descendants and re natives of the 
brachycephalic race who practised incin- 
eration, — the tocinerating peel of 
Iliyria, Pannonia, Bohemia, etc., were 
Slavs, ог their ancestor. The "head. 
dresses of the Hallstatt epoch, e. Lo, TE 
represented by the covers of cinerary 
urns still in use on the upper Vistula, in 
Moravia, and in the Carpathians. The 
Slav corse in the Danubian region 
by liBcation of the Protaryan and 
Thracian stock. The remuims at Glase- 
mac (1100 B.C. ) indicate the appearance 
ol e people, whose progress is 
marked by incineration of the dead and 
the WA al + Hallstatt industry.” 


Zechlin ( Ueber Silexmanufakte in 
der Als ; (£Z. L Etnol, Berlin, 
1905, XXXVI, 209. tes pa fint- 
arrowheads and esl im ents, large 


and small, found in gravel. em in various 
parta ч Altmark, particularly near Salz- 
wede 


Ueber das Wachstum der 


adenda of the 


Emp or Francis Joseph. ырыа, 
r.-Schán orga 


(1894-5) at Шерон sad end of 
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n ө бинин Those of the frat three. | 

eus more in the first semester ; 
thee the fourth class showed û dig 
tinction ; those of the higher classes per 
more im the first semester, ‘The studenta 
Of all classes grew faster in vacation than 
in school time. The maximum of һ 
increase їз teached im the th и 
supmenting from ihe first. 


Then the 
increase varies little, and the 
$24 close mere dd decline, 


AFKICA 


Barley (W,) Exp oration of а Pub- | 
ua eave in Alfred ety, DE t 
Man, Lond., t 10-11, 3 gs, 
ses екенда of deposit (several 
tata) and human (three skeletons | and 
hor remains discovered, Ai a depth 
of 16 rafal a the floor * thousands of 
Pesetas а eris dec 
le caes chi dae 


(among older and. less civilized), 
"'Phakolosi" [a re ‘like Er Len 
m poisoner, etc. ) € English text 

ol ** The Maid and her Snake-lover'’ ix 
also given. 


I le (M. Piera Sanetunires à poterie n&ali- 
"Nisus Mar pola en Tunisie. 


(L "ehe logie, DO4, XV, 373- 
37% 1 fg.) Treata of the rie aa or 
ex- voto sanetuüries (often ancient таа 
chral monuments} of nort 
That of Atm Bathin is erating being 
really a modern dolmèn erect by the 
Arabs. Close at hand are the remains 
ofa Bytantine fort, and of a Reman town. 
Hutter ( im.) Volkerbilder ans Kame. 
run. E NUN Brnschwg., Was 
LXXXVII, 235-218, 301- —370. 
Discusses E e (EL 
tongues : Kanuri, Arabic, Fula ; Logon 
on uas Musgu, Мац, ee 















by the penn ry with a few arrow Tiker:; et i 1 the 
and knives, but mostly (elita ima жете so-called te (H. thinks the 
uml, {л the upper strata other human | pygmy Fiddle will solved rather їп 
remuins ad. stone implements occurred. Asia and Ере than in Africa); 


Berkhan (O.) Holwán, ein Kurt їп 
der Wilate. ^ (Globos. Brnechwy., 1905, | 
EXXEXVII, 117-119, 35g.) Brief account 

wis, a sanitar in ihe desert 


"an | | ‘ 
а dwellings EM tc 
cult) ; an dwe € 

Negroes (del ims, el 


ing, religion) ; (Shoe pe 
had to Mpm a camel for cattle); Fula 
[the ch aml Haussa (mercantile 
element jdn za San 


Eitk (]. ) Specimen of Somali 
tales, (Felicis 1904, Xv, 
EA Gives Beith texts of eleren 

the native versions are soon 
to he publ 1) from men of the Ixhhak 
tribes from the Burao district. A note 
by E. &. Hartland discussed some of the 
incident. — 1. attributes the defects af 


Male 1904, extr., 
Résumés nn al багыг ог) 
cerning northern 
n^ mad des ig du Nord 
de T° Afrique. m d' Anthrop, crim., 
Paris, 1904, XIx, 756-786, 59. fgs.] 

п ares 





In this monograph thi uthor eom certain tales to the fact that Were 
the moderni tattoging of the natives of not told by women, who are ane ously 
northern Africa with the statucties, e a het tellers of mdrciien.”” Some 
ete, of не пее рева er caster rab additions are indicated. 
Vini t ne ein in the culture of the bns. ^ (5.) e Mambakusehu (Glo: 
Berbers, ett, the civilieation of neolithic 2 “ЕЁ, 1905, LXXXVII, 220- 
Europe, particulatiy in the Mycenean | а 0, 26 lux.) ee aa 
region. and ornament (women’s dress more than 
Cartwright (Mistic) Folklore of the | mena) йты сав поте ая 
Basto, (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, xv черо {one type of hut-group re- 
344-203.) ‘Treats м ni. ani Me. re o another 
ghusti, charma, spirit of maternity, eus t Pech ical bruta 
child-birth, wooing and кту between second and third 
ans prop (hut), death funeral of rig a M ( teverenced 
кеа ке nce of mame of desd us a god) called ver arul ix]and 
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Hie of natives agriculture and ањ 
ee liap pes fae hee impeor- 

1), hun реп йй, 
shooting antelopes wi Pub aint 
traps for hyenms, i. fishing їз not 
practited), trade and industries | сот 
merce with Bwshmen, — ostrich shells, 
fenthera, ele. ) social and political condi: 


tions ( chief and council of emi e tarla ا‎ | 


language (vocabulary of 150 words 

a few phrases), ete. The Ж ырын 
belong to the Bantu stock and йге сог 
related to the Baruise, both in speech 
amd culture. 


Read (C. H.) |. A necklace of glass beads 
from West Africa. (Man, Lotel, 1905, 
to pl.) Describes necklace from 
inb of a renowned chief at Matsu on 
the route from Elmina to Kamasi, — the 
crystalline glasa is **identical in appear- 
ance with those from the tombs at Ca- 
mirus in Rhoades, dating from the sixth 
century,"" This frst find in Africa of 
" glass beada of classical style" isa new 
datum of great importance. 
Seidel (H.) Togoim Jahre 1904. (бо. 
Bruschwy., 1gos, LXXXVI, 2 
241.) Aler january t, 1906, English 
will но ловах be taught in the mission 


| 


ко. 
—— Erste Namen bel den Erbe. 
negem. in Togo, {Пшй., 176-177.) 


Based on articles on Evhe names by 


: 
= 
E, 
і 
Б 


4j Sum and, it might be sabi, Robin 

son's man Friday. 

Seiner |F. Wichtigwen пешеп Auf 
Ан teni Südwestfrikn. 
165-165. ) 
inent of aborigines wiih fixed re- 
serves, the giving upol them as laborers, 
etc. 


gr s MPO MEC, NN. 

F 1004. 

xxxvi, و‎ po. Ba d. 
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(Ibid, | 
Author advocates strict treui- | 


$51 


lengib-breadibareraged 78, ranging from 
05.7 t6 91.7 ; Ihe greatest. length. aver: 
aged. 5o mu, ranging from 4t to 65 
mm. , grealest breadth averaged иу пип, 
ranging from 32 to 45 mm, 


Аи W. vi Li ht i IR‏ ا 
Wigan п E‏ { 


1906, o] 218-227, 
tain moles on Kir 
Zapi and their 
ete. 


hope; the ¿ay 
f Malimha Nia 


Spiess (C.) Zetrechnung bei den. Evhe 


in Toga. (Globus, Hrnschwg., 1905, 
Баи 173-174.) Notes on record of 

tre by notch-cutting, marks or door, 
wall, ete, ig grains of corn in vessel, 
bundles « sin, etc. Time of day is 
told by position of sun, distance by Lime 
af eating meal, etc. 


Tate ( H. K. ) Further notes on the Kikuyu 


tribe of British East Africa, (]. Anthr. 
Inst., Loni, 1904, XXXIV, 255-265, 2 
pl) Treats of painting and tatiooing 
of unmarzed yogths and maldem, babi- 
tationis arie sry sleep by themselves), 
swimming (side stroke only), itiket- 
work, siring, leather-work, fire (drill, 
fre-god with ahe-goat sacrifice), food, 
ng, drinks, meals (day-break meal- 
lime), religion, fetishes, obsession and 
possesuon, spiritualism, idolatry, spirits 
and : боо, nature-spirits, polytheism 
{геу Road gods ard one bud), worship, 
ace: fcttivala, ceremonies, etc., dreem- 
cision (only a custom ). 


| Wake (C. S.) Traits oc an ancient м Еур. 
tan folk- wiih those 


tale com 





story of Tose ced Potiphar's wife. 
onu with Arapahe legenils [ Light- 
stone, t sleepy-young-man and the 
cannibals, eic. f, the Celtic ** Hattle af the 


birds,'* he clase Eros aad Peyche, cic. 
W. tema to explam them all da вып. 


Wasserbindung ris ain Мет 
ruschwg., 


um] Trade. 
atio m UT 187-1 ii 
Describes, after اس ا‎ 
i ТАЕ), дА route du Tchad (Paris, 
1905 J, Lenfant's j у from Garma on 
к ү. п le and 
throngh. Lake 
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great left tributary of the Shari; Can- 

tains notes on the the palace of Gontiome in 

Lere, the Mun ре (their houses, 
usu, elc. 


etc. ), the people 
Weeks (]. H.) pen from. the Upper 
Congo, IL (Folk-Lore, Lomi, 

notes, Ihe English text of two 
[egenda reletiog to Libre | 
est we can get to God.” God 
with these natives consists of ** four 
song al) seeming equal, and each supreme 
in his own department." 


Westermann (D.) Weber die Begri 
Stele, Geist, Schicksal bei sgall 
und Tschivolk, (А. Ё Religsw., L 
1904, ҮШ, 104-111.) Treats the 
and meanings of the wards 
for 'tsoul," *'apirit fate," ete., 
among the Ewe and Tshi negroes of 
Western Africa, The pre-exist ¢ soul 
and protective spirit, ; persone] principle, 
tic, of man, is called in Ewe айай, 
Tihi afra; After death it is no longer 
**soul' bat “spirit, ghost,"' and is then 


Ewe sali, Tshi, avd, of tract, and ks 
proa at Икесен а second incar- i 


ild repeats the ancestor. 

ir m *! gg] ** i is Ewe fg, 

Tu ar ا‎ shadow, these are 

used in ibe Christian literature for 

** sap], '* dd blam signifies also “fate, 
fortune, fuck." 


Westermarck (E). The magic origi 


Lotd., fot XXXIV, 211-222, 1 pl., E 
m produces evidence to shaw 
“belief in the evil eye has exercised 
a very extensive influence on decorative 
Art." People endeavor to ‘ protect thei 


Pauper fom the envious eyes of thee | 


be komen ork ne E figure five (fre 
fingers), the cross (ws a five, etc,), and 
its derivatives, intersec sjun 


a 


—— Midsummer customs in. Morocco, 
por Lond, t905, XVI, 27-47.) 

fire-coremonies for purifying 
men and animals water rites (at mid- 
summer all water is endowed with th magic 
energy), earth throwing, cvil-eyecharms, 
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!904, 
XV, 326-331.) Gives, with some ex. | 
lanatory 


Zaborowski (5. 





of 
(J. Anthr. Tos., 


[*. &, 7, 1905 


tating-ceremonies (a means of transfer- 
ria). heres the Moorish 
tee customs have an Arabic. 
Hebrew name, they шау һе genuine 
rer rites. Purification j aoa 
ёт occur only in Eu 
Auer uas Africa, and Dr W, thin 
may *'date from a period when d 
ceremonies were common to the Mediter- 
ranean race." — He thus favors the hy. 
thesis of "*a racial affinity between the 
erbera ancl most European nations af 
the present day, T" 


Races de [a primitive 
Egypte. (Bull. Sa. d'Anthr. de Faris, 
I904, V* &, v, 600-610.) Résumiés re: 
cent articles by Flinders Petrie and 
Daiana, and Chantre's Recherches s 
Pireporcptques en урме (Ратіь, 1004 
ding to Petrie, ре i айыр Ад a 
but one ү intoric | JE 
| aquiline ), we teed pace 
e ite (Zaborowski); . olimann 
recognizes four, Z. does nol admit zt 
existence of real сен їп 
indigenous 
headed rice aber existe there, Chantre’s 
data indicate a continuity of Egyptian 
гасе and culture, no entire foreign 
ha х гете: 7 in Eg = 
a dud ration 6g or destro ing 
the indig genes.” Although 
little te pat ey copper, ttc.) to 


ASIA 

BL UD) :)  Hinfigeres Vorkommen des 
sternalia bei Japaner, (Z. E 

Md &, Anih » Berlin, 1904, 
Vil, 133-141.) The muscle bra question 
was found in 13.3 Percent of 139 сорын 
(European percen percentage їз 15.3 per 
pent) (rar n 15 percent ot 500 living 


— (E yd Y., 


it den Fussknochen 
E r (Mi d Fak. d. k- 


1905, VI, 307-344, 
zoi, 7 fee.) excellent stud by 
Dr Mrs Adachi of the bones ofthe 


| 
| wen Also 
bibliog sene of chia foot-bones 


CHAM HERLAIN] 


of the Japanese in general aré smaller 
and а тане thicker and shotter than 
those of ms, They have also 
more marked atiachments for muscles, 
tic, and larger and more curved articu- 
Am eee 1 ine of these Y gilir 
Es. t European foot (due 
to the shoe, ete.) is stiffer, and the frst 
and toes mich less motile (every 
lens). ] can use these more or 
тен ен differences exist, 


Tec opu Islam. (A.E Religsw., 


Lprsg., 1904, VII, 1219-143.) ief 


critical reviews numerods тесеп! 
(1902-1904) books and articles relating 
to various aspects of Mohammedanism ; 
General, life of Mohammed, Koran and 
ао, oe orthodoxy, io und 
cA d mysticium, heterodoxy, 
heathen substrate. ^ 
Birkner (F.). Beitráge zur Kassenatomie 
der Chinesen. — (Corr.- Hl, d, Des 
Gee Ё Anthrop,, München, t904, 
XXXV, 144-148, 7 fg&.) Gives results 
of examination of. six il ol Chinese, 
(three with respect to facial muscula- 
ture), with X-rays, plaster cust, lead 
wire for profile, etc. Three heads show 
marked variation in facial muscles a3 
compared with the European ; the Chi- 
nese face is also fat. The highest point 
Of the cheek. bone | 
from the ear-nose line than in Euro- 
peui жо lira also farther forward, 


eils are given in the author's. 


fabifitationschri/t on the same subject 
ay 

Bracht (E.) Ueber datierbare allege: 
“mite as aus den Türktsminen von Maghara 
der Sinaihalbinsel. {Z É Edel. 
lin, 1905, xxxvi, 173-188, гы.) 
Gives results of the examination of 6 
flints found in 1880-1831 at the ad 
quuise mines of Maghara in the Sinai 
peninsula. According to B. these flints 
were used fo mine turquoise by the | 
tians of the time of Rameses I, the 

donment of the mines soon alter (no 

of his son and 


Brandenburg aes рент сако 
Teter (Ibid. BLE or hag 


AM, ANTH., N. $,, 7737 
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Deutschen 


in Chinese t3 farther | 


Francois 
Kien-Tehang. 
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Treats of habitat (Yoruks nmómadic, 
half-nomadic, sedentary; Kitlbash mostly 
in villages), dwellings (often richiy orna. 

ide with wood-carvings), clothing, 
burials, religion, personal habits, éte., of 
the Kizilbash and Yuruks of the Turk- 

mendap, viiited by HB. in 1905-1904. 
Some Ririibash have settled in Bulgaria 
and Rumania, іа the Marites valley 
particularly. 


Brown (A. [.) Yuan Shih Kai (50. 
Wkmn,, Hampton, Va., 1905, XXXIV, 
Hi 18.) Sketch of the viceroy af 

h-li, cammander-in.chief of the 
Chines: army and **the most powerful 


E factor in ihe policy af the Chinese 
pire,"" his achievements, etc. 


Comer Ohimiitz (Caroline). 
rites and superstitions in eylon. 
E Cent., Lonk, t905, 133 

Discusses Sinhalese belief in 
Me oui in hours and thoes most faror- 
able, when they in. turn are most acces- 
sible (the so-called tiyama"), and in 
bodily conditions propitious for obsession. 
| a gives ey nra accoant af exorcis- 
ng of a demon & young girl from 
near Colombo. Other rr having 
failed she was taken (0 а temple (near 
Candy) of the powerful evil demon 
Dewiyo, where the priest succeeds, aided 
by votive r corporal punish- 
ment upon the girl. 

Fischer (A.) Weber die Kachin im 
Aussersten. Norden und Nordosten von 
Birma,  (Corr.-Bl. a Deutschen Gea. 
L Anthrop. München, 1904, XXxv, 
123-126.) Treats of habitat, pepun 


Heathen 


cre з with Tareng), spirit- 
worship, oi bo thiesidor- Qe , artistic 
posta of altar: to which zacrificial 
cattle are ti from entrails, 


augury 
dwellings ( large and rother clean), mar- 
tenting and family {polygamy aod bride- 
аы y^ case the 

i ac 


Me dotbing E ornament 
= e hi 
of labor et Ape ا‎ 


(C.H) -Notes sar kes Lo-lo du 


( Bull. pannel 
кщ, y Y 7 . 4 
Paris, nx , ا‎ m 3 7, 4 fs.) 


БОЙ ашында. СЫЙЫ, 
ein ae 
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e famil general), | 
Как Бу {а-на жама | 


Сое ete, petii the slo uboriginal 
le of the Kies-Tchang region, 
эү to the Chinese ag ** ' Man-Tsen,"' 
а term of | nese mun. 
darin rule has not improved the Lolo. 
Harria (J. R.) Notes from Armenia, in 
~ inatrationof Tay Goidem Bough, | Folk- 
Lore, s 1904, XV, 427-445. ) «нм 
items in support of Mr Fraver's ar 
menta, from various parts of. Armenia. 
The t considered are : Annual rain- 
charm (all over Armenia), occasional 
rain charm (Turk pebble-charm, etc. |, 
Armenian Candlemas, animal zacrifices, 
sin-eating, foundation sacrifice, offering 
of the анк holy trees, curious 
child- birth castoma 
Hartland ( Е. 5.) mem offering 
Korea — (Ibil., 447-450, 1 pl.) 
account of cast-iron ** tiger "" from shrine 
on top of Charyong Pass, south of Gersan, 
wiih ntoes on Korea religious ideas, 
Hellwig (A.) Die jüdischen Freintidte 
in ethnologische Beleuchtung. (Globus, 
Hirsch, 1905, LXXX'I 214-2165.) 
Discusses the rec of the "ad ai 
сну of refage'' быти, сон 
sende ht of refuge age) in Africa (A ce ار‎ a 
abyles, Gold coast) and other 
ا ا‎ ihe globe. Н, concludes that 
ar there i no tmit inthe Jewish city of 
kles that je not to be found eome- 
where else in the world.’ The general 
subject has been treated by the author in 
his Dasr AsyirrcÂt der Nafurvèlker | Ber- 
lin, 1903). 
Бена ra Vou den TBararen Turke- 


Domina tex fsa har ch meg 


Le 


pet ie Ten drunk at all 
Kellner (M. | The Hammural code and 
E 
Comparative TE rR, con ы 
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[x. E, 7, 1905 
Kürlel (A.) Fir [A E Re: 
enh Lem, 1904 VI, 150-154.) 
Résumés t important data cancermng 
ancient Pha in religion contuined in 
G. and A. Kürte's Gordtewm (Berlin, 


254); se on excavations carried cot 
the summer af 1900 at Gordium. 


oe ee манын 1 (M) Mi Eon de 
ille japonnise, (Bull. Soc. d'An- 
thr. de Paris, 1904, v* &, v, 650-671. 1 
Sketches, after the. Avis (y12 A. D.. 
and subsequent documents, the history of 
the family in. Japan, — tbe civil code is 
alo analyred (pp. 665-670). Of prim- 
иң apanese | aimost nothing sar- 
except the ancestor cult. “In the 
УТУШ centuries Chinese influences 
were felt and tinder Confucianism mar- 
thige- forms became fixed. Shinto-Confu- 
cianism pd Buddhism abo modifed 
customs, elt Japanese feudalism aml 
Authida had their effects m str 
emal authority, The era ul thinkers 
(eighteenth century), the revolution of 
i nineteenth, the triumph of the 
Mikado, aod the impetus to HM 
emancipation given by 
American contact, are other | ct 
facts. The aulhor sees reflected in the 
Пета ol the Code the conflict between 
the communal! constitution of Ja 
society and the individualistic influence of 
European civilication, 1f individmalisin 
wins, the civilization of Asia will owe day 
[изе with that of Earope; otherwise, 
they will simply influence each other 
much, lut never unite. 


von Landay (—) Ueber prühistorische 
Funde unwen Sidon und Gebeil, Byblos. 
7. f, Ethnol,, Berlin, 1905, XXXVH, 
209-211.) Describes some rownd amu- 
let-stones from Saida and the Lebanon 
region, and acelt, in form resembling the 

smaller West African axes, from a grave 
of the classic period at Gebeil | Byblos}, 
been 


== buried with the dead, having 
also used as an amulet, 
Laufer er(B.) Zur Geschichte der chines- 

T е 8, Росана 
LXXXVII 245- 24 т=з 

mee го inscri of K'ai 
о zs fo the coming of ews to 

China, where they were race found (in 

Honan) by the Jesuits in t in the early part 


of the eiphteenth century, been 
there for centuries. Dk dates the 
Chinese Jews from India, ancl thinks that 
^ Judaism i» not older, as has been pre- 


Prince 
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viously thought, but later than Islam in 
China.” T ‘existence of a colony of 
Jews in Hong-Kong and Shanghai, who 
Arabic, shows the same condition 
ee 


Libbey (W.) [Ras ae as, 


( 
Wash., 1905, ss 
ter from ps rasa The Foden Vi a" Val. 
ley and Petra (N. V., 1905 | treating of 
the stupendous ruins of Jerash ( Gerasu), 
* second only to Palmyra in 





j architecture.'' A Circassian 
iem eetiled here and built in- 
scribed stones into their lintels and door- 
posts, likewise clearing spaces for forms 
among the ruins, 


Lorenzen (A.] Die chinesiche Weltkarte 
Ferdinand Verblesta vom 1674. (Glo 
bus, Brnschwg., 1905, EXXXVIT, 157- 
159.) Notes on the history of the cartog- 
тру of China and Verbiesi's map of 
ual 

(A.) The facade of the tem. 


pE or Apal Aelia near Miletus, (Rec. of 


ash, 1 5 IW, 3-15, 10 igs) 
eories ( Ha 





cues ious f Rayet, Haus- 
soullier, Wernicke }. Prof М. ет: 
siders Haussoullier's theory the most 
reasonable and concludes thai the entire 
facade, comistin of Foundations, cúl- 
umns, and entah la one 
building period oz. 150 B. C. 

P. Die Stedt Mangaseja und das Man- 
gasejische Land. В WE. 


(Globus, | 
190%, LXXXVH, 222-223. | 
recent article by Anutchin in the Zemie- 
viaje, where the name 
discussed in ld Man х 
gomzcy, Моја) it =ч , ui- 
etc. The ae ity ** those 
firing at the outer edge,” a term describ- 
ing the Yuraks in their relation to the 
Samoyeda. 
LEN TENER (R.) The Fier- 
pont n Babyloniam axe-head, (J. 
A miti) | So6, N. VY. 1905, 
xxvii 93 #2) Discuwes Babylonian 
(ca. 3000-2300 В. С.) votive axe-head 
mule of NM in pls tics with dedi- 


їп the’ în the Tifany 


Мапуаша is 
variants аге Mol- 





gem M ае 
American Museum, New York. И is 
perforated for a handle. 


Rössler (E-) Besicht Uber architologisehe 
L d., Berlin, 1905, XXXVI, 114- 


site and | 
+, atu) second only to. Baalbec | 


Schmidt 


ee 
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ist, 119 ay — Gives resulta of excava- 
tions of 14 graves on the left bank of the 
Kotchar, porth of Bajan, anda argan 
containing 13 on the right bank to the 
south (with descriptions of urns and 
pilier ceramic remaina in particular} dar- 
ing February and il, 1901. The 
graves belong to tbe bronze-iron period 
and are chiefly chest-graves. Among 
the objects found are; Arrow Га sf 
ee daggers, shells, en ee pia 
other objecta of [ни oe fed nire. 
ина то рате Кек [ин a DNE 
Marking-stones of a x gue ara 
indicate + ea of males. iuter 
these ves est comparison with 
those of He , though the mode 
of construction is different, and are prob- 
ely contemporaneous with the chief 
p of the latter, and belong to the 
end of the later Caucasian bronze 
са. боо В. С. The graves be to an 
Aryan people, perhaps, as the | ol 
skull, hesd-dress, etc, suggest the 
ancestors of the present Haik population 
of Bajan. 


Н.) Troja: пуке Сорн 
( Ibid., 1504, XXXVI, $90-591 ) p Add 

tional notes and corrections to ж; 
riled in American Anthrapelagist. 


(F.). Zur Heillgenverehrung 
emen lslam Syriens umd N 
afrikan. (А. Ё Religsw., Lprg., 1904, 
vii, 85-06). "Treats of saini-worship 
and sanctuaries in Syria and northern 
Africa. In the former femnle saints are 
few ; in the latter very numerous, à fact 
connected with the | tion of woman as 
prophet and from time imme- 
oria] eaong the Berbers The number 
of sanctuaries is enormous, and survivals 
a eae heathendom ure seen in the 

ings, and other natural 
Pte Syria both Christians and 
cr rei vi visit the and 
amne Christian characters, like Simon 
Stylites, Sergius and Thekla, are included 
among the saints of Islam, Jewish and 
Christan и sometimes tum 
These saints serve ic aci 
they affi perge не und. bel 
the robbed and the injured, sick, ete. 
The folk-belief in them is great und 
abiding. 


бшен ГО) The shwe-hmu, or Bur. 
 taxguther. 


(Folk-Lore, Lond, 
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о XV, 334 s) Brief account of | 
and "The amem 
also acts as Calpe: aber; ete. Whoever 
in fair fighting (use of iron. prohibited) 
was able to de We the sátor- Ara of his 
scales (the ia of office ) succeeded 
— stealing and fraud were excluded, 
и the claimant failed he wis Ained. 


Starr (F.) Tbe hairy Ainu of Japan, 
(lows J. Hist, Р i Iowa City, iene, 
їп, 423-427.) Notes on history, 
houses, etiquette, bear hunting and bear 
feast, Improvised songs | home-coming), 
physical characteristics. Prof. S. believes 
that the Aina но ве a white rare 
Wert once сез sole ads of J 
— they have been 
Indians in pm They are not ihe 
ancestors af the Japanese. 


Vollera (R.) Die Symbolik des Mash m 
den semitischen Sprachen. (А. Ё Re- 


; 1904, VIIT, 97-103). In 
titua) | sá, —ihe root camo 
Semitic, — is identical with the " wash. 
"E before prayer, ete. ** Rub, stroke, 

ve," elo, belong also here, then 
is blesa, praise." From the rubbing 
away ol A pde blemish was derived 
1 


"рү к) Tomme or 


Do Brief sceount of two wheels and 
prayer. The characters in which the 
ont formula is embossed are ancient In- 
dian ranya of ibe seventh century. 


— rige a ge ena (Tbid., 
3337 Brief notes on a trum- 
a human thigh bone and a 
made of the c af two skulls, with 
thelr [roe j with human skin. 


wage E) The. tone of Geter. | 
ес. 


of Past, Wash., 1905, tV, 70-83, 


i fg. ] _ Brief account of the results of | 


e aha ai ope e 
in Jv riy 





Zaborowaki (S.) Colleetion d'objets de 


toilette et autres du sud de la Chine. 
(Bull Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v* 
î, V, 632-633.)  Hrief notes on toilet 
objects, ete | pillows, couch, shoes, 
hata, compass, fini and steel), from the 
Mon of Kwang.Hsi, in southern 

ina, presented de the society by M, 
Benuvais. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Branco (W.) Ueber die fruglichen fos- 


silen menschlichen Fi ren im Sand- 
steine von Wamambool, Victoria, und 
andere ang ene uren des fossilen 
clin tases om (2. £ Та, 
1905, XXXVII, 162-172, 2 
Berlin, 1905, XXXVI, 1 ега ee 
foot-prints in the Warnambool а 
and other alleged truces of fossil man m 
a de 
g à i NIS 
B. concludes that алау Mak аге 
human, but very narrow,** shad the 
sandstone is old and not ** merely a few 
centuries old, " as Wiler suggested. 
The Wellir cave human molar and 
the marsupial (fossil) bone with marks 
of human implement are considered 
genuine, 


Grabowsky (F.) Musikinstrumente der 


Dajaken  Südost- Borneos. — (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1905, LxxxvII, 102-106, 9 
E Brief descri ions of kettle-drums 
parning, and its melodies, — the 
chie ela Dajak orchestras, — drums 
proper (gramdamg), und the drom-like 
gamang and biat Anong. Of stringed 
instruments there are the radap or pura: 
=e (borrowed from the Malays), which 
is played with a bow; the арар, 
somewhat resembling the violin; the 
gondang hemer. Of wind instruments the 
атина! (clarinet), borrowed from the 
Malaya; the flute; a hunter's whistle; 
the garade, a sort of oboe. Both adults 


and children use a *5 jew" s-harp.'! 


ory (]. W.) "The antiquity of man 
in Victoria. (Proc. ‚бое Viet, Mel. 
bourne, 1904, N. x, xvii, pl 1, 130- 
133.) Discusses other things the 
Warnambool P in ' footprint& — G. 
е it possible they are human, —they 

y be wind-sports, — but, with others, 
«т? н them the impresion of skad, 
[rage The bone-find of Bun- 
inyong he regards as accidental С 
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considers that man is & comparatively 
recent inhabitant of Victoria, and was in 
no: sense there in earlier geological 
periods. 

Haferland (K.) Ueber einen Schädel 
mit einem Processus asteriacus. — (7. f. 
paek; Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 207-208, 

.) Describes ln m (male ?) 


Mn with a well-marked proces) atier- 
ис» а РЕШЕ mo rare saong 
elanesians, e is probably 
a (ВБ. | Neu-Guines. _[Corr.-BL d. 
utschen Ces f. 


1905, 

тү, 22-23.) Résumé of address be- 
Wiesbaden Anthropological Society. 
The Papuns are the aia e уре or a 


primitive wa different 
varieties SE Pages (ois (one mostly coastal ) 
exist, but the women of the two varieties 
differ little, Family and social life are 
briefly considered. 


Holmes (]. H.) Introductory notes ta 
the study of the totemism of the Elema 
4, Papuan gulf. (Man, Lond, 
1905, 2-6, tig.) Discusses tribal organ- 
marriage-laws, land: Жена е sed 
vidual hts, tribal obligatio 
a fe Ve Vins de E се 
uence ou the moral li e'* of the 

tribes than conjugal ntal relation- 
ship. a ua totemism is far- 

reaching, eater aad preventive. 
Howell (W.) ame Shelford (K. | A Sen- | 
D lore philtre. (J. Inst, 
Lond., (904, XXXIV, Ботас) De- 
scribes briefly q (love philter) ob- 
tained from а Sea-Dyak woman, with 
native texts and English translations of 
two typical inecantationa, Alo incanti- 
tion uttered b a woman who wishes 1o 
become attractive to men, The basis of 
all jayan is ** coco-mut oil, which must 
be made hy a girl who has not yet ar- 
rived at the s ef puberty. Other 
ingredients, z- f., the tears of a female 
porpoise (very ery potent), may be added. 
À needle in the stopper represents sym. 


Klaatsch (H.) Übersicht. Uber den bis- 


herigen Verlauf und die Errun 

ten meiner Reise in Australien b Ende 

September 1904 (Z E Ethnol., Ber- 

od XXXVI, 211-213.) sg cd 
» discovery sul Ring's 





BT 


frontal bone of а new-born child at 
Princess Charlotte bay, with Arras ru: 
praorbitalis suggesting the Neanderthal 
skull. Dr K. male many observations 
and measurements of the natives, col- 
lected specimens, etc. 


Krimer({A.) Das neve Kolonialalphabet 


in seiner Anwendung aul die Südsee, 
(Globus, Breschwg., 1905, LXXXVI, 
293-295.) Discusses the new alphabet 
adopted by the Colonial Department of 
the German government for the spelling 
and pronunciation of geographic names, 
and severely criticizes some of the items, 


Lam: rt (—.) Meluanesien.  (Corr.-Bl, 


d. hen Ge L Anthrop., Min- 
chem 1904, XXXV, 59-60.) Notes on 
physical characteristics, culture, etc. Up 
ta the lod of contact with the Euro- 
ан Melanesians were still in the 
The most marked feature of 

their culture is love of ornament; an- 
other is an impulsive spirit of adventure. 


Lang (A.) All-fathersin Australia. (Folk- 


Lore, Lond., 1905, XVI, 323-224.) Dis- 
cusses views of | oat and Hartland. 
Author considers that in associating the 
All-father belief with advance in social 
organization, “Mr. Howitt haa over- 
looked] his own valuable collection of 
scial factz.'" 


[Ae (R.] сеу поне die Altesten 


en i Australien. 

lobus, Bruschwg., 1905, LXXXVII, 

PLI pn the article of J. W. 
Gregory (4. v.) 


Maass (—.) т kA-kMi-kii Tabu. Ein 


Beitrag zur vergleichenden Kenntnis der 
Malaio-Polyneser. расава Berlin, 
te sack (5 а Describes the 
fa £4-k4i-44i (** it is forbidden” ), the 
and foremost ‘law’ of the Men- 
fae "Llaadare off the coast of Sumatra, 
and “a terrible moral weapon against 
the foreigner.'" The Mentzwi custom 
скорага vii ta Bos ET 
panirng, Madagascar — fadi, Dm 
uum, Micronesian ups, and the Polyne- 
sian ‘ade with its varieties, The origin 
of these customs is due to the mental 


and their peculiar oon 
sciousness. Their full of the law 
of impulse is here represented. 


Mathews (R. H.) "The Wiradyuri und 


of New South Wales. 
(]. Ашы. Inst., Lond., 1904, XXIV, 


dual and |, for every inflected part 
of T run every pa 


Orient. Soc., N. Va, 1905, XXVI, 165 
f.) Enumerates supernatural 





Kunst und 
Капа n I umd Kénja- 
р (Corr.-HL d. Deutschen Ges 
L Anthrop., München, 1904, xxxv, S2- 
S4.) Discusses the urt, art-molives, and 


Nieuwenhuis (A. 







ie both sexes artistically,— youths carve 
presents for maidens and the latter make 
T LEE MA CHIEN artistic 
work, but few to a very high degree, 
the best workers being individuals huv. 


—the introduction of foreign materials has 


infipenced grestly the art and. industries | 
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of ihe women, Вай | 
hare led to worse native ones. 
Native stories from Santa 
Crue and islands, . Anthr. 
Inst., Lond, 1904, XXXIV, 223-233.) 
English texts of brief tales concer : 


Sickness, death, marriage food, sam and 
moon, cebada, еко food, sun 


and rain, white folk (spirits), Japu, our- 
selves, an old man and woman, holy 
stones, — from Santa Cruz; and from 
Reef islandai concerning Lata and Sin- 
ofa, the volcano Tinakulz, a tradition af 
Nukapu, spirits, the dead, those who die 
of arrow wounds, a great spirit called 

de, abundance of food. And 
two longer tales from Reef islands: 
About a certain woman, and concerning 
a nmn who ale human flesh, and а very 
big pig. 


modela 


Parkinson (K.) Ein Besuch auf den 


Admiralitirsinseln, (Thid., 238.) Brief 
notes of visit to chief island in Û ber, 
1904. ‘To the Moanus (seafarers and 
fishermen; pile-dwellings) and Usiai 
(in the interior, agriculturalists), mitt 
ai ite p the Matarikor, or Maran- 
k agriculture, seafaring, fishing, 
canoe-buillers, wood-workers). P. saw 
the making of the obsidian swords. The 
Matankor are smaller and lighter than 
the Mean Usini И нарани 
party look the hrst photographs of women 
on the island, 


The drama of the Filipi- 
(J. Amer. Folk-lore, Boston, 
1904, XV11, 279-285.) Treats briefly of 
(before 1521), religious (from 1521 to 
present time), Moro-Moro, middle pe: 
mod (1750-1876 and to he present day), 
seditious or anti-American since 186 
The Moro- Moro plays, reciting the strug- 
gles of the Christian against the Moham- 
medan Filipinos, are interesting and 
timportunt for the study af native char- 
acter. A typical Moro-Moro is + Mag- 
dapio, or Fidelity Rewarded," by P. ++ 
Paterno ; a representative anti-Ameri- 
can play is ** Hindi Aco Patas (1 am not 
di 1)" by Juan M. Cros The cha 
recognition of the theater in the ilip- 
pines did not occur till 1836. 


(H.) Die Bewehner des Tohi-In- 
sel, De -Westmikronesien. (Globus, 

Г WE, 1905, LXXXVIL 113-I1:7.' 
Discusses briefly habitat name, nee 
characters, food ( coconut chiefitem), fire_ 
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making (friction), dwellings and wood- 
working, textile MP, clothing and 
ornament, tattoocing (no untattooed per 
weapons, canoes, contact with whites, etc. 
The natives of Tobi are of a lighter color 
than those of Sonil, Pul, and Merit. 


Senit (A.) Uecher die Tütowierung der 
Wiest-Mikronesier, (IbkL, 174-175, 3 
fg.) Brief account of tattooing on the 
island of Yap, where it was introduced 
Beno 100 years apo from the island of 
ul 


Seurat (1. С 
de l'ile F 


| Rer les ancien habitan 
ue Sud. | Lb Ans 


TS Paria |; KY, - a | 
i mat a | 


sid Brew elc. Other remains. of pre- 
European inhabitants, — mane, human 
skulls, ete, have been found. Their 
discovery astonished the mutineers of the 
von den Steinen (E.) Proben cines 
"früheren polynesischen Geheimsprache. 
( Globus, DS: ss 9905, LXXXVYII, 
119-121. | песин та word-fist, a 
secret language, ¢ AL Us nune 
concealing the back, f, ê, surface ' 
use among the Нарва of Nukuhiva, he 
[назм one of the northern Marquesas 
lands, now réduced to a few individ- 
Yale. ‘The chief item is the exchange of 
consonants (in «quadrisyllables ihe fires 
half anly is e AMXubihiva — Aueuu- 
hiva). Examples: efi (small) becomes 
Al, ошобо (hair) wewe, [айаш 
name of а bay) алой meitai 
¡good | este, etc. Similar processes 
ae чн been reported from a tribe of In- 
du iae Ers Pierii) t-herids, 
von den 
considers data Me cim. existence of a simi- 
lar phenomenon in New Zealand suggests 
the former existence ol a widespread 
Polynesian secret serian im 1 doubt- 


tic, Wy 


less had its value at festivals, 
meclings with foreign peoples, ele. 
AMERICA 


Adam (L.) Grammaire de l'Accawal, 
CJ. S. rape Fast pt 1005, 
Ns, £, 1,4 irst part of = grace 
matical sk gender, number, pef- 


eros] tions and case-in- 
dices, verbal estes derived — from 


posipositioas, demonsiralives and pro- 
а the third person, nouns of nam- 


Barry (F) 
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ber and collectives, indefinite pronouns 
and adjectives, interroygatives, augmenta- 
lives and diminutives, adverba, conjunc- 
lousy, bused on texts (Genesis in part, 
St Matthew, etc.) published by the fate 
Rev. W. H. Brett (missionary) in the 
Accawai ( Acuvójó a Cariban language 
of Guiana. 


Aimss (H. H. $.) African Institullons in 
rad at ) 


(j. Amer. Folk-lore, Bor- 
ton, 190%, ху, 16-32.) Treats of the 
* governor '" of the. negro. communities 
in New England, elections, parades, etc. 
These inaugural parades may have ante- 
dated those of the. whites, — such. cus- 
toms were *" a direct survival of practices 
im Africa ; fantastic parades in all parts 
of Cuba, Sunday reunions and festivals 

cable ol earh *! tribe '' ); 0" societies” 
la E and also for political pur- 

t Lucia (u$ late as 1844) 
kings" amd ''queens'' m Jamaica, 
ete. The influence ol African institu- 
tions in the French West Indies was 


rent, mr the author secks to show that 


uj Mali the government of. Toasuint 
and Christophe was really Africam in 
origin — they hid a cleur insight into the 
needs and peculiarities of their people. 
The actions of Soulouque belray alsa the 
African ás 


traditional tongs- 
[ Ibid., 49-59.) а ан with text and 
music four traditional songs ү Elfin 
knight, The Eam of Dar nnak- 
ers. Wosing, The Twel vė Days of 
Christmas), contained in Mow A. Allen's 
Family Songs (Medfeld, Mass, 1:99): 
They have been traditional in this family 
for generations, 


жө (кши) Statistics of 


poma n Comm" r "i 
aih., 1904 1905 ], ат | Ї 
this valuable 1 J А ater 
consists о statistics lol pa 
ККЕ data obtained in tq: and po^ 
m the public schools, high schools, ete., 


of Worcester, Mass, The [инин 
reached are of d importance far 
the proper É the os 


erstanding 
nomena of child. dence a aia | 
earlier — of **a symmetrical 
distributian of variations in period — 1. £., 
of accelerations and tetardations — fol- 
lowing the laws chance, an 
g of giving 

adequate реттей of the characteris- 
i ed curves of рот," 

ууга tha! 
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* The developmental stage of a child at a 
certain үи murily an ple- 
isis i umd acceleration, 
which i iem the whole body at the 
same reet м that all messurements 
to vary in the 
all of them would 
behind the normal avers; 
or all would be in advance of it'* This 
would tem] to синий the rather wa 
spread view that ‘during a per 
energetic physical po" there is a rest 
of mental de rire cr," 
The variations social groups should 
follow the same laws as. those of indi- 
viduals. A maximum of correlations 
occur during the periods of most rapid 
growth and a sudden drop to negative 
аи when growth is nearly com- 
Ет The interral 14-15 years in 
forme the dividing line between 
positive and negative correlations. 


— unl. Adan Quiroga. (J. Soc. 

Paris, 1905, №. 9., 1, 139- 

Siar) Brief appreciation of life und 

ee А. ia eg wiy Aires, 

ov, 10, 1904, aged 40), lawyer, 

p criminologist, соор 

klorist, and authority on Calchaqui, 

His most ambitious volume was, perhaps, 
La Crus en America (1901). 


Brady (W. J.) The faces, jaws, and 


ound people as 
аразы Шен shige ot development. 


(Iowa f. Hist. & Pol., Iowa City, 1905, | 


itt, 441-444. ). One skull exhibits. '*an 
immense bifurcation of the pre-molars, 
ni to indicate a low type." In the 
older (1 in mend) skulls the teeth 
approximate closely the modern Can. 
casian, In the ease of the uppermost the 
bones of the jaw, rather than the teeth, 
are reduced In size. One shows ** inten- 
sive white characteristics. ** "The botiom- 
sont ls represent € at rell ad- 
present primitive men 

and the Jower early man," 
ireysig (K.) Die Entstehung des Staates 
mu | dicere i S d ii 
kit und Irokesen. (Schmoller's Jahrb., 
ms 1904, XXVI, 45-29.) Discusses 
the origin of the state from conditions 
found among the Tlingit of Alaska and 














la a mixing of divisions according to fami. 
tick and tribe — the. first, B. thinks, 


Brown (C. E.) 


fN. S, J. 1905 


practical needs. ‘The frst ‘‘stute"’ ар- 
pears with the coalition of the two prim- 
itive families, when s community of life 
is substituted. for à community of blood. 


—— Ueber die Entstehung des Gottes- 
gedanken insonderhett bei den amerikani- 
schon Urzeitvðlkem. (2. ff. Frbnol, 


Berlin, 1905, XXXVH, 216-2231.) Gives 
notice of EH on of the idea 
ol God among nia joda 
са on consideration of the Mw Ww. 
Soani natives, particularly. the Tlingit. 
With the latter the three primitive ele- 
ги арии. еў reverence of nn- 
ture powers, soul a rit, cult priest- 
hood, sacred legend, е sparale, 
Н. criticises Brinton's concept of Iro 
queian deities. ‘The idea of God is not 
due to personification of nature forces, 
but springs from the LEER DIA of animal 
or IE personalities, 


Broda (R.) A visit to Hait. (So, 
Асаш, +» Hampton, Va, 1905, XXXIV, 
285-290; 4fgs.) Brief account of visit 

ber, 1904, Author tala takes rather 
optimistic view of situation, — In the uni- 
versity and colleges of Port au Prince 
ihe professors are all P UNUS Pede 
Satanic ef the University 

their scientific eia da rn 
A high rank."" Jn the list of members 
of Ра отец ee of Sociology: 
are t ree aitians, Justin Devot, Маҳ 
lon Coleu, and Firmin Faure, ihe lasi 
once candidate for President af Halll, 


Wisconsin coches 
(Rec. of Past, Wash, 16905, tv, 52-05, 
to igs.) Gives account of caches of 
Hone, metal, and а. ete., 
in various paris of the state. 
of 300 sione implementa from. Dane eo. 
M Mx 5. National Museum, 

Mixed caches seem to be uncommon. 
Na uniform method in the making ol these 
caches prevailed, The deposits are 
sometimes of finished implementa and 
sometimes of eces aüitahle for manii- 
facture, ‘shaped fints are of such 
frequent occurrence as to be styled 
"t cache types. '! 


Caribs. (So, Wkmn., Hampion, Va,, 
1905, XXXIY, (BE ma 3 fg.) Based 
on accounts Mason and Ober with 
data and illustrations from Prof. 

who visited Dominica in 1903. ‘the 
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De Charency (Com) Le Marquis de 
Nadaillac. li. ea Amt; d Paris, 


1905, M. 5., 1, 133-137.) ‘Sketch of life 
and scientific activities with Het of po 
lished works 1570-1904. His 

known volume was ¿'dmérigur ae 
Festal , which was translated | into 


Dig {Lj е эне Мө Nm 

-apotéque : Tumulus et 

(Ibid., 109-116, 3 e i 
briefly the idi the Cerro de 
Cote and La Rinconada and the wagers 
(tumuius) of Ejutla, ete.,—all funeral 
monuments, al the same time sepulchers 
and altars of a cult of the dead. The 
most imposing are doubtless individual 
eer These tumuli and " 

represent one aspect 

Mixtec: Zapotec cult Ишге. 

Du Bois (C. G.) The story of the Ch 
A yh ot the Dieguenca. iJ. Аз 
Folk-lore, Botton, 1995, ХҮП, 
242.) Gives English text, with snatchesof 
songs do nutive tongues Aare, of the 
legend of Chaup (*'the name for shoot- 
ing star, etc,''), who now is mld Lo live 
in the San Bernandino moantains with 


his grandmother, 


Flom (G. T.) The coming of the Nor- 
p arat (lowa ]. Hist. & 
44 Lowa 1 s 1, 347= 2 
maps.) Contains aun as e d 
immigrant groups, migration, ete. North- 
eastern [owa has MA. been, “ educs- 
tionally and culturally, 
wegian influence in 
Forstemann ( E.) Die spitesten Inschriften 
der Mayas ((slobus, Broschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVII, 272-273.) F. that a 
certain fromm Lichen Tira 
ee e 4 and another from Sac- 
1 


582. е ст represen! pers | 


o e panda real cance Of Mia 
hopes, due perhaps to the Netherlands 


revolution. 





. Sóc, d, Amér. de Paris foc 
N. 5, , 1, 163-164.) Noteon the statement 
in the Calendar of State Papiri T 
| Бех x 1 сә 

р: 1-2) that a certain 


of ero a чарнен опе 


David Ingram for too 


an "ancient" or war-flag of the тайла 


of the river May in Florida. 
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Fuller ( Grace F. ) The Seri Indians, (Sa. 


Whom,, Hampton, Va., 1905, XXXIV, 
271-278, 4 gs.) Based on McGee. 
Treata hrielly of habitat, physical chur- 
acters, houses, clothing, food, pottery, 
implements, balsas, government, mar- 
riage, etc. The Seri are one of the lowest 
tribes of American abonginer. 


Nordamerikanische 
Pfellspitzen, (Cor. -BI d. Deutschen 
Ges. а Anthrop., München, 1904, XXXV, 
46.) Brief note on fint arrowheads frons 
Dear T SAP Тт H. distinguishes 3 


чериг (Н. E.) The Cora Indians К 
Mexico. (5o. Wkmn., Hampton, V 
1905, XXXIV, 92-99, 3 fp) Treats 
briefly of physical appearance, houses, 
religion, legend accounting for rough 
character of country, occupations and 
industries, family, fasting a and prayer (to 
Master of tle Mountam ''), adoration 
of stones and rocks (their ancestors), 
dances, etc. (ceremonial of “mother 
bowl," prayer ta IRR amr) Nom- 
inally Christians, the Cora retain much 
of their old heathen faith, They have 
also avoided some of the vices of the 
whites. 
Government supervision 
of historic ami prehistorie ruina  (Sci- 
ence, N. Y, 190$, &. &, XX, 723-727.) 
Prints dence with Commissioner 
ol General Land Office, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and Chief of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology concerning the 


preservation of ruins, — Professor H, up- 
ptores the bill of Commissioner Richards 
of the Land Office, 


—— The last survivor of the extinct. pueblo 
of Pecos, (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1905, 
iV, 54: We saa t fg.) Condensed by the 

{һе American Anikrapols- 
pers 1904. 

Hill-Tout Ethnological report on 
the UN: Sk'aülits tribes of the 
Halokmé/lem division of the Salish of 
British Columbia. (J. Anthr. Inat,, 
Land. 1904. XXXIV, 311-376.) Treais 







of tri history, social | Marriage, 
puberty ; tary, birth, ond mamin; 
peli dances, re- 
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(pages 315-3602 ; English texts of eight 
tales, n text with berline. and 
free translation of one for the Stece’lis ; 
and, for the Sk-milits, tribal history and 
legends, native texts, interlinear and 
free English renderings of four legends — 
nlsa Salish Pater Noster from Mengarini 
and modern Sk aû its version ).. T. con- 
siders it not improbable that the Stsce^lis 
di Er modified temnant of 
to the advent of t Salish." " Only one 
of the five old camping-sites is now used 
E Aene Although Catholic. converts, 
"f % а very gereral hankerimg after 
Ihe old өлен of things." Youth are 
no longer trained in the ancient way amd 
have deteriorated. E 
seems (6 have had. its own puberty cus- 
tom& T. believes that "no doubt can 
any longer exist that the Satish tribes in 
har A * day evt only үшин тїйїп, 
or lotems, hut also hereditary grou 
totems at well, The Sk'aülits are E 
duced toa sentiered village of a doren 
hooses—o few rations spo they 
hambered two or three hundred souls. 
von Tbering (H. E. K.| Bibli hia 
1902-1904 : Historia Natural è Anthro- 
корта do Brazil. (KR. do Mus. Paul, 
à е оь m $84-659,) Section 
D, pp. 15, relates to anthropology, 
ao tities embracing works ч лагы 
odripues, A. B. Mever, Theodor Koch, 
J. B. Steer, P. F. Vogt, Paul Ehren- 
teich, M. Schmidt, 
i gla comparativa do Brazil. 


—— Archec 
sit Aa its primitivo inhabitants, the 
sambaguts of southern Brarll, the extra. 
samlaquian "aed the State of S. 
Pusio. atchéciopr ot Ваа аба. 
ol the Amasenian region, the archealogical 
pon E) and "s relations 
with the neij np regions | inpet : 

kagaien: paih Brazilian! Bahian 
Amazonian), data from eurly writings, 
eic. Fibliogmphy of £3 tithes, Vem Î. 
cone 






cludes that the Amazonian region of 
Braril hus been considerably affected by 
the Andean civilientions, but not the 
center or the south, Both the extra. 
Amuronian parts of Brari] ond the eastern 
us of Argentina poasessed in prehis- 





m natives, A great part of the 
attributed to the Calchaqui 


culture than thai of 
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culture, non-indigenous to that region. 
On the coast. the dolichocephalic ( Bota- 
endo] aod the brachycephalic {Guar 
ani?) types, are represented, in prehis- 
toric times, in the sambwuquis. p 


| Jacob (C. ) Cookin à l'étude de la 


Each Salish tribe | 


de 


———— 


ten Kate (H.) Matériaux 


than des cerveaux des Indiens, 
ete 


(Rev, d. Mus. de La Plata, 1904, 
XH, exir,, pp. 15,7 pL) Describes and 


eof 4 Indians (2 Foegians, 
2 Ársocanians), the anthropometric data 
concerning whom had been given by ten 
Kate (q. v.). Dr ]. concludes that. all 
four brains are up to the level of devel: 
pment of the average European brain. 

t Yuhgan brain is rich in convolutions 
and that of the Alakaluf woman rich in 
secondary convolutions. In these Indian 
brains the parietal and lem lobes 
are typically developed, while the frontal 
and occipital vary as with Europeans, 
No disti imetly pathological anomalies 
Occur, 


e Jonghe (É.) Histoyre du Mechique. 


Гапои francais inédit du X VI* si&cle. 
(7. de la Soc. des Amér, de Paris, 1905, 
N.5, M, 1-41.) Publishes for the first 
time a Arial the sixteenth cen- 
tury, treating of the origins of the three 
chief tribes, the Mexican. calendar, vari- 
ous counogonie myths and [ege the 
life of the culture-hero Quetralcost!, etc. 
An index of Nahuatl terme is added. 
The Spanish original of the M5. de T. 
identifies with the lost Anfírweda 
Mesiconar of the Franciscan de Olmos, 
mentioned ty Mendieta "he translator 
was André The lure the 
French MS. bears. This i a very vali- 
able discorery, 

*' Amerikanistenklnh'" de | Berlin, 
(Tbid., 168-171.) Résumés the pro 
ceedings of the February, 1904, meeti 
ofthe Berlin Americanisi Club, at which 
popen were read by Dr Lehmann on the 
story of the Mexican codices and Hr 
Uble on botanical explorations in South 
Ameticn. 
£ pour servir à 
l'anthropologie des Indiens de la Ré- 
ublique Argentine. 
la Pinta, 1004, XIT, | 
Gives psychological ги anthro 
metric. (pest-mortem) datz, osteological 
observations amd notes on the brains of 
four Indians ( Маһал man, a. Huilliche 
chief and a woman of the same tribe, an 
old Alukaluf women), three of whom 


( Res. d. Mus. de 
- pp. 27, 9 pl.) 
notes, hrap 





La 
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мее government rer i Also an 
ropomeinc measurements (living) and 
observations on three йу, ree 
Tehuelches, and Bur Chiri The 


results of an autopsy af the Yahgan ure 
likewise given. “the two Fuegions were 


mesocephalic, the two Arancans brachy- | 
cephalic. Of the ten living Indians four | 


were MUS the rest. brachyce- 
lic, the Tehuelches being very roand- 
ed, The condition ol the brains 
examined was such as to permit only 
certain details of observation. The 
brain-weight of the two males were 
average of | | 
small (eee 1 Jakob). j 
" the Japanese aspect o 
children," while tro of the 
“recalled, by their 
tam fine types of the North A 
Indian (Yaqui, Pima).'' 


Koch e тоао Forschungsreise in Brasilien. 

Bruchwy., 1905, LXXXVI, 
ie. SY Notes on journeys, July- 
I 1904, in the Calary-Maupés 
region of Brazil, among the Kobéua 
{р ng mask-dlances, ete ), Umáua, 
H-treated by the whites, but taking ven- 


ponti | Tucano, Tariana, Pira-tapuyo, | 


anána, Haniwa, Maku, elc. Dr K. 
graphs, йор ареста, including 
graphs, sinc, uh 
some 100 dance-musks of the он 
and some stone axes of carious farm 
looked on as reliques. The! of 
the Umáun is "a pare Cariban: P 
һат (К. Е.) Notes on some ancient 
Chilean skulls and other emalie (f. 
Anthr. inst, Lond, tog, xxxiv, 234- 
254, 2 pL) Describes, with Шча 
measurements, y male and one female 
EN (all tubalichocephalic) found at 
an average depth of 4 ft. 9 in, ma 
jr n near Coquimbo. "The evidence 

submersian and nphesval iuh- 
sequent to. burial, and the g | '* has 
not been disturbed: for hundreds, en PES 
lor thousands of years." One male skull 
(nu halic) was from one of a 
number of shell-mounds about Coquimbo 
bay. With the female skeleton. were 
found buried two mullers, » fiat mortar- 
stone, and a flat stone amulet. With ne 
others Flat ерау some fi н m 
of course pottery, ctc., were foom 
ела eneral type of these skulls iia 

nc 








uite 

t (even bo a casual observer | from 
that of any other. Chilean rece which 1 
have examined, including that of the 





Lehmann-Nitasche (К. 


Maree] (G.) Gabriel Gravier. 


McLane (A. C} An 
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natives of the time of the Spanish Con- 
ie " Several points of resemblance to 
uegian ami ima skulle are noted, 
which, L- considers, are racially cognate. 
adds a note lw Dr Flores describing 
ri agg eoru. from the Me M 
Oc represent a mixture 
ancient race with ex later Araucuns. 


{еме eth- 


nologische Gegenst in Buenos Aires. 
{Sonnta ur 2 Buenos Aires, 1905, 
Heft 18, E-A, EE [ f) Brief 
account of ndian obje s (stone 


and hone axes, а пени statuettes with 
real but not Indian hair, eic j mano: 
factured by a certain M, Goireau of 
Lomas de Zamora. Some fantastit 
pieces have been disposed of by him. 


—— El Congrew de Americanistas XIV 


Sesion — Stut art, 1 Informe del 
Delegado de x Faculdad de Filosofia 
y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos 





A (Res. de !a Univ, Buenos 
dres, 1905, 111, ا‎ рр. 52.) Report 
of Dr Lehn as delegate to 


Stuttgart Commer at Armericanists. Con: 
tains very good résumés of over 40 pepe 

and addresses, some quite extensive, 
ticularly those of Fran, ochelson, E эм 
Meyer, Plagemaen, Kaplf, Jonkheer van 
Fanhuys. 


| et (L.) Emanuel Domenech, (J. 
| d. Amér, de Paris, 1905,-4..4., 1, 
Dome: 


131-132.) Note on the Ab 

mech, whose recent death at Lyons, 
where he had lived. long in retirement, 
recalls his Lfrre det. Samtuger (1850), 
«nee müch discussed std by many looked 
onas apocryphal. — L. thinks critics have 
been too severe, 


(Ibid., 
637-138.) Brief sketch of G. Grabier, 
geographer of Rouen (4. aged 78), an 
authority of eminence-on Norse and other 
carly voyages to America. 


at Har- 
ume (Iowa J. Hist, i Pa 
Ys ш, 445-4 Treats the 
Pesbody йом cam aay cal ections, tbe 
mpators of am logy ul Harvard, 
ropolugy in EE interest 
of nis, instructors and courses, etc. 
The department la growing fast 






Mead (F. H.) The dee ion] 


Harvard Universit: 
Wash., 1005, 1v, 
account of origin 


(Rec of Past, 
-79, 14 (gx) Gives 
i, arrangement, charac- 
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ter of exhibits (N. American Indian, 

Swis lake dwellings, 5S. America, С. 

America and Mexico, Pacific islands, 

Japan, etc. ), There are also an extensive 

collection and a library of 

joco volumes, besides 3,000 | pamphlets. 

useum has its cationi 

The civilizations of special publica are 

particularly well nied, also the 

nalive ры НУ California, Arizona, and 
ie шап оѓ Delaware valley, 

иии үги: ef the Archeological In- 

(Ibid., 27-31, 1 fg.) 

Site abstracts of papers by Messrs 

Morton, Eliot, Paton, Ward, Lummis, 

and Lythgoe. 
(C. H.) Distribution of Indian 
tribes in the »outhern Sierra and adj acen! 





parts of the San Joaquin valley, Cali 

(Science, N. Igo4, f. En хіх, gri | 
17.) According to Dr M., "in the 

Serra the distribution of tribes conforma 


closely with certain faunal belts,’ and 

ly the *' distribution of the Indians 
conforms closely with that of the faunal 
und form areas" — In California no In. 


diana live in the borea] zones, and few, | 


if anys in the upper half of the transition 
The great majority live in a single 

life 1 zone (the upper Sonoran), many in 
the lower Sonoran, and а few in the 
transition. The wuthor lists > Vokuts and 
Paiute tribes, with their locations, the 


to the hot valley and 
adjacent foot 
ponderosa-pine belt of the mountains. 
onoye Pel Les Indiens Guatos de 
3 (J. So. iL. Amér. de 
E. 5 11, 155-158.) Notes 
ds | characters 190° of men 


Pepper (С. Н.) An unusual Navaho 
um io T (So. Wkmn,, 
d ‚ Ма., 1905, XXXIV, 228-235.) 

account òf thë ceremony with sand- 
painting for cure of sore throat, said by 
molicine-mas to be caused by nightly 
visits of eagle. 
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Brnschwg., 1905, LXXXXII, 136-146, 
б (gs. ) Disenssey the anclent Mexican 
idea that the sun fights with the stars 
and the conquered are offered up in sac- 
rifice. The stars were daily killed by 
the sun, sacrificed, fell down into the 
underworld, and rose the next 
day. The identity of this rocess with 
Ihe sacrificlal death which Ei had 
lo-suffer (o. renew rire Ei and in- 
crease their power, there were transposed 


to the heavens. There was a complet 
parallel between the mundane d prs 


celestia] processes, The relations of 
festivals, etc., to this basal iden are dis- 
Etê 


Rieck (Dr) Relsebilder aus Patagonien 


und von der chilenischen Kiste. ( Curr. - 
BL d. Deutschen Ges. f. Ant , Mün- 
chen, 1904, XXXY, 46.)  Contuins some 
notes on the Fuegian Pesherai, 
Der Charakter der mittel- 
| Indisner. (Globus, 
Brnachwg., 1905, LXXXVII,. 128-131. ) 
Among the chief characteristics of the 
Central American Indians are: Stolidit 
end emotional control, noticeably in chil. 
dren, and more the result of adult exam 
ple than family education. Moderation 
| but great tribal differences, — the Mayas 
are quick and more excitable tham the 
Kekchi) in movement, language, gesture 
of the face, etc., but energy amd intel- 
lectual qualities are, nevertheless well 
deve , Exceptionally (at festivals, 
etc.) they run riot fora time Woman 
has an рона rile. Their childlike 
ness tempers their hate and vengeance. 
ng was met with only among the 
Guatusos, to whom the missionaries once 
ve presents of clothing, ete. The 
odian woman is very industrious; the 
шап, too, accomplishes much, and has 
also persistence, In кча years the 
author bad nothi by Indians. 
The southern o dn lic more bare- 
facedly than ey: bot the lying 
of the aborigines hus 
European culture edet pA be rammed 
down the throat of an. Indian. 


Seler m. j Mischfonnen tmexiknnischer 


Gott (Ibid, rro-11:2, 8 
Describes 1 briefly mixed-forma of м) 
can deities, due to a sort of reaction 
against the systematiration of the priestly 
school of the fomafama/! period, — difer- 


ent ee on T — in ihe same per- 


CHAM HER LAIN | 


Smith (A.G.) Okoboji Indian skullmeas- | 


urements. {lowa J. Hisi. & Pol, lowa 
City, 1905, 11, 435-441, 4 pl.) Gives 
chief measurements of 5 Гое frag- 
mentary) akulli from. Okoboji mou 
Three were dolichocephalic, two brachy- 
cephalic. 

Smith ( Harlan l.) An archeological ex- 
pedition tothe Columbia valley. (Rec. 
of Past, Wash,, 1905, Iv, 119-127, 9 
Es, ) escribes. human пише 

from antler, found in child's grave a! 

Tampico, and other objects — Article is 
partly résuméd from Americam Miereuss 

orm! for January, 1904, andl Science 
or April 8, 1004. 

Tooker (W. W.) Menning of same Indian 
names in Virginia. (William and Mary 
Coll. Quart., Williamsburg, Va, 1905, 
XIV, 62-54.)  Disrumes ef rof 
Arrohetac, Cantaunkack, Capahownsick, 
ario Enkiack,  Nansamuni, 

aspahegh. 

Vogt (Fro) Verba: und Но 
Brnschwg,, 1905, LXXXVIL 248-254.) 
Describes mate-cultiration and lumbering 

in the Misiones territory of Argentina. 
Contains notes on the history of ** Para- 
guay tea,'” pow ihe “national drink" of 
the majority of the natives on the LaFlata, 

Waldeyer (W.) Ueber meinen Aufen. 
thalt in St. Louis und die Anthro 

ische Abteilung der Weltansstellumg 

1081. (Zeit. . Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXV, 213-216.) Notes on trip to 
Mexico, еіс. W. doubts the anity ol 
the Indian stock of N. America, und 
considers the aborigines of «i timate Mon: 
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Ward (D. J, H.) Second yearly meeting 
of the Towa Anthropological Associm: 
tion, (Town J. Hist, and Pol, lows 
City, 1905, HI, 423-458.) Account ol 
proceedings aod condensed report of 

ra by Starr, Ward, Smith, Brady, 
McLane, Veblen, Pratt (nce these 
names ), 


— The investigation of the Okoboji 
mounds and the finds (Ubid,, 427-435. } 
Describes excavations made in Novem- 
ber, 1904, objects found, etw., chiefly 
human bones representing more than 30 
individuals, though possibly roo alto- 
gether had been buried in the mounda. 
Some of the uppermost finds (beads, 
iron, etc.) indicate contact with whites, 
Evidences of perhaps six different orders 
of buriala occur. The lowest was a bone 
burial; those in the top were interred 
sitting. 


Wintemberg ү J.) French Canadian 
folk-tales (J. Amer. Folklore, Boi- 
(оп, 1904, ХУП, 265-267.) English 
texts of three brief tales : "Transforina- 
tion with animals, the evil eye, Jock 
with his lantern. 


Wright (G. F.) The physical conditions 
in North America Бана ina carly 
occupancy. (Kec. of Past, Wash., 
1905 гу, 15-26, 4 fp, 6 maps) Treats 
of the Trenton gravel data, Canadian 
boulders in Missouri, '! Lansing man,"' 
ete. Author considers that “when we 
speak of glacial man in America, we do 
not necessarily imply an antiquity any 
greater than that which in sow al grea 
ne civilized brethren in Egypt 
an wl 1 
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Recent Work of the Wisconsin Archeological Society. — The bill 
to promote the work of the Wisconsin Archeological Society, introduced 
in the Wisconsin legislature early in February last and previously men- 
tioned in these pages ( American Anthropologíst, vol. 7, 1905, p. 170), 
received the unanimous support of that body and became a law by ap- 
proval of the Governor on June 10. This enactment, which is the first 
that has ever been made in the interest of Wisconsin archeology, provides 
for the printing, at the expense of the State, of 1,500 copies of the bi- 
monthly Transactions of the Wisconsin Archeological Society in pamph- 
let form, not to-exceed 75 pages per number, with the necessary illustra- 
tions. Of this edition several hundred copies will be presented to the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission for distribution among its traveling 
libraries. "These Transactions will supersede the Bulletin that has been 
published quarterly by the Society under the editorship of Mr Charles E. 
Brown. One of the first numbers of the Transactions that will be pub. 
lished under the new law will consist of a monograph on the Aboriginal 
Pipes of Wisconsin, by the president of the Society, Mr George A. West, 
who has devoted many years to a study of the subject and the collection 
of material relating thereto, This noteworthy collection, comprising 
many hundreds of specimens, representing every period and type from 
the primitive pebhle and tube pipes to the clay, lead, and iron pipes of 
early historic tímes, will eventually be presented to some worthy institu 
tion, It is also proposed to publish catalogues of archeologic collections 
from Wisconsin, and to this end a beginning has been made toward listing 
all collections of the sort now deposited in large museums outside the 
State. This is a laudable enterprise, as it will make available to students 
of Wisconsin archeology all scattered material pertaining to the subject. 

Kesearch work under the auspices of the Society is being conducted 
in many parts of the State by a larger number of. trained students than 
ever before. Mr Charles E. Brown, secretary and curator, now devotes 
his entire energy to the work of the Society. During the present season 
Mr Brown will conduct a small party in the field with the view of complet- 
ing the location and survey of the aboriginal monuments and eventually 
of effecting their preservation, and for the purpose of obtaining notes, 
photographs, maps, and artifacts. Headquarters for the Society have been 
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opened at Milwaukee, where a bureau of records is established and whence 
members throughout the State will be directed in their researches. — The 
State Board of Agriculture has become interested in the Society's en- 
deavors, and is furthering its plans for lectures and the exhibition of ¢ol- 
lections, photographs, charts, maps, and models of the archeologic 
features of various sections of Wisconsin, at the forthcoming State Fair 
at West Allis, where, it is hoped, interest in the work will be greatl y 
increased, particularly as a group of mounds, preserved through the efforts 
of the Society, is situated within the limits of the fair grounds, forming 
an object lesson in the preservation of Jocal antiquities. 

One of the purposes of the Society, in which it has been especially 
successful, has been to induce the owners of fugitive specimens, as well as 
of large collections, to present them to or to place them on deposit in 
some local museum or educational institution ; and in some instances the 
Society has purchased collections for this purpose. No effort has yet 
been made to concentrate the collections of Wisconsin ina great central 
museum, so that while journeys of considerable length are necessary in 
order to examine representative collections of Wisconsin artifacts, the 
plan has the advantage of arousing local interest in archeology in many 
communities, and ultimately will stimulate effort in many directions 
toward advancing the Society's project for the preservation of antiquities, 

The growing interest in archeology is manifest throughout Wisconsin, 
For several years a course in American history and archeology has been 
given by Dr George L. Collie, of Beloit College, to which Mr Frank A. 
Logan, of Chicago, generously presented the Rust collection at the close 
of the Columbian Exposition in 1893, and to which he has recently 
added the W. H. Elkey collection of 6,000 stone and copper implements. 
The Oshkosh Public Library, through the efforts of the Wisconsin 
Society, has become one of the repositories of Wisconsin archeological 
material, and in addition has recently received the James G. Pickett col- 
lection, from the Lake Winnebago region, through the liberality of Mrs 
Leander Choate, The Kellogg Library at Greenbay is another reposi- 
tory, having recently received on deposit the collection of J. P. Schu- 
macher, a member of the Wisconsin Society. These objects were 
gathered from the vicinity of Greenbay, The collection of the late L 
A. Lapham, well known through his researches in Wisconsin archeology 
and history, and the J. A. Rice collection of Mexican antiquities, will 
shortly be presented by the Wisconsion Archeological Society to the 
Milwaukee-Downer College. It is thus seen that the Society's efforts in 
placing private collections where they will be accessible to students and 
open to view by every one, have met with gratifying success, 
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A project is afoot to prevent the counterfeiting of Wisconsin speci- 
mens and to prohibit artifacts from being taken from the State for com- 
mercial purposes. n this endeavor every one will wish the Society 
success, since its officers ussure us that the plans will not hinder the 
acquirement of Wisconsin collections by the great museums of the 
country ot of the world, recognizing the fact that archeology cannot be 
limited by political boundaries: nor the interests of science advanced 
by illiberality. As the work of the Archeological Society develops, and 
the collections within the State become better known and catalogued, it 
will be found, no doubt, that the collections of even the great museums 
of the country may be greatly enriched by exchange for the Society's 
duplicates. HARLAN I. Surm. 


Explorations at Cavetown, Maryland. — In May, 1905, explora- 
tions were carried on by Phillips Academy of Andover, Mass., at Cave- 
town, Washington county, Maryland, in a cave controlled by Mr G. M. 
Bushey. His son, Mr F. F., Bushey, was much interested in the spat, 
and it was largely through his representations that the work was attempted. 
Previous excavations had been made by Mr Joseph D. McGuire, of Wash- 
ington, and by others. The cave is in a limestone formation to the west 
of the Blue Ridge mountains, itself facing east from a ridge running par- 
allel to the main ridge of the mountains. ‘The opening, resembling that 
of an ordinary rock shelter, is about zr meters wide and leads to a 
chamber of which the front part is about 16 meters deep. In this most 
of the explorations were carried on. Farther under the hill the cave 
runs westward for about two hundred meters, ending in a small pool. 
Pits were sunk and trenches dug in the hope of finding traces of early 
man, but nothing suggestive of great age was found. Stone and bone 
implements in moderate profusion existed, also humerous animal bones. 
Along the north wall of the chamber, as well as elsewhere, stalapmitic 
formations containing a sort of charcoal-bone breccia were discovered 
and specimens taken. At the back of the chamber a hard stalagmitic 
floor had formed, and under this was a deposit of red cave earth. In 
this were no traces of man's occupancy, but in a similar deposit in a 
quarry outside the cave were found many fossilized animal bones; the 
identification of these will determine the paleontological character of the 
red-carth stratum, in which, if anywhere, future excavations are likely to 
lead to the discovery of traces of the early * cave man "' of European 
reputation. The research was greatly aided by the work and advice of 
Prof. William H. Holmes of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and. of 
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Mr McGuire whose previous work made his codperation, freely extended, 
almost a necessity. The results of the work, which will be embodied in 
a bulletin of the Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy, was in 
charge of Mr W. K. Moorehead and the writer. 

CHARLES PEANODY. 


Preservation of Antiquities.—More people have visited the pre- 
historic ruins of the Southwest during the present season than during any 
five previous years, This points to a marked revival of interest in 
American archeology, and to the necessity for an unremitting campaign 
for the preservation of our antiquities, Had it not been for the activity 
of the General Land Office, the Office of Indian Affairs, and the Bureau 
of Forestry during last year, there would have been an increased amount 
of vandalism among the ruins. Happily the policy of the Government 
with reference to these matters has become fairly well known and is gen- 
erally respected. Almost no collections of prehistoric material are now 
exposed for sale in New Mexico; but so much cannot be said for Arizona. 

As the spoliation of ruins upon the public domain becomes more and 
more restricted by governmental authority, it becomes apparent that the 
presence of extensive ruins on lands open to settlement add much to their 
desirability as homesteads, since these antiquities may be made a source 
of revenue. Accordingly homesteads are sometimes located with a view 
solely to the acquisition of valuable ruins, with no intention of improve- 
ment and with no possibility of agriculture. Nothing but the most 
liberal interpretation of our homestead laws can construe such an entry as 
anything but frandulent. No obstacles should be thrown in the way of 
bona-fide settlers who homestead the lands of the Southwest *' for the 
purpose of actual settlement and improvement," but the gift of the lands 
alone is all that is contemplated and this is offered under the assumption 
that the settler will assist in the development of the country. It is negli- 
gence inexcusable if we continue to allow these priceless ruins to pass to 
individual ownership, or to give them away to be destroyed outright or 
excavated by unscientific methods and their contents scattered and lost. 
Some method should be devised wherehy ruins situated on unappropriated 
public lands would never be alienated and at the same time no desirable 
agricultural land be withheld from entry. ‘The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office should be empowered to withhold from any home- 
stead entry smal) parcels of land on which antiquities are situated which 
in his judgment are of sufficient importance to warrant preservation. At 
present there is no law permitting him to do this, Congress must be 
looked to for such authority. | 
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Gran Quivira. — A conspicuous example of the alienation of impor- 
tant archeological sites through the operation of the homestead laws is that 
ol Tabira, popularly known as *''Gran Quivira," in eastern Socorro 
county, New Mexico. A homestead entry was filed some years ago on 
the quarter-section of land upon which are situated the ruins of this 
pueblo. This wis the most extensive of the Piro settlements and is the 
best preserved call the Piro ruins. Its situation on the eastern frontier 
of the Pueblo region renders it of unusual importance. No collections of 
any importance have been made from the ruins of that region. After a 
long contest this homestead has recently been declared valid and a patent 

Pajarite Park,—Ry executive order of July 29, 1905, an additional res- 
ervation of about 33,000 acres has been given to the Santa Clara Indians. 
This extension embraces all of the great Puye or Santa Clara group of cliff- 
dwellings, the principal center of interest in the proposed Pajarito Na- 
tional Park. ‘There can be no question as to the justice of this extension. 
It is merely giving the Indians a part of what already belonged to them 
by virtue of the grant of 990,060 acres by the crown of Spain to the Santa 
Clara pueblo in 1727, which was confirmed by Governor General Cachn- 
pin in his decree of 1763. The restitution of even a part of this land to 
the Indians must be commended. — It is to be regretted, however, that the 
Indians were not offered in lieu of the few sections containing the most 
important ruins, other lands equally valuable for timber and grazing, and 
this great group of prehistoric ruins, which many travelers have asserted 
would be the most attractive of all our national parks, held by the Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the public. As it is, the national park propo- 
sition will probably be abandoned. ‘The Indian Office will provide for 
the preservation of the ruins. Fortunately the other groups of ruins of 
the Pajarito plateau are brought within the recently proclaimed Jemez 
Forest Reserve, so that their protection and preservation are assured. 

Encan L. HEWETT, 





Supposed Shoshoneans in Lower California, — The peninsula of 
Lower California has been regarded by some to have been helti in its 
entirety, and by everyone over at least its whole northern half, by 
Indians forming part of the Yuman linguistic stock, In rooz appeared 
Dr N. León's map of the Linguistic Families of Mexico in the publica- 
tions of the National Museum of Mexico, in which a small area on Todos 
Santos bay in Lower California, a short distance south of the interna- 
tional boundary, is represented as belonging to the Shoshonean stock. 
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This area on the map is apparently intended to designate the general 
location of a Shoshonean group rather than to define its exact geograph- 
ical limits, Та the same year the same author published in the Annals of 
the Museo Nacional of Mexico (vn, 263), an article under the title 
"Los Comanches y el dialecto Cahuillo de la Baja California.'' The 
second part of this contribution consists of a Cahuilla vocabulary com- 
municated to the author in manuscript by A. Pefiafiel. It is stated that 
according to the census of r895 there were 558 ** Cahuillos'' in ** En- 
senada and Todos Santos." The Peftafiel vocabulary is compared by 
Dr León with a Cahuilla vocabulary from Latham's Comparative Philology, 
originally from Whipple, and it is found that '* great and radical differ- 
ences between them become apparent, to such a degree that they appear 
to be of diverse origin, There seems to be a marked Nahua influence in 
the one from Lower California.'* 

The reason for this difference is easily discovered. —Latham's vocabu- 
lary, like those of Loew, Boas, and others, which are all from within 


huillo" vocabulary from Lower California, however, is Yuman. This is 
not only certain, but in entire accord with the unvarying statements of 
travelers and investigators to the effect that the Indians of the northern- 
most part of Lower California are closely related to the Dieguefio of 
southernmost Upper California, and therefore Yuman, It is accordingly 
apparent that the term Cahuilla, also written Coahuilla, Kawia, Kauvuya, 
etc., which has ordinarily and properly been used of the Shoshonean 
Indians who inhabit the region between the San Jacinto and San Ber- 
nardino ranges in southern California and who are most nearly related in 
dialect to the Agua Caliente, Luisefio, and San Juan Capistrano Indians 
of the coast region to the west of themselves, has somehow also come to 
be a designation, how commonly is not known, of the northermost 
Yuman Indians of Lower California. 

In 1903 Mr C. H. Marks Ir accompanied a biological expedition of 
the California Academy of Sciences from San Francisco to the Revilla- 
gigedo islands. During a one day's stay of the expedition at Ensenada, 
the settlement on. Todos Santos bay, Mr Marks met and overcame vari- 
ous difficulties that arose and succeeded in obtaining and verifying a 
vocabulary of the Indians of the region, This vocabulary completely 
corroborates the ‘ Cahuillo’’ one of Dr León in being Yuman, as 
appears from the following selected words : 

One, cin; two, wid; three, wmdx; four, cpap; five, sarap; eye, 
Jis; nose, hu; ear, cima'//; tongue, AF; mouth, ax; fire, agis; 
wood, J; earth mòl; rock, wrr; water, xa; drink, sr. 
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It is accordingly plain that the supposed Shoshonean territory in 
northern Lower California does not exist, and that all the northern half 
of the peninsula was, as has heretofore been believed, an unbroken area 
of Yuman territory. A. L, KROEBER. 


Ponce de León and the " Fountain of Youth.” — On reading in the 
last number of the Antkropolagíst (pp. 368 a, B) anabstractof Mr James 
Mooncy’s paper on the ** Ethnography of Florida,'' Lam reminded of the 
fact that, some years ago, while making some historical ‘and philological 
investigations, it became of interest to me to know the meaning of the 
word éimint, which the Spaniards of Boriken (Porto Rico), Juan Poncé 
de León among the number, understood from the Arawaks to be the name 
of an island which lay far out at sea to the northwest; which was 
extremely rich in gold ; and on which there existed a spring of which the 
water possessed the miraculous property of renewing the youth and restor- 
ing the vigor of any aged person who drank of it or bathed in it. Tt 
was with the object in view of discovering, subjugating, exploring, and 
settling this island of Bimini, and of taking advantage of the restorative 
power of its marvelous spring, that Ponce, enervated by the ** strenuous '' 
life that he had led, set sail from the port of San German, March 3, 1513, 
on an expedition in which, although he failed to find Bimini, he discov- 
ered what he supposed to be an island, to which he applied the name of 


It appears from history that the existence of a vigor-restoring spring 
on some far-away island of uncertain location had long been a tradition 
current among the Arawaks, and that some of these Indians had, as Mr 
Mooney states, reached the mainland in their efforts to find it, long 
anterior to the time of Ponce. Failing, in my researches, tà ascertain 
that any explanation of the meaning of the name of this mythic island 
had ever been given, I finally consulted an Arawak vocabulary in von 
Martius’ Serfrage sur Ethnepraphic . . . Amerikas (It, p. 319), and, 
from the elements of the word which I found therein (M, 'lMíe'; mini, 
' fountain," * spring," *source"), discovered its signification to be * foun- 
tain of life." According to the metaphorical system of nomenclature in 
vogue among both the Arawaks and Caribs, the name of the spring may 
have been applied to the supposed island on which it was believed to 
exist, Bimini is now the name of a group of small islands lying at the 
northwest extremity of the Grand Bahama Bank and east of the Gulf 
stream. A lorge island named “ Illa de Beimeni parte "" appears on a 
map in Peter Martyr's Decades, published in 1511. 
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The phrase, ‘' Fountain of Youth,'’ with which we are so familiar 
in connection with the name of Ponce de León and his discovery of 
Florida, is doubtless a translation of the phrase used by old Spanish 
writers, and this again may originally have been a free translation of the 
Arawak word, although I have met with no statement by the Spanish his- 
torians that would seem to give countenance to such a supposition. 

W. R. GERARD. 


Recent Folk-lore Meetings in California. — The first regular meet- 
ing of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club, founded May 3, 1905, was held in 
the evening of August 15 at the University of California. The com- 
mittee appointed to draft an organization reported as follows : 

The committee appointed May 3, 1905, by unanimous vote of the charter 
members of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to report on a scheme of organization 
for the Club, beg leave to submit the following : 


Constitution of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Ciub 

1. This Society shall be called the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club. 

2. Besides the fifteen charter members, to wit: Messrs Lange, Mitchell, 
Goddard, Dresslar, Hart, Setchell, Merriam, Richardson, Fryer, Gayley, 
Miller, Ritter, Keeler, Noyes, and Kroeber, members shall consist of such 
men members of the Academic Senate of the University of California, and 
such men members in good standing of the American Folk-Lore Society, as 
are unanimously elected by the Club; and of such only. 

3. The officers shall be a President, Vice-president, and Secretary, who 
shall constitute an Executive Committee which shall arrange for all meetings 
and transact all business of the Club. 

4. Four or more meetings annually shall be held, at the first of which in 
each academic year the officers shall be elected. 

5. Five shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

6. Amendments to this constitution may be proposed at any meeting of 
the Club and adopted by a two-thirds vote of those present al the next meeting, 

The Committee recommend the adoption of this constitution and the 
immediate organization of the Club under its provisions. 


A- L- KROEBER 
Signed : | cous KEELER 
LG. R. Nores 


The report of the Committee was discussed and accepted, the proposed 
constitution being thereby adopted. 

The following officers were then elected: President, A. F. Lange ; 
Vice-president, Charles Keeler; Secretary, A L. Kroeber. New mem- 
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bers elected were: Prof F, W- Putnam, Dr B: P. Kurtz, and Prof H. 

The Committee on the establishment of a California Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society reported as follows : 

The committee appointed May 3d, 1905, on vote of the charter members 
of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to report on the feasibility of the establishment 
of a California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, beg leave to submit 
the following recommendations : 

That the formation of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club provides an opportune 
basis for the establishment and successful development of a California Branch 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, which will extend the wotk undertaken by 
the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to a wider sphere of influence and bring it before 
a larger body of persons, thus enhancing the promotion of folk-lore interests 
on the Pacific Coast, Be it resolved therefore, 

Thata California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society be hereby 
organized by such of those present as signify their willingness: and 

That a committee of five be appointed io arrange for a meeting, including 
a program, in Berkeley, on the evening of August 38; said committee to sub- 
mit at this meeting a formal draft of organization, with nominations for officers, 
for the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

AL Kroner 
Signed : | nans KEELER 
LG. R. Noves 


This report was adopted, and the following committee appointed 
under its provisions to report at the first meeting of the California Branch 
on August 28: |. C. Meriam, G. R. Noyes, A. L. Kroeber, W. C. 
Mitchell, and Charles Keeler, 

The work af the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society 
is designed to be directed to the study of the many elements of folk-lore 
existing in. California among its Indian, Spanish, American, and Asiatic 
populations, and to the awakening of interest in such studies, by the 
institution of public lectures, meetings devoted to discussions and com. 
parisons, systematic researches leading to the publication of new informa - 
tion, and the ultimate formation of branch or affiliated societies in various 
parts of the Pacific Coast. ‘The work that is thus planned is connected 
so intimately with the history of California, and will be so illustrative in 
a wider sense of the development of the state, that the furtherance of this 
work should be of general interest. 

The first regular meeting of the California Branch was held August 28 
in the Philosophy Building, at the University of California, Berkeley, 
Dr C. Hart Merriam of Washington City gave the address of the even- 
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ing on '* Aboriginal Folk-lore from California." Prof Е. W. Putnam, 
president of the Boston Branch, Dr Roland B, Dixon, president of the 
Cambridge Branch, Dr Charles Peabody of Cambridge, and Professors J. 
C. Merriam and W. E. Ritter of the University of California spoke on 
the aims and possibilities of the Branch and the development af folk-lore 
studies in California, A second meeting was held in Berkeley August 31 
in conjunction with the American Anthropological Association, 

At present meetings will be held chiefly in Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco, but it is hoped that before long it will be possible to meet also in 
other cities in California and adjoining states. 


Muskwaki Indians of Iowa.— Dr Duren J. Н. Ward of Iowa 
City has recently spent eight weeks in the study of the Muskwaki, or 
Fox, Indians near Tama, Iowa, in the interest of the State Historical 
Society. These and the Sauk, or Sauki, Indians have been so long and 
intimately associated that their separate tribal identity has been lost for 
generations, While their dealings with the Government have nearly always 
been as Sauk and Foxes, yet most of these 350 Indians in Iowa are said 
to regard themselves as Muskwaki, With the exception of half a dozen 
Winnebago these people are descendants of those who in 1846 were 
forced to move to Kansas after ceding to the United States all their lands 
west of the Mississippi in 1842; but small bands wandered back to their 
old home, and on petition of five hundred citizens, between 1852 and 
1854, were permitted to remain, About the winter of 1856-57 the 
band that had settled at ‘Tama purchased eighty acres of land for $1,000, 
and from that date to 1886 the tract had increased by purchase to about 
1,500 acres, the Indian title to which was confirmed by act of Congress of 
October 1, 1886; and by 1899 additional purchases increased their holdings 
to about 3,000 acres, at a total cost of $85,635. To the section occupied 
by these Indians Dr Ward suggests that the name ‘‘ Musquakia’’ be 
applied. What may be regarded as the most interesting discovery 
made by Dr Ward is a fragmentary history of the tribe, written by 
Chakatakase, With the understanding that it shall not be translated, the 
manuscript has been transferred to the State Historical Society for publi- 
cation in the Muskwaki language, the Indians to receive three hundred 
copies of the printed work, which will make about fifty pages. A model 
of a Muskwaki house, 36 by 28 by 22 inches in size, has been deposited 
among the collections of the Historical Society. 


Inlaid Objects: A Correction.— In an article on ** Ceremonial Ob- 
jects and Ornaments from Pueblo Bonito," published in the last number 
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of the American Anthropologist, Mr George H. Pepper thus misquotes 
(р. 197) my account of the mosaic frog from Chaves Pass, Arizona: 
'“ Аз ап example of mosaic work, this object is the only veritable mosaic 
known to me from ruins in the Southwest, What I did publish (Smith- 
sonian Report for 1896, pp. 529-530) is as follows: “Ag an example of 
mosaic work this object fs uaiurpassed and with the exceplion of one other 
is the only veritable mosaic frog known to me from ruins in the South- 
west." I have here italicized the words that Mr Pepper has omitted in 
his version. “There are seyeral ancient Pueblo mosaic objects in the 
National Museum, collected, figured, and described by me. 
J- WALTER FEWKES. 


The So-called Oldest House ™ in Santa Fé. — In the city of Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, opposite the chapel of San Miguel, there stands an 
adobe house that is locally reputed to have been the oldest house in this 
hext to the oldest permanent settlement made by Europeans within the 
limits of the United States, and also to have been the last remnant of the 
ancient Indian pueblo of Analco. In January, 1902, I had the good for- 
tune to be present during the repairing of this old structure and of having 
the opportunity of thoroughly examining the walls as they were recon- 
structed. These were found to consist of (1) numerous fragments of 
recent Mexican adobe work, the result of occasional repairs; (2) large 
portions, perhaps three-fourths of the entire structure, of old Mexican 
adobe masonry contemporaneous with the major part of San Miguel 
chapel, and (3) in three places, forming the foundation and at no point 
exceeding 18 inches in height, considerable fragments of the original 
pueblo wall, the adobe masses exactly corresponding, in texture, dimen- 
sions, and mode of construction, with those in the remaining walls 
of the pueblo of Kwapoge on the hill formerly occupied by Old Fort 
Marcy, at the northern edge of the town. The results of this examina- 
tion are thus in accord with the belief of Mr Bandelier, expressed years 
ago, that this so-called ** Oldest house '' belongs mainly to the historical 


EI Morro Inscriptions. — The latest contribution to the literature of 
the historically important inscriptions made by early Spanish explorers 
and missionaries on the face of El Morro, or “Inscription Rock," a 
sandstone mesa about 35 miles east of Zuni pueblo, New Mexico, appears 
in vol. 1, no. 1, of the Proceedings of the Delaware County Institute of 
Science (Media, Pa., 1905), under the title ** Photogranhs of Some of 
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the Inscriptions on El Morro, New Mexico." "The illustrations consist 
of ten excellent half-tone reproductions of photographs made by Mr 
Homer E. Hoopes, and are accompanied by transcriptions and annotated 
translations by Mr Henry L, Broomall, who correcta some of the transla- 
tions made by previous writers on the subject. The Spanish inscriptions 
on El Morro are interesting from both a historical and an ethnologic 
point of view, as they furnish tally dates and other information respecting 
some of the most important visits by the Spaniards to the western Pueblo 
tribes in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Al of the inscrip- 
tions are not included in the present treatise, but it is hoped that the 
remainder will be similarly photographed and translated ina future publi- 
cation. 

Tue Missouri Historica. Society has adopted a resolution request- 
ing its president, Dr C. A. Peterson, to prepare a form of declaration of 
trust whereby the Society can vest the beneficial ownership of all the 
property owned by it in the people of the state of Missouri, to be subject 
to the control of the Society as heretofore. By transferring its building 
and other property to the State, it is believed a greater degree of safety 
for the records and collections will be insured, while the Society will 
become more permanent in character, Among its: possessions is a valu- 
able archeological collection, recently enriched with some of the objects 
recently found by Mr David L Bushnell Sr in his excavation of the 
N. D. McEver's mound in Pike county, Illinois. 

Dg GeoRGE GRANT MacCunpY of Yale University has been. elected 
to honorary membership in the Missouri Historical Society. He has also 
been chosen to represent the École d'Anthropologie de Paris at the 
forthcoming inauguration of Dr Edmund J. James as president of the 
University of Illinois. 

THe BRITISH GOVERNMENT has granted a pension of #200 to Dr J. 
G. Frazer in recognition of his literary merits and of his anthropological 
studies, and a pension of #150 to the Rev. Lorimer Fison in apprecia- 
tion of the originality and importance of his researches in Australian and 
Fijian ethnology, 

THE MEETING Of the American Anthropological Association held in 
San Francisco, August 29-31, was successful in every way. The pro- 
ceedings of the meeting and several of the important papers that were 
read will be published in the next issue of the American Anthropologist. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF OnTARIO has planned to publish a Handbook 
of Canadian Ethnology and Archeology for the benefit of the Fifteenth 
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International Congress of Americanists to be held at Quebec in Septem- 
ber, 1906. 

Tus sixrH Congress of Criminal Anthropology will meet at Turin on 
April 28, 1906, under the presidency of Professor Lombroso. An exhi- 
bition of criminal anthropology will be held in connection with the 

THE Sauk County Hisrorcar SocrETY has been organized in Wis- 
consin, to further archeological and historical restarch, by Messrs А. B. 
Stout and H. E, Cole, members of the Wisconsin Archeological Society: 

Da W J McGee, who has devoted the last two years to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, has been 
appointed managing director of the new Saint Louis Public museum. 

Tue Universite oF PENNSYLVANIA will receive £60,000 from the 
estate of the late Professor Maxwell Sommerville, who held a chair of 
archeology in the university, 

THE BERLIN MUNICIPALTY has appropriated £20,000 to erect a statue 
in honor of Rudolf Virchow, which will be placed on the Karlsplatz, close 
to the Charity Hospital, 

Paor G. F. Wricurt, of Oberlin College, is making a trip to south- 
ern Russia and the Red sea to continue his Ecological and anthropological 

THe fourth meeting of the German and Vienna Anthropological 
Society was held at Saltzburg on the 28th to the 30th of August. 

CLARK WissteR, PhD., and Berthold Laufer, Ph. D., have been 
appointed lecturers in anthropology at Columbia University, 
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SYSTEMATIC NOMENCLATURE IN ETHNOLOGY" 
By A, L. KROEBER 


If one were asked to name the one work which has been of 
greatest importance and influence in the development of American 
anthropology, it could scarcely be any other than Powell's" Indian 
Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico," published in 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology fourteen 
years ago. Its importance does not lie in any statement of new 
principles, for, other than a few subsidiary ones relating to nomen- 
clature, it contains none. — Neither has its influence been due to the 
originality of its methods and the consequent novelty of its con- 
clusions. The idea of the linguistic family was not a new concep- 
tion in American ethnology. Students of American languages and 
ethnological conditions had for some time previous had a clear con- 
ception of the linguistic family as a unit, and itis only necessary to 
turn to the works of Gatschet, Boas, and others of the period im- 
mediately preceding the appearance of Powell's work ; in a certain 
Measure to the writings of Brinton; and for all essentials to the 
pioneers Gallatin and Hale ; to see that the idea of an ethnological 
classification on the basis of linguistic relationship was a familiar 
one. What Powell did was to seize clearly the conception of the 
necessity of some classification, and of the inevitability of this being. 
on a linguistic basis; and then to carry through his purpose rigor- 
ously, systematically, and completely. In two respects only did 
his attempt differ from the more indecisive and narrower attempts of 
predecessors. He for the first time broke definitely with the old 

— *Rexl át the mm meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, August 3t. 
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association between linguistic classification and philological study. 
In Powell the method of classification is purely linguistic; the pur- 
pose, ethnological. This is one factor that made his work what it 
is. The other was the completeness with which he carried out his 
plan, For the first time there was presented a map without blank 
spaces. Every inch of territory in the continent north of the Rio 
Grande, and every tribe ‘and band inhabiting this territory, were at 
least implicitly accounted for, That there were errors is inessential, 
Anyone can correct mistakes, But by the mere completeness of 
Powell's classification, however faulty it might be, a standard had 
for the first time been set. which could never be receded from, In 
these two factors then, simplicity of purpose ngidly adhered to, and 
systematic completeness, lay the value of Powell's work. It was 
the achievement not of a thinker, but of an executive. But in that 
fact lay its vitality, its success, and its influence. And it was hitting 
that this great work should be an emanation from the official national 
ethnological institution and that it should appear under the name of 
its director and founder. It is well known that Powell himself did 
not carry out the work on his undertaking, Another hand, that of 
a scholar-administrator, was necessary for the fulfillment and reali- 
zation of the plan; and to him the credit that is his due will come 
before the reckoning is done. That he was not by training or pro- 
fession an anthropologist will make his distinction all. the greater. 
But it was Powell's mind that first fully conceived the idea of a 
classification, and planned it with such comprehensiveness that it 
will long be the basis of future classifications; and it was Powell's 
will and character that held to the idea, that found the man ht to 
carry it out, and that called into being and maintained the national 
institution through whose accumulation of material and assemblage 
of students it became possible to achieve jes execution. So it was 
that the work which will be the chief monument to Powell's anthro- 
pological fame was accomplished, Its importance has been such 
that to us of a younger generation, who have entered the study of 
American anthropology since the appearance of his paper, it is 
difficult to conceive how systematic work could have been carried 
on in the period, which to our eyes seems comparatively one of 
chaos, previous to its completion, 
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In one respect only has the acceptance of Powell's classification, 
which otherwise was universal and immediate, met with resistance 
and partial failure: on the side of nomenclature. Some of the 
names that he employed, especially for the larger and better known 
families, have found general approval ; some of his names indeed 
had been in common use long before. A great number of Powell's 
names of linguistic stocks, however, were to all intents and purposes 
new. Many were to be found only in obscure and uninfluential 
works known to no one butthe synonymist and the specialist in the 
ethnology or philology of some limited region ; and, what is more, 
many of these practically new terms were used to replace well- 
known and generally used names. That a considerable proportion 
of these names that owe their life and continuance entirely to Powell 
are long, difficult to pronounce, and in barbarous and unphonetic 
orthography —an orthography which on other occasions Powell 
himself denounced vigorously and effectively — is perhaps a minor 
consideration, but one that has also been of consequence in pre- 
venting their acceptance in many quarters. It is only natural that 
one should hesitate before using such words as Palaihnihan, Moquel- 
umnan, Kalapooian, Skittagetan, and Koluschan, 

Essentially, however, the unfortunateness of such terms lay in 
the fact of their comparative novelty and in the resulting conse- 
quence that a double nomenclature, one founded on general and 
often deserved usage, the other backed by the importance and the 
official authoritativeness of Powell's classification, was thereby intro- 
duced for many stocks. While names are only handles to things 
and means to an end, they and their form yet derive impor- 
tance and merit consideration from the very fact that they are a 
means and an indispensable one. It is for this reason that the nomen- 
clature of ethnological classification is entitled to consideration. 

A few instances of Powell's stock names, as compared with 
those in current use, will bring out more clearly the facts involved 
and the essential principles of his nomenclature. 

The Indians of Queen Charlotte islands formed a single, com- 
pact, well-marked linguistic family. They lived in separate villages 
and had a well-developed clan organization. They were however 
not divided into true tribes. The name that these people com- 
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monly went under at the time of Powell's classification, and still go 
under both in scientific literature and in current designation, was 
Haida; a name, moreover, not confined in its use to the English 
language, What the origin of this name. is does not matter; that 
in its original significance it was the proper term of these people for 
themselves is unessential  Itis a distinctive term which sets off 
the people of this linguistic family from all others, and which is the 
only one that is thus distinctive and in common usage. In place 
of this well-established name Haida, Powell introduced Skittagetan, 
This is the adjective, derived by the ending -an, from Skittapet, a 
way of spelling the name of one of the Haida villages generally 
known as Skidegate. That this unusual orthography of the name 
of the village was chosen by Powell, and that the name of a single 
village of the stock was adopted for the whole stock instead of the 
well-known and appropriate name in current Usage, was not due to 
random accident or any censurable desire for novelty ; but to the 
fact that the first writer who had in print clearly referred ta these 
people as constituting a linguistic group distinct from others, had 
happened to use the term Skittapet to designate them. In other 
words, the cause of the employment of this name in Powell’s classi- 
fication lay in the fact of a rigorous application of the principle of 
priority of nomenclature. 

In California, between the Sacramento river and the crest of the 
Sierra Nevada, lived a body of Indians speaking clearly related 
dialects, Like most Indians of North America, they had no name 
for themselves as a linguistic family ; like most Indians of Cali- 
fornia, they had no tribal names, for they possessed no tribes, Their 
ouly political organization was on a basia of independent village 
groups. Clearly, therefore, there was no native name in existence 
which could be taken over into ethnology without a change of de- 
notation to designate these people asa whole. The linguistic unity 
of the group was recognized in print, and its limits sharply and on 
the whole correctly drawn, by Powers in his monumental work 
“The Tribes of California,” which was published as mary years 
before the appearance of Powell's classification as have elapsed 
from that date to the present time. The name used by Powers for 
these people, and used also by Powell himself in his linguistic ap- 
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pendix to Powers’ volume, was Maidu. This name means “man” 
or ** person * in the greater number of the dialects of this stock and is 
therefore as appropriate -a term as could be found under the circum- 
stances. The Indians all know the meaning of the word: and 
that the white inhabitants of the region are unacquainted with it is 
no argument against it, for the only term that they employ is " Dig- 
ger," which is applied indiscriminately to the Indians of at least a 
dozen distinct linguistic families and of several states. In 1877, in 
his appendix to Powers’ work, Powell had not formulated the doc- 
trine of priority of nomenclature, and therefore accepted and in fact 
helped to establish the entirely appropriate and m every way reason- 
able term Maidu. In 1891, in his general classification, he an- 
nounced the principle of priority ; and, pursuing it consistently, took 
from the same short and uninfluential publication, however well 
done a piece of work it may have been in its time, from which he 
had derived other terms, the name Pujunan for the Maidu. Latham, 
using the incomplete and unsatisfactory material available at an 
earlier period, had attempted a classification, which on many points 
has proved correct, of the numerous native languages of the Pacific 
Coast. With the fragmentariness of his knowledge, and his remote- 
ness from the region with which he was dealing, he was hard put 
to it for terms by which to call the linguistic groups which he estab- 
lished, The Pujuni had been regarded or called, in the terminology 
of those days, a tribe, Actually the name is only that of a village ; 
of a place, not of a body of people. In default of anything else, 
however, and under the necessity of finding some designation, 
Latham selected at random this term Pujuni; and, as he was the 
first to refer to the Maidu or any part of them as a linguistic group, 
his name was entitled, by Powell's law of priority, to become the 
standard and permanent designation of the stock. If the name 
Maidu could have been thereby done away with and blotted out of 
existence, no great harm would have been done, even though 
Pujuni is less appropriate as a designation for the whole stock than 
Maidu. But Maidu had come into common scientific usage through 
its employment in the only work which up to that time, or for that 
matter up to this day, has treated comprehensively and systemati- 
cally of the Indians of all California. Two terms of the same de- 
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notation were therefore set into use by Powell's adoption of Pujunan, 
In the absence of any tribal divisions or other political organization, 
it is usually necessary, even in purely ethnological descriptions, to 
designate these people by the name of their linguistic stock, The 
double terminology accordingly results in the objectionable condition 
of the same people, ethnologically considered, being called by one 
name and linguistically considered by another. Nothing but difi- 
culty and confusion can arise from the double nomenclature. 

One of the great families of North America is among those in 
connection with which Buschmann attained to ethnological and philo- 
logical fame; the Athabaskan, Buschmann, Gallatin, and others 
have written the name Athapaskan and Athapascan, and the latter is 
the form adopted, again on the principle of priority, by Powell. 
The name has had a more extensive and general geographical 
than ethnological use, It is the name of a large lake in north- 
western America and the official designation of a governmentally 
constituted territory and future province of the Dominion of Canada. 
Geographers and the government of Canada ‘have written and still 
write Athabaska and Athabasca. In the case of this stock name 
the difference between the terms in question is a trivial one, that of 
a single letter; but comparatively slight as the moment of this letter 
may seem to be, it is yet unnecessary and therefore unfortunate, 
specially in a matter of science, that this widely known name 
should have been made to have one form when employed ethno- 
logically, and another in its political and geographical sense, It is 
mot in the least a question of whether Athabascan or Athapascan is 
the more correct spelling, Powell himself has insisted that the 
appropriateness of any term according to its usage in the language 
from which it is taken is not essential ; and everyone will be dis- 
posed to agree with him, at least to the extent that such арргорп- 
ateness is one of the less important considerations in nomenclature, 
Moreover, without going into the origin and history of the word, it 
‘is practically certain that neither Athabascan nor Athapascan is an 
accurate phonetic representation of the word as it was spoken by 
the Indians, for it is well known that there is scarcely one Indian 
word ina hundred, geographical or otherwise, which has passed into 
civilized usage and is жо rendered orthographically as to reproduce 
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exactly its original phonetic form. Whether 4 or p should be used 
by ethnologists isa matter of utter indifference as long as uniformity 
is obtained ; and therefore the form which has the widest usage, andl 
the promise of most permanent usage, would seem to be the desir- 
able one. Every one would probably agree that all interests will 
be best subserved by the universal acceptance of the most desirable 
form and the suppression of all others. Viewed under this aspect, 
what chance of survival and final adoption has a form, based on a 
single publication issued a generation or two after the term had 
passed into wide-spread employment, limited to technical ethno- 
logical use, and with no advantage of a more reasonable orthography 
in its favor, as against the form of the name appearing in every 
school geography and standard atlas, and written annually in thou- 
sands of official documents and on tens of thousands of letters ? 
These are typical cases of the names adopted by Powell and 
given a wide currency through the authoritativeness of his work. 
The inconveniences caused by the introduction of these new forms 
by the side of the names then and still current, may seem trivial ; 
but in the cumulative course of time the confusions and additional 
difficulties which the new forms will cause must be considerable and 
regrettable. Essentially all the mischief is due to the adoption by 
Powell of the one principle of priority of nomenclature. Allied in 
his mind to this principle was the idea that names should be denot- 
ive, not connotive or descriptive: that any name, irrespective of its 
origin or the history of its use, which denoted a family, was a fit 
name to be used for such family; and that any name which was 
in other respects satisfactory should not be given up because in its 
original meaning it was inappropriate. That the name of a linguis- 
tic family rested on a misunderstanding, or that it was a term of 
opprobrium in the language of another family, was not to militate 
against its acceptance in science, if only it fulfilled the other requi- 
site conditions entitling it to usage. To this last principle everyone 
would be inclined to agree, if not absolutely, at least within reason- 
able bounds. Other things equal, a fit name, if possible the name 
of the people for themselves, is preferable to any other, just as 
names in phonetically correct orthography, and names casily pro- 
nounceable, are preferable to others; but, as Powell has pointed out, 
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the Indians of most linguistic families in North America have no 
name for themselves as linguistic families. Over the greater part 
of the continent there are tribes; which have tribal names; but the 
linguistic families are usually of large extent and as a rule no tribe 
has a name for the whole linguistic family to which it belongs. 
Algonkin, a name which everyone accepts, is originally the name 
of a tribe, The eastern members of the Algonkin family, such as 
the Micmac, and the western members, such as the Blackfeet, did 
not even know of each other's existence, It is obvious that in this 
case a native name for the entire family is out of the question. The 
same is true of most other families on the continent. Siouan, 
Shoshonean, and Caddoan are other names designating important 
families and taken from. the names of single tribes; and no one but 
a purist would dream of finding fault with them. They are em- 
ployed by every one with the same: significance: to designate all 
tribes belonging to certain linguistic groups, and no others. All 
the essential requirements of a scientific name, that it should denote 
one thing, all of that thing, and nothing but that thing, are therefore 
fulfilled by such terms as these. Eskimo is another word. that is 
satisfactory in every respect, for no confusion has ever arisen 
through its use, Who cares now whether it is: a term of contempt 
meaning raw-flesh-eaters in the language of an alien stock, and that 
it was unknown to certainly the greater part of the Eskimo? The 
Eskimo have a name for themselves, Inuk, which means * person,” 
and which, in most cases at least, they apply only to themselves and 
not to the Indians or whites of whom they have knowledge. This, 
being a native term with the same signification as our “ Eskimo," 
has sometimes been used by authors; but difficulties at once arise 
from such usage. Where one dialect says Inuk, others say Inung. 
The plurals Inuks or Inungs are false English plurals: The native 
plural, which alone should be used if we insist on native terms is 
Innuit. To ask everyone who will ever speak of the Eskimo' to 
remember this plural, which is so abnormal in our language, or to 
believe that these singular and plural forms could be generally used 
without frequent confusion, is unreasonable, Asa matter of fact, 
the people who have employed Inuk and Innuit instead of Eskimo 
have been the very ones to speak of “an Innuit” and of "the 
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Innuits,” terms as barbarous as “an Americans” or “the French- 
mens," It is thus evident that the persistent search for names that 
are appropriate and correct in form must in certain cases be fruit- 
less, and must frequently lead, not to greater purity, but to greater 
inappropriateness and barbarity of expression. The principle which 
seems the only safe and wise one to follow is to regard every name, 
once it is used ethnologically, as part of the scientific civilized lan- 
guage in which the work in which it occurs is written, and to treat 
it accordingly, irrespective of its original meaning or its original 
form, Of course, where a new name is to be coined, or where a 
choice is to be made between two names neither of which has 
acquired a predominance in usage, it is desirable that the name 
chosen should be as appropriate in meaning, and as correct in form, as 
possible: but where a name is once established, whether through 
the acceptance of the law of priority or through usage, nothing can 
be gained and much lost by allowing any room to considerations of 
appropriateness and correctness, With this principle of Powell's 
then, that names are only handles and that it is therefore sufficient 
if they are exactly denotive, every one not actuated by motives of 
sentiment will agree. It is Powell's other principle, that priority 
should be the deciding factor in the choice of names, that is 
vulnerable. 

The advocated law of priority in cthnological nomenclature is 
taken directly, with only such modifications as are necessary to 
altered conditions, from the laws governing the artificial system of 
nomenclature now universally obtaining in the biological sciences.’ 
It was therefore introduced merely through an analogy, and it be- 
comes obvious that if the analogy between ethnology and biology 
| VThe chief provisions of the law of priority in nomenclature as formulated by 
Powell, are that “ the nave originally given bythe founder, . to... afumily.. . 
shall be. permanently retained '*; that "a family mame once established shall pot be cam 
celled in subsequent division"! of the family ; and that “the original orthography of a 
name shall be rigidly preserved,?* [tis by following these principles that he adopts the 
almost onknown Skittagetan instead of Haida, the unknown Pujunan instead of his own 
currently known and accepted und appropriate Maidu, the divergent Athapascun in place 
of the officially fixed Athabascun «nd Athabsskan, Eskimaesn in place of the ortho 
graphically more reasonable Eskimoan, Koluschan instead of Tlingit, Mariposan instead of 
Yokuts, Copehan instead of Wintun, Kulanapan instead of Pomo, and Sastean instead 
of Shasta. 
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is not real, or even if only it is not complete, the adoption of biologi- 
cal principles must be attended with unsatisfactory results. Powell 
himself clearly recognized that the basis of his law of priority was 
only one of analogy, and he raises the question whether the analogy 
between the two sciences is sufficiently complete to justify his course. 
He concludes that it is; but the fact that his terminology has met 
with so much resistance, while his classification itself has been both 
universally accepted and of profound influence, has left the ques- 
tion open, 

The essential defect of the principle of priority lies in the as- 
sumption that conditions in ethnology are parallel to those in biol- 
ogy. For many years now an artificial nomenclature has been ac- 
cepted and has held universal sway, except on the part of a few 
fanatics, in all biology, Whether this system of nomenclature will 
continue to be used indefinitely, or whether in the course of time it 
will be superseded, does not now matter. Until now at least it has 
been indispensable. Without it all systematic biology would be 
reduced at one blow to an utterchaos. In this system of biological 
nomenclature the principle of priority has been an essential ele- 
ment; and while there is some tendency at the present day, and 
one that is likely to become stronger, to restrict the absolute opera- 
tion of this principle of priority, the essential necessity of this law 
is almost universally recognized. The law of priority in biological 
nomenciature is however only a means to an end ; this-end being 
the establishment of a uniform and stable artificial nomenclature 
irrespective of popular and general usage, This in fact is the pur- 
pose and aim of the standard biological nomenclature ; to be inter- 
national instead of national, and to be {ree from. the variable and 
changing effects of current usage by the substitution of a rigid and 
automatically operative system whose value lies in the fact that the 
terms which it provides are artificial, It is in these two factors, 
internationality and artificiality, contributory to uniformity and sta- 
ility, that the same system of nomenclature breaks down when it 





is applied to the kindred but distinct science of ethnology. 

The first aim of artificia! biological nomenclature, the finding of 
a terminology which shall rise above the varying usage of national- 
ities to an international and cosmopolitan plane, is from the very 
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nature of things rendered superfluous in the case of names of bodies 
of people. Such names are not, like the popular names of animals 
and plants, common nouns forming an integra! part of a language, 
but are proper names which can be and are equally used in any 
language. The names of the animals and plants known to the 
people speaking any language are found in its dictionaries; the 
names of the tribal, linguistic, and national groups known to the 
same language are found in its encyclopedias. “Pomo” and 
“Eskimo” will never form part of English, or of any other lan- 
guage, in the same way that “elk and "eagle" and “oak” do; 
and what is more, they will be and are susceptible of identical use 
in French and German and Russian and every other language. 
The first need of biological nomenclature, the internationality of the 
terms used, is therefore not felt in ethnology ; for the terms with 
which it deals in designating bodies of people are in the nature of 
things international. 

And so when we come to the second need of biological nomen- 
clature, that its terms shall be rigorous and fixed in denotation and 
therefore artificial, conditions are also radically different in ethnology. 
Scientific biological nomenclature is something apart from daily life. 
It is confined absolutely to biology. It does not enter into litera- 
ture or art or law, nor does it obtain official or governmental recog- 
nition, This aloofness which its system of nomenclature gives to 
biological science is felt by all broad-minded biologists as an evil; 
but under present conditions a necessary one, In ethnology it 
would be an equal evil, and an unnecessary one. It is not only 
anthropologists who deal with and speak of tribes and nationalities 
and other divisions of people ; all of us, directly or indirectly, are in 
relations of many kinds with these divisions of humanity. They are 
not only parts of nature like inanimate objects and animals; they 
are men like ourselves, — men with whom we trade and converse 
and intermarry, with whom we make treaties, and for whom we 
make laws; Mankind will therefore always have names for tribal 
and national and linguistic divisions, irrespective of what organized 
professional anthropology may or may not do; and these names, 
being proper terms and therefore denotive, and not like the real 
words forming an integral part of a living language connotive, ful- 
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fill, in potentiality at least, all the essential requirements of exact 
scientific nomenclature, There is therefore nothing to be gained by 
anthropologists in the attempt to enforce recognition for parallel 
terms, identical invall the principles which they observe, and differ- 
ing only in their particular form, from those in the current usage of 
mankind. If the attempt to introduce such a parallel nomenclature 
into ethnology should ever be successful for any short period, it 
would lead only to a separation and greater aloofness of anthropo- 
logical science from the great main stream and development of 
civilization. It would render ethnology a more isolated and self 
contained thing, more useless, less effective, and less influential, It 
would tend toward making it a dead science instead of a live issue 
in the world, It would give it rigidity and artificiality without any 
compensation. And when the final tale is told, when a generation 
or a century has passed, and the reckoning is made, who can doubt 
which would prevail, — the terminology of mankind as a whole, 
however chaotic and provincial but real, or the reactionary and 
isolating terminology of a small body of professional anthropologists? 

Why, therefore, trouble with any. artificial nomenclature in 
ethnology at all? All that we want is to have names that shall 
mean only one thing, and to have not more than one name for that 
thing. These conditions are furnished in the names already in popu- 
lar and general usage. Here then should be the test and here the 
discrimination when there is question between more names than 
one. The name which is already prevailing, or which all things 
considered bids fair to prevail, is the one which we should choose. 
That name мі prevail in any case, The attempt to substitute for 
it a name perhaps better in itself, but resting only on an artificial 
foundation, can never be permanently successful. To resist the 
general tendencies associated with the march and development of 
the world is hopeless for so puny a part of the world movement as 
ethnology at its best can hope to be. What ethnological science 
can do, is to cooperate with the inevitable movements of civilization 
instead of opposing them, and to guide and direct them in a reason- 
able and profitable manner. The popular mind is no more inclined 
than that of the specialist to be burdened and confused with two 
names for one thing or by two orthographies for one word, nor, 
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other things equal, does it prefer the inappropriate and incorrect 
word to the right one. It is only in knowledge and breadth of 
experience that popular usage is at fault. Here is the function of 
the ethnologist. Where two names are in the balance in the scales 
of general usage, where the weight of usage is equal between two 
orthographies of the same name, the influence of ethnologists should 
be cast in favor of the more rational one. Where one name or one 
orthography predominates and gives promise of predominating, it is 
the opportunity and business of ethnologists to secure so far aa pos- 
sible universal acceptance and usage of the prevailing term, In 
these endeavors they will be given a ready heanng by the world; 
but in attempting to drag the forgotten and useless to light, to 
revivify the dead, to duplicate an already confused terminology, and 
to separate the course of anthropological development from that of 
the world, they will be passed by unheeded, and their work will be 
brushed aside, forgotten, and superseded by later generations, 
Usage then, and usage as wide as possible, and not priority, must 
be the determining test in systematic ethnological nomenclature ; 
but it must be supplemented by reason. Because the average 
American calls the Indians of most of the twenty-two linguistic 
families of California all indiscriminately " Diggers," is no reason 
for advocating the use of the term Digger to designate these 
twenty-two families. The average layman, being without special 
ethnological proclivities, and having no motive for distinguishing 
between Indians of different linguistic families, does not do so. 
Ethnology does and must make such distinctions and must have 
terms for them. Further, there is a large eiement of the public, a 
larger one proportionally in the case of ethnology than of biology, 
and a growing and intelligent element, which is interested in these 
and other distinctions, and which is ready to follow the lead of 
ethnologists. Why then undo all this progress that has been made, 
by attempting to set up a new nomenclature which has no motive 
except the blind pursuit of a principle borrowed from a differently 
conditioned science? "' Pomo " was originally the name only of 
one village in Potter valley, California; “ Kulanapo " also the name 
of only one village, of the same linguistic stock, on Clear lake. 
What does it matter that Gibbs in 1853 in an obscure report used 
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Kulanapo to designate the family to which both villages belonged 
and that it was nearly twenty-five years later when Stephen Powers 
used Pomo for the same purpose? The latter name has been used 
again and again in scientific and popular literature and is known 
perhaps to millions of people, and certainly intimately to thousands ; 
Kulanapan is known only to a few dozen anthropologists, If Ku- 
lanapan were the name which had obtained the wider usage, we 
should gladly forgive its additional two syllables, and with equal 
unprejudice lend it our support in the hope that it might before 
long entirely supplant the rival name which it had already out- 
stripped. Is it too much on the other hand to ask that we should 
forget our abstract principles, which even if successful can lead to 
nothing essential or vital, and to support in turn the name Pomo, 
which, as facts actually stand, is the one that predominates and will 
predominate ? 

Because, then, usage, and not priority, should govern and will 
govern systematic ethnological nomenclature; one other considera- 
tion, though a minor one, must be allowed. Under the operation 
or the law of priority, questions of correctness and appropriateness 
сап be entirely eliminated ; but when the appeal is to the bar of 
popular verdict, conditions are slightly altered, in that considera- 
tions of correctness and appropriateness are among the factors that 
guide the popular verdict. Every consideration of form, including 
that of correctness, is subsidiary, and should be unhesitatingly sac- 
rihced where the case is otherwise clear. When a name is gener- 
ally accepted, let us take it at its face value, and forget its history 
and original legitimacy, Its usage is sufficient sanction and should 
make it more than welcome. But where the scale is nearly in the 
balance, or where there is reason to believe that the tendency of the 
future will be toward the name which is at present less used but 
whichis inherently better, it will be well to pause before rendering 
a definite verdict. Itis a disadvantage of usage as a canon that it is 
at times indeterminate and that no vote or poll is possible or desir- 
able; and for this reason, with usage as a guide, we shall always 
have a few terms. on which opinions will differ. But, to compen- 
sate, is the fact that this occasional indeterminateness leaves room 
and provides opportunity for improvement, for the substitution of 
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the better name for the worse, and of the better form for the 
inferior, It is well, therefore, to go slowly and consider maturely. 
sooner or later the cases that seem most indeterminate will solve 
themselves ; and while the one essential criterion should always be 
usage, it will be worth while at least to consider correctness and 
appropriateness of names. 

The time is ready for a formal abandonment of the principle of 
priority in systematic ethnological nomenclature. It is not ready, 
and itis to be hoped never will be ready, for the formal establish- 
ment of a series of terms based on any artificial principle or on any 
contract or agreement. The biological sciences may constitute 
themselves an independent entity sufficient unto themselves; eth- 
nology cannot afford to do so. Its last court of appeal will always 
be, not the opinions of a small body of professional anthropolagists, 
but the opinion of the world at large. All that is desirable now is 
the abandonment of theories and principles which lead aside or back- 
ward. It was as head of the institution officially devoted by the 
people of this country to the furtherance of ethnological study, that 
Powell prepared and had prepared the invaluable classification which 
we all respect and use and shall long continue to use. It will be 
particularly fitting if the movement to recede from the one defective 
position in his work, the nomenclature, emanates from this same 
institution which is now carrying on, to greater achievements it is to 
be hoped, the work which he founded. Such a movement would 
not diminish the renown of his greatest life work ; but, by making 
the one correction necessary to perfect it in its fundamentals, would 
notably and permanently add to his fame. 
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THE INDIAN POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA 
By C HART MERRIAM 


California at the time of its discovery was more densely popu- 
lated than any area of equal size in North America. Not only was 
this the case, but the number of tribe's and of distinct linguistic stocks 
within its boundaries nearly equaled those of all the rest of the 
continent north of Mexico, It is an extraordinary fact that among 
the multitude of languages spoken there were at least two dozen 
stocks differing from one another more than German from English, 
or Dutch from Italian, This points to a very remote antiquity, for 
languages are not developed ín a day. 

Although the aboriginal population is known to have been 
exceptionally large—owing mainly to the bounty of the food 
supply and the mildness of the. winter climate—its numerical 
measure has never been carefully taken, and the published esti- 
mates differ widely in their totals. In seeking a basis on which to 
frame-a logical estimate, one is confronted by the fact that the only 
reliable statistics for any considerable part of the state are those of 
the Mission fathers, prior ta 1834; and of the frst U.S. Indian 
commissioners: and agents, for 1850-1852. The records of the 
padres relate only to the limited area dominated by the missions — 
a belt along the coast from San Francisco bay southward — and 
deal only with the baptized Indians, making no attempt to give the 
entire population. The records of the Indian commissioners relate 
mainly to tribes living along the western base of the Sierra-and those 
of the northwestern quadrant of the state. They are manifestly 
incomplete, and moreover treat of a period so late that the native 
population had been sorely reduced by contact with the whites. It 
must be admitted at tlic outset, therefore; that no data exist to serve 
as a basis for an accurate estimate of the aboriginal population, 
Nevertheless, if it is possible to ascertain approximately the number 
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of inhabitants of an area of considerable size, and to establish a 
relation between the density of population of this arca and that of 
other parts of the state, a rough estimate for the whole state may 
be ventured, Fortunately, the records for the Mission strip furnish 
material for such an estimate. 

The Mission strip, even if allowed to spread over the inner Coast 
ranges to San Joaquin valley, comprises only one-fifth of the non- 
desert part of the state. Hence if the aboriginal inhabitants were 
evenly distributed, the total population would have been five times 
that of this area. 

Personal observation during ten years of field work in California, 
in the course of which I have enjoyed unusual opportunities for 
noting the character and quantity of the food supply, and the 
location of Indian villages in nearly all parts of the state, has con- 
vinced me that throughout the non-desert areas the food supply was 
surprisingly bountiful and the aboriginal population correspondingly 
large, and that in neither of these respects was the Mission strip 
more favored than other areas, Furthermore, in this strip the pro- 
portion of uninhabitable land was at least as large as elsewhere. 

Even the great interior valley, in spite of its barren places, 
abounded in food. The plains were inhabited by doves, ground- 
squirrels and rabbits, and by bands of antelope and herds of elk: 
the brushy and weedy places along the streams gave shelter to 
countless thousands of quail; the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers with their sloughs and tributaries swarmed with waterfowl 
and teemed with mussels and fish; a sea of wild oats covered the 
land, and broad belts of noble oaks followed the rivers, affording a 
prodigious store of acorns. 

The foothills and lower slopes of the Sierra for a distance of 
500 miles, and the inner Coast ranges for a still greater distance, 
were likewise in the main carpeted with wild oats, interrupted by 
thickets of berry-bearing manzanitas and shaded by open forests 
of nut-bearing Digger pines and numerous kinds: of oaks, which 
together furnished the principal food of the people. Throughout 
this vast area fish were plentiful in the streams, and game — rabbits, 
ground-squirrels, quail, and deer — overran the land. The north- 
western quadrant was equally favored and possessed several of the 
best salmon and cel rivers of the state, 
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The staple food was not everywhere the same: Along the Col- 
orado river it was the mesquite bean; in the deserts east of the 
Sierra, the rich oily nuts of the piñon or nut pine; in the north- 
west and along salmon streams elsewhere, salmon and acorns; in 
the interior generally — the Sierra region, Coast ranges and included 
valleys — the acorns of a number of species of oaks. Indeed, in 
most parts of California acorns were and still are the staff of life. 
They are pounded into meal, which is leached to take out the bitter 
taste and then bailed in baskets by means of hot stones, forming a 
thick jelly-like nutritious mush, Acorns also are made into bread. 
The yield is not constant, having cycles of abundance and scarcity, 
but since in most localities half a dozen or more kinds occur 
together, and since all of these rarely if ever fail the same year, an 
absolute failure is probably unknown. In case of scarcity of acorns, 
however, the large nut of the California horse-chestnut or buck- 
eye —a widespread and prolific bearer — was commonly used as a 
substitute. Buckeye meal needs more washing to take out the 
poison, but makes fairly good bread, Bread was made also from 
the nuts of the California laurel (Umbeltutaria). In certain areas 
oatmeal mush, made from wild oats, formed an important part of 
the food; and edible roots were always to be had. But acorns 
Vent xaniy wanting, for it was the universal practice to gather and 
store each fall enough to last two years, so that if a bad year came 
the people would not suffer. Similarly, dried salmon, manzanita 
berries, mesquite beans, pine nuts, and other staple commodities 
were gathered and stored in large quantities. 

From these facts it is obvious that the food supply was adequate 
for a very large population; and the number of occupied villages 
at the beginning of the gold period shows conclusively that the 
number of inhabitants was very great— though probably never 
large enough to press on the food supply. 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, that the average 
density of population (excluding the deserts and high boreal 
mountains) was at least as great as in the Mission strip: and since 
this strip comprises only one-fifth of the non-desert area, the total 
population should have been five times that of the Mission strip. 
With this assumption as a basis, let us examine the data, 
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The padres, throughout the 65 years of their rule (1769-1834), 
not only made every effort to bring to the missions and baptize as 
many Indians as possible, but kept a careful record of the number 
baptized each year, arid also, from time to time, of the total number 
present at all the missions. The period of most rapid growth was 
the decade covering the end of the 18th century and the beginning 
of the 19th (1795-1805), during which the number swelled from 
12,216 to 20,627 —a gain of 8,411. Then the rate slackened and 

‘a quarter of a century was needed to add 4,000, In 1830 the 
number had reached 24,634, and in 1834 upward of 30,000, after 
which it fell off rapidly. In selecting a date for an estimate of the 
population, therefore, we have little choice, it being necessary to 
take the period for which the data are fullest and least likely to lead 
to error. This beyond question is the year 1834 — the year in 
which the number of baptized Indians attained its maximum. 

The number of these being known, it is important to determine 
the number of unbaptized or free Indians, This unhappily cannot 
be done with any degree of certainty. The Indians brought within 
the jurisdiction of the church were virtually slaves and were obliged 
to perform all the labor of the missions. Discontent was widespread 
and often led to desertion. Deserters were pursued, and if caught 
were flogged or otherwise punished. Hence it is not difficult to 
understand why the continued efforts to bring in new recruits were 
not always crowned with success, why so large a part of the popula- 
tion kept away from the missions, and why the natives came to be 
disposed in two sharply contrasted classes — the baptized and the 
unbaptized — called by the padres respectively ‘neophytes’ and 
‘gentiles.’ While the record is full as to the number of neophytes, 
it is silent as to the number of gentiles. This is the weak point in 
the argument and there appears to be no way of getting around it. 
The ratio between the two classes was ever changing, for the number 
of neophytes not only fluctuated from year to year, but showed on 
the whole a progressive increase up to 1834, the year in which the 
secularization of the missions took place. In the carly years the 
gentiles vastly outnumbered the neophytes, but at the close of the 
mission period it is practically certain that the neophytes largely 
outnumbered the gentiles. It being necessary to assume a ratio, I 
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have conjectured that in 1834 the 30,000 baptized Indians formed 
three-fourths; the unbaptized or free Indians one-fourth of the 
native population, making a total of 40,000 for the Mission strip. 
This is believed to be a conservative estimate. 

The question now arises as to the native population of the rest 
of the state. It having been shown that the abonginal population 
except on the deserts was in all probability fully as dense as that 
of the Mission strip, it follows that the whole population of the non- 
desert part would be five times that of the Mission strip, or 200,000, 
But this takes no account of the Modoc, Washoo, Paiute, and Sho- 
shonean tribes of the region east of the Sierra, or of the Mohave, 
Chemahueve, and Yuma of the lower Colorado, whose members 
living within the state must have numbered collectively at least 
10,000. Hence the total Indian population of California at the 
close of the Mission period (1834) could hardly have been less than 
210,000, 

This estimate is likely to err on the conservative side, for 
although under Mission rule the number of neophytes continued to 
increase, the death-rate was startlingly high and the population as 
a whole steadily decreased, so that at the close of the Mission 
period it had already undergone material diminution, The padres 
state that up to the year 1824 they had baptized in all 86,000 
persons, of whom at that time no fewer than 61,000 had disap- 
peared. It would seem a conservative estimate, therefore, to assume 
that dunng the 65 years of Mission rule the decrease had amounted 
to 10,000 persons, Adding this number to the 40,000 already 
found to be the probable native population of the Mission strip in 
1834 gives 50,000 as approximately the population before it had 
suffered from contact with the Spaniards, And if at the time of the 
discovery of California the population of the coast region from San 
Francisco bay southward was 50,000, the population of the main 
or non-desert part of the state, on the basis here adopted, would 
have been 250,000 (instead of 200,000). Adding to this the prob- 
able desert population of 10,000 gives for the whole state at the 
time of its discovery a probable population of 260,000. 

It may be urged that there is no evidence that the population 
was equally dense in different parts of the state at the same time, 
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Admitting this, there surely is no evidence to the contrary, and the 
known facts point to a continuously contemporaneous population 
of large size throughout the non-desert parts up to the time each 
area in turn was smitten by the blight of foreign invasion. The 
widespread bounty of the food supply, the freedom from intertribal 
wars (except in the northwest), and the probable absence of epi- 
demic diseases until introduced by the whites, all point in this direc- 
tion. 
Decrease and Extermination 

There is every reason to believe that the native population, from 
the date of the discovery of California to the time when it was 
shriveled by oppressive contact with foreigners, had remained rea- 
sonably constant. It may be assumed, therefore, that the number 
of Indians at the beginning of the last century was approximately 
260,000, and the number in 1834, 210,000. 

During the height of the gold period, from 1850 to 1853 (dis- 
regarding Schoolcraft's absurdly low estimate of 32,000, and Bar- 
bour and Wozencroft's exaggerated guess of 200,000 to 300,000), 
at least three estimates were published by men whose business it 
was to deal with Indians. Adam Johnson, sub-agent in charge of 
the Valley Indians, gave the number as 80,000; Gen. E. F. Beale, 
superintendent of Indian affairs, as 75,000 to 100,000; and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as 100,000. The mean of these 
is 88,750, which probably is not far out of the way. 

The native population in 1856 was estimated by Hittell at 48,- 
100. 

Beginning with 1860 and continuing to the present time the 
Federal Census has recorded the number of Indians, as follows: 


In 1860 31,338 
1870 29,025 
1880 20,385 
1890 16,624 
1900 15,377 


In spite of obvious errors and discrepancies these statistics are 
of considerable interestand in the main may be regarded as approx- 
imately correct. Up to 1900 they doubtless err consistently in 
underestimating the number of wild or *'uncivilized' Indians liv- 
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ing away from the reservations, of which no count was made. 
The omission of this class — or its reduction to an absurdity — is 
conspicuous in the Census of 1860, where the number given is only 
43. The actual number at this date could not have been fewer 
than 1,500 and probably exceeded 2,000. 

I have made such corrections in the census and other returns 
as seemed called for in the light of the data already gathered, and 
submit the results as my personal estimate of the population at 
different times during the century ending with the year 1900. 


Estimate of Probable Indian Population of California at Different 
Dates from 1800 lo 1000. 


1800 260,000 
1834 210,000 
1849 100,000 
1852 $5,000 
1856 $0,000 
1860 35,000 
1870 30,000 
1380 20,500 
1890 18,000 
1900 15,500 


The tremendous decrease that has taken place during the last 
century—a decrease amounting to the complete annihilation of 
scores of tribes and the reduction to scattered remnants of scores of 
others —is due wholly to the coming of the white man. Tt began 
in the early days of the mission padres, as we have already seen, 
and has continued to the present time. While in the main gradual, 
there were two periods in which its rate was suddenly and greatly 
accelerated, The first of these was the period immediately follow- 
ing the confiscation of the missions, beginning in 1834; the second 
the period immediately following the discovery of gold, beginning 
in 1848. 

The decrease following the mission period was startlingly rapid. 
The four years immediately preceding the confiscation of the mis- 
sions were years of unprecedented prosperity and of marked increase 
in the neophytes, the number in 1834 having attained its maximum 
of upward of 30,000. By means of this multitude of subjugated 
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Indians, as stated by Hittell in his admirable History of California, 
the flocks of the mission fathers were herded, their felds tilled, and 
the value of their properties and possessions augmented in all direc- 
tions. They had upward of 420,000 cattle, 60,000 horses and 
mules, 320,000 sheep, goats, and hogs; raised more than 200,000 
bushels of grain and beans, and the income for the year exceeded 
a million of dollars; But this year was not only the one of great- 
est material prosperity for the missions ; it was also the one in which 
their doom was sounded and their downfall begun. The govem- 
ment issued a decree providing for their ‘secularization, and the 
confiscation of the properties began at once. So fatal was the 
move, and so swift its operation, that in eight years the neophytes 
had dwindled to one-seventh the number present in 1834, leaving 
only 4,450 at the missions. This does not imply that in eight 
years 25,500 Indians had perished, but that the deaths and re- 
movals together amounted to this number, In the succeeding 
years the neophytes who had left the missions found themselves 
wholly unable to cope with the changed conditions and soon passed 
out of existence, They had been long clamoring for freedom, but 
when it came were unable to live under the new regime. A gen- 
eration of bondage had unfitted them for self support; their old 
homes had been occupied or overrun by Spanish-Mexican ranch- 
eros and they found themselves unable to return to the old life or 
to adjust themselves to the new. 

It may be argued that the Indians who left the missions, either 
before or after their confiscation, and also the free or wild Indians 
of the same territory, had fled to other parts of the state, and thus 
in disappearing from the Mission strip had merely moved away. 
This they undoubtedly did to a certain extent, particularly in the 
Tulare or Tache Lake country, but so far as any substantial migra- 
tion is concerned, the evidence points in the opposite direction. In 
order to go anywhere else they were obliged to invade the territory 
of other tribes — tribes without exception speaking different lan- 
guages. While it is known that individual Indians did this in many 
cases, there is no evidence to show that any considerable number 
joined other tribes. Had they done so they would have left many 
descendants ; butin all my field work im California I have rarely met, 
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outside of the Mission strip and the small reservations from Tule 
river southward, a Mission Indian or the descendant of a Mission 
Indian. This to me is conclusive evidence that the great bulk of 
Mission Indians perished in their own territory, 

The process of confiscation of the missions covered a dozen 
years (1834-1845) and its disastrous effects on the natives continued 
for several years longer — till in fact those of the Mission strip, 
except in the far south, had been practically exterminated. During 
the early part of this period the Spanish-Mexicans, who by this time 
far outnumbered the padres and their attendants, were establishing 
ranches in various outlying districts, and during the latter part, par- 
ticularly after the seizure of California by the United States in 1846, 
American fortune seekers were pouring into the state in rapidly 
increasing numbers and pushing into districts previously unknown, 
thereby augmenting the pressure on the Indians and extending it far 
beyond the area of Mission influence, The shrinkage of the native 
population during the fifteen years from 1834 to 1846 I have esti- 
mated at 110,000, which is at the appalling rate of more than 7,000 
a year, 

The discovery of gold, in 1848, set in motion a tremor of excite- 
ment that swept around the world like a tidal wave, gathering 
recruits from all nations and hurrying them by land and sea to the 
Golden State. During the single year 1 849 no fewer than 77,000 
arrived, This army of gold seekers was a heterogeneous assem- 
blage, comprising many good and noble men, but also thousands of 
the rougher and more turbulent classes, not excepting criminals. 
As these adventurers spread north and south over the flanks of the 
Sierra and penetrated the rugged mountains of the northwest, they 
everywhere invaded the territory of the Indians and decimated the 
native population. From Humboldt and Trinity counties, from the 
Siskiyous, and from the flanks of the Sierra, the story is the same : 
villages were broken up and the inhabitants scattered or massacred ; 
men and women were debauched with whisky ; men were ruthlessly 
killed; women were appropriated, and seeds of disease were sown 
which undermined the constitutions of succeeding generations, 
This is not the place to recite the sickening details, which blacken 
many pages in the history af the Golden State, For present pur- 
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poses let it suffice that in most localities the Indians showed no 
resistance, although those of the northwestern area resented the 
conduct of the intruders and thus brought upon themselves a series 
of so-called ‘Indian wars,’ resulting in the extermination of many 
of the tribes and the reduction of the remainder to small remnants, 
which later were removed to Government reservations. Had the 
Indians of California been fighters, like the Apache or Blackfeet 
or Sioux, or any of the Plains tribes, the conquest of the state would 
have been a very different matter. 

The fatal decrease following the mission period continued long 
enough to be overlapped by the beginning of the gold period, the 
two together forming a continuous series of years, extending from 
1834 till the decline of active gold operationsin 1855. But the dis- 
tinctness of the two should be kept clearly in mind: One was a 
period of Spanish aggression; the other, of American aggression. 
There is also an important geographic difference, for the territory 
under jurisdiction of the missions was the coast stop from San 
Francisco bay south, from which the mission influence reached only 
to Sonoma on the north and to the San Joaquin valley on the east, 
although the Spanish-Mexican rancheros and raiding expeditions 
extended considerably beyond these limits. The operations of the 
gold seekers covered nearly the whole of the remaining parts of 
the state, and their blighting influence was particularly severe 
throughout the Sierra region and in the mountainous and until then 
unknown northern and northwestern districts, The two destroying 
armies togethertherefore covered practically the whole of California, 
leaving only the deserts on the east — and these were not wholly 
exempt, 

We have already scen that the average annual decrease from 
the close of the Mission period in 1834 to the gold rush in 1849 
was a little more than 7,000, Throughout the gold period this 
terribly devastating rate continued, the decrease during the seven 
years from (849 to 1856 amounting to about 50,000. It appears, 
therefore, that for a period of not less than 22 years (1834-1856) 
the average annual decrease exceeded 7,000, amounting in the 
whole period to a loss of 160,000 Indians. But while the actual 
annual decrease seems to have been remarkably constant, the 
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population as a whole was rapidly diminishing, so that the per- 
centage of decrease to the total population was rapidly increasing. 

Later, when mining gradually gave place to agriculture, the 
tillers of the soil coveted the lands of the Indians and proceeded 
to take them without fear of interference from either the owners or 
the law; for until the year 1872, in cases in which a white person 
was a party, the testimony of Indians — be it said to the shame of 
California —was not admitted in any court of justice. Down to 
recent times, therefore, a white man could confiscate the home of an 
Indian, and even kill the occupants, without danger of punishment 
—and it may be added, in spite of the change in the law, that con- 
ditions today are not much better for the Indian. 

Why, it may be asked, did not the Indians take matters into 
their own hands and defend themselves against the intruders? 
Because, as many of them have told me, they had learned that it 
was hopeless to oppose the will of the whites—to do so meant 
the loss of their property and probably also of their lives. Hence 
an Indian, when ordered by a white man to vacate the home where 
he was bom and where his ancestors were buried —the spot more 
dear to him than all the world — usually obeyed, and obeyed 
promptly and without resistance. In the Sierra region many 
instances of this kind have been related to me by the sufferers from 
these cruel evictions. 

According to the estimates here given, the shrinkage of the 
native population, particularly during the 22 years from the close 
of the mission period in 1834 to the decline of the gold period in 
1856, was so great as to seem almost incredible, and prompts one 
to ask if additional contemporary evidence exists bearing on the 
subject, Evidence of this kind is so abundant that if assembled it 
would fill a volume. It relates not only to the steady decline of 
the native population throughout the state, but also to epidemics of 
smallpox and other diseases, to the demolition of sources of food 
supply, to the burning of stores of food laid up for winter, to the 
confiscation of homes, to cold-blooded massacres by both Spaniards 
and Americans, to raids for the alleged purpose of punishing horse 
thieves, but in most instances for the real purpose of capturing 
Indian children and young women tor servants, and to the destruc- 
lion of life attending the capture of Indians and their removal to 
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Government reservations, 1 have been told by eye-witnesses of an 
incredible outrage practised by a gang of cattle and hog men who 
in 1856 or 1857 took it upon themselves to drive the helpless 
Taches and other tribes from Tulare lake and lower Kings river to 
the Fresno reservation. Men, women, and children, including the sick 
and the aged, were hurriedly driven through mud and water during 
the height of the rainy season by brutal men on horseback ; many fell 
out and perished by the way, and those whoreached the hated desti- 
nation and afterward escaped, returned to find their food caches appro- 
priated for the hogs, and on making their presence known, were 
themselves hunted down and quietly “taken care of" by the whites. 

Speaking of the reservations in general, Hittell says that in 
nearly every case of removal the Indians had to be driven by force, 
and “not unfrequently only a remnant was left by the time the reser- 
vation was reached.” He states also, with reference to the general 
shrinkage during the gold period, that "of over 10,000 Indians in 
Yuba, Placer, Nevada, and Sierra counties in 1849, not more than 
about 3,800 remained in 1854." In 1849 General Bidwell found 
about 1,060 Indians living on the Sacramento river near the place 
where Colusa now stands; the survivors at present number fewer 
than 50. In 1829 Kit Carson saw 'thousands' in Napa valley; 
in 1859 he could not find a twentieth of that number, and now 
hardly one is left. In 1850 Lieut. George H. Derby of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, U. S. A., found 1,100 Indians living about 
Tulare or Tache lake; the number in this region at present is less 
than a dozen. The same year he found on Kings river seventeen 
villages with an aggregate population of 3,000; at present only one 
village remains and the number of inhabitants is less than 20, In 
the early fifties the native population along the lower Kaweah river 
and delta is said to have been about 5,000; at present it consists 
of about 25 persons. 

These instances, and many others that might be given, show 
conclusively that the reduction of the native population, allowing 
liberally for overestimates as to onginal numbers, was of monstrous 
proportions and progressed with startling swiftness, 

Another kind of evidence is furnished by the half-obliterated 
sites of villages which in the early days were thriving communities. 
Hundreds of these are now known. 
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In September, 1850, Adam Johnson, sub-agent in charge of the 
Valley Indians, wrote the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that 
within the short period of occupancy by the whites, the red man 
had fast faded away ; many had died of disease ; others had fled to 
the mountains to enjoy for a brief period their primeval sports of 
hunting and fishing. Practically all the coast Indians had gone ; 
of the numerous tribes which only a few years before inhabited the 
country bordering on the bay of San Francisco, scarcely an indi- 
vidual was left, Two years later Gen. E. F. Beale, superintendent 
of Indian affairs in California, said in his official report: “ Driven 
from their fishing and hunting grounds, hunted themselves like wiid 
beasts, /assocd, torn from homes made miserable by want, and 
forced into slavery, the wretched remnant which escapes starvation 
on the one hand, and the relentless whites on the other, only does 
so to rot and die of a loathsome disease, the penalty of Indian 
association with frontier civilization." 

The principal cause of the appallingly great and rapid decrease 
in the Indians of California is mot, in my judgment, the number 
directly slain by the whites, or the number direct! y killed by whisky 
and disease, but a much mote subtle and dreadful thing: it is the 
gradual but progressive and relentless confiscation of their lands 
and homes, in consequence of which they are forced to seek refuge 
in remote and barren localities, often far from water, usually with an 
impoverished supply of food, and not infrequently in places where 
the winter climate is too severe for their enfeebled constitutions. 
Victims of the aggressive selfishness of the whites, outcasts in the 
land of their fathers, Outraged in their most sacred institutions, 
weakened in body, broken in spirit, and fully conscious of the utter 
hopelessness of their condition, must we wonder that the wail for 
the dead is often heard in their camps and that the survivors are 
passing swiftly away. 

Nore. —The chief sources of Information drawn on in the preparation of 
the foregoing article are: Hittell, Айту of California; Bledsoe, miran 
Wars > Derby, Report of a Reconnaissance of the Tache Lake region in 1850; 
Reports of the first California Indian Agents and Commissioners, Senate Ex. 
Doc. 4, ¡Special Sesión, 1853: Powers, Indians of California, 1877; Reports 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs ; the Federal decennial census, and my 
personal field notes. — C. Н. М, 

WasHisuaTON, D. C. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE SHASTA-ACHOMAWT' 
By ROLAND B. DIXON 


The Shasta-Achomawi occupy an irregular strip running north- 
west and southeast across the northern end of California, about 
forty miles or so in average width, and extending from near the 
western edge of Siskiyou county to the Nevada line, Until recently 
they have been regarded as two distinct linguistic families, but in a 
recent note! [ have tried to show that, from linguistic grounds, 
they may be regarded as probably related members of a single 
stock, though in many respects quite distinct, Although the lin- 
guistic relations which these two members bear to each other and 
to the surrounding stocks are of much interest, and will, I believe, 
eventually shed some light on the larger problems of Californian 
ethnology, the general cultural features of the stock are no less im- 
portant in this regard, 

As has been clearly pointed out by Dr Kroeber, in a recent 
publication of the University of California, we may distinguish 
broadly three contrasted culture areas in California — the. north- 
western, occupying the northern coast from about the southern 
pertion of Humboldt county to beyond the Oregon line, and ex- 
tending inland some forty or filty miles; the southwestern, includ- 
ing the southern coast counties from Monterey southward : and the 
central, occupying all the remainder of the state excepting its south- 
ern border. These are the main broad divisions, but immediately 
one looks closer he finds each of these major divisions broken up 
into a number of minor subdivisions which may be more or less 
clearly distinguished one from the other. This is particularly true 
in the case of the large central arca. 

This brings us face to face with the fundamental characteristic 
of California ethnology — its diversity, In other parts of the North 
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American continent uniform or closely similar cultures spread over 
large areas, as in the plains, the southwest, arid the northwest coast : 
here the area covered by a culture type is much smaller, and each 
is split up, rather more clearly than elsewhere, into a number of di- 
verse subtypes. The Shasta-Achomawi form one of these sub- 
types of the general central Californian culture area, and lie geo- 
graphically between the Maidu and Wintun subtypes of this area, 
the northwestern area, and the as yet little-known type of south- 

In mythology, as in language, the two components of the stock 
are alike, yet different. As one might expect, the eastern, or 
Achomawi, branch resembles the Maidu in not a few particulars, 
We find in the first place much of the systematic, sequent quality 
which has been pointed out as characteristic of the Maidu, and also 
the considerable importance of a Creator and of the episode of 
creation. In outline, the Achomawi account of the creation runs 
somewhat as follows : 

In the beginning all was water, everywhere was nothing but 
the sea, and the clear sky. In the clearness a cloud formed, and 
from it the Coyote appeared. A fog then arose from the surface of 
the water, and from it the Creator, the Silver-fox, appeared. The 
prior appearance of the Coyote is here to be noted. Wearying of 
suspension in mid-air, the Creator thinks a canoe, into which Coyote 
and Creator descend, and for a long time float about. At length 
the canoe becomes old, moss-grown, and rotten, and the Creator 
determines to obtain some better abiding place. While the Coyote 
sleeps, he combs out from his own body a mass of hair, forms it 
into a flat disk, sets it afloat on the water, and on it places what 
are to be trees and plants. The world is thus created, and the 
canoe floats gently ashore, when the Creator arouses the Coyote, 
who wakes to find himself overshadowed by drooping branches of 
fruit. The two step ashore, build for themselves houses, and live 
there together. After a time the Creator makes the various animal- 
people, and the deer, and for a while all live together. The tise of 
obsidian for knives and arrowpoints is discovered, mankind is made, 
and the struggle begins between the Creator and Coyote for the 
mastery : the former desirous that life shall be easy for the man 
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he has made, the latter wishing conditions to be hard. As in the 
case of the Maidu, the Coyote wins, death is brought into the world, 
and his own child is the first to die. At length, the Creator having 
tried in vain to destroy the Coyote, the events described in the tale 
of the Loon-woman among the Maidu and Yana take place: all the 
animal beings try to escape the wrath and fire of the Loon by 
ascent to the sky ; Coyote as usual is responsible for their fall, and 
with few exceptions all are burned to death. Their hearts how- 
ever are restored to life, and then Silver-fox gives to each animal- 
person his or her peculiar markings and cries, and sends them off 
to different parts of the country. From here, as the Indians say, 
the “story branches,” and the multitude of tales of the doings of 
the different animal-beings follow, in little or no order. In com- 
parison with the Maidu, one notices here the animal name of the 
Creator; the Coyote's precedence ; the rather more philosophical 
account of the origin of things; the rather slighter development 
logically of the dualism so strongly shown in the Maidu, and, on 
the whole, a less logical and orderly working out of the cycle. 

If we turn to the Shasta, we find a notable difference. Here 
the development of the Creator and the episode of the creation is 
practically wholly lacking, and the dualism, still clear in the Acho- 
mawi, entirely disappears. Apparently there is no very clear 
idea of creation, and the most that has been found 1s a confused 
account of a flood brought on by a mysterious being ; — after the 
subsidence of the water, the Eagle largely shapes the world, and 
then sends down a boy and a girl, brother and sister, who marry, 
and are the ancestors of the human race. Of the creation proper, 
or the making of the animals, there seems to be little trace. The 
Coyote assumes a very important role, however, for he names the 
animals and is responsible for the introduction of death into the 
world, but in a manner wholly different from that in the Achomawi or 
the Maidu. The systematic, orderly character, strong in the Acho- 
mawi, has entirely disappeared, it seems, and in its place there is a 
mass of meager incidents, with little correlation, and as in the 
northwestern California cultures the creation episode practically 
disappears. 

So far, then, there is considerable difference between the Shasta 
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and the Achomawi, each apparently resembling its neighbor (the 
Hupa and the Maidu) rather than the two components resembling 
each other. If, now, we turn to the remainder of the mythology, 
we shall find a different state of affairs. In the Achomawi there is 
a large mass of tales, which may be divided into Coyote tales and 
miscellaneous tales. The former are numerous, and in part agree 
with the similar type of Maidu tales, The Coyote preserves his 
character as a mischievous trickster, continually led into trouble by 
his curiosity and amorous propensities, and we find here again the 
familiar incidents of the ** Tar-baby "' stump, the Bags of Wind, the 
Cannibal feast, etc., with also a large number of new ones, particu- 
larly those of an erotic character. The number of tales, however, 
that are similar to those of the Maidu is less than the new ones, 
so that while we clearly have relationship here, there is also, and 
no less clearly, evidence of a new type. 

In the class of miscellaneous. tales, the same holds true. As 
compared with the Maidu we find, to be Sure, several old friends, 
such as the tale of the Loon-woman, the Fire-quest, the Two Girls 
sent in search of a Husband, etc. ; but these tales are either quite 
a little changed, or, às in the case of the Loon-woman, play quite 
a different part in the general sequence of events. We find, more- 
over, a large number of tales quite different from any found as yet 
among the Maidu, such for example as the tale of the Lost Brother, 
or the tales of the prowess of Lizard in his conflicts with the Grizzly 
Bears. In the former, a notable incident js the ascent to the sky 
by the Mice to ask the Sun for information relative to the where- 
abouts of the lost brother, 

Turning to the Shasta now, we find a considerahl y greater agree- 
ment with the Achomawi in the Coyote and miscellaneous tales 
than in the Creation series. The major part.of the Coyote stories 
are alike or nearly so; practically all the characteristic Achomawi 
incidents appear, with of course numerous new ones also. On the 
other hand, the Maidu incidents found in the Achomawi disappear to 
alarge extent, The Coyote, moreover, in the Shasta is not so purely 
a trickster as inthe case of the Achomawi, and indeed in several 
tales he appears as a benefactor of mankind and a destroyer of 
monsters. The number of tales in which he figures as an important 
character is also greater, 
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In the miscellaneous tales from the Shasta we may note several 
points of interest. Many of the typical Achomawi stories appear, 
notably that of the Lost Brother, but here it assumes a different 
form, being apparently part of a series of tales relating to two 
brothers, culture heroes, one of whom seems to wander about the 
country killing monsters, The incident of the ascent to the sky 18 
elaborated more than in the case of the Achomawi, and the 
brother's quest is much more elaborately described, and includes 
such incidents as the cutting of the bow-strings and the gnawing of 
holes in the bottoms of the canoes in order to hinder pursuit. 
These incidents recall the type of tales characteristic of the region 
of western Washington, A number of other incidents in other 
tales, as well as in this series, also suggest some relationship with 
the Puget Sound region. In addition to these, however, there are 
not a few which are strongly typical of the Basin area, and as such 
resembling those of the northeastern Maidu. Wintun resemblances 
may also be noted in some cases, In general there is but little 
which directly resembles the northwestern area, although the Shasta 
are in immediate contact with it. 

From the foregoing it appears, then, that we have in the 
mythology of the Shasta-Achomawi more or less corroboration of 
the evidence obtained from linguistic comparisons, namely, that the 
two branches of the stock are unquestionably allied, and closely so, 
yet present features of essential difference, and that the stock as 
a Whole is, so far as the mythology is concerned, a subtype of the 
general central Californian culture area. Presenting many points 
of agreement with the Maidu subtype, and with that of the Basin 
area, as we know it from the Salish of Thompson river, it also has 
much that reminds one of the type of tales characteristic of the 
Oregon-Washington section. On the other hand, although the 
Shasta-Achomawi are ín close contact with tribes of the north- 
western Californian culture, it presents, on the whole, few points of 
agreement with this, As this lack of agreement holds almost 
equally well in the remainder of the culture, and also in language, 
we may perhaps be justified in regarding this as evidence that the 





This lack of agreement is emphasized all the more by the great 
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number of instances in the rest of the state, where neighboring 
stocks very clearly show. association one with another. Taken in 
connection with several other small indications, and with direct 
traditions of a former considerable extension of the stock, particu- 
larly the Shasta branch, in southern Oregon, and the comparative 
lack of several characteristic features of the central Californian cul- 
tire, we may perhaps regard the Shasta, at least, as comparatively 
recent comers into the area south of the Siskiyou mountains, This 
southward advance must have been early enough, however, to have 
all recollection of it lost.. Yet the matter is not at all simple, as 
there are one or two conflicting traditions, and references to the 
regions farther south, about Redding and even as far as Tehama. 
The recent finding, moreover, of three fragments of Shasta dialects 
along the western and southern periphery of the stock area is a 
further contradictory feature, suggesting possibly the earlier occu- 
pancy by these dialects of much or all of the present Californian 
territory covered by the Shasta branch of the stock, and their later 
being overwhelmed by the influx of a more northerly branch, from 
beyond the Siskiyous, Unfortunately, corroboration of any such 
hypothesis, from the cultural side, is Virtually impossible, owing to 
the almost complete extinction of these newly found fragments, 

Speculation aside, I trust the foregoing brief discussion of the 
mythology of the Shasta-Achomawi has made clear the nature of 
some of the problems awaiting solution in the ethnology of the 
northern portion of California, and how well the data obtained from 
the study of the general culture agrees with that gathered from 
linguistic material. 

Hanvanp Univessiry, 

Cammincr, MAssAcHUSnTTs. 


MECHANICAL AIDS TO THE STUDY AND 
RECORDING OF LANGUAGE? 


By P. E. GODDARD 


Language is essentially two-foid, consisting of spoken sounds 
and mental concepts. Only in comparatively recent times and 
among certain peoples have written symbols been employed to rep- 
resent the sounds, There are only a few among those having 
written characters who are able to connect them directly with the 
mental concepts. The vast majority must go from the written 
symbol first to the sound and then to the mental concept. In ordi- 

nary practice then, writing is simply a device for bringing to one's 
own mind, or to the mind of another, sounds which are well known, 
Unless the sounds are known, or can be made known by other 
means, the written characters fail both in conveying them to those 
who are interested in their study, and in preserving them after the 
language of which they are 4 part has ceased being spoken. No- 
where has the inadequacy of alphabets, however ingenious, made 
itself more felt than in the field of American languages. 

The only proper method of learning a language is to go among 
those who speak it, to hear it constantly and practise speaking it. 
For a child there is little difficulty in this, but a person who has 
reached his majority finds it practically impossible to acquire a 
foreign language so as to be able to speak it without an accent. 
For the practical purpose of making one's self understood this 
accent matters little, but for the scientific study of a language such 
imperfect pronunciation is far from satisfactory. The difficulty 
seems to lie almost entirely in the lack of ability of the person to 
hear correctly the sounds uttered. He does not realize that his 
own speech of the acquired language is imperfect, or at least he 
does not know in what particulars it is faulty, and therefore is 


! Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Herkeley, Cali- 
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unable to perfect it. To remedy this fault the ear must be aided 
by some means, 

The lip movements may be directly observed by the eye. 
Where a comparison between the sounds made in part by the lips, 
inthe same or in a different language, is desired, the camera may be 
employed.. The subject should be placed in strong sunlight and a 
very rapid lens and shutter used. The photographs so taken may 
be arranged, measured, and compared. By this method it may be 
readily shown what vowels in the language are rounded, the rela- 
tive degree of lip opening for each vowel, and the amount of lip 
activity characterizing the language as a whole. 

To à certain extent tongue movements may also be directly 
observed, but more difficulty is experienced with them than with 
the lip sounds. To determine and fix the Movements of the tongue 
certain mechanical devices may be employed. The simplest of 
these is the artificial palate! This should be made às thin as pos- 
sible and adjusted so as to fit the roof of the mouth perfectly. The 
work can be done by any good dentist There is difficulty in 
extending the artificial palate beyond the Joining of the soft and 
hard palates because the movement of the soft palate is likely to 
dislodge it and its pressure upon the soft palate often produces 
gagging. The palate, which must be perfectly dry, is dusted with 
powdered chalk and put in place. Single syllables should be 
uttered, care being taken that a complication of impressions is not 
brought about. Where the naturally moist tongue touches the 
surface of the palate the chalk is removed and the black surface is 
exposed. The palate should be quickly and carefull y removed 
from the mouth and photographed. This method fixes the exact 
position occupied by the tongue in making a certain sound, provided 
the contact is upon the hard palate or the teeth. By this means it 
is shown that a Hupa, who speaks his own language perfectly and 
English fairly well, makes the contact for 4 in Hupa considerably 
farther forward than he does for English g (pl. xxxvi, figs. 5 and 6). 


Kingsley, Ox Oral Deformitici, Landon, 1880, Scripture, Кушу. VER a 
Phonetic, New York, 1902, p. 293. 
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To register the exact time of the beginning, culmination, and 
end of tongue movements, the Rousselot apparatus may be em- 
ployed." This apparatus (figure 23) consists of a kymograph—a 
cylinder horizontally placed, driven at a uniform rate of speed by 
delicate clockwork. <A sheet of paper is placed around the cylin- 
der and given a thin, even coating of smoke, The fine elastic trac- 
ing point of the Marey tambour resting upon this paper registers 
the varying force of the column of air which issues from the mouth 





Fro. 23. — Kymograph of the Rousselot apparatus 


or nose, or any compression of a closed chamber that may be con- 
nected with it. For registering the movements of the tongue, a 
rubber bulb is placed between the tongue and the roof of the mouth 
at the desired point. This bulb is connected with a Marey tambour 
by means of a rubber tube which passes out through the side of 
the mouth-piece into which the words are spoken. Two tambours 
are used, one connected with the bulb and one with the mouth- 
piece, arranged so that their tracing points will make but a single 
line when the carriage with the tambours is pushed along while the 


PA 


! Many parta of this apparatus have been designed and the methods of its use per- 
fected by Abbt Rousselot of Paris. Rousselot, Principer de phonbligur explrimentale, 
Paris, 1897. 
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cylinder is at rest. When the word or phrase is spoken two syn- 
chronous tracings are made (pl. xxxvi,fig. t), In this case the upper 
one is from the mouth-piece and shows the varying force of the air 
column from the oral passage, the lower one is from a bulb placed 
on the point of the tongue, the elevations in. the tracing indicating 
the time of the raising of the tongue and consequent pressure upon 
the bulb, These correspond to the moments of closure of the oral 
passage for f, n, and » in the Hupa word Zasas, ' water: 

The movements of the back portion of the tongue and the exact 
points of its contact with the soft palate are difficult to observe 
directly, and mechanical aids are not easily employed, This is 
greatly to be regretted because several of the American languages 
have whole series of sounds formed well back in the mouth. 

The movements of the velum may sometimes be directly 
observed. The uncertainty concerning one Hupa sound was re- 
moved m this manner, The subject was made to open his mouth 
widely, facing a strong light, When he uttered the sound in doubt, 
the velum was seen forced outward and strongly vibrating in the 
current of expired air. The position of the velum may be inferred 
from tracings made with the Rousselot apparatus. A bulb of glass 
open at both ends is inserted in one of the nostrils with a rubber 
tube connecting one of its ends with a Marey tambour. By this 
means the flow of the air through the nose is registered and the 
duration of the opening of the nasal passages by the lowering of 
the velum is ascertained. — In. plate xxxvi, fig. 2, tracings of the 
Hupa word af (ang), ‘yes, is shown. The lower tracing is from 
the nose, showing considerable nasalization of the vowel and a de- 
cided nasal sound after the vowel is terminated by the closing of 
the oral passage. 

The movements of the walls of the mouth and throat, and the 
condition of the tongue as to shape and rigidity are exceedingly 
difficult to determine or to record, On these largely depend the 
quality of the vowel sounds. 

The action of the glottis, both as to the degree and time of 
sonancy may also be shown by Rousselot tracings. These may be 
made with the mouth-piece, when the vibrations of the vocal chords 
will appear, if the tambour is properly adjusted, as tiny waves 
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imposed upon the breath curves. For more exact work a thin 
membrane of rubber may be applied to the wall of the larynx and 
the vibrations conveyed to a tambour by means of compressed air, 
It is possible in this manner to settle the puzzling questions in 
American languages concerning the degree and constancy of son- 
ancy in certain consonants: 

So far only the physiological causes of the sounds have been 
considered, and they are the most important, since if one under- 
stands the cause he can with practice produce the result. There is 
however another side to phonetics — the physical. Puffs of air of 
certain regularity of occurrence, force, and shape fall upon the ear 
and produce the sensation known as sound. Here, in the realm of 
physics, exact measurements are possible and well known laws pre- 
vail. Itis quite possible to make visual records of the sounds of a 
language, to analyze and measure them, and to tabulate the results. 
Comparisons may then be made within the bounds of the language 
itself, or between it and other languages, and its physical character- 
istics made a matter of permanent record. 

For making tracings of the consonants, a mouth-piece connected 
with a Marey tambour is employed. The stopped consonants 
appear with horizontal straight lines of no elevation for the period 
of silence caused by the closure of the mouth passage which change 
almost instantly into vertical lines when the explosion occurs. The 
continuant consonants are represented by lines which gradually rise 
and fall as the air issues with greater or less force, If these con- 
tinuants are also fricatives, irregularities appear in the lines, due to 
interference with the air column as it passes the constrictions of the 
mouth passage. Plate xxxvi, fig. 1, shows the aspirated £, and the 
middle of figure 3 of the plate, das spoken in the Hupa language. 
The initial sound in the tracing last referred to is 5, showing a gradual 
smooth curve, and figure 4 of the plate shows coarse, irregular waves 
produced by the vibration of the velum in the Hupa sound mentioned 
on page 616, 

The vowel sounds, which are the most difficult to deal with 
from the physiological side because of the difficulty in ascertaining, 
or making a record, of the shape and rigidity of the mouth and 
throat chambers in which the vowels resound, are in theory easily 
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disposed of from the physical side. Theoretically the vowel is a 
harmonic series consisting of a fundamental and at least two over- 
tones. The individual waves making up a vowel need to be traced, 
enlarged, analyzed, and the results expressed in terms of the coeffi - 
cients of their fundamental and partial tones, These results may 
then be compared with the results obtained from an analysis of the 
other vowels of the same language, or of similar vowels of other 
languages. The difficulty in practice consists in eliminating, or 
allowing for, certain constant errors due to the resonance of the 
chamber of the speaking tube and the natural period of vibration of 
the diaphragm which must be employed in recording the sounds. 





Fin. 24.— Vowel tracer 


Hermann’ and Bevier* have made tracings from the wax cyl- 
inders of the phonograph. The former transferred them to smoked 
paper, enlarging them by means of a system of levers. The lat- 
ter successfully employed a mirror and a beam of light for the 
same purpose. Scripture made use of the flat disks of the gramo- 
phone and a system of levers? The method employed at the Uni- 
versity of California is tó make Rousselot tracings direct from the 
voice and to enlarge them by microphotography. A rather large 
and long rubber speaking tube is employed with a glass diaphragm 
2 inches in diameter and .008 of an inch thick (figure 24), The glass 
disk is connected at its center with a steel swing-needle which carries 
(— 1 Hermann, Phomophotegraphische Untersuchungen, Ja Arh. f, d, Ges. Physiol, 
v gs The Acouttir Analysis ef Ie. Vewelt from the Phonarraad Record, Physi- 
cal Review, vol. x, 193 (1900); vol. xiv, 171 (1902). 

Scripture, Kexearches int E aperimenia! Phonztics, Stud. Yale Psychological Labor- 
atory, 1899. 
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a straw with an attached tracing point of horn: The surface of the 
cylinder upon which the tracing is made travels at the rate of 28 
centimeters (114 inches) per second. The waves so obtained are 
analyzed by means of the Le Conte curve analyzer! after they have 
been sufficiently enlarged. 

The purely physical effects of language, the sounds themselves, 
may be recorded and preserved upon the commercial phonographs, 
which employ wax cylinders. There is difficulty in breaking up 
the sounds of a strange language so recorded into words and in 
connecting these words with their proper meanings. This difficulty 
may, in part, be overcome by means of carefully prepared texts 
with interlinear translations to accompany cach cylinder. It is 
greatly to be regretted that phonograph cylinders are not more dur- 


sufficient in themselves because they utterly fail to show the physi- 
ological processes by which the sounds upon them have been pro- 
duced, and after all the manner of making the sound is more 
important in the study of language than the sound itself. 

Unrvessrry oF CALIFORNIA, ы 
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RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AND MYTHS OF THE 
MISSION INDIANS' 


By CONSTANCE GODDARD DUBOIS 


It is to-day extremely difficult to collect the relics of the past 
among the Mission Indians, for their condition is in many respects 
unique and peculiar, For a hundred and fifty years, since first the 
Franciscan missionaries organized them into industrial communities, 
they have been under the influence of the white man's civilization, 
and this has resulted in the abolishment of primitive habits and cus- 
toms, so that a superficial observer may imagine that nothing of the 
sort remains. The younger generation of Indians, under our false 
system of education, have lost the knowledge of the past. Reli- 
gious teachers have long inveighed against what they consider 
heathenish superstitions. In consequence, the old men, influenced 
by the fear of ridicule or blame, are inclined to bury the secrets of 
the past from the cognizance of the unsympathetic white man. 

But this is not the only cause of the prevailing habit of conceal- 
ment. In no other Indian religion, perhaps, was the veil of mystery 
so closely drawn; and the intense, almost fanatical devotion of the 
dwindling remnant of old men to the sacred things of their ancient 
worship is directly derived from the reverence induced by this means. 

Father Boscana, a Franciscan missionary, located about 1825 at 
San Juan Capistrano, and working in the region lying back of that 
place in the mountains, has left a most valuable account of the habits 
and beliefs of the Indians under his charge, including the Serranos 
(Luiseños) with some mention of the Diegueños, the habits of the 
tribes being almost identical, though their language and origin are 
diverse. With a penetration unequaled at the time, he recorded all 
that he was able to observe, and he prefaced his manuscript with a 
remark which is well expressed and literally true, | 

“It is difficult,” he says, “if unacquainted with their language, 
"Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
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to penetrate their secrets, as they do not all understand the significa- 
Hon of their usages and customs, this knowledge being confined to 
the chiefs of their tribes, and the old men who officiate as priests; 
and when they reveal anything to their. children it is only to such 
as they intend to rear for their successors, and these are enjoined to 
keep fast the secrets and not communicate them to any one under 
pain of severe chastisement, A veil is cast over all their religious 
observances, and the mystery with which they are performed seems 
to perpetuate respect for them, and preserve an ascendancy over the 
people. This is the reason that the ceremonies of the dances in 
their grand feasts, which are properly exercises of religion, cannot 
be understood,” 

My friend, the old chief of the Dieguenos, Cinon Duro (Indian 
name, Ho-ko-yél Mut-a-weér) has told me some of these sacredly 
guarded myths; but his wrath fell upon his brother Antonio be- 
cause he, without permission, had related to me thè story of Cuy- 
a-Jfo-márr, which I published in the Journal! of American Folk-lore 
under the title “The Story of Chaup.” Each son of the old chief 
Quum-ech-loup had his own story with its accompanying songs. 
Cinon, the eldest, and successor in the chieftainship, had the relig- 
ious myths, the story of creation, the death of the god Tuchaipa, etc., 
together with all the knowledge pertaining to the conduct of the 
various religious festivals, a primitive but elaborate ritual full of 
exact detail. 

Antonio's story was that of Cuy-a-ho-márr; and the three other 
brothers, now dead, had cach his story, lost at his death, and exist- 
ing only as stray fragments in the memories of the hearers. 

In regard to more material relics of the past the same holds 
good. A century of civilization has scattered the objects of primi- 
tive use. The collector finds little that is distinctive, except those 
sacred objects which have been handed down and are jealously 
guarded and seldom to be had for money. One reason for the 
dearth of objects of use and decoration is the custom, still prevailing 
toa limited extent, of burning the house and possessions of the 
dead, and of making costly feasts for an anniversary celebration їп 
honor of the departed. This custom rendered it impracticable to 
occupy enduring homes, though the primitive style of building was 
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quite substantial, The house was constructed with a framework of 
logs set on end to form the walls, and held in place by cross-pieces 
supporting slanting rafters at the top. When the frame was made 
it was filled with closely wattled brush, and the whole was then 
covered with earth, an opening being left for a door, which was 
closed with a hanging of deer-skin, while a hole in the apex of the 
roof allowed the entrance of light and the egress of smoke from the 
fire in the middle of the floor. 

The myths are full of allusions to the house, the door, and the 
hole in the roof, while the rafters of the house are referred to as a 
hiding place from the search of an enemy. 

The primitive religious festas (a convenient Spanish word tò ex- 
press the gatherings for the important religious ceremonies) were, 
ist, the Zoloache fiesta, the initiation of boys at puberty; 2d, -kesi 
the fiesta of the girls’ entrance upon womanhood; 3d, Hi-4a-rif, 
the great fiesta of the Images of the Dead, and 4th, the Eagle fiesta 
as preparatory to Wú-ka-rúk, and necessary to obtain the feathers 
for the decoration of the images and also to make the sacred eagle- 
feather skirt for the Eagle dance. There were also numerous minor 
ceremonies founded on local beliefs, each requiring an all-night 
dance, or several nights of dancing, to the accompaniment of a rattle 
or of a basket rubbed and pounded with a stick, etc. At the girls’ 
fiesta the accompaniment to the song was the striking of two speci- 
ally selected ringing or musical stones one upon the other. 

The Toloache fiesta was first in importance, since only those 
thus initiated could take part in the religious dances and other 
tribal ceremonies. Toloache is the Spanish name for the plant 
Datira metaloides, of which the Diegueno name is éwr-schd and the 
Luisero wad’-/a-musk. The roots of this plant were dug according 
to custom and ritual, which carefully governed each act in every 
ceremonial. The Diegueños dug only two roots, and only those 
running toward the north were selected. 

A. great bonfire, the largest used in any fiesta, was lighted, the 
flames reaching high into the air. 

The song of the pounding of the root, cA k-e, cho k-e, ete., in- 
troduced the ceremony, The chief sat bending forward over the 
toloache mortera, the large stone mortar, perfect in shape, brought 
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out only on this occasion and carefully buried from sight during the 
rest of the year. The roots were placed within it, and, lifting the 
heavy pestle, he expressed the juice in time to the solemn chant, 
pausing at intervals to give a curious grunt or groaning expiration 
used in many of the dances. Among the Luisenos the dried root 
was used and pround into powder. 

The juice or the powdered root being mixed with water in a 
large bowl, the drink was doled out to the candidates for initiation in 
smaller stone bowls of symmetrical shape and great sacredness: In 
the center of the sacred house, a brush enclosure (casa grande), the 
chief had made preparation for the occasion by painting upon the 
ground with paint and variegated sands and heaps of differently 
colored seeds, a representation of various figures of mystic signifi- 
cance. He depicted the world with its mountains, rivers, and lakes ; 
the rattlesnake, object of dread; and more terrible still, because less 
understood, the figure of the Milky Way, /Ye-fat-Aurr (signifying 
‘backbone,’ because it is the backbone of the sky). Boscana, not 
knowing its significance, calls this “the uncouth and ridiculous fig- 
ure of an animal.” 

The youths were instructed in their future duties as members of 
the tribe and participants in the ceremonies, and were threatened 
with dire punishment if they should prove recalcitrant, Ha-tat- 
kurr would break their backs or deprive them of sight if they failed 
in the appointed way of life. After each had partaken of the intoxi- 
cating drink the dance began. The men crawled in on all fours 
with strange cries and groans as of the animals which they appar- 
ently represented. Men and women took part, dancing in rows, 
the men in feathered head-dresses, the hechiceros (* witch-doctors,’ 
"shamans *) with their wonder-working plumed sticks tied with 
bunches of fecolote (Spanish Mexican for ‘owl') or yellow-ham- 
mer feathers; the initiated youths (each being led and supported 
by his sponsor, as we might say) dancing with the rest. Soon the 
madness of the ¢oleacke intoxication began to manifest itself in 
wandering senses and benumbed limbs; but as long as they could 
stand the youths were dragged forward, half carried in the dance, 
till at last they sank into a helpless stupor. When this stage was 
reached, they were given into the guardianship of some of the aged 
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men and women who relieved cach other in keeping watch over 
them lest they should. stray away into the wilderness and be de- 
stroyed. For twenty-four hours or more they remained in this con- 
dition, and for three days they fasted from all food and drink, while 
for a month or more thereafter they could eat neither meat nor salt. 

Boscana gives a full description of this fiesta, and he brings out, 
as it is impossible for the modern observer to do, its importance as 
leading the initiated to acquaintance with his totem animal. 

"That they might know the class of animal," he says, "which 
the god had selected for their particular veneration, a kind of drink 
was administered to them made from a plant which was reduced to 
a powder and mixed with other intoxicating ingredients, Soon after 
taking this preparation they became insensible, and for three days 
were deprived of any sustenance whatever. During this period 
they were attended by some old men and women who were contin: 
ually exhorting them to be on the alert and not to sleep for fear the 
coyote, the bear, the crow, or the rattlesnake might come; to ob- 
serve if it were furious or gentle, and to inquire of the first that 
should come what were its desires. The poor Indian, thus intoxi- 
cated, without food or drink, suffering under delirium, beheld all 
kinds of visions; and when he made known that he had seen any 
particular being who explained the observances required of him, 
then they gave him to eat and to drink and made a grand feast, at 
the same time advising him to be particular in obeying the com- 
mands of the mysterious apparition.” Old Indians have told me 
that after they had drunk the tolorche the earth shone with dazzling 
colors ; the commonest objects were transformed into beauty and 
colored with rainbow hues. They felt for a time possessed of 
power, wealth, and importance. Not every one saw an animal in a 
vision. Those who had this experience were distinguished above 
the rest. They might become Azchiccras or possess powers denied 

At the conclusion of the dance, while tlie fire was still burning, 
the Acchiceres, of whom there would be many. in the company, 
would stand about in a circle, and, placing their plumed sticks or 
curved swallowing sticks in their mouths, would in- some unex- 
plained way expel from their stomachs a quantity of liquid sufficient 
to extinguish the fire. 
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The ceremony for girls, called A-Leél in Diegueno, Wu-Alua- 
isch in Luisefio, was conducted in a somewhat similar way, the sand 
painting and the threat of Ha-tat-kurr's vengeance in case of diso- 
bedience being the same in both. 

The girl was placed ina hole dug in the ground (which had 
been heated by a fire for some time previous), which was covered 
above and lined beneath with boughs, She too must fast for several 
days, and fora long time refrain from everything but acorn mush, 
or pinole, eating no meat or salt. Sometimes, voluntarily, the girl 
would extend her fast from meat and salt for a year, or even for 
two years, in the belief that this would conduce to her bodily health 
and vigor. 

The fiesta of the Images was one of the most important cere- 
monies, It is still occasionally performed in a modified and mod- 
ernized manner; but in the old days it required a year's prep: 
tion, and great elaboration and expense. In the first cinco? the 
eagle must be killed in a prescribed manner to furnish the feathers 
for the decoration of the images. A young eagle was secured in 
the spring and kept in captivity until it was fully grown, when it 
was killed, as Boscana says, *' without shedding a drop of blood,” 
This was done by pressure upon the lungs and heart. The red 
tail-feathers of the yellow-hammer were also obtained, a great num- 
ber of the birds being slain to secure them. These as well as the 
owl feathers were sacred to religious use. To make the images, 
first of all a woven matting was manufactured by taking a certain 
kind of tall slim rush for the warp and twine of mescal or yucca or 
milkweed fiber forthe woof, The same sort of matting was used to 
wrap up sacred bundles, hechicero sticks, etc, 

When the matting was ready it was slit with a knife in two 
parts, which, being rolled up separately, made the legs. The upper 
part, for the chest, was strengthened by two sticks laid diagonally 
crossed upon it, The head was made of the matting with a crooked 
oak stick carefully selected as to shape, placed in the proper posi- 
tion for the nose. The face was covered with cloth, in early days 
with buckskin, and the mouth was painted red outside and black 
within, where teeth carefully shaped from pearls, obtained from the 
coast, or something resembling them, were inserted. The eyes 
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were of abalone shell, with the pupil a dot of black wax, Human 
hair was put upon the head. ‘The face was painted and decorated 
with glistening powdered mica stuck on with thick black mescal 
juice. The characteristic features of the dead man whom the image 
represented were reproduced as closely as possible, The finest 
decorations were then placed upon the figure: bunches of eaple and 
of yellow-hammer feathers were stuck upon the shoulders, and 
strings of beads and other ornaments were disposed upon it. 
Around the neck was hung a net like a small carrying net, holding 
two tiny decorated ollas to contain food and drink for the spirit on 
its journey through the unseen world. 

At the beginning of the fiesta a ramada, or brush building, 
was constructed, circular except at one end, where it was square, 
The building of this, like every act connected with the fiesta, was 
done in a prescribed manner according to an elaborate ritual Each 
part of the ramada had a name, and a song connected with its con- 

If continued for a week the dance was performed every other 
night. In later times the fiesta lasted only four days and was held 
every night. While the dancing went on the songs were sung, as 
the case with every ceremony, being started by the leader of 
the dance and taken up by the dancers, the women's voices rising in 
an accompanying chorus. Where to-day tlie singers profess their 
ignorance of the meaning of the songs of the different dances, it is 
by no means because, as some have judged, they are in an archaic 
language, but by reason of the fact that the story of the songs has 
been forgotten, having been known in perfection only to the chief 
or leader of the fiestas. The only exception to this is in the war 
dance, the songs of which are in the Kawia language, hence their 
signification is unknown to the Diegueños, who speak a distinct 
tongue, The story of the songs has always a religious purport; 
but each song is only a part of the whole, advancing the narrative 
by slow degrees or connected in idea with the main subject. 

The Image fiesta is called Hü-£a-rz£ in Diegueho, and the 
songs that accompany it are called САЙ -уо-Га?. Any subject con- 
nected with death would be appropriate for these songs, For in- 
stance, one song refers to two brothers who were traveling together 
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when one was bitten by a rattlesnake. He died of the bite, and his 
brother was afraid of his spirit, which was following and terrifying 
him. Another song celebrates Ish-pa, the Eagle, killed to make 
the fiesta, and describes his feelings when he knows that death is 
near, Another song of Wú-ka-rúk tells of the death of Tu-chai-pa, 
which was brought about by the evil machinations of the frog. 

At a certain point in the dance the images are lifted and carried 
about by the dancers, who dance in rows, first the men and then 
the women. On the last night of the ceremony the images are 
thrown into the fire and are consumed, together with rich gifts of 
clothing, baskets, etc. A great feast is then held, but the relatives 
of the dead must not eat. The sanction for this fiesta, as for all the 
religious ceremonies, is to be found in the myths. I will give one 
of these, told by an aged Indian of Manzanita. I call it: 


The Origin of Song and Dance 


In early days, when people first were made, at the mountain called 
Wik-a-mee, in the Mohave country, they wanted to give an Image dance, 
but no one knew how to perform it. No one then had any songs or any 
knowledge of the ceremonies of the fiestas. So they said, ** What shall 
we do? How shall we manage 1?” 

Then some one said, “*I know a place where a man lives who can 
give us a song and dince," 

So they appointed a man to go far to the south, to where, in the 
islands of the ocean, lived Mai-ha-o-witt, who was able to teach them how 
to doit. But the messenger said: "How can I go? If I go by land I 
shall be devoured by some animal, and if T go by sea I shall be destroyed." 
Then they said: '* Make yourself the foam of the waves and float along 
on top of the water; but watch carefully that nothing swallows you, for 
in that way alone can you be destroyed." — So he turned himself into the 
foam of the waves, and floated southward on top of the water that carried 
him down. But there was in the middle of the river Something with wide 
open jaws lying in wait to swallow all that came that way. And in the 
great mouth the foam was swallowed up so that he could go no farther, 
He was in darkness, but he groped about and felt all around. him with 
his hands, ‘It must be that I was swallowed,"* he said. So he reached 
out, and got a flint knife, and cut open the belly of the thing, and got 
out and went on his way. 

He came to the islands of the sea where Mai-ha-o-witt was living. 


AM, ANTH, M, 5, —43 
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"u Whois there?" asked Mai-hi-o-witt, 

' Ti is T." 

‘And what do you want, coming where it is impossible for man to 
соте? '' 

'" We want to make the fiesta of Images, but no one knows how to do 
it. They told us you could teach us, and I ask that you will come to our 
home and show us how it should be done." 

“Tconsent. Gohome and Twill come. Make everything ready, and 
clear the road. Make a ramada, but do not go inside of it. ‘Then watch 
lor my coming." 

When the messenger reached his home he told them that Mai-há-o- 
witt was coming, and day and night they kept watch for him, He came. 
He had a head like a snake, and a long body, very long, and he came 
through the air, resting himself on the tops of the mountains that border 
the river, making a white streak running from south to north which can 
still be seen, When he reached Wik-a-mee his head came first, and 
then he came crawling into the ramada, coil upon coil, until he had filled 
the piace. 

The people were afraid, and one man threw a lighted brand on top 
of the ramada so that it began to burn, and the body burned. ‘The great 
tail curled up with the heat, and the body burst open, and out came fiery 
matter which flew through the air, and the people swallowed it. From 
this came all knowledge and power of song. Every one who swallowed 
this matter knew at once how to sing and the meaning of all the songs 
and ceremonies. So the body burned until all was consumed but the 
head, and this broke loose and rolled down to the river where it can still 
be seen as a great cave in the rocks, 

Then they began at Wik-a-mee to make all the songs for the fiestas 
and dances; and from there the knowledge spread to the western Indians, 
those who lived. at Manzanita, and elsewhere. That is the reason also 
why the dead are burned. 


So far I have referred. chiefly to. the Dieguefios, but this paper 
would be incomplete if no mention was made of the religion of the 
Luisenos. 

The two tribes were separated by a lofty mountain ridge which 
formed a natural barrier, by no means insurmountable, since con- 
stant intercourse was carried on by means of its rugged trails, But 
it marked the natural limit to the migratory progress of the Die- 
gueños in this direction, while toward the south and east they were 
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connected through the mountain passes with the desert across which 
they had originally come. The Luiseños, on the contrary, through 
the open valleys of Temecula, San Luis Rey, Pala, etc,, had their 
natural connections with the members of their family who. lived 
near the coast. 

The religion of Chung-itch-nish, with its reverent mystery and 
awe-inspiring ceremonies, came originally from this direction, and 
impressing itself upon the Dieguefios mingled its ideas with their 
myths, merging the characters of Chung-itch-nish and Oui-ot, en- 
tirely distinct in Luiseño conception, with the Diegueño Tu-chai-pa, 
who dies like Oui-ot, and is worshiped like Chung-itch-nish. 

The Luiseños claim that the sacred ceremony of the zeloache in- 
toxication was original with them and was taught by them to the 
Dieguenos, and this is undoubtedly the case. In their creation 
myth the /am-yus (stone pots and mortars for the Toloache fiesta) 
were (as people originally) the first-born children of the Earth- 
mother, and were sent by her abroad — north, south, east, and west. 

It is interesting to note that the account which Boscana gives of 
the belief of the mountain Indians concerning Chung-itch-nish 
(whom he calls Chin-ig-chin-ich) and Oui-ot can be verified to-day 
in the remote mountain reservation of La Jolla (not to be con- 
founded with the La Jolla on the coast), and the creation myth as 
he gives it is substantially the same as that told by the old men 
among the Luisenos who still preserve the memory of the past. 
These interesting myths will be published elsewhere. 

WATERNUEY, 

CONNECTICUT. 


THE NAMING OF SPECIMENS IN AMERICAN 
ARCHEOLOGY! 


By C. PEABODY лкр У, К. MOOREHEAD 


That the present nomenclature of American archeology is un- 
satisfactory is felt by all students. Some reasons for this may be 
given, as well as reasons for devising a better one: 

1. As detailed study of specimens becomes more common, 
stricter classifications arise ; classification is ineffective without ade- 
quate names. 

2. There are at present too many specimens in the ** unknown "' 
class, or, as Professor Holmes puts it, the * problematical " class. 

3. The present naming of classes is too loose, entailing a multi- 
plicity of headings loosely applied ; for instance, in a certain study * 
of stone ornaments there are one hundred and fifty-six headings, 
and in the excellent classification of Mr Douglass’ collection of 
objects? there are ninety-one, 

4. In the present system there are names of unscientific or un- 
dignified use or application; for instance: « star-arrangements,'' 
“mineral lumps "' (Douglass), * perforated plates." * 

5. lhereare names that assume uses not proved, and that should 
be written in quotation marks ; for instance : “ plummets,"  bar- 
amulets." 

6, There are terms indefinite in application ; for instance : *club- 
stones" (Douglass), “pitted” and “ cupped stones," “ banner- 
stones," “spool-shape ornaments" ;" and the general classes of 
stones given the compound titles ending in“ -shape " or “like.” 

7. There are English names not closely defined or that are sub- 
ject to variation in meaning with time or place; for instance: 
СОЛЛА Ден at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
August. 39. 

ICR A. E. Douglas, Ball, Am. Mus. of Nat. Hist, N, Y., vol, vill, ûrt. x. 

LOL W: H. Holmes, Art fa Shell, Second Кер, Ваг, Etnol., 1880-81, p. 264, E 

* Cf. Gerard Fowke, Stone Arf, Thirteenth Ren. Bur. Ethnol,, 1591-'92, p. 125. 
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“bowls,” “ pot-shaped vessels," “ wide-mouthed bottles,” * high- 
necked bottles," 'ordinary forms," '' eccentric forms," ! 

8. There are sometimes two or more names for the same object; 
for example ; “spade,” “spud,” “ hoe," “ gorget:" *' disc," * dis- 
coid,” " discoidal," ''bicave stone," * chungke-stone ;" **skinner," 
" flesher," "сеш." 

9. There is sometimes a single name for two or more distinct 
classes; for instance: *'gorget" — " bracer," " breast-ornament," 
" pendant," *' shuttle" ; '' ceremonial "" covers a multitude of ignor- 
ances; “pendant” is anything perforated apparently for suspension. 

IO. It is desirable to introduce to the general public names that 
may be substituted for the common and commonplace “ toma- 
hawk,” "dart," “arrowhead,” “idol,” etc. 

ti. In pottery, especially, a more definite and consistent nomen- 
clature, based perhaps on the classical differentiations, is needed, 

12. The spelling and form of present names should be made 
uniform ; cf. ** disk," * disc"; * -shape,”" ** -shaped." 

13. A system of names should be devised that needs a minimum 
of interpretation for foreign scholars, 

14. Authority is needed wherewith to establish or condemn new 
words ; for instance: “" Amerind," " artifact," * nomenology.” 

In American archeology the complete classification has not yet 
been thought out. It should be possible for a committee of the 
American Anthropological Association to make or to adopt a classi- 
fication, at least provisional, in each material — stone, bone, shell, 
horn, clay, wood, etc. —and then to give definite names to definite 
types in each material. The types should be based on shape and 
size or both, and the uses when known, or at any rate on character- 
istics recognizable in the subdivisions, For instance, the objects, 
generally of decorative stone, known as '' ceremonials," should be 
renamed and those most clearly defined given a nomenclature not 
subject to change in the vernacular, 

In like manner one may proceed with *' discs "" (often not discs 
at all), with vases, with bone objects, ctc. 

There will remain a large majority of objects refusing absolute 





' ct wW. H. Holmes, Ancient Pottery of th: Mississippi Valier, Fourth Rep, Bur, 
Ethnol., 1882-83, contents, pp. vii, viii. 
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certainty of classification; it would be well to establish a limitation 
of classes, such that a specimen, otherwise unknown, can be de- 
scribed as possessing certain characteristics of, say, Class A, certain 
others of, say, Class B. A picture, partial at any rate, is then pre- 
sented to the mind of the reader. 

The nomenclature of the natural sciences is not ideal, but it is 
fairly definite, and the use of the so-called dead languages takes it 
out of the region of variation in meaning. 

Latin and Greek names for American objects are difficult for the 
untrained, through whom many specimens are procured, but a 
judicious compromise between the unbending Classics and the fluc- 
tuating English should be possible. 

It is necessary that the naming should be clear and dignified, 
and if results are to follow an investigation they must bear the stamp 
of a national organization. Such an inquiry would bea grateful act 
on the part of the American Anthropological Association to attempt. 

Рииллеь Асагвыт, 

ANDOVER, MASCACHUSETTS, 
[Norx. —At the San Francisco meeting of the Association. a commilice was ap- 


pointed to consiler and report on the feasibility of carrying out the suggestion made by 
the authors, — айо, ] 


A FEW ETHNOLOGICAL SPECIMENS COLLECTED 
BY LEWIS AND CLARK! 


BY CHARLES C, WILLOUGHBY 


The loss to American ethnology by the breaking up and partial 
destruction of the earlier collections of examples of modern Indian 
handicraft can be appreciated only by those familiar with the com- 
paratively few remaining specimens of the higher class of these ob- 
Jects collected previous to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
The relatively small collection brought together by Catlin, for ex- 
ample, probably contained more choice specimens of the earlier 
liandiwork of the modern tribes of the Siouan culture area than all 
the museums of America can ever hope to bring together from other 
sources. А few of the objects collected by Catlin escaped destruc- 
tion and are preserved in the National Museum, the Free Museum 
of Science and Art of Philadelphia, and the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University, These examples, however, represent but a 
very small part of the original collection, 

The ethnological material brought together by Gov, William Clark 
in his museum at St Louis seems to have suffered a fate similar to 
that of the greater portion of the Catlin collection. Many of Gov- 
ernor Clark's specimens were probably collected by the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. Catlin, being a friend of Clark's, had aces to 
his museum and profited by it. He also obtained from Clark a 
number of objects from the Columbia river region which are gener- 
ally supposed to have been collected by Catlin. Some of these are 
in the National Museum. There are in the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge two Chinook cradles and a wedge for splitting wood 
which were in the. Catlin collection and doubtless originally be- 
longed to Clark's museum. 

The first winter quarters of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
Fort Mandan, was situated on the left bank of the Missouri, seven 

‘Presented at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Herkeley, 
California, August 31. 
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or eight miles below the mouth of Knife river, in central North 
Dakota. It was in the heart of the Indian country, and the mem- 
bers of the expedition were in communication not only with the In- 
dians of that vicinity but with the Assiniboin, Cree, and other re- 
mote tribes, This afforded an unusual opportunity for collecting 
objects illustrating the ethnography of the region, It will always 
be a source of regret that such an opportunity was allowed to 
pass with so little accomplished. 

On April 3, 1805, the packing of the articles obtained during 
the winter was completed and a list prepared of the specimens con- 
tained in the three cages, four boxes, and large trunk. These were 
sent to St Louis upon the barge which started on its return trip on 
April 7. They “ reached Mr Jefferson and some of them were long 
on view at Monticello. Others passed to Peale's Museum in Phila- 
delphia.""" A list of these objects can be found in the first volume 
of the recently published “Original Journals of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition.” In the following condensed list only the eth- 
nological material is enumerated in detail. 

Вох т; A Mandan bow and quiver of arrows with some Ari- 
kara tobacco seed, besides several natural history specimens. 

Box 2: Four buffalo robes and an ear of Mandan corn. 

Box 4: Natural history specimens and “an earthen pot such as 
the Mandans manufacture and use for culinary purposes,” 

In the large trunk were packed several natural history speci- 
mens, some Arikara tobacco, a Mandan robe, a “buffalo robe painted 
by a Mandan man representing a battle fought eight years since by 
the Sioux and Recaras [Arikara] against the Mandans, Menitarras 
and Ah-wah-har-ways [ Amahawi], Mandans &c on horse back." 
Also a Minnetaree buffalo “ robe containing some articles of. Indian 
dress,’ which unfortunately are not listed in detail. It is very prob- 
able, however, that the objects shown in plates xxxvii and xxxvii, 
a, b, were a part of the contents of this package. 

The Charles Wilson Peale Museum, at Philadelphia, where 
many of the specimens collected by this expedition were sent either 
by Mr Jefferson or by Lewis and Clark personally, was established 
in 1785 and had a successful existence of nearly fifty years. It-was 

TElliott Coues, Minors af the Lewis and Clark Expedition, vol. 1, p- 250, noté. 
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finally discontinued and a part of its collections, probably a majority, 
passed to the well-known Boston Museum which in its earlier days 
was as noted for its cases of wax figures, its ethnological and natural 
history collections, and historical objects as for its theater. In the 
winter of 1898-90, a fire broke out in the Boston Museum, but did 
little damage to the collections in the exhibition galleries. In the 
following spring the interior of the building was repaired and par- 
tially remodeled, and the museum which gave to the famous play- 
house its name was discontinued, the collections being distributed 
as gifts among the museums of Boston and vicinity. The Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University received the valuable ethnological 
collection, which included the following objects as well as several 
other specimens probably also collected by Lewis and Clark, in- 
cluding the Mandan bow noted in the above list. The label be- 
longing with the bow has unfortunately been lost and there is no 
satisfactory proof of its identity. 


Raven Skin Badges of Office 

Plate xxxvii, a, 8, c, shows three badges of office such as were worn 
by certain individuals belonging to various tribes of the Siouan and 
other linguistic families. The group shown at @ was attached to 
the back of the girdle in such a way as to stand out horizontally. 
Those shown at 4, c, hung, one from each arm, at the elbow. 
Similar ornaments are seen in position in portraits painted by King 
and Catlin. These badges were wor by trustworthy men ap- 
pointed by the chief. An idea of their duties may be derived from 
the following account by Lewis and Clark’ of one seen among the 
Teton Okandanda : 

«While on shore to-day we witnessed a quarrel between two squaws, 
which appeared to be growing every moment more boisterous, when a 
man came forward, at whose approach every one seemed terrified and 
ran. He took the squaws and without any ceremony whipped them se- 
verely. On inquiring into the nature of such summary justice we learned 
that this man was an officer well known to this and many other tribes. 
His duty is to keep the peace, and the whole interior police of the village 
is confided to two or three of these officers who are named by the chief 
Lewis and Clark, op. ei, pp. 140, Lar. 
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and remain in power some days, at least till the chief appoints a successor. 
They seem to be a kind of constable or sentinel, since they are always on 
the watch to keep tranquility during the day and guard the camp at 
night. The short duration of the office is compensated by its authority, 
His power is supreme, and in the suppression of any riot or disturbance 
no resistance to him is suffered ; his person is sacred, and if in the execu- 
tion of his duty he strikes even a chief of the second class, he cannot be 
punished for this salutary insolence. Tn general he accompanies the per- 
son of the chief and when ordered to any duty, however dangerous, it is 
a point of honor rather to die than to refuse obedience. Thus when they 
attempted to stop us yesterday, the chief ordered one of these men to take 
possession of the boat : he immediately put his arm around the mast, and, 
as we understood, no force except the command of the chief would have 
induced him to release his hold. Like the other men his body is black- 
ened but his distinguishing mark is a collection of two or three ravens’ 
skins fixed to the girdle behind the back in such a way that the tails stick 
out horizontally from the body, On his head too is a raven-skin split 
into two parts, and tied so as to let the beak project from the forehead." 

The badge worn at the back (pl. xxxvi, a) consists of an oblong 
piece of rawhide to which are attached four raven skins with the 
legs removed. These are in a fairly good state of preservation, al- 
though but one retains all of its symbolic appendages. The front 
part of cach skin is stuffed with a roll of buckskin which projects 
and is turned upward and backward. lhe beak and skin of the 


from its tip and to it, at this point, are attached four of the inner 
webs stripped from the tail-feathers of the hawk or the owl. These 
webs have been dyed red. 

At a point between the base of the bill and the eye is attached, 
upon each side, a loop of rawhide about three inches in length. The 
strip forming the loop is about one-fourth of an inch in width and is 
wound with porcupine quills or thin strips from feather shafts, dyed. 
The outer third of the loop is red, the inner two thirds yellow. 
These colors are separated by a single brown quill. At the base of 
each loop, and fastened to it by sinew wrappings, is a tuft of horse- 
hair, about twelve inches long, dyed red 
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The wings are closed and brought together beneath the body 
and tied with sinew. <A carefully finished strip of hard wood, about 
eleven inches long and a little more than a fourth of an inch wide, 
is fastened to the inner side of the outer quills of each wing. These 
are wrapped with porcupine quills in their natural color or dyed 
red, and what appear to be split roots colored black, These 
wrappings are arranged so as to form bands and figures which vary 
in the different birds. Each end of the stick is ornamented with a 
tuft of horse-hair, dyed red, wrapped with a strip of ermine skin 
where it is attached to the stick. Both tufts fall in the same direc- 
tion away from the head. 

A third strip of wood, a little wider than the others and orna- 
mented in the same way, is joined to the base of the tail beneath 
the coverts and extends along the upper side, where it is fastened 
to the shafts of the upper feathers. The design formed by the 
arrangement of the quill wrappings upon these tail-pieces was evi- 
dently the same in each of the four birds, Beginning at the base 
of the tail for a space of about an inch, the wrapping is of white 
quills followed by black squares upon a white ground, then two 
inches of white with a black cross in the center, then an inch and 
a half of alternating brown and white transverse stripes. Below 
this are three inches of orange divided into three sections by bands 
of white, each two quills in width. 

The central portion of the web of the feathers upon one side of 
each tail has been stripped from each side of the shafts for about 
three inches with the exception of the central feathers and the outer 
feather which have the web removed from the inner side only. Two 
of the birds have the webs removed from the left side of the tail and 
two from the right side. 

The raven ornaments worn at the elbow (pl. xxxvu, 4, ¢) lack the 
four pendant feathers of the beak, and the webs have not been stripped 
from one side of the tail. The quill designs also differ slightly, 
otherwise they are the same as the four skins forming the back 
piece. Specimen 4 is in nearly perfect condition, but e is somewhat 
dilapidated. Itis probable that the three pieces belonged to the same 
outfit, 

One of the arm-pieces was accompanied with an old printed label 
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of the Peale Museum which reads: “Ornament. Worn upon the 
elbow by the Sioux Indians. Collected by Captains Lewis and 
Clarke," 

Mandan Buffalo Robe 

The label belonging with the specimen shown in plate xxxvii, e, 
has been lost, but there can be no question as to the identity of the 
robe, We learn from the list, already quoted, that the battle repre- 
sented thereon was fought about the year 1797 by the Sioux and 
Arikara against the Mandan, Minnetaree, and ^ Ah-wah-har-ways,” 
and that the Mandans &c" were on horseback. There are sixty- 
four Indians shown in the painting, twenty of whom are mounted. 
With one exception the figures are outlined in brownish-black. 
This exception is the mounted warrior just above the middle of the 
central line of quills and to the left of the stooping figure shooting 
an arrow, This mounted Indian is red with black head and hair, 
He carries a green shield with concentric circles of red, having a 
yellow center. Some of the other shields are painted with these 
colors, differently grouped. The horses are outlined in brownish 
black. Some-of their bodies are painted brown, others yellow or 
red. A few “calico” horses are represented. 

The contestants are armed with spears, bows and arrows, guns, 
and tomahawks, a few individuals having both guns and bows and 
arrows. A number are shown in the act of shooting arrows, 
throwing spears, or striking with tomahawks. The latter weapon 
is represented sticking in the head of two or three individuals, 

The: central dividing line is wrought with porcupine quills in 
white, black, green, red, and yellow. It is probably symbolic of a 
path or trail connected in some way with the battle shown in the 


Оет зуи fag 

The quill-ornamented otter-skin bag shown in plate xxxvii, d, is an 
unusually fme example of a. *' medicine-bag ” used in the ceremonies 
of the widely distributed Shell Society and as a receptacle for the 
shell and other sacred objects. Catlin figures similar bags which he 
calls tobacco pouches. The old printed label of the Peale Museum 
accompanying this reads as follows: * Sioux Tobacco Pouch. Sent 
to Capts. Lewis and Clark by the Sock [Sauk] Nation, Presented 
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by Capts. Lewis and Clarke." The skin is uncut with the excep- 
tion of a slit in the throat through which the body of the animal was 
removed, and the underside of the tail which was split its entire 
length and opened flat. The feet, underside of the tail, and the 
anal opening are covered with pieces of buckskin dressed without 
the hair and ornamented with elaborate designs in porcupine quills, 
the colors being black, white, and orange. The tail-piece is bordered 
upon the sides and the feet coverings upon their lower edges with 
pendants of tin and deer hair, A looped ornament of buckskin 
wrapped with quills is fastened to each ear. These probably have 
a significance similar to that of the looped ornaments at each side of 
the ravers’ heads illustrated in the same plate, 
Cree Women's Orestes 

The two garments shown in plate xxxvii a, č, are of unusual 
interest, as they illustrate a very rare type of dress, They were un- 
doubtedly obtained from the party of Cree ( Knisteneaux) that came 
down from the vicinity of the Saskatchewan river in November, 1804, 
to Fort Mandan. Clark writes: ‘Our Interpeter informs that 70 
Lodges one of 3 bands of Assinniboins & some Crestinoes [Knis- 
teneaux] are at the Mandan Village, The Crestinoes are ab! 300 
(240) men Speak the Chipaway Language the[y] live near Fort 
De prari (on Assiniboin & Assaskashawan) they are bands of the 
Chippeways." ' 

The native dress of a Knisteneaux woman is thus described by 
Mackenzie ;* 


“The female dress is formed of the same material [moose skin] as 
those of the other sex but of a different make and arrangement. Their 
shoes are commonly plain and their leggings gartered beneath the knee. 
The coat or body covering falls down to the middle of the leg and is 
fastened over the shoulder with cords, a flap or cape turning down about 
eight inches before and behind and agreeably ornamented with quill work 
and fringe; the bottom is also fringed and fancifully painted os high as 
the knee. As it is very loose it is enclosed round the waist with a stiff 
belt decorated with tassels and fastened behind. The arms are covered 

! Original! journals of Dr Lrir amd Clark Expedition, Thwaites od,, 1905, vol, 
tp. 222. 

: 2 Jeynses, vol. 1, pp. хс, за. 
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to the wrist with detached sleeves, which are sewed as far as the bend of 
the arm ; from whence they are drawn up to the neck, and the corners of 
them fall down behind as low as the waist, The cap when they wear 
one, consists of a certain quantity of leather or cloth, sewed at one end, 
by which means it is kept on the head, and, hanging down the back, is 
fastened to the belt as well as under the chin. The Upper garment is a 
robe like that worn by the men, ‘Their hair is divided on the crown and 
tied behind, or sometimes fastened in large knots over the ears." 


The dresses illustrated are alike on both sides and are each 
made of two nearly rectangular pieces of skin of about equal size, 
dressed without the hair, The piece forming the upper portion of 
the garment is folded horizontally through the center, then perpen- 
dicularly in the middle, А slit is cut through the upper half of the 
second fold for one arm. The upper folded edges are joined over 
the shoulders with a short strap and thongs, but the side for the 
other arm is left open. The second piece forming the skirt is 
broader at the lower edge to give fulness. It is folded once per- 
pendicularly and the edges at the right side are sewed together, 
The skirt is then joined to the upper part of the garment by sewing 
its upper edge to the lower edge of the inner fold of the waist. 
There is an ornamental band about two inches in width joined at its 
upper edge to each skirt not far from the bottom, Both garments 
are omamented with the characteristic linear designs used upon 
women's clothing in early times. 

— The upper portion of the dress shown at a is ornamented with 
blue beads: and brass buttons, doubtless obtained from the Hudson 
Bay Company traders. Below are horizontal and perpendicular 
bands of lines seared with a hot béne: The skirt is decorated with 
symbolic lines and bars in blue, green, yellow, red, and white por- 
cupine quills, with tufts of red worsted at intervals, The applied 
band near the bottom is covered with a blue bead ground-work with 
transverse ladder-like bars of white beads, This is bordered on the 
lower edge with pendants of tin and deer hair. The primary func- 
tion of this ornamental band is probably to strengthen the lower 
portion of the skirt. 

The accompanying label, written in the same hand as many 
others from the Peale Museum, is as follows: '* Indian Hunting 
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Shirt made of Buffalo skin. This was formerly owned and worn by 
Capt. Clark in his Exploring Expedition. Presented to Peale's 
Museum by Capt. Lewis and Clark." 

The other dress (6) is ornamented with painted lines and char- 
acteristic hgures in red and black. A bar along the upper part of 
the waist, the disks on the breast, the band near the bottom of the 
skirt, and the ornamental figures just above this band are wrought 
with blue and green beads. The label, written in the same hand as 
the other, reads: “Indian Hunting Shirt formerly owned by Capt. 
Lewis. Presented to Peale's Museum by Capt. Lewis and Clark.” 

PrAmobDY Mustuu, HARVARD UNIVEHBGITY, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


MAYA DATES! 
By J. T. GOODMAN 


The more comprehensive paper I had prepared for this occasion 
was found to be too long. It is as well, perhaps, for the only gen- 
eral interest in my subject is as to just how old the Maya ruins are. 

Many efforts have been made to satisfy that curiosity ; they can 
be only guess-work, however, until the ancient Maya chronology is 
aligned with ours. But one possible way of doing this exists: that 
is, by correlating the Xiu and Archaic chronological calendars. 
There have been several attempts in that line, but those I have seen 
were based on mistaken premises and therefore must of necessity be 
wrong. 

It is not certain the thing can be done even by the use of proper 
data; but as our only present hope of coordinating the Archaic 
dates with ours lies in such a correlation, 1 have deemed it worth 
while to make one as correct as possible, 

There are two chief obstacles. If we could be sure they were 
overcome without violence, not a particle of doubt would remain. 

The first is that the katuns were computed differently in the 
two systems — the Archaic reckoning by a cycle of 20 katuns, the 
Xius by one of 13; the former numbered in the order of their suc- 
cession, the latter designated by their terminal day number. 

But this objection seems to vanish in face of the fact that the 
Archaic system, in addition to its 20-katun cycle, had a 13-katun 
count also — specified for some reason as “the 16-day reckoning "' 
—in which the katuns were designated by their terminal day num- 
ber, exactly as in the Yucatec plan. 

I will state here, by the way, that I have found good reasons in 
the inscriptions for revising my chronological calendar in one par- 
ticular, The signs which I thought indicated the beginning really 

‘Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, 
California, August 31. 
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denote the end; so that what appears in the tables as the first day 
of an ahau, katun, cycle, or great cycle is, instead, the last day of 
that period. Fortunately the numbering is such that no change 
will be required in that respect. The notation of dates will be 
exactly the same as now, only it will mark the end, not the begin- 
ning, of the periods recorded. Thus the two calendars are brought 
into conformity in this important regard. 

The second obstacle is that the annual calendars of the systems 
in question do not agree, there being a difference of one in the 
month numbers of the days. But that difficulty also seems to dis- 
appear under examination. 

It is certain the Aius migrated from a region where the Archaic 
calendar was in use, for the style of chronological reckoning they 
brought with them and preserved to the last does not accord with 
that of any other of the Maya branches, as the Quiches or 
Cakchiquels. 

Now, what would likely happen when a people settled in a 
country where a different calendar was in vogue? As they came 
into intercourse with the older settlers they would naturally, for the 
sake of convenience, adopt the current day and year count, but retain 
their chronological one in order to keep their records unbroken. 

It is evident that precisely this happened with the Xius in their 
new home. Two of the chronicles state that “Pop was put in 
order” shortly after they came in contact with the Itzas. As men- 
tion of this fact occurs only in the chronicles of the Xius, as they 
did not conform their chronological count to the standard of their 
neighbors, and as there was no necessity for any other change, this 
in all likelihood refers to their adoption of the Yucatec annual 
calendar. 

Whatever period it may have been necessary to intercalate or 
cancel to effect this change — whether but a day, or years — one 
consideration bad to be kept in view : the order of their chronological 
count must not be disturbed. 

Now, that order did not consist merely of every katun ending 
with a number two less than its predecessor. It involved the regular 
succession of seventy-three different month dates as well, any disar- 
rangement of whose sequence would throw their chronology into 
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confusion. Hence, supposing the change to have been made at the 
close of a katun ending with 13 Ahau-17 Pop (as it was), the suc- 
ceeding katun must terminate with 11 Ahau-2 Pax, however much 
it had to be lengthened or shortened in order to do so, else the 
whole Xiu chronological scheme would have been thrown into 
disorder, 

That no other change was made is certain from the facts that the 
Xius did not align their katun count with that of the Itzas, Cocoms, 
and Chels, and that its character remained unaltered and its con- 
tinuity unbroken from the time they left their mother-country, 

The two main obstacles being thus disposed of with a reasonable 
assurance of certitude, the way is cleared for the next step, which is 
to identify some. day of the Yucatec annual calendar with the cor- 
responding one of our era, 

Luckily two dates are given by the native writers with a par- 
ticulanty that renders their position unmistakable. 

Dr Brinton states, in his Maya Chronicles, that one of the manu- 
scripts (presumably in his possession) gives the year Montejo arrived 
at Chicchen Itza.as 11 Muluc. 

Nakuk Pech's * Chronicle of Chicxulub," in the same volume, 
says the year the Spaniards settled in Merida was 1 3 Kan. 

These. statements agree, which renders them reliable beyond 
cavil, We may be positive therefore that July 16, 1526, was the 
Yucatec day 11 Muluc, and July 16, 1541, 13 Kan, 

The death of Napot Xiu, the alipula, or priestly heir to the 
throne, is the event we must rely upon to fix exactly the terminal 
day of a Xiu katun. It is the reef on which all the chronologists 
have been wrecked. 

The dates of other occurrences are given, but none so circum- 
stantially as this. Besides, it was an important event in Xiu history, 
and would likely be carefully chronicled. 

The chroniclers confused the account by attempting to give the 
year of ourera. Like every other of our dates given by them, it is 
wrong, They were invariably misled by the difference between our 
years and their ahaus, But they all agree that the ahpula died on 
the day 9 Ymix, the 18th of the month Zip, in the year beginning 
with 4 Kan. As this was their own style of reckoning, there is 
every reason for supposing the date to be correct. 
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Now, 1541 being a Kan year (as the two authorities just men- 
tioned assure us it was), it is impossible that 15 36 — the year in 
which it is said the ahpula died —could have been one also. It 
was, in fact, the year 8 Cauac. The only 4 Kan year within a 
reasonable range began in 1345. 

The translators have confused the account of the ahpula's death 
still more by construing one of the sentences so as to read : "For 
six years the count of the r3 Ahau will not be ended," whereas it 
actually says: “The sixth year will not end from the count of the 
13 Ahau." 

This makes a great difference and gives a very definite location 
to the end of that katan; It could be only 13 Ahau-7 Xul, Oc- 
tober 30, 1539. Counting by calendar years there would be five 
years and fifteen out of their eighteen months to 9 Ymix-18 Zip, 
September r1, 1545, the day the ahpula died; reckoning by ahaus, 
as it is likely the natives computed it, but nineteen days would be 
lacking to complete the sixth ahau from the end of the 13 Ahau 
katun. No other 13 Ahau would fit the conditions in either way, 
while this fulfills them in both. But, to fortify its position, I will 
cite some additional proof. 

Landa states that the natives said the Spaniards arrived at 
Merida during the month Pop, 1541, which was the first year of the 
11 Ahau katun. This information must have come from the Xius, 
lor the 11 Ahau katun of the Ttzas, Cocoms, and Chels began De- 
cember 25, 1536. 

The month Pop, 1541, was really in the second ahau of the Xiu 
11 Ahau katun, as we would count; but as periods were not reck- 
oned by the Mayas until they had wholly elapsed, speaking of the 
date in round numbers the natives would say it corresponded to the 
first ahau, 

It has been generally assumed, however, that this statement of 
Landa and that of the chronicles (that the ahpula died in 15 36, 
when according to the mistranslation six years were wanting to 
complete the katun) are strongly corroborative, and therefore the 
13 Ahau katun must have ended in 1541. 

The assumption, notwithstanding its outrage of arithmetic, seems 
plausible in a vague sort of way; but the chronicles themselves 
upset it. 
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All the Xiu chronicles say Landa died in the 7 Ahau katun. 
By a chronological count based on the 13 Ahau katun ending 
October 30, 1539, the 7 Ahau katun would begin April 14, 1570, 
the very year and month in which Landa died; therefore any date 
more than seventeen days later than October 30, 1539, for the end- 
ing of the 13 Ahau katun would bring Landa's death into the 9 
Ahau katun. 

Thus the assurance given us by the annual calendar is made 
doubly sure, and we may rest certain that the 13 Ahau-7 Xul which 
fell on October 30, 1539, was the end of a 13 Ahau katun in the 
Xiu chronological count. 


We now turn to the Archaic calendar for a katun ending with 
13 Ahau-8 Xul, remembering we are supposed to have overcome 
the difference of a day, We must also keep in mind that owing to 
my rearrangement of the calendar it will be a date now at the head 
of a column, 

Happily, in support of the correctness of the Xiu chronology, 
we find it in a very reasonable position — the 16th katun of the 11th 
cycle of the 54th great cycle. 

Assuming that date to have been October 30, 1539 (as the fore- 
going considerations show there is just reason for doing), we are 
enahled to align every other date in the Archaic scheme and to fix 
at least the prosperous period of all the ruined cities. 

The result shows that Copan, Quirigua, Tikal, Menche, Piedras 
Negras, and the other more modern capitals, flourished from the 
sixth to the ninth century of our era, speaking in round terms, and 
that Palenque was in existence 3,143 years before Christ. 

I am aware that the older Palenquean dates are so remote that 
it has been commonly agreed to discredit their historical value. 
There is no warrant for this, They stand on exactly the same foot- 
ing as the dates assumed to be historical, and all must be accepted 
or rejected alike. pn 

But, apart from this general reason, there is definite proof of 

There are two kinds of initial dates in the inscriptions, One 
sort is merely a starting-point from which to project a computation 
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illustrative of some peculiar style of reckoning: as that on the east 
face of Stela C, Quingua, demonstrating the ways by which a great 
cycle can be reckoned ; those on Stela C, Copan, showmg a count 
by 4,680 years, or ninety calendar-rounds; that on the steps at 
Palenque, and so forth. 

It will be observed that this style of dates is never followed by 
what Î termed “the Initial directive series," but which the Harvard 
school designates “the supplemental series." This series — which, 
whatever we may name it, the Mayas called “the day reckoning” 
—was a computation by single days to 180, originally, but later to 
200; thence, respectively, to 3,600 and 4,000 days; but in both 
cases it led up to seventy-three §-ahau, or 360-year, reckoning. It 
started from a different date in every city, and began with a different 
day in all of them except Copan and Quirigua. 

There can be but one inference from this general diversity in a 
system where everything else was uniform —namely, that it was an 
ab urbes condita reckoning, showing the relation of the regular chro- 
nological count to one from the founding of each particular city. 
In other words, every city, in addition to the standard chronology 
common to the whole race, had a reckoning from the date of its 
founding—like Rome. Therefore it is: reasonably certain. that all 
the initial dates which are accompanied by this supplemental series 

The earliest Palenque dates are not only followed by it, but it 
appears there in a form so radically different and primitive as to re- 
quire a vast stretch of time, considering the conservatism shown in 
everything else, to account for its later development in the other 
cities, Hence, those dates are not only historical, but they bear an 
unmistakable badge of relatively great antiquity. 

ALAMEDA, 

CALIFORNIA, 


BASKET DESIGNS OF THE POMO INDIANS! 
By S5. A. BARRETT 


The following is a preliminary account of the basket designs of 
the Pomo Indians of California and is intended to show only the 
more important features of the subject, It js based chiefly on in 
vestigations carried on during 1904 for the Department of An- 
thropology of the University of California. Among the seven día- 
lects of the Pomo linguistic stock there are but three, the Northern, 
Central, and Eastern, all in central Mendocino and central Lake 
counties, that are now spoken by any considerable number of Indians, 
and with the people in this particular region the-art of basket mak- 
ing is, at present, on the whole more highly perfected than with the 
people of the remaining Poma area. Consequently it is chiefly 
from the people of these three dialectic groups that information 
concerning basketry was obtained. 

In technique Pomo basketry shows great variety, Of coiling 
there are two forms: single-rod and three-rod foundation, Of 
twining there are, exclusive of those used for border finish only, 
five forms: plain-twined, diagonal-twined, lattice-twined, three- 
strand twined, and three-strand braided. Of these twined weaves 
the first three are in common use, the fourth is rarely used as the 
weave of an entire basket, and the fiith is very rarely so used. 
The lattice-twined weave seems to be confined entirely to the Pomo 
and adjacent Indians of other linguistic stocks but of similar cul- 
ture, The following fact concerning manipulation is noteworthy: As 
one looks at the outer surface of the bottom of a basket, coiling 
always progresses in a counterclockwise direction, twining always 
in a clockwise direction, 

In form also a very great diversity is shown, there being all 
shapes from cylindrical, through globose and conical, to the flat 
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plate-form. To these should be added a special form, the elliptical 
or canoe-shaped, which it would seem is more rarely found elsewhere. 

One of the most striking features of Pomo basketry, and the one 
which has been perhaps the most noticed by collectors, is the feather 
decoration, which finds its highest development with the Pomo, 
The variously colored feathers of different species of birds may be 
woven Into the basket at intervals, thus allowing the pattern which 
is worked out in the fiber of the basket to show among them; or 
the entire surface of the basket may be so thickly covered with 
feathers as to entirely hide the fiber of the basket, in which case 
some simple pattern is worked out by the use of differently colored 
feathers. Similar to feather decoration is decoration with beads; 
but both may be regarded as only auxiliary ornamentation and 
usually secondary to the patterns which are produced by the use of 
fibers of different colors. Of these patterns some are simple, some 
complex ; but all are composed of simple design elements, each with 
its special name. 

In dealing with these design names a sharp distinction must be 
made between the design element as a simple elemental figure, and 
the pattern as a whole, the complex figure composed sometimes of 
a single repeated element, but as often of two or more elements in 
combination, In the three Pomo dialects under consideration there 
have been found in all twenty-nine names which are applied to 
design elements and may therefore be called elemental names. 
Eighteen of these are names of animate objects or parts of animate 
objects, as follows: deer hip or deer back, deer teeth, deer elbow, 
ant, striped water-snake, grasshopper elbow, turtle neck, quail 
plume, bear foot or track, bat wing, man, crow foot or track, goose 
excrement, turtle foot, fish rib, crab claw, star-fish, and mosquito. 
Of the remaining eleven, three are plant names — acorn head (cup), 
wild “potato” forehead, and pine tree; and four are names of 
natural or artificial objects — arrowhead, string, star and cross, the 
last having its origin in and taking its name from the cross! intro- 
duced by Roman Catholic missionaries. "Three are names of more 
` The name commonly given to the cross by the [ndiane is 4erny, evidently derived 
from ihe Spanish tr The design itself was not known to the Indians before the coni- 
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or less geometric figures occurring in nature — spot and two forms 
of zigzag, to which may be added a fourth, the finishing design. 

Some of the design elements bearing these names are of rare 
occurrence, and about fourteen constitute the bulk of the designs to 
be found in any ordinary collection of Pomo baskets. Two at least 
of the clemental names given are used only by the people speaking 
one of the three dialects, different names being applied to the same 
design elements hy the people speaking the other dialects, 

Some examples of these commonly occurring design elements are 
given in plate xxxrx,' where seven of the most frequently occurring 
animal designs are shown, The central circle in figure 1 shows the 
deer-hip or deer-back design: the three upper bands in figure 2 
show the deer-teeth design ; and the two bands of very small square 
hgures in figure 3, and also the lowest band in figure 4, show the 
ant design. In figure 3 also the four dark bands running around 
the middle of the basket are striped water-snakes, while in figure 4 
the two bands of acute-angled triangles, the triangles in each band 
being separated by a white zigzag, show the design called grass- 
hopper elbow. The large figures on the side of the basket shown 
in figure 5 are the turtle-neck design ; and the lowest band of figure 
6 shows the quail-plume design, the plumes in this case being ar- 
ranged in pairs with a narrow dark line separating the individual 
plumes. 

From these examples it will be evident that, although design 
elements are given names of special signification, as of animals, 
birds, and so on, they are in most cases not realistic. They are not 
intended by the Indians to be so; nor on the other hand have they 
any religious significance. They are primarily decorative and seem 
to have been named from some real or fancied likeness to the objects 

These designs bearing elemental names may be modified in size, 
form, and otherwise, and these modifications are not only recognized 
by the Indians, but qualifying terms indicative of them are used in 
—— (The baskets shown in figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 of plate xxxix and figure 3 of plate x1. 
are in the callections of the Museum of the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California. Those shown in figures | and $ of plate xxxix and figures 1, 3, and 
4 of plate XL form part of a collection made by the writer and now the property of the 
Kanlgliches Museum für Völkerkunde of Berin, 
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connection with the elemental names to form the complete name of 
the design. There are fourteen such qualifying terms used exclu- 
sively in connection with clemental names and descriptive of form, 
size, color, and direction. These are: large, small, Jong, short, 
crooked, half, sharp, slender, black, white (space, naked), inward, 
outward, above and below, Some of these terms are equally ap- 
plicable to any and all design elements, while others are used only 
in connection with one or two; as, inward, outward, above, and 
below, which are used only with the arrowhead design. 

Plate xL shows various modifications of the arrowhead. Figure 
I, showing an elaborate spiral pattern, contains three forms of the 
arrowhead: inward arrowhead, outward arrowhead, and arrowhead 
sharp, The inward arrowhead is the triangular figure shown on the 
lower or left-hand side of the spiral. In weaving the basket each 
successive round made reduces the breadth of the triangle and tends 
to carry its outer line inward toward the median line of the pattern; 
hence its name inward arrowhead, Opposite this, on the upper or 
right-hand side of the spiral, is the outward arrowhead, the breadth 
of which widens with each successive round in weaving, the outer 
line tending outward or receding from the median line of the pat- 
tern. The arrowhead sharp is shown as a small triangle along the 
outer margins of both the inward and outward arrowheads, being 
separated from the larger triangles by narrow white lines. The 
wide elaborate pattern passing around the middle of figure 2 shows 
the above arrowhead and the below arrowhead, the former being 
the large triangle pointing downward from the upper edge of the 
pattern and the latter being the triangle pointing upward from the 
lower edge of the pattern, The derivation of these terms is self 
evident. The large plain triangles arranged as in figure 3 are 
always called arrowhead half. The long tapering points, some of 
which project downward and some upward in figure 4, are called 
arrowhead slender, 

A design element may occur alone or in repetition as a pattern, 
in either of which cases the simple elemental name with appropriate 
qualifying terms is given as the name of the pattern. However, 
two or more design clements may be combined to form a complex 
pattern, thus permitting of a great variety. The name given to such 
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a combination of design elements is not that of one of the elements, 
nor is an entirely new name invented for each new combination. 
The term used is not so much a name as a descriptive phrase in 
which the principal constituent design elements are mentioned and 
their relations one to another are usually given. 

Here again qualifying terms are needed, and we find an even 
greater variety of such qualifying terms than are used with the sim- 
ple design elements, They cover all phases of design arrange- 
ment, direction, relative position, number, color, and quality. Those 
most commonly used are: banded, single one going around or run- 
ning around, two going around or running around, vertical or 
straight up, spiral or slanting, crossing, scattered, placed anywhere, 
edge or border, middle or in the middle, on both sides, and or with, 
single or one, double or two, spotted, and bad, Thus the broad 
band about the middle of the basket shown in figure 6, plate xxxix, 
is called, by the people speaking one dialect, wild * potato " fore- 
head zigzag on both sides arrowhead, while the lowest band of 
design in the same figure is called quail-plumes in the middle run- 
ning striped water-snake. Also.in plate xr, figure 4, the entire pat- 
tern which extends spirally from the bottom to the top of the 
basket is called design arrowhead in the middle zigzag, and the 
pattern of fgure 1 is called design sharp points in the middle arrow- 
heads on both sides. 

A similar, though-much more limited, use of qualifving and 
descriptive terms seems to occur among the Vurok and Karok, and 
perhaps other Indians of northwestern California, where common 
design names modified by terms signifying form, size, design ar- 
rángement, and position are occasionally found. 

Borrowing of designs or of names seems almost totally lacking 
among the Pomo, and invention of designs, as also of weaves and 
forms, is quite unknown. There are, it is true, certain patterris 
which have been recently introduced, but these can hardly be said 
to be due to invention, Informants maintain that they are copied 
from: patterns on articles manufactured by whites. Furthermore 
these patterns are not given the names of any of the standard old 
TIRA L Kroeber, Баж Devigns of the Putian ef Northern California, 
Univ. Calif. Publ, Amer. Archeol, and Ethnol. ii, $27, 133, 141, 1005, 
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designs, nor are new names invented for them: they are simply 
called “new style," ‘new fashioned," or“ noname” However, this 
class constitutes such a small percentage of the patterns to be found 
in any Pomo collection that it is practically negligible. Compara- 
tively all, then, of the patterns found among the Pomo are compose 
of standard old design elements and are given the same names and 
interpretations by all informants; due allowance, of course, being 
made for the differences due to the dialect spoken. A nearly total 
lack of individuality of interpretation by different informants is thus 
shown in connection with elemental names, although there is a lim- 
ited amount of individuality in the use of qualifying terms. 

The total known number of Pomo design names somewhat ex- 
ceeds the numbers so far found among some other peoples: as the 
Hupa who have nineteen, and the Karok who have fourteen :! but 
on the other hand is much smaller than the number found among 
the Maidu, who have more than forty? However, notwithstanding 
this seemingly comparatively small number of elemental names, 
the Pomo probably possess as great a number as any other Indiaris 
occupying a like area, and they are certainly able, by the use of 
their many and varied qualifying terms, to adequately differentiate 
the most complex patterns one from another, and further, these 
combinations of elemental names and qualifying terms produce pat- 
tern names which are so descriptive that it is possible for one ac- 
quainted with the subject to form, to a certain extent, a mental 
picture of the pattern from its name, 

UsivgRSITY Of CALIFORNIA, 

HER KELEY. 

! Dr A. L. Kroeber, ap, dl, p. 154. It seems very probuble, howerer, that both 
the Hupa and the Karok will ultimately be found to have fully as many design names as 
the Yurok, who are of the same general culture, and who have more than thirty such 
names, though only about half of these are in common use, the others occurring quite 
rarely, 
2 De R. B. Dison, Basketry Designs af the Indians of Northern California, Ball. 
Am, Mus, Nat. Hist,, xvii, pt. 1, 23, 1902. The Maidu, however, occupy a much 
larger territory than ihe Hopa, phe Karok, or the people of the three Pomo dialects in 


question, and should, therefore, be expected to possess a greater variety of design names 
than any one of these, 





A NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING SPECIMENS OF 
SHELL AND OTHER PERISHABLE MATERIALS’ 


By PHILIP MILLS JONES 


While conducting some archeological researches for Mrs Phoebe 
A. Hearst, in behalf of the Universty of California, I visited Santa 
Rosa island off the coast of California at the vicinity of Santa Bar- 
bara, during the early months of 1901. Here the conditions of cli- 
mate and food supply were particularly favorable to the struggle 
for existence, and the existing remains indicate not only a fairly 
large aboriginal population, but also a rather unusual dexterity in 
the fashioning of articles of adornment. A considerable variety of 
shell-fish furnished the raw material, but while some fifty varicties 
have been noted, the great majority of decorative objects were made 
from the shells of the very abundant abalone, or Ha/iotis refusens. 
The village sites and graveyards of Santa Rosa island were particu- 
larly rich in this shell material, and much of it exhibits a high de- 
gree of skill in shaping as well as in ornamentation. 

Every collector has doubtless experienced the very disagreeable 
sensation of procuring some particularly prized shell specimens from 
a moist soil, only to sce them disintegrate with the passage of time 
and the loss of the contained moisture. The long retention of the 
specimens in more or less wet soil results in the removal of prac- 
tically all the cementing material that normally holds together the 
lamella: of calcarcous matter. Asa result of this dehydration, when 
the specimens become dry the slightest touch brushes away particles, 
and even when untouched and in a glass case they not infrequently 
drop apart and eventually leave only a small heap of powder, 

To counteract this effect two requirements are to be met by the 
collector: immediate preservation for transportation to the museum, 
and the permanent fixation at some subsequent time. The first of 
these I found well satisfied by allowing the specimens to remain, until 
—— FRead al the ieeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francis¢o, 
August 30, 
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nearly dry, in some of the soil in which they had been buried, and then 
packing them in plenty of cotton in comparatively small boxes, always 
refraining from unnecessary manipulation or attempts at cleaning, 

To permanently preserve the objects, however, is a far more dif- 
ficult matter. Two methods have previously been recommended, 
and, presumably, exclusively employed. Shellac has had rather 
the larger number of supporters, but it is not effectual, as it fur- 
nishes merely an outside skin and does not materially strengthen 
very weak specimens ; moreover, it gives the specimen a glossy and 
refractive surface which imparts an unnatural appearance, Boiling 
in oil has been used by some, but this is out of the question when 
fragile specimens are to be preserved, and it has the disadvantage of 
the shellac in that it gives the shell an unnatural appearance. 

On studying the problem it seemed evident that as an animal 
cementing substance had been removed from the entire mass of the 
shell, it should be replaced by a substance of similar character if the 
restoration of the specimen is to be effected. The following method 
was therefore devised, and by it several thousands of specimens were 
successfully treated. After two years the objects are as sound and 
strong as when first treated, and have all the appearance of perfectly 
natural shell, 

A solution of clear gelatin, such as is used for bacteriologic 
cultures, of about three percent to four percent strength, is kept 
fluid over a sand bath and Bunsen burner. Into this the specimens 
are placed and allowed to remain until about one minute after all 
bubbles of air have ceased. While in the gelatin the specimens 
may be thoroughly cleaned with a camel's hair brush, They are 
then removed and placed ina vessel containing ordinary commer- 
cial formalin solution, or formaldehyde, where they are allowed to 
remain fora few moments, or at the convenience of the operator, 
and are then removed, drained, and allowed to dry slowly. 

In this process the cementing material is furnished by the gela- 
tin, and the formalin acts upon the gelatin, making “ formalin-gel- 
atin," an insoluble substance. Thus the shell is impregnated with 
an animal cementing material and at the same time protected by an 
absolutely insoluble coating, 

SAN. FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORSIA, 





SKETCH OF THE GRAMMAR OF THE LUISENO 
LANGUAGE OF CALIFORNIA! 


By P, 5. SPARKMAN 


The Luiseño Indians are of Shoshonean ongin and are the most 
southwesterly tribe of that linguistic family in the United States 
They number some 800 or goo individuals, about two-thirds of 
whom live in the basin of San Luis Rey river, southern California. 

There are no articles in the Luiseño language: instead of ‘a 
+ == OF ‘the man is coming,’ one says, “man is coming,’ or, 
occasionally, ‘one man is coming.’ Nor are there true compara- 
tives; one cannot say ‘this is good," ‘that is better," ‘that js 
best,’ but ‘this is a little good," ‘that is good," ‘that is very 
good. There are also certain. roundabout methods of expressing 

With few exceptions no distinction is made between masculine 
and feminine gender, but a clear distinction is made between the 
gender of animate and inanimate objects. 

Generic names are the exception, As a rule there are names 
for each species, but none for the genus; yet to this rule there are 
not a few exceptions. 

Incorporation, generally considered to be one of the most char- 
acteristic features of Indian languages, exists toa very limited extent 
in Luiseño; and complete incorporation, in which the subject, verb, 
and object are formed into a single word, is wholly lacking. With 
some reservation Luiseño may be considered a semi-incorporative 

In writing the language we have spoken of the changes that 
take place in the termination of words to express their changes of 
meaning as case-inflection. Our reason for regarding these changes 
as case-endings is that they are affixed to the word root or stem, 

‘Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Sun Francisco, 
August 30. 
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and not to its nominative case, hence they appear to be as truly 
case-endings as are similar changes in Latin. Personal pronouns 
have no fewer than twelve such case-endings; but no noun has 
more than eight; many of them have only five, and the names of 
the cardinal points but three. 

There are but five numerals in Luisefio, higher amounts being 
counted chiefly by means of the fingers and toes. ‘All my hand 
finished,’ meaning, of course, all the fingers of both hands, would 
signify ten; ‘all my hand finished, and one my foot, is fifteen ; * all 
my hand my foot finished,’ twenty; ‘five times all my hand my foot 
finished,’ one hundred. There is no abstract word for any number 
exceeding five. 

Plurals are somewhat irregular, but they are oftener formed by 
the addition of -um than in any other manner, In the inanimate 
gender it is not customary to use the plural except when necessary, 
the fact that a numeral, an adjective denoting plurality, a plural 
verb, or a plural demonstrative pronoun occurs in the sentence 
making the plurality of the noun understood. In the animate gen- 
der, however, plural nouns, as well as the numerals, adjectives, and 
demonstrative or possessive pronouns that may accompany them, 
are all inflected to indicate the plural. 

Nouns are either primitive or derivative. There is no known 
compound noun in the language. Of the derived nouns nearly all 
are of verbal derivation ; the exceptional few are derived from other 
nouns. Many nouns have no absolute form at all, and can be em- 
ployed only with a conjunctive possessive pronoun prefixed to them. 
Among this class of mouns are those that denote terms of relation- 
ship, so that one cannot say simply ‘father’ or ‘mother,’ but 
‘my father, 'our mother, etc. The names of most parts of the 
body also have no absolute form; and there are also many other 
nouns that have only the possessive form. 

In Luisefio, pronouns are independent words, but in some tenses 
of the subjunctive mode and in certain verb-forms their roots are 
prefixed to the verb in the same manner as they are prefixed to 
nouns of the inanimate gender and to relationship terms to indicate 
their possessive form. An objective pronoun is never incorporated 
with a verb. 
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Luisefio possessive pronouns differ according to gender. In the 
animate gender the absolute and conjunctive are the same: “ my 
and mine," **thy and thine," would be the same in this gender, with 
the exception of terms of relationship. But in the inanimate the 
absolute and conjunctive differ, the latter being always attached to 
the noun: “my hat" would therefore be one word. And when a 
possessive pronoun is prefixed to a noun in this manner, the noun- 
ending invariably changes, generally being shortened, but sometimes 
lengthened : yu -pish, * hat,’ would therefore be, so-yüu' - hy, * my 
hat' Such shortening of a noun when a possessive pronoun is pre- 
fixed to it seems to be rare in Indian languages generally, although 
it is characteristic of Nahuatl. 

There are a great many adjectives in Luiseño, and they usually 
follow the words that they qualify, though in some forms of speech 
they may be placed before or after the noun at will. Some adjec- 
tives may be conjugated as verbs (as, ‘I was thirsty *) by using an 
adjective and an auxiliary verb as in English ; or the same idea may 
be expressed by conjugating the adjective without using the auxiliary 
verb at all... With one exception adjectives are declined for case in 
the way that nouns are, and they agree with the nouns that they 
qualify in gender, and usually in number and case. 

As in all Indian languages, the verbs in Luiseño are greatly 
complicated. They have a number of modes with no counterpart 
whatever in English or cognate languages; they may also have 
several different conjugations formed from the same root, each with 
its modes the same as the principal verb, that is, its simplest form. 

The verbal root itself generally remains unchanged, and the cor- 
responding tenses of the different modes and conjugations formed 
from the same root usually, though by no means always, have the 
same inflection, the changes being made by means of infixes. Hence 
a Luisefio tense consists usually of three parts, viz., the verbal root, 
the infix, and the inflection proper. 

The change of a verb from the transitive is also effected by an 
internal change in the verb, not by inflection: 

Tn the conjugation of verbs there is no instance of the three per- 
sons singular differing from each other, nor an instance of the three 
persons plural differing ; and in most of the tenses all six persons are 
alike, 
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In what corresponds to the indicative mode in English there are 
no fewer than eleven tenses in Luisefio, several of which denote dif- 
ferent degrees of remoteness of past time. 

Many verbs differ for number, having both a singular and а 
plural form; some have several plural forms, while others have forms 
denoting different degrees of intensity, Some verbs alse differ for 
gender, but this is not usual. Many verbs contain the object within 
themselves, being at once predicate and object, like the Spanish 
verb /efiar, ‘to get wood." 

Most Indian languages are said to have no verb ‘to be,’ but 
in Luiseño there are several, though none has the exact meaning of 
the English; they are more nearly equivalent to the Spanish verb 
haber, ‘to have,’ when used to express ‘there to be.’ They have 
also a partly adverbial meaning. One cannot use such verbs to 
say "he is,’ ' he was,’ ‘ he will be,’ but they may be used to express 
'he is ill, ' he was drunk,’ ‘he will be thirsty.’ In the sentences 
‘is there thy grain?’ (meaning ‘have you grain ?'), * there is my 
grain, zs there and there is would be expressed by a verb го дг. 
‘Was he there’ and ' he was there’ would also be expressed by a 
verb fo Je, only in these sentences the adverb‘ there’ may be used 
or not, at will. While the verb which would be employed in the 
last two sentences usually means ‘to be .. ." or ‘to live in a 
place,’ it may also mean simply ‘to be’ or ‘to exist.’ ‘I am going 
to live (be) many years,’ would be expressed by this verb, 

Verbs ‘to be’ are used also to form the passive voice, as well.as 
the periphrastic conjugation of both it and the active voice, in such 
sentences as ‘I was paid,’ ‘1 was going to be paid,’ ' 1 was going to 
pay. In all such sentences the verb ‘to be' would be placed last, 
and the sentences expressed as ‘I paid was, '] paid going to be 
was, ‘I going to pay was.’ 

In Luisefio a very important part is played by what we have 
termed article-pronouns —a class of suffixes that are oftener affixed 
to pronouns than to any other part of speech. Though often they 
may be affixed to any word of a sentence, they are used to denote 
meanings that in English and cognate languages are either left to 
be understood orare expressed by circeumlocutory methods. Inter- 
rogation, quotation, doubt, certainty, and many other things are 
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expressed in Luiseño by affixing an article-pronoun to a word (usu- 
ally the first) of a sentence, without changing the rest of the sentence 
to express the different meanings, As they differ for tense, as well 
as for person and number, personal pronouns are often dropped and 
article-pronouns affixed to a word of the sentence. Afticle-pro- 
nouns may be taken by any part of speech, and their use often 
renders the employment of personal pronouns unnecessary, Some 
article-pronouns are easy to understand, while others are not. They 
scarcely admit of English translation and may be regarded as the 
most difficult feature of Luiseño grammar. Some examples follow : 


EXAMPLES OF ARTICLE PRONOUNS 


т. Manuel is'going to build a house, Manuel-ub &£-cho-luf.. (kish). 


2, Perhaps Manuel is going to 
build a house. 

3. Is Manuel going to build a house? 

4. And is Manuel going to build a 
house ? 

5- So Manuel is going to build a 
house 


б. [tis said Manuel is going to build 
a house. 

7. lsit said Manuel is going to build 
a house? 

8. And perhaps Manuel is going to 
build a house. 


Mfunuel-sho-po &£ -cha-Jur. 


Manúued-sko EZ -cho- Lat? 
Afanuel-shum AY - cho but? 


Manuel sii BE - hot. 
Manuel-kun BP -cha-dut. 
Monuel-sho-Eun &2 -cho-fut ? 


Manuel-shun-so B -cho-fut. 


The above sentences do not differ except in the article-pronouns 
that are affixed to the noun Manuel, yet each sentence has a dif- 
ferent meaning, though in some of them the difference in the mean- 


ing is slight. 


Sentence 1 makes a positive 


statement, something the speaker 


certainly knows, Sentence 2 expresses doubt - perhaps, possibly. 
Sentence 3 asks a direct question. The fourth sentence is also in- 
terrogative. Sentence $ is semi-interrogative, Sentence 6 ia quo- 
tative, something that one has heard stated. sentence 7 is quota- 
tive-interrogative : one person asks another if he has heard something 
‘stated, The eighth sentence is, we think, fairly well translated. 
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An article pronoun may be affixed to the verb instead of to the 
noun, One may say A?’-cho-lut-up Manuel, instead. of. Manuel-up 
E?! -cho-Iuf, and so on. 

Kesk, the objective of £2'-cha, *house'' may be used after the 
verb in any of the sentences given above; but this is not necessary, 
as the verb contains the object within itself. 


Declension of £#'-/@, ‘an arrow,’ or ‘the arrow’ 


Absolute form. Possessive form, 
Nominative, Ag La, - 
Objective, hal Ai -у. 
Accusative, Ay. hay. 
Ablative, hünr-y. -Айпу-'-ў. 
Instrumental, Ai -tui -AF -tul 
Locative, Aiding" a, “Aimy =e. 
Genitive, hüng'-a-misÁ, -Аййпр'-а-трїуА. 
Conjunctive, Ai! -man, -Ай'-тап. 

Plural. 
Nominative, hE firt „Айт. 
Objective, Ай!'-ту. "А-ту, 
Genitive, hüni' -a-toich-um. -hüng'-a-zich-um. 


The other cases do not differ for the plural. The hyphen (-) 
indicates the possessive pronoun of whichever person might be pre- 
fixed to the noun. Thus, wc-A£" * my arrow,' o-A&' *thy arrow,' 
poA this arrow, cAdm-Áhà' “our arrow,' om-kñ! 'your arrow,' 
pom-ha’ * their arrow." 


Ag" -fa-pish, ‘a bow,’ or ‘the bow" 


Absolute form. Possessive form. 
Nominative, hi" fa-pish, Ail’ -fa-pry. 
Objective, Ag ta-pish. -& іа -ђу. 
Accusative, ki’ -fa-pik. hit -ta-pik. 
Ablative, Ail’ -fa-ping-F. -ki' -ta-ping-¥. 
Instrumental, Aa’ -ta-pich-ui, whi! ta py- tol. 
Locative, Ай” -Га-#їпү-а. FF -'a-fPing-a. 
Genitive, Li -fa-Ping-a-ii;, ~hi' -fa-ping-a-wish. 


Conjunctive, EL -ta-pyonan, I -fa-Py-man. 
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Plural. 
Nominative, Aa’ -ta-pich-wm, or -Eg'-ta-Pim. 
Ei -'ab-chum. 
Objective, Ai’ -fa-pish-mey. -hit!' -fa-py-my- 
Genitive, ÅR -ta Jung-a-unieh-um F -Eü" -f'a-Prur-a-seick-um. 


As usual, the other cases do not differ for the plural. As often 
happens, the objective case of this noun does not differ from the 
nominative in the singular, in either the absolute or the possessive 
form. 


VALLEY CENTER, 
CALIFORNIA. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
TRIBES! 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


The majority of works published during the last thirty years 
that attempt to deal with the social organization of “primitive 
people” have been dominated by the totemic clan theory, i, e., the 
theory that in the earliest period of their development all tribes 
consisted of certain divisions or clans which practically took the 
place of families, and the members of each of which were compelled 
to marry into some other. This theory furthermore supposes that 
the offspring of such marriages always belonged to the clan of the 
mother, and that where we find the reverse condition it is a later 
development. An important adjunct of the clan is the totem — an 
animal, plant, or other object from which each clan derived its name 
and many of the members their personal names, and to which the 
members were supposed to stand in some mystic relation indicated 
usually by prohibitions or tabus. 

It has been especially advocated by students who hold that the 
monogamous family was not a primitive institution but has been 
evolved from a stage in which sexual relations were more or less 
promiscuous, the line of ascent leading through stages in which a 
group of men were married to a group of women (group mar- 
riage), in which one woman was married to several men (polyandry), 
in which one man was married to several women (polygamy), in 
which one man and one woman paired for a certain period (the pair- 
ing family), until finally the true monogamous family was reached, 
But although this theory of marriage has been very successfully 
assailed by Westermarck * and later writers, the totemic clan theory 
itself has effected such a lodgment in popular favor that it is now 

! Presented. at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, 
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referred to casually as to one of the well-established principles of 
modern science. Constantly there are let fall such expressions as 
“traces of maternal descent," “relics of a previous maternal state 
of society,” "customs showing the change froma maternal toa pa- 
ternal condition," as if nothing were better recognized. 

In the present paper | shall endeavor to determine how far the 
organization of American tribes north of Mexico, so far as we know 
it, bears out this theory, not pretending to pass final judgment on 
itas a whole. I am especially moved to this by the fact that the 
theory is thought to have been confirmed through material brought 
from this very quarter by an American ethnologist, Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, and all the more that no specific objection to his conclusions 
has appeared m print. The material for such a paper is so readily 
available, however, that no special credit is involved in merely as- 
sembling it. It should be said in the first place, with reference to 
Mr Morgan's work, that data were so much more scanty in his 
time, especially from that very region which confirms the clan theory 
least, that his conclusions are not altogether surprising. Had he 
begun by studying western instead of eastern tribes they might 
have been different. 

While seemingly simple, the question of the truth or falsity of 
the hypothesis under consideration is found to contain several sub- 
ordinate questions, all of which need not be answered in the same 
way. Thus we can conceive of descent as reckoned through the 
mother without the existence of clans, of a clan system in which 
the clans are without totems, and of one in which, while totems 
exist, there are no special tabus, names, or rités accompanying 

Conforming in some measure to the type of organization assumed 
in the maternal clan theory are the five tribes of the Iroquois con- 
lederacy,* the Tuscarora, Wyandot,’ Cherokee, * Delaware,’ Mohe- 


U Morgan, Ancient Sacietr, 1878, 
'Morgan, rages of the Jregudir, 1878. 
3 Powell in First ep. Aur. Etkmol., pp. 59-69, 
“Mooney in Venetrenth Rep, Bur. dm. EthnoL, p. 312. 
Ке Ancient. Society, p, 1711 Brinton, The Lenape and their Legends, pp. 
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gan,’ Tutelo! the Muskhogean tribes so far aê known," Timucua" 
Yuchi,? Natchez," Biloxi,” tribes of the Caddoan confederacy," the 
Pucblos,? Navaho," Apache," Haida," Tlingit," Tsimshian," Heil- 
tsuk,* Takulli," Tahltan," Knaiakhotana, and Kutchin.* 

This number would probably be considerably increased if we 
had accurate information concerning many tribes which are now 
extinct. Thus it is a fair inference that the remaining Troquoian 
tribes—the Erie, Neutral Nation, Susquehannock, and Nottoway 
— were organized like those that are known to us, and that the 
remaining eastern Siouan tribes were organized like the Tutelo, 
Our knowledge of the latter depends mainly on the statements of 
two or three survivors of the Tutelo interviewed by Hale and Dorsey, 
after the remnant of their tribe had been living for years with the 
Iroquois, whose strong clan system is well known, The main fact, 
however, is confirmed by Lederer in the following words : 


** From four women, viz., Pash, Sepoy, Askarin and Maraskarin, they 
derive the race of mankind, which they, therefore, divide into four tribes, 


Morgan, Ancient Socitty, p. 173. 

"Dorsey in Fifeenik Rep. Bur, Am. Etánol, p. 244. 

Y Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 160-163; Gatechet, Creed Migration Legend, 1, 1884, 
рр. 153, 156, 

‘Gatschet in Prec. Ame. Philosophical Бес. ХҮП, по, TOI, р: 490. 

‘Gatechel, motes. 

* Thu Prats, Avstores de fa Lowtriane, її, PP 393-405. 

* Dorsey in Fiffermtà Rep. Bur. Am. EthnóL, р. 243- 

"Mooney in Fourteenth Rop. Bur. Am, Ethnal., p. 1093. 

"Morgan, Ancien! Society, pp. 178-180; Fewkes in Лунае Rip. Bar. Am, 
Erino., Matilda Core Stevenson in мне and Генуа Керт. Dur, Am. Eiknal, 

? Mutthews, Navaño Lependt, pp. 20-33. 

MM Bourkeio fer. de. Foli-fore, ТИ, PP. 111-126, Hrdlicka, however, jt should be 
noted, denies that the San Carlos Apache have clans, See fm. lméhropeligi:t, Vil, no. 
і. р. 451. 
* "Boas in Fis, Teeth, and Tuwel/A Reports m №. И Tribe af Com. for B. 
A. A. S, 1889, 1895, and 1898 ; Boas in Ara. U. S. Nor, Aui. Jer 1835, Pp. 332,313. 

“Morice in Tras. Сат. Ги. for 1892-93, p. 203; Proc. Can, Inst. for r888- 
89, pp. 118, 119. 

MCalibreath in Aun. Nip. Geol, ama! Nat. Sure, Сат. n. s, П, pt. 1, 1952; also 

Y Richardson, Arctic Searching Exped, 1851, p. 406; quoted by Bourke in four. 
Adm. Foll-Jlere, Vt, p. 122, 1890. i 

V Hardesty in Anm. еў, Smitkunian Inst. for 1866, p. 3155 Petitot, Traditions 
Indimnes du Canada Nerd-oueit, 1886, pp- t4, 15. 
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istinguished under those several names. They very religiously observe 
the degrees of marriage, which they limit not to distance of kindred, but 
difference of. tribe, which are continued in the issue of the females: now 
for two of the same tribe to match, is abhorred as incest and punished 
with great severity, '' ' 





At the same time it would seem as if totems were wanting. 

On the authority of a Narraganset woman living in Kansas and 
the зиррсвен relationship of the Narraganset to the Mohegan, Mor- 
gan* assumes that the tribes of southern New England were organ- 
ized similarly; and from another single statement, attributed to 
Powhatan, regarding the descent of the chieftainship which he held, 
it is supposed that the same was true of the Algonquian tribes of 
eastern Virginia." These suppositions also have probability in their 
favor, but the small ground on which they stand should be kept in 
mind. 

On the other hand the social organization of several of these 
tribes does not altogether square with the clan formula. Thus the 
Delaware consisted of three exogamic divisions called by Morgan 
Wolf, Turkey, and Turtle, but properly known as Munsee, Unami, 
and Unalachtigo, names which signify, respectively, people of the 
stony country" of “mountaineers,” “people down the nver,” and 
"people who live near the ocean," Commenting on this fact, Brin- 
ton saya ; 





“These three divisions of the Lenape were neither ‘gentes’ nor 
*phratrics,' though Mr Morgan has endeavored to force them into his 
system by stating that they were *of the nature of phratries." Each was 
divided into twelve families bearing female names, and hence probably 
referring to some unexplained matriarchal system. They were, as I have 
called them, sub-tribes, In their own orations they referred to each 
other as ‘playmates’ (Heckewelder)."' ' 

The twelve subdivisions of each major section in later years are 
said to have taken on the character of clans, but it is to be noted 
that they lack totemic names, and this fact, together with the geo- 

‘Lederer, Discoverics, 1672, p. 8, 

t Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 073, 174 

+ John Smith, Works, Arber ed., pp. £1, 376. 
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graphical character of the three main divisions, differentiates the 
tribe very strongly from the Iroquoians and Muskhogeans. This 
same local character is noted by Matthews and Bourke for the clans 
of the Navaho and Apache, respectively, and by Boas and the 
writer regarding all the minor divisions of the Haida, Tlingit, and 
Tsimshian. 

Du Pratz, our only authority on the Natchez, informs us that 
their exogamous divisions corresponding to clans were different 
social strata and therefore really castes, and they appear to have 
been without totemic names. An analogy to this state of affairs is 
furnished, very curiously, by an Athapascan tbe, the Kutchin, liv- 
ing on Yukon and Porcupine rivers, Alaska. They are said to con- 
sist of three exogamous bands or camps which occupy different sec- 
tions of country and differ in rank, the children always belonging to 
the band of the mother; but the divisions lack totemic names. Of 
the other Athapascan tribes of the far north we have the very best 
authority, that of Morice, for the statement that the Carriers and 
Tahltan (or western Nahane) have adopted their clan systems from 
the coast, and the reported clan system of the Knaiakhotana, from 
the description given of it, would seem to have arisen similarly, In 
the same way Boas indicates that the Heiltsuk, now in the maternal 
stage, have adopted their present organization from their northern 
neighbors, Even the three most pronounced maternal tribes of the 
north Pacific coast — the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian— present 
anomalies in the fact that their larger totemic divisions extend into 
nearly all the towns occupied by each tribe and rather correspond 
to the phratries of other tribes than to clans proper, while the 
amaller divisions are, as I have said, rather to be considered as 
geographical groups, 

Yet even among tribes which present this organization in its 
most typical form it would appear that the authority of the clan has 
been greatly exaggerated and the power and importance of the 
father’s clan placed at a too. low value.. Thus, according to infor- 
mation kindly furnished by Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson, among 
the Zuni land is owned by families, not by clans. With the same 
people a man is practically prohibited from marrying into his fath- 
er's clan as well as into that of his mother; he is known as the 
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"child" of his father's clan, and certain offices are always held by 
the "child" of a special clan, thus bringing about a rude kind of 
paternal descent. The same abhorrence to marriage into the clan 
of one's father exists among the Navaho according to Matthews, 
and among the Iroquois according to Hewitt. 

Organized on the basis of gentes, i, e,, exogamic divisions with 
descent through the father, are the Abnaki,* Ottawa; Potawatomi.’ 
Chippewa,’ Menominee," Sauk and Foxes* Miami, * Shawnee, 
Kickapoo," Blackfeet,’ Omaha," Ponca,” Winnebago,” Iowa," 
Oto,” Missouri,” Osage,” Kansa," Quapa,” Yuman tribes," and 
Kwakiutl.? It has been asserted that traces of a previous maternal 
condition are found in many of these, especially the tribes of Algon- 
quian lineage, and a change such as that implied is of course quite 
possible; but the arguments that Morgan adduces in proof are too 
fragmentary to be conclusive, and for the Siouan tribes it is a pure 
assumption. The only western Siouan tribes claimed as possessing 
clans with maternal descent are the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Crows, 
and I think that the real state of affairs among those tribes has been 
misunderstood. In the first place the subdivisions of these three 
‘tribes are not totemic and should evidently be regarded as bands 
rather than clans; Secondly, it was customary among very many 
American tribes, no matter how each was organized internally, for 
a man marrying outside to live with his wife's people, and in such 
cases his children would remain with her. At the same time he 
might equally well marry inside of his tribe or band and be suc- 
ceeded by his son in whatever position he had attained. This 
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Hewitt ascertained from some Crow Indians to be the state of affairs 
in that tribe, and, since they have separated from the Hidatsa in 
comparatively modern times, it may be assumed for the latter also. 
Nor is there good reason for thinking that the organization of the 
Mandan was different. Through mistakes of this kind many tribes 
have been assigned to a clan or gentile stage when the subdivisions 
which they possess are neither clans nor gentes; and for this reason 
it is preferable to accept the authority of Mooney! regarding the 
social organization of the Cheyenne rather than that of Grinnell.* 
Of the subdivisions of this tribe only two present features at all sug- 
gestive of totemic clans, while one, the Sutayu, is known to have 
been formerly an independent tribe, and it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that it was then exogamic. — In the case of the Blackfeet, Grin- 
nell is our best authority, and I have followed him, but, inasmuch 
as he states that marriages now take place within the “gens,” 1 am 
inclined to question whether they did not in ancient times as well. 
At all events these divisions are evidently not totemic, and the same 
is true of the Kwakiutl gentes, which are called after reputed ances- 
tors or else by some grandiloquent term referring to their power and 
wealth. 

In discussing the organization of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and 
Crows I have indicated a type of organization in which, while there 
may be tribal subdivisions, these are not exogamiuc, lack totems, and 
hence cannot be called either clans or gentes. In this type the 
family, although it may be a polygamous one, is the basis of the 
state, and property, authority, and emoluments either descend or 
tend to descend from father to son. In this category may be placed 
the Shoshonean,® Salishan,* and eastern Athapascan* peoples, the 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE LANGUAGE AND 
CULTURE OF THE SALISH!" 


Bv CHARLES HILL-TOUT 


Of the three great bases of ethnic classification —the physical, 
the cultural, and the linguistic — no doubt, it seems to me, can 
remain in the mind of any student of anthropology їп this country, 
of the practical superiority of the latter over the two former. While 
desiring inno way to disparage or lessen the value of the results 
obtained by physical and cultural investigation, my own field studies 
in these directions have convinced me that the only possible classifi- 
cation for American students in the present state of our knowledge 
is the linguistic, 

In saying this lam perfectly well aware that a community of 
language does not necessarily involve a community of origin, But 
neither for the matter of that does community of culture, for that 
can be borrowed and adopted as well as language; and as for a 
community of physical characteristics I question very seriously if 
such a thing is possible at this stage of human history. The race 
that is commonly regarded as the purest in the world — the Hebraic 
— has been shown to be as physically heterogeneous as many other 
admittedly mixed races. | 

From the point of view, then, of homogeneity of race, the lin- 
guistic test is as good as the physical or the cultural, and as a prac- 
tical working basis it is unquestionably the best at our disposal, 
and the one by which, I believe, the surest results will be obtained 
in the study of the native races of North America. 

Perhaps nowhere on this continent can the correctness of this 
view be better illustrated than in the study of that diversified and ex- 
tensive stock known to ethnologists as the Salishan, | In their cultural 
elements and in their physical characteristics these Indians are as 
diverse as any race could well be, but throughout all this diversity 

I Read at the mecting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
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of culture and somatology there runs a clear and marked uniformity 
in the basal elements and in the morphological principles of their 
speech. Indeed this fundamental unity of their language forms one 
of the most interesting features in the study of this stock. This 
point becomes the more striking when we remember that the dialectal 
differences in their language are sometimes very great, greater than 
those existing in the Romance languages of Europe. But so 
strongly does this underlying unity manifest itself that when all the 
dialects of this family shall have been examined | am persuaded it 
will be possible to reconstructthe primitive Salish tongue as spoken 
by the original and undivided founders of this stock, 

Before 1 proceed to invite your attention to some of the more 
interesting results of my studies of this people, I would like to 
remark incidentally that these primitive tongues are worthy of the 
highest regard and consideration of philologists and grammarians 
on account of the light their study incidentally throws on the evo- 
lution and development of the formative elements in speech. Being 
for the most part in an earlier, less developed, and less settled state 
than the cultivated tongues, they show us in actual operation the 
processes by which the original, plastic, inchoate elements of speech 
are converted into instruments of formal thought ; how the “ parts 
of speech" became differentiated and restricted in function ; how 
the earlier demonstrative elements are changed into adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, and pronouns; and how the modal, temporal, and declen- 
sional elements are evolved from radicals of independent force and 
import. 

When | was a young man it was one of the axioms of philo- 
logical science that the numeral and pronominal elements of a 
language were well-nigh immutable, and that on the similarity or 
dissimilarity of these might a group of tongues be judged to be or 
not to be related, But any one familiar with the dialectal differ- 
ences of our larger linguistic stocks is now well aware of the falli- 
bility of such a test as that which, if applied, for example, to the 
Salish tongues, would give us instead of one linguistic family or 
group at least half a dozen. Such tests, it is clear, are applicable 
only to languages like the Aryan, which reach a certain degree of 
definiteness in forms before their separation into distinct divisions 
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for instance, would pass over naturally into a clan system. This 
possibility ought to be reckoned with, however, in dealing with 
those "traces of a maternal stage" that we hear so much about. 
It might put quite a different interpretation on several conclusions 
arrived at by Morgan. 

A thorough investigation of this problem demands an examina- 
tion of certain tendencies among tribes in the last category. The 
relative proportion of cases in which a man goes to live with his 
wife's people to those in which a woman goes to. live with those pt 
her husband ought to be noted, also the attitude of the members of 
a band toward marriage within and marriage outside, and toward 
marriage among foreign tribes. The treatment of tribes or bands 
adopted into others or becoming allied to others ought also to be 
examined, as well as tendencies of a band or tribe to segregate, and 
the attitude of these parts toward each other and of other bands 
toward all. 

The totemic side of the question, on the other hand, requires 
close investigation of the religious beliefs of primitive people and 
especially of the related phenomena presented by the personal 
manitu, the crest of the Northwest coast, the so-called ''suliaism "' 
of Salish tribes, and the heraldry of the tribes of the plains. It 
appears to be rather a badge or “ medicine" affixed to bands which 





have become differe d regardless of it than an essential element 
of clan or gentile organization. 


More care should be exercised by sociologists in picking out 
“vestigial characters,’ Doubtless such exist, but in determining 
what they are we must first be certain that they have no meaning 
or function for the present generation, and secondly that, instead. of 
vestiges, they are not rather tendencies toward something still in the 
future. Thus the application of the term “ wile" to a wife's sister, 
or of * husband " bo a sister's husband is nota” vestigial character” 
as has been maintained, but indicates the potential relationship in 
which the parties stand, a man having a prior claim on his wife's 
sister in case of his wife's death. Other so-called ч vestigial char- 
acters" are of much the same order. 

While this field presents abundant opportunities for future 
—.. MHIlI-Tent, ap. ele 
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investigation, it would seem to the writer, from the evidence already 
adduced, that the primitive nature of the maternal clan is not sub- 
stantiated by a study of the American tribes north of Mexico; and 
can be proved only by presenting more abundant proof from other 
quarters of the globe. 
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takes place. Similarity of lexical forms has been a very useful test 
in the mapping out of the different linguistic groups of this conti- 
nent. Our ignorance of the morphology of the primitive languages 
of this hemisphere left us no other course; but no one who has given 
attention to the study of the structure of these languages can doubt 
that, as our. knowledge of their organization advances, the number 
of stocks now recognized will be very materially decreased and that 
instead of some one hundred and fifty we shall ultimately recognize 
probably fewer than a fourth of that number. My own examination 
of these tongues has led me to the conclusion that the differences 
seen in the morphology of many groups are more superficial than 
radical, and that beneath an apparent dissimilarity in structure there 
is an underlying principle of unity running through many of them. 
For example, the Salish and Kwakiutl tongues are superficially dif- 
ferent in their morphology, but when this difference is analyzed it is 
seen to be one of degree only, not of kind, and is exactly of the 
same nature as that existing between the vanous Salish dialects 
themselves, only in the Kwakiutl it has been carried further and 
been more deeply affected by foreign influences. And this applies 
in a greater or lesser degree in all the languages of the Pacific coast 
north of the Columbia, and 1 have no doubt that one day the 
majority of these stocks will be included in one linguistic family. 
This however is by the way. It is not so much of language that 
I desire to speak at this time, though 1 cannot leave the subject 
without first calling attention. to what has seemed to me a most 
interesting and suggestive feature of the Salish tongue. And first I 
would say that I regard the plasticity of these primitive languages 
as their most marked characteristic, It is a feature they all possess, 
and is clearly due to the independence and informal character of the 
elements of language in its earlier stages. A study of such tongues 
as the Salish would suggest to one that the vocables of primitive 
speech were very loosely and indefinitely applied ; that a large part 
of their sense and meaning was conveyed not by the words them- 
selves, but by those auxiliaries of early speech — tone and gesture ; 
and that for a long period there was no fixed order or sentence in 
the words, The same terms according to their order or position 
were now nouns, now verbs, adverbs, adjectives, or other parts of 
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speech as the sense required. Most if not all cultivated languages 
still exhibit this characteristic in a greater or lesser degree, Eng- 
lish still retains, or rather has recovered, the power of converting any 
word into a verb; and the Chinese, we know, has never gone beyond 
this early stage, There the function and sense of a word depends 
entirely on tone and position in the sentence, 

The Salish in its present state of development has passed beyond 
this stage and has arrived at that point where differentiation of the 
formal parts of speech takes place; when terms begin to lose their 
original independence and plasticity of form and are given fixed out- 
lines and functions; when subsidiary particles are evolved, a settled 
order and method of verbal synthesis arises, and the morphological 
principles of the language are firmly established. 

But it is abundantly clear from a comparative theory of the nu- 
merous Salish dialects that prior to the separation and division of this 
stock the languages had not reached this stage. The pronominal 
forms vary radically, with one or two notable exceptions, in every 
dialect ; and everywhere the forms commonly employed to indicate 
the third person have still an independent demonstrative force, and 
in most cases are used in other constructions as simple demonstra- 
tives, showing plainly and indisputably thereby the demonstrative 
origin of pronouns. For even with the other two persons the forms 
commonly employed have to take, in many instances, a regular 
demonstrative to give the full force and meaning, 

Again, most of the numeral forms differ radically in each of the 
greater divisions of this stock, whereas in the divisions of the 
Aryan family the numeral roots are common throughout up to a 
hundred, I believe. I would not regard this diversity of form in the 
Salish dialects as indicating that the ancestors of the stock could or 
did not possess numerals before their separation, but rather as indi- 
cating the rudimental informal condition of their language at that 
time, when ideas of number, like ideas of person, were conveyed in 
a variety of ways, and when there were but few fixed forms. 

Perhaps the most interesting and suggestive example of this un- 
settled inchoate state of the language before the separation is seen in 
the use of the temporal elements in verbal construction. These 
elements in the Salish dialects, unlike those in the classic tongues, 
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have still for the greater part an independent function. They are 
primarily locatives or demonstrative adverbs, and are used as such 
apart from the verb. One of the most constant of these is the 
term ме, апд the interesting part about it is that a group of the 
interior British Columbia tribes employ it to mark future actions 
and states, while most of the coastal tribes use it to signify past 
actions and states. 

Nothing could illustrate better the plastic, unsettled state of the 
language prior to the separation of the divisions of this stock than 
this double and contrary usage of the same radical ; and in my ċar- 
lier studies of this language it puzzled me not a little to account for it. 
But as soon as its identification with the corresponding demonstra- 
ive radix a became clear, it ceased to be a puzzle, but became 
rather a suggestive illuming ray of light on the obscure processes 
of savage mentation. This term, as I have said, had and still has 
an independent locative significance such as is conveyed by our 
term "there," or "yonder." Now it is clear at once that the 
border line of time has a there" on either side of it. The past 
and the future are, from the standpoint of the present, both ferê ofr 
yender ; consequently the same term could be employed to mark 
cither a past or a future action or state. And that it was so used 
by the undivided Salish I have not the least doubt. To this day 
they regard actions and states as occurring in "place rather than 
m "tme." It is “ here” or * there,” not “now апа "еп." 

I do not venture to say on the strength of the Salish usage of 
locative elements that the temporal particles in verbal compounds in 
all language arose in this manner, though I think it highly probable 
that a great many did. Thus a study of these primitive tongues 
may, as I have said, throw much light on the development of the 
formative elements of cultivated languages, the origin of which has 
become lost or obscured by lapse of time and by the loss of their 
earlier independent status and function, 

Passing now from language to culture, I would like to point out 
that my studies in this direction have resulted in disclosing an extra- 
ordinary diversity in the social institutions, customs, and beliefs of 
the different Salish tubes. And this diversity is not confined to the 
larger, more important features of their culture, but extends often- 
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times to the merest details in the minor issues of their lives. As 
an illustration of this I may cite the differences in their mortuary, 
marriage, puberty, birth, and naming customs. I have called at- 
tention to these differences from time to time in my reports on the 
Salish,’ but I may mention one or two of them here. Thus one 
feature of the mortuary ceremony is the severing of the hair of the 
surviving relatives of the deceased. This is the conventional sign 
of mourning with them ; and while all the tribes practise this not un- 
common rite among primitive peoples, no two of them, so far as 
my observations go, treat or deal with the severed hair in the same 
manner. This may seem a small and unimportant point; but the 
difference of treatment reveals a fundamental difference in their con- 
ceptions and ideas which appears to me to be most interesting. 
Thus in one group they dispose of the hair by burning it so that it 
may not be used by an enemy to bewitch them; in another they 
take it away and bury it in some spot outside the camp where the 
vegetation is vigorous and dense, insuring thereby to the owners 
long life and strength; in another they put it away carefully to be 
buried with their corpses at death; in another it is cast into running 
water, and in still another it is taken into the forest and fastened on 
the branches of the mystic red-fir tree, always on its eastern side ; 
and doubtless in other divisions they have still other practices, 

It is the same in puberty rites. No two groups follow the same 
customs. The place and period of seclusion vary apparently in 
every tribe. Some build little cubicles within the dwellings over 
the general sleeping platform, wherein both boys and girls are 
separately secluded for a period of ten days; others construct special 
shelters outside, wherein only the girls are secluded for a period of 
time differing in each division; others again make their pubescent 
children retire to the forest, some for a short period and some for six 
months ora year. In some tribes the shamans play an important 
part in the rites ; in others the elders take charge of the pubescents, 
instructing them generally in the various duties and responsibilities 
of manhood and womanhood. Among the interior tribes every 
pubescent boy and girl during his or her period of seciusion or train- 
ing acquires a personal totem, but among the delta and coastal 
7 18e the publications of the Ethnological Survey of Canada. 
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tribes girls do not customarily acquire totems at all; and only those 
youths who have a desire to excel in some special pursuit seek and 
acquire personal guardian spirits. These are but a few instances of 
the minor differences; numerous others may be found in my vari- 
ous reports on this stock. 

Of the wider differences in their culture, some of the more im- 
portant are those relating to their social institutions, With respect 
to these, if we may take simplicity of social forms as indicating the 
carlier stages in the cultural development of a people, then the 
simple organization of the interior tribes, of which the Thompson 
Indians afford a fair example, may be regarded a5 rep essenting most 
nearly the earlier culture of the Salishan stock, From this point, 
as we approach the coastal tribes, we find an increasing complexity 
in social structure and an ever-widening divergence in customs, 

Many of these differences, both greater and minor, are doubtless 
due to difference in habitat. The interior tribes inhabit a dry region, 
those on the coast the very opposite, precipitation being frequent 
and often excessive with them, The climate here js also milder in 
winter than in the interior, and this fact alone would account for 
the main difference in their dress and dwellings. The wide vari- 
ability in the physical characteristics of the race, however, show 
plainly, too, that some of their diversity of culture [s due to race- 
admixture ; doubtless some is also duc to the influx of new ideas 
from contiguous stocks, but more I think is the result of spontane- 
ous independent cultural development. 

Among the interior tribes the office of chieftain is elective and the 
conduct of affairs is mainly in the hands of the elders of the tribe. 
When we reach the Lillooet and the Halkómá'lem divisions we find 
that this office, though still elective in theory, has become practically 
hereditary ; and when we come to the coastal Salish we fnd that 
the chieftaincy descends regularly from father to son and has been 
held by the same family for as many generations as they have any 

The earlier, simpler forms of social organization show a state of 
democratic equality and independence existing which amounts to 
what one may denominate as pure anarchy, From this condition 
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of things to that obtaining among the coastal tribes is a far cry. 
Here we find the chiefs hereditary, a princely caste established, and 
the rest of the tribe divided into nobles and base folk, the former 
possessing and enjoying exclusive rights and privileges. 

But the most important changes that have taken place in the cul- 
ture of the delta and coastal tribes are those, in my opinion, relating 
to totemic ideas and conceptions; And here I shall make some 
little digression in order that I may the better illustrate the im- 
portance of my studies in this direction. 

As most of us probably are aware, the subject of totemism does 
not loom so large in anthropological inquiry in this country as in 
Europe, and particularly in England. There, no question has of 
late years had so much attention given to it as totemism, and views 
are commonly held regarding its origin and import which are rad- 
ically different from those generally held by students in this country. 
Our studies of the subject have led most of us to regard totemism 
as primarily a religious institution or manifestation, the inevitable 
outcome of savage man's attitude toward nature, the social aspects 
of which are something very secondary and incidental, and which 
attained such importance as they possess in savage regimentation 
because of their obvious convenience in classifying and distinguish- 
ing one kin-group from another. 

But this is not the view taken by European students, Totemism 
with them is primarily and essentially a social institution originating 
in and properly belonging to the matriarchal state of society and 
constituting at once the cause and basis of clan organization. 
Furthermore, they commonly regard personal totemism — which to 
them is a contradiction in terms — as something distinct altogether 
from group totemism, or at most a later derivative phase of it. 

Such a view of the matter is as perplexing to us as our views 
are to them, To us the personal totem precedes the group totem 
and is the source and origin of it. Moreover, we do not find that 
group totemism is a peculiarity of tribes organized on a matriarchal 
basis. Jt is as characteristic of the patriarchal and the village state 
as of the matriarchal in this country; and that it may originate in 
a state of society other than the matriarchal I think is clear beyond 
the shadow of a doubt from the evidence I have gathered among 
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the Salish, whose organization, as you are aware, is that of the 
village commune. 

There is. something equally common and equally essential to the 
‘totemism of the village Salish, the patrilineal Sioux, and the matri- 
lineal Haida, This obviously is not its social characteristics, for 
these three stocks have different social organizations ; but it is its 
religious character, for all three hold and share alike the common 
belief in tutelary spirits, which belief is seen to lie at the base of and 
to give life and meaning equally to the totemism of each. Ethno- 
logical study here has made it perfectly clear that totemism prevails 
in one form or another in all our American tribes; and it has 
further revealed the fact that its social aspects vary with the social 
organization of the different stocks or groups. Among all the per- 
sonal or individual totem or tutelary spirit is in evidence. Indeed 
itis the very prevalence of the personal totem — the nagual, manito, 
sulia, snam, wahade, or whatever it may locally be called — that 
has led those of us who have made a first-hand study of the subject 
to regard group totemism as a natural extension and development 
under social requirements of personal totemism, And just here is 
where the totemism of the Salish becomes interesting and sug- 
gestive. Everywhere amongst them we find the personal totem in 
vogue; and the evidence I have been able to gather on this head 
makes it perfectly clear, in my judgment, that the group totemism 
we hnd among them is a development of their personal totemism: 
For in the tribes of the interior, where group totems, so far as we 
have been able to discover, are wholly unknown, every individual of 
both sexes is said to possess his or her personal totem; and it is 
only when we come to those divisions which possess group апа 
hereditary totems — which are everywhere demonstrably later de- 
velopments of the personal totem — that we find the personal totem 
less common and possessed by certain members of the tribe only. 
In those tribes where the kin or family totems are commion, the per- 
sonal totem is comparatively rare, This state of things points con- 
clusively, to my mind, to the supersedure of the personal totem by 
the kin or group totem because of the changes that have taken 
place in the social organization of these tribes. For among all the 
tribes possessing group or kin totems we find prevailing a social 
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system different from that obtaining among those tribes that possess 
the personal totem only. Wherever the group totems prevail we 
find hereditary chiefs and distinct castes, medicine and secret societies, 
family and kin crests, and such like social features, all or most of 
which find their support and have their rise in the group or fraternal 
totem. 

A study of the kin or group totems of the delta and coastal 
Salish makes this very clear. As long as the totem is personal and 
personally acquired, it is always regarded as an ever-ready, active, 
ghostly helper to be called on in all emergencies; but when it be- 
comes by inheritance a group or kin totem, we find it losing its 
active tutelary character and degenerating into what is little more 
than a family crest or symbol of kinship. And this is entirely in 
line with the nature of the kin or group totems of the Haida, 
Tsimshian, and other matrilineal peoples. 

The- totemism, then, of the Salish, besides being extremely in- 
teresting in itself, is of interest and value also in confirming the views 
commonly held by students of this country, and leaves no room for 
doubt that the group or kin totem is at any rate here a develop- 
ment of the earlier personal totem. 

But there is another phase of the question, which is perhaps the 
most interesting of all, where Salish evidence is also helpful and 
suggestive. Students of totemism early saw that a deep and vital 
connection lay between the doctrine or institution of totemism and 
the system of savage names. In this country the late Director of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology went so far as to define totem- 
ism as the “doctrine of naming," being led to take this view of the 
matter by the close and intimate relation he perceived to exist be- 
tween names of persons and groups and the names of the totem 
objects of these persons and proups, As he pointed out, and as 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher had pointed out earlier (and to her is, I think, 
due the credit of first recognizing the importance and the deep 
significance of names among the native races of this country), the 
names among primitive races are very different from names among 
sophisticated peoples. "They are not with them, as customarily with 
us, mere labels or vocal tags to distinguish one person or group 
from another ; they are rather terms of relation and affiliation having 
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a sacred and mystic import and are considered to be as much a part 
and parcel of the object bearing them as any portion or character- 
istic of the object itself ; and I am aware of nothing more important, 
suggestive, and interesting in our studies of primitive culture than 
this same study of names. Indeed, so important have I been led by 
my own studies to regard this question that 1 have ventured to sug- 
gest in my last report that it be treated as a separate department of 
anthropological study under the term momenology ; and nothing, 1 
am convinced, will be found to be more profitable and instructive 
than inquiry along these lines. 

I was unusually fortunate in my last year's field work in pro- 
curing from an elderly Indian a body of information bearing on the 
name systems of the Salish, which, while highly interesting in itself, 
helps us to understand how the primitive mind regards names gener- 
ally, This information, which I have given in detail, will appear in 
my next report. 

In the study of primitive man the greatest difficulty the sophis- 
Heated student has to contend with, I have found, is the essential 
difference of his own from his subject's plane of thought — in other 
words, the difficulty to see things from the native point of view. He 
can make no satisfactory advance till he has emptied his mind of all 
its preconceptions regarding primitive man, which more often than 
hot are founded on carly misconceptions and limited knowledge of 
his life and thought. We have been studying the savage more or 
less systematically for a quarter of a century now, yet I am con- 
vinced we are but just beginning to know and to understand him as 
he really is, Speaking for myself, I would like to say that I have 
found nothing so helpful to me in getting behind his eyes and behold- 
ing the universe from his view-point as the study of his names and 

1 may be permitted to observe here that it is a phase of his cul- 
ture not confined to the primitive races of this continent, but to be 
met with, I believe, wherever unsophisticated man is to be found. 
This also is a point we have but just discovered. Until the publi- 
cation of Spencer and Gillen's works on the tribes of central Aus- 
tralia we had no sure knowledge that the primitive races of other 
countries regarded their personal and group names in the same light 
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as do our own aborigines, In their work on the “ Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia " Messrs Spencer and Gillen have devoted a 
chapter to names, and although the information they obtained on 
this subject is general rather than particular, it leaves no room for 
doubt that the Australian savage holds views on the “ doctrine of 
naming '' fundamentally identical with those held by our own 
Indians; and thus, when two peoples so physically dissimilar and so 
widely separated as the black fellows of Australia and the Indians of 
America are found holding practically identical views on this subject, 
we are not unjustified in assuming, I think, that we are dealing with 
some fundamental universal concept of the primitive mind, a con- 
cept that has entered deeply into both their religious and social 
life. 

It may be of interest to remark here that while European stu- 
dents have recognized with ourselves the close connection that 
exists between primitive names and totemism, they do not view this 
connection from our point of view. Rejecting personal totemism as 
the basis and origin of group-totemism, they are debarred from 
looking for the origin of totem-group names in the personal totem 
names of some of the ancestors of the groups or kins as we are 
naturally led, and as the evidence directs us, to do. They have to 
account for these names in some other way, Within the last two 
years two different theories of the origin of totem-group names have 
been put forth by two eminent European anthropologists — one by 
Dr Haddon, the other by Mr Andrew Lang. Both theories sup- 
pose these names to come from without the groups bearing them ; 
the former suggesting that they arose from the names of the char- 
acteristic foods of primitive human groups. Thus those living along 
the shores and those who lived in the jungle would subsist in the 
main on different foods, the one, say, on crabs and the other on 
sago, These staples of their larder they would sometimes exchange, 
and the one group would come in time to be spoken of as the ** Crab- 
men" and the other as the “Sago-men,” Presently cach group 
would recognize the appropriateness of the term as applied to them- 
selves and would adopt it as their group name, Later their de- 
scendants, when its true origin had been lost, would begin to look 
upon themselves as related to the animal or vegetable or other ob- 
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ject whose names they bore, and create myths to account for this 
relationship. Thus would arise both the group-totem and the 
group name. This, very briefly expressed, is Dr Haddon's theory. 
Mr Lang's is not greatly unlike it. He is not wedded to any parti- 
cular view as to the manner in which the name arises, provided only 
that it comes from without the group bearing it. This is an essential 
feature of his theory, It may arise, as Dr Haddon suggests, from 
nicknames, or in any other way. On the whole he favors the nick- 
name origin himself and offers some interesting imformation on the 
origin of village nicknames as found in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. But, however it arises, those to whom it is ap- 
plied come in time to adopt it and regard it as peculiarly their own. 
Later, as in Dr Haddon's theory, when the true origin of the name 
has been forgotten, a mythical origin is given to it and the object 
from which the name is taken is held to be related to the group and 
becomes the group totem and the source of the group name, 

I have elsewhere recorded the objection which arises in my mind 
against these theories! I will only say here that both these views 
of the origin of totem-group names wholly neglect to recognize the 
deep inner meaning names have in the mind of primitive man, and 
conflict with the data on this head which I have gathered from the 
Salish and which Messrs Spencer and Gillen obtained from the 
Australians. 

We know beyond question that the source of personal names 
among many American tribes is the personal totem, and it would ap- 
pear to be the same in Australia. Among the interior Salish tribes 
the personal totem is the commonest source of the personal name. 
We know, too, that the personal totem can be transmitted and be- 
come an hereditary family or kin totem. What, then, is more reason- 
able than to conclude that the totem-group name is the transmitted 
totem name of the founder, or of some other prominent ancestor, of 
the group, as the Indians themselves believe? 

Whether my exposition of Salish culture, and particularly my 
presentation of the data bearing on totemism, will persuade our 
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European colleagues to accept the American view, I cannot say; 
but I trust this short account of my studies has made it clear that 
the field of ethnological inquiry offered by the various divisions of 
the Salish is one of the most interesting and instructive to which we 
can devote attention. 


ABBOTSFORD, 
ERITISH COLUMBIA- 


THE OBSIDIAN BLADES OF CALIFORNIA! 
By HORATIO N. RUST 


During à canoe voyage on the Klamath and Trinity rivers in the 
northern part of California, in 1808, the author had occasion to Visit 
many Indian villages and took the opportunity to make special inquiry 
for obsidian spears, knives, or swords, as they are commonly called. 
Ten in all were seen and five procured. "They measure from seven 
to fifteen inches in length and from two to four inches in width, and 
are beautifully chipped to the edge from end to end. In color the 
obsidian is black, red, or gray. 

In almost ¢very instance the owners were reluctant to show 
these blades, All were carefully wrapped in redwood bark and 
carefully hidden away, sometimes under the floor of the lodge, 
oftener outside beyond the knowledge of any one except the owner. 
In one instance the owner could not be induced to get his blade until 
night-fall, in order that no one should learn of its hiding place. 
This habit of secreting valuable articles for safety no doubt accounts 
for such objects having been found at times in isolated places remote 
from dwellings or burial places. The owner having died or for- 
gotten where he hid an object, it was lost until chance brought it to 
light again. Tt was learned from one family that an obsidian blade 
belonging to them had in this way been lost beyond recovery, 

In nearly every instance the blade had a strip of cloth tied 
securely around it, the ends of the strip forming a loop designed to 
pass around the wrist to enable the owner to recover it from falling 
in case it slipped from his hand. 

These obsidian: blades pass from father to son, with hereditary 
rank, and are retained with pride as heirlooms ; consequently it was 
only by much persuasion and considerable expenditure that they 
could be obtained. In several instances the Indians regarded the 
TREAT ie pees of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, 
California, August 3t. 
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blades as tribal property, and in one case I found it impossible to 
persuade the holder to part with the one in his possession at any price. 

One old Indian, living alone in abject poverty, exacted a promise 
that I would not tell his neighbors that I had bought his blade. He 
said: “Now they call me rich. If they know I sell him, they 
say ‘He poor Indian — no account.'” The promise was given 
and his reputation for wealth and honor saved. 

Another piece was obtained from an Indian who had adopted the 
white man’s dress and customs and cared no more for the Indian 
dance. He showed me a fine blade, and said: “ My father he big 
chief. He have this one; I no sell him. My wife her father he 
big chief too; she got him sword; I sell you hers" Recognizing 
the husband's right to the wife's property I bought the implement. 

When inquiries were made as to the use of these objects it was 
learned from all informants that they were for ceremonial purposes, 
They were carried in the dance as a wand or badge of distinction, 
indicating rank and wealth, They were used to mark time in the 
dance and to gesticulate in speaking. 

From what was seen and learned among these Indians of northern 
California, it would appear that the larger so-called spearheads, 
which are well known from different parts of the country, may have 
been made and used fora similar purpose. Sometimes they were 
mounted on a short stick and used in a similar way. One such 
was obtained from a Klamath Indian, its stone head being about four 
inches and the stick or handle eighteen inches long. Subsequently 
a blade similar in size and form has been found by the author in 
use during an eagle dance of the Mission Indians of San Diego 
county. This was mounted on a handle of hard wood, which was 
omamented with bits of abalone shell set in asphaltum and wound 
about with a strip of shell beads. This object was used in a man- 
ner similar to that of the obsidian blades of northern California. 
Similarly shaped implements: of bone have often been found in grave 
deposits on the California coast. 

Soti PASADENA, 

CALIFORNIA. 
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NOTES gv A. L. Kroererrr 


The Indians referred to in Mr Rust's paper are in or near northern 
Humboldt county and belong to the quite distinctly specialized north- 
western culture area of California: On the lower Trinity are the 
Hupa, and on the Klamath below the confluence of the Trinity, the 
Yurok, Onthe Klamath above the mouth of the Trinity are the 
Karok, Other tribes or groups in this region also possessed ob- 
sidian blades, attached a high value to them, and used them cere- 
monially, but it is only the three tribes mentioned that practised 
the white deerskin dance of which the use of these blades is partic- 
ularly characteristic. The subject has been briefly written about 
by Stephen Powers! whose statements are in the main correct. Dr 
P. E. Goddard has also treated of the subject, with plates showing 
the implements in use. 

Two specimens in the Museum of the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the University of California are shown in the accompany- 
ing plate xu. The larger (cat. no, 11 327) is 13 inches long and 
of black obsidian. The smaller (cat. no, 1-1542) is 10 inches in 
length and of deep red obsidian, It shows the finer finish of the 
two, though this is not brought out in the illustration, The slight 
narrowing of this piece at the middle should be noted, being a feature 
found both in black and red specimens, though the uncenstricted 
form of the larger black specimen is probably more common. Al- 
most all the blades are of these two colors, though black specimens 
not infrequently show colorless almost transparent streaks or 
mottlings which by reflected light look gray. The value of the 
pieces lies chiefly in their length; secondarily in the degree of per- 
fection of the material and finish. ‘The black are usually consider- 
ably Jonger, but length for length the red are of greater value. 
They are also less common. A red blade 15 or 18 inches long is 
extremely rare and valuable, while there are black ones more than 
30 inches long, Blades of a third material are also occasionally 
seen. These are made of a white flintv stone lacking both the 
luster and translucence of obsidian. This white material seems not 
Arba sf California, P $1, 79 
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to be scarce, as many small blades made of it can be found; but it 
is probably difficult to work into larger pieces, for but few can be 
seen and these are very highly valued. At best the white flint 
blades lack the beautiful regularity of chipping which the obsidian 
so readily takes in the hands of an expert workman, The white 
blades are also usually much broader in proportion to their length 
than the obsidian ones. All the obsidian used by the tribes of this 
region comes from up the Klamath river and no doubt has its origin 
in the deposits in the region of the headwaters of this stream. Both 
the specimens illustrated were obtained at Weitehpec, a Yurok village 
at the confluence of the Klamath and Trinity nvers, 

When in use at a dance the blades have a strip of cloth or buck- 
skin tied around them, as described by Mr Rust. 

Like most of the more valuable property of these Indians, the 
obsidian blades are not destroyed at. the owner's death or buried 
with him, but transmitted to the heirs. Social rank, which is de- 
pendent almost entirely on wealth, passes from father to son only if 
property is inherited. Strictly the ownership of these blades is purely 
personal; buta certain claim or lien of persons possessing no title 
to them is recognized, as indicated by Mr Rust in his statements 
concerning tribal ownership. The chief opportunity for the display 
wealth is at dances, The more important of these are held only 
at certain villages, but are always participated in by the people of 
other villages. The dances are performed by two or more parties, 
which aim to outdo one another in the display of wealth. Ata 
dance held at a certain village a certain man is usually recognized 
as the principal person or organizer of a party ; but generally only 
a small part of the valuables displayed by his party are actually his 
property, the remainder being contributed by his wealthy friends 
living in other villages. In return, when a dance is held at a vil- 
lage where one of his friends is looked upon as the principal man 
of a dancing party, he is expected by the latter to bring or send his 
property, and failure to do so is deeply resented. In this way fam- 
ilies living in villages many miles apart, and perhaps entirely unre- 
lated even by intermarriage, are often connected from generation to 
generation by close ties of friendship and mutual help, and the obli- 
gation of one to the other is clearly recognized. A man disposing 
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of a well-known blade would thus make himself liable not only to 
incur the ill will of such friends, but to forfeit their support when he 
most needed it to maintain his honor and station in life. 

At the same time the blades, especially those not of the largest 
size, are not necessarily handed down in one family from generation 
to generation. On account of their high value they are not infre- 
quently used commercially, as in the purchase of a wife or in the 
payment for murder. In such cases they pass completely out of 
the control of the family formerly possessing them. 

The right of the husband to dispose of his wife's property would 
scarcely be recognized by these Indians. It is not uncommon that 
а Woman personally inherits obsidian blades, woodpecker-scalp orna- 
ments, dentalia, or other valuable property, In so far as this is of 
a kind available for ceremonial use, it is naturally put at her hus- 
band's disposal on occasion ; but her ownership seems to be clearly 
established. It is probable that in the instance mentioned the man 
was either selling the blade with his wife's knowledge and consent 
and for her, ór without her knowledge and contrary to right. 

The use of the blades at dances is correctly stated by Mr Rust 
and has been described by Dr Goddard in the monograph cited, but 
may be amplified by a few statements. The recognized major dances 
of the Yurok, Karok, and Hupa are what are popularly known as 
the white deerskin dance and the woodpecker or jumping dance. 
In the latter of these the obsidian blades are not known to be used. 
In the white deerskin dance the performers stand in line holding the 
white and other deerskins for which the ceremony is named. In 
the middle of the line stands the singer. At both ends of the line 
are two men without deerskins. At certain stages of the song these 
advance toward each other, dancing in front of the line, and ex- 
change places, As they do this, each carries a blade, extended for- 
ward and somewhat aloft, as if he would display it as conspicuously 
as possible. The two blades used at one time are matched as nearly 
as possible. At some stages of the dance red blades are carried, at 
others black ones. During the earlier songs the smaller and less 
valuable blades are always used: at the last song the largest of all. 
A red and a black blade would not be carried at the same time, It 
is by no means necessary that the two blades used together actually 
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form a pair or belong to the same man, though this is not infrequent. 
In fact the smaller blades quite commonly come in pairs, though in 
proportion as their size is greater this is more rare. The dancers 
carrying the blades—and this statement applies to other ceremonial 
objects of value as well —are not the owners, These are usually 
elderly men, who supervise and order the dance, but do not them- 
selves take part in it, the dancers being young or sometimes middle- 
aged men. 

A less elaborate and important ceremony than the white deer- 
skin and jumping dances is the brush or medicine dance, which 
difiers in being held for an individual instead of the community or 
tribe; in being of shorter duration; and in being capable of being 
observed at any time or place. Less valuable paraphernalia are also 
used in connection with it, and this applies to the obsidian blades. 
The smaller or medium sized blades are sometimes brought out at 
this dance, though this does not seem to be a necessary rule or an 
established custom. The largest blades are not, however, used in 
connection with this dance, which would be considered too insignifi- 
cant for such an act. On the other hand, the small blades of only 
a few inches in length, mentioned by Mr Rust, which are not of 
sufficient size to be carried by themselves, but are mounted on sticks, 
are used at the brush dance. These, on account of their small 
value, would not be displayed at the more important dances. Usually 
these small mounted blades, which may be of red or black obsidian 
or of white or colored flint, are decorated with a few feathers or bits 
of buckskin at the mounting. Plate 4 of the work of Dr Goddard 
referred to shows a Hupa holding such a small mounted blade. 
As a matter of fact the use of these small mounted blades seems to 
have been comparatively limited in purely aboriginal times. Many 
that are now found in the hands of the Indians, or have come into 
collections or museums, have been made for sale, Some of these 
small blades themselves are undoubtedly old, but the handles and 
mounting in almost all instances that have been seen are modern 
and gaudy, and in many cases the blades themselves have quite ob- 
viously been rudely chipped from splinters or masses of obsidian with 
so little attempt at finish or form that it may be doubted whether 
any Indian would not be ashamed to acknowledge their ownership 
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or exhibit them at a purely native dance, Often the small blades, 
which are generally from 4 to 5 or 6 inches long, differ from the 
large ones in being pointed only at one end, the butt being brought 
to a square edge for insertion in a handle. 

Obsidian implements somewhat similar to these of the north- 
western tribes have been found in most. parts.of California. Those 
from the Santa Barbara island and. mainland region resemble those 
discussed in the present paper in their degree of finish and the regu- 
larity of their chipping. They differ from them in shape, however, 
being not double-ended, but with only one point, the opposite end 
being either convexly or concavely rounded, Such pieces may be 
found in many museums and have been well illustrated in volume 
virof the Wheeler Survey. In most other parts of the state the 
obsidian blades are double-ended like those from the northwest, 
but are rarely more than from 6 to 12 inches long, and are on the 
whole very much rougher than those from the northwest. Even 
where they show a tolerably regular cutline they lack the symmetry 
and beautifully retouched edge characteristic of the northwestern 
blades, As to their use, other than the one instance from southern 
California mentioned by Mr Rust, nothing appears to be actually 
known. That they were not used exactly like the blades of the 
northwestern tribes is certain, for the majority of the Indians of the 
state not only lacked the northwestern dances at which these blades 
were used, but conducted their dances in a generally quite different 
manner. On the other hand, it would appear from statements of the 
Indians of several parts of California that their use of such blades was 
primarily ceremonial, though rather with a personal function, in the 
nature of charms or shamanistic objects, than at public dances. 
Statements to this effect have been made to the author by the Yuki 
Indians of the northern Coast Range and by the Y okuts of the San 
Joaquin valley. The fact that the larger obsidian blades from the 
territory of these Indians and from adjacent regions are usually 
double-ended, seems also to be an argument corroborating their 
ceremonial rather than their technological use. 

The blades from northwestern California are not particularly 
scarce in spite of their value, and many museums contain specimens. 
There isa large collection of them in. the Peabody Museum. Al- 
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most all of those that have been secured are, however, black. An 
idea of the value of these blades among the Indians, and this value 
is not likely to have increased in the last fifty years, may be obtained 
from the fact that they are generally reckoned as worth a dollar per 
inch of length. This is, however only a rough approximation. 
Blades less than 6 or 8 inches long would be held at a lower ratio. 
Beginning with blades from 12 to 15 inches in length to those still 
larger the ratio rises. A good blade 20 inches long would rarely 
be parted with by its owner for fifty dollars, while one 30 inches in 
length is practically invaluable. Considerable allowance is made 
for the quality of material and workmanship, the red blades probably 
being considered at least half as valuable again as the black ones, 

These obsidian blades of the Indians of northwestern California 
have been called, and in a measure are, sacred, Nevertheless the 
term can be applied to them only quali&edly. They are primarily 
objects of wealth, Their display in important ceremonies, their 
preciousness, and the general disposition of these Indians to connect 
exhibitions of wealth and ceremonies, give to these objects certain 
associations of a religious nature. They do not, however, appear to 
be sacred in the same sense in which a small class of other objects, 
such as certain pipes, fire-sticks, and similar ceremonial parapher- 
nalia, which are used in a purely ritualistic way and whose value 
lies entirely in this ritualistic and traditionary use, are sacred, Like 
the white deerskins and woodpecker-scalp ornaments, the obsidian 
blades are not used directly in connection with any of the sacred 
formulas around which the deeper religious life of these Indians 
clusters. There seems also to be very little and probably no sense 
of their being charms or objects with a fetish or medicine or 
animistic power. They are thus sacred in a very diflerent sense 
from the objects belonging to an altar of the Pueblo Indians, or 
from the objects contained in a sacred bundle of the Plains Indians. 
Their general position in the ceremonies and social life of the In- 
dians of northwestern California resembles more nearly that of the 
coppers of the Indians of the North Pacific coast. 
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The Bontoz Igorot. By Arment ERNEST Jexks. Department of the In- 
terior. Ethnological Survey Publications. Volume I Manila : 
Bureau of Public Printing, 1995. 226 рр., 154 pl., 9 figs. 

On July 17, 1905, Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, chief of the Ethnological 
Survey for the Philippines, tendered his resignation of that office, which 
he had occupied since October, 1903, having previously held subordinate 
positions, to the first of which he was appointed from the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in Washington. ‘The cause of his retirement was 
ill health, making return to America imperative. "The excellent work 
done by the Bureau was in evidence at the St Louis Exposition, where, 
besides tbe exhibit of living peoples of the Philippines, a collection of 
some 18,000 ethnological specimens was on display. The publications 
of the Bureau were planned to cover five volumes, as follows: Vol. 1, 
The Bontoc Igorot (A, E. Jenks) ; vol. 1r, pt. 1, Тће Negritos of Zam- 
bales (W, A. Reed) ; vol. п, ре. п, The Nabloi Dialect (O. Scheerer) ; 
vol. n, pt. im, The Batak of Palawan (E. Y. Miller) ; vol, ur, Augus- 
tinian Relations, Spanish Edition (Father A. Perez) ; also English edition 
of same; vol. rv, pt. т, Studies in (Maguindanao) Moro History, Law 
and Religion (N. M. Saleeby) ; VOL rv, pt. 11, Studies in (Sulu) Moro 
History, etc.:; vol. v, pt. 1, The Tinglayan Igorot (D. Folkmar) ; vol. v, 
pt. 11, The Subano People (E. B, Christie), Judging by the monographs 
already published these volumes will add immensely to our knowledge of 
primitive peoples, their languages, social and political institutions, religion, 
and folk-lore, 

The ten chapters of the initial volume on the Bontoc Igorot by Dr 
Jenks treat the following topics: The Igorot culture group, the Bontoc 
culture group, general social life, economic life, political life and control, 
war and head-hunting, esthetic life, religion, mental life, language, ‘The 
illustrations (physical types, human activities, implements, ornaments, 
etc. ) are from photographs and deserve high praise both from the artistic 
and from the ethnological point of view. The data here published were 
collected during investigations in 1902—03, lasting altogether some eight 
months, and give us a remarkably good idea of the Igorot as he now exists 
in Bontoc, ** a typical primitive Malayan,'* 
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As in his previous writings, Dr Jenks holds (p. S1) that '' grades of 
culture of primitive peoples may be determined by the economic standard 
better than by any other single standard," but, one may add, any single- 
standard test is of doubtful wisdom, The Bontoc Igorot of to-day could 
not live for two weeks by “ natural production''; indeed, “it is doubt- 
ful whether at any time they could have depended for even as much as a 
day in a week on the natural foods. of the Bontoc culture area." Their 
culture is fundamentally neither venatorial nor piscatorial, but agricul- 
tural — **in agriculture the Igorot has reached his highest development ; 
on agriculture hangs his claim to the rank of barbarian — without it he 
would be:a savage. Here thrives his religion also, for **all Bontoc 
agricultural labors, from the building of the sementera to the storing of 
the gathered harvest, are accompanied by religious ceremonials.** Some 
of these are quite elaborate and !* some occupy a week's time," but there 
is also ** great absence of formalism in uttering ceremonies; scarcely two 
persons speak exactly the same words, though I believe the purport of 
each ceremony, as uttered by two people, to be the same." This “ loose- 
ness," Dr Tenks thinks (p. 207), may be due in part to the *' absence of 
a developed cult having the ceremonies in charge from generation to 
generation." "The Bontoc have a sacred or rest day called Téng-ad, 
"occurring on an average of about every ten days throughout ihe year, 
though there appears to be no definite regularity in its occurrence," 
and on this day work in the fields is forbidden. The importance 
of ‘‘head-hunting'' among the Bontoc is revealed by the fact that 
ma-má-La (take heads) is a synonym of en-fa-lok-nèt (war)— Miss 
Margaretta Morris, in her studies of the Kayans and Dyaks of Borneo, has 
already called attention to the influence of war and agriculture on primi- 
tive religion, morals, and ethics in the case of peoples who both till the 
soil and practise war. lt îs în war as well as in toil and ceremonial that 
the Bontoc man *'' works off his superfluous and emotional energy,'' and 
'' his head-hunting offers him the greatest game of skill and chance 
which primitive man has invented." 

War was invented, the Bontoc say, by Lumawig, the highest figure 
in their mythology, whom Dr Jenks regards as a personification of 
the forces of nature —‘‘ the personification has become a single per- 
son, and to-day this person is one god, Lu-má-wig," over all and 
eternal. Lumawig resembles much the culture-heroes of the American 
aborigines, even as to certain silly or reprehensible actions, apparently. 
After his work was ended, Lumawig went up into the sky where he ‘is 
still the friendly god of the Igorot, and is the force in all the things with 
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which he originally had to do. Although in Bontoc pueblo ** the thought 
of the return of Lumawig is laughed at,'' there is growing up in some of 
the western pueblos (Alap, Balili, etc.) a new faith, part of whose 
creed is a belief that Lumawig will return in the near future. Earlier 
than the idea of Lumawig is the democratic belief in spirits, according 
to which '* each person or each household has the necessary power and 
knowledge to intercede with the as;/»''— the nearest approach to a 
priesthood in connection with spirit-worship is ** the limited class of the 
dream-appointed frsupak ot anifo-exorcists.’" Between the people and 
Lumawig to-day stand three classes of ** religious intercessors "" (rather 
than priests), whose offices are hereditary. 

Head-hunting is responsible, according to Dr Jenks, for the lack 
of ‘color’ and the monotony of everyday life among the Igorot, — 
‘t its somber hue as compared with that of his more advanced neighbor, 
thellokano,'" The Bontoc Igorot is little- given to dress (movable adorn- 
ments of person) —his great petmanent decoration is the tattoo — his 
musical implements are few and simple (many of the songs are wordless ; 
dances are always ta gong-music): the common pastimes and games of 
chance are absent (cock-fighting and head-hunting take their place); he 
“has almost no formalities (^ etiquette," *form,' etc. ),'' In discussing 
the mental life of the Igorot, Dr Jenks remarks that, besides the ‘rude, 
shrewd sense,"’ which Tylor attributes to primitive man, ff he has more, 
heé has practical wisdom. Another statement ls rather surprising, and 
more extended study and investigation may somewhat diminish its force 
—‘‘the paucity of the purely mental life of the Igorot is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the scarcity of folk-tales.'" The Igorot story-tel- 
lers, too, generally * present the bare facts in a colorless and lifeless 
manner " (p. 221). 

The government and control of the pueblo, "with the exception of the 
Spanish-made *! presidente '' and « vice-presidente,'' are purely aboriginal 
and simply democratic, no man or group of men exercising real control 
—the iniugiüban, or group of old men, “is a thoroughly democratic 
group of men, since it is composed of all the old men in the ato, no mat- 
ter how Wise or foolish, rich or poor — ho matter what the man’s social 
standing may be" (p. 167). This /mup/ilan ** has no elective organi- 
zation, no superiors or inferiors,'" and it perpetuates itself by calling to 
itself individuals for counsel, "The wisdom of the zm/upgfükam ** {в re- 
spected to the degree that it is regularly sought and is accepted as final 
judgment, being seldom ignored or dishonored. '' The chief crimes de- 
nounced by the Igorot are “theft, lying to shield oneself in some crim- 
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inal act, assault and battery, adultery, and murder." Various tests or 
ordeals (rice-chewing, hot-water, egg, blood) are in vogue. 

In the economic life of the Igorot basketry and pottery play a prime 
róle — “were basketry and pottery cut from the list of his productions, 
the Igorot's everyday labors would be performed with bare hands and 
crude sticks'" (p. 114). Woman is potter here, man basket-maker. 
The Igorot has few and relatively simple weapons (the tiny bow is a toy 
for children, not a warrior's weapon). Аз to fire-making, the interesting 
fact 4s recorded (p. 133), * the oldest instrument for fire-making used by 
the Bontoc Igorot is now seldom found ; however, practically all boys of a 
dozen years know how to make it and use it," The section on the di- 
vision af labor, distribution of products, consumption of food, etc., ought 
to be of value to. modern. economical theorists; also the conclusion 
arrived at by Dr Jenks that: “The Igorot is not a communist, neither 
in any sense does he get the monopolist's share. He is living a life of 
such natural production that he enjoys the fruits of his labors in a fairer 
way than do many of the men beneath him or above him in culture" (p. 
138). Upon the Igorot of. Bontoc ** the Spaniard left his impress in no 
realm probably more surely than in that of the appreciation of the real 
value of money." A universal medium of exchange, unique in the Phil- 
ippines, according to Dr Jenks, is fury (unthreshed rice), but '*the 
characteristic production of each community, in a narrow way, answers 
for the community the needs of a medium of exchange."’ 

The Igorot, too, © has as clear a conception of the relative value of 
two things bartered as has the civilized man when he buys or sells for 
money." Even when the payment is in coin, the bargain is made on the 
basis of the fa/ay value of the article bought or sold, the standard of value 
being ** the sin f'inge-?, the Spanish * manojo', a small bunch of pa/ay tied 
up immediately below the fruit heads'' (its multiples mn to 1,000). 
The commercial activity of the Igorot Dr Jenks divides into two classes, 
one more primitive than the other, and both below the ** market. idea," 
viz., "irregular intrusive commerce," and ** irregular invited commerce. '' 
The Igorot have a clear idea of property right (individual, marital, etc. ). 
The Bontoc family with few exceptions is monogamous, with an average 
of about six children (of twins, one is thought to be the offspring of an 
anito; the breaking down of infanticide has begun). Birth feasts and 
ceremonies, cradles, definite systems of naming, etc., are not in vogue, 
and ** the life of little girls is strangely devoid of games and playthings '" 
(p. 64), — the boys ** have at least two systematic games," both imita- 
tive of the combat of the adults, ‘There are no feasts or rites to mark. 
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puberty, but, as Dr Tenks observes, the institution of the é/4e, or house 
Of trial marriage, is calculated to emphasize the fact and significance 
of puberty," for, while primarily the sleeping-place of all unmarried 
girls, "in the mind of the people it is, with startling consistency, 
the muting place of the young people of marriageable age." In spite 
of such a system, “a girl is almost invariably faithful to her tem- 
porary lover," and ‘though there is no such thing as virtue, in the 
modern sense of the word, among the young people after puberty, chil- 
dren before puberty are said to be virtuous, and the married woman is 
said always to be true to her husband.'' This institution deserves more 
detailed and careful study. 

All diseases and ailments, from the least to the severest, are attributed 
to anitos, except toothache, which is said to be * caused by a small worm 
twisting and turning in the tooth.'" Death is taken neither very sorrow- 
fully nor very passionately. Blindness, abnormal feet, and eruptions of 
the skin are the most common diseases and affections to which Igorot flesh 
is heir. 

Taken altogether, the chief fundamental differences. between Bontoc 
culture and that of the adjoining peoples are the absence of the ** head- 
man *' (the pueblo is a loose federation of smaller political groups), and 
the institution of the ó/4z, or system of ** trial marriage. '' 

Of the language of the Bontoc Igorot Dr Jenks informs us that it is 
sufficiently distinct from all others to be classed as a separate dialect, 
i e, of the basal Malayan-Polynesian. More evidence, however, is 
needed before one can agree with the argument of Mr. H. B. Hulbert, 
cited on page 227, that the languages of Korea, Formosa, and the Bontoc 
Igorot belong together. In his Bontoc vocabulary Dr Jenks omits all 
“words which represent ideas borrowed of a modern culture" (i, è, 
terms for umbrella, shoe, chair, book, etc. ), — it seems to the reviewer 
that the record of just such terms, as soon as possihle after they appear, 
is of no little importance. 

Physically the Bontoc Igorot have most of the characteristics of the 
primitive Malay; the men seem taller than they really are, are never 
corpulent and seldom '* poor,'" and do not reach their ': physical best '' 
before 2o (but before 25) ; women mature at about 17 Or 18, Both men 
and women tend to be mesaticephalic, In Bontoc, as elsewhere in the 
Malayan area, a few people have curly or wavy hair (tradition is against its 
Negrito origin). 

Dr Jenk's account of the Bontoc Igorot emphasizes the necessity of 
employing in ethnologie research in the Philippines none but able scien- 
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tific workers, — for there customs and institutions prevail whose investi- 
gation needs deep sympathy and clear insight into the common human 
mind, as well as unprejudiced perceptions and observations of its vagaries 
and individual as well as tribal and national idiosyncrasies, "That the 
author of this book is one of such is quite apparent, even without his 
graceful tribute to the Igorot of Bontoc (p. 15) and his unqualified expres- 
sion of belief in their future development; for they are men, even as we 
are men, lost neither in body nor in soul, but like enough to us to be some 
time part of our great human family in its associate and cooperative evo- 
lution, ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN, 


A Universidade e a Nação: Oragdo inaugural do anno lectivo de 1904 
T905, recilada na sala grande dos actos de Universidada de Coimbra, 
no dia 16 de outubro de rgog. Por BERNARDINO MacHADO, Coimbra: 
Imprensa da Universidade, 1904. 19 pp. 


The subject of Professor Machado's inaugural address at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, October 16, 1904, was ‘‘ The University and the 
Nation.” Anthropologist, student of the child, ex-Minister of State, Dr 
Machado is peculiarly well-fitted to express the trend of the best educa- 
tional ideas in Portugal. A patriotic man of science, he holds that a 
university ought to be, above all, a school of liberty — the fate of the 
nation and that of its highest and noblest institution of learning are one. 
But despotic education goes with despotic government. ‘The teacher must 
not be a pontiff, the scholar must not be a catechumen. Passive obedi- 
ence is no preparation for the duties of life, The freedom of school is 
crystallized in the pupil, We are in the world to learn the laws of the 
universe, not to execute at command spectacular prodigies of mental acro- 
batics, but to act as free men and not as manikins, by our will, through 
all we are. Nor must education be a new method of aristocratizing. 
Truth and knowledge are accessible to and belong to all. Citizens, not 
princes, are now to be educated. ‘Truth is not to be a mystery, a mo- 
nopoly, a privilege, an aristocracy, but something wherewith to enrich the 
common patrimony of all minds, Nor have the educated a right to be a 
parasitic caste. The university is a laboratory, a model workshop, where 
teachers and students, as true workmen and apprentices, are occupied not 
in consuming but in producing ideas, ‘Teachers and scholars are not to 
live in palace or monastery, shut up from the rest of their fellows, not 
knowing, or caring, sometimes, how these live and move and have their 
being. All are more than men of science, they are citizens, and mem- 
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bers of that threefold city, religious, economic, and political, which began 
in the family, and now, constituting the nation, goes on its way tri- 
umphantly until it shall include all mankind, ‘Teachers and pupils have 
a religion, — the great heart of man needs their sympathetic beat, and 

looks to them for comfort, consolation, hope. Science has no reason to 
be heartless. It delves too deep into the life of the universe to be that. 

Men of science have no right to hold themselves aloof from the duties of 
citizenship — workers themselves, they ought to strive to better the eco- 
nomic conditions of society ; they ought to take their places in the ranks 
of those who are laboring for the amelioration of mankind, ‘Their faith- 
ful coóperation im science ought also to be made manifest in society. 

Nor ought the university to regard politics as entirely subverted by germs 
of original sin, and shut its members up like monks cynic elevation 

above the most ordinary and most needful activities of democratic liberty 
and life. For men of science to slink away from the thought of public 
life, of service to their fellow-citizens, is a base betrayal of their sacred 
mission, They are not called upon to be political adventurers ; it is their 
duty to-be servants of the people. To isolate the university, socially and 
politically, is to narrow its ideals, to constrict its movements, and to im- 
poverish its brains and their expression, thereby making it less human and 
diminishing: its real educative rôle. The sovereignty of knowledge 
belongs with the sovereignty of citizenship. Nor is there any call for the 
divorce of religion and science. Faith of the highest order is the greatest 
servant of them both. The moral sanity of mankind needs both for the 
perfection of the best ideals of the race, The university, as a great factor 
in the progress of man, needs to be above the pains of penury. It should 
be well-endowed and its members should be sufficiently recompensed to 
make them not fear the wolf that often lurks so near their doors. They 
should also have liberty to work as best fits their capacities and their 
genius. They ought not to be so burdened with routine labors that they 
have no time for consideration of, and participation in, the larger life of 
their community, of the nation. They must not be hopelessly in the toils. 
of the monotonous repetition of the same work which hypnotizes and 
amputates the soul. Nor should they be victims of any depressing pro- 
fessional subordination, for every branch of science is homologous, for all 
are brothers. A true scientific fraternity means that each laborer shall in 
his own time reach the highest honor the institution can bestow, each, who 
begins at the lowest, reach the highest rung Of the ladder. ‘There is a 
democracy of science as well as one of culture. Portugal is not, as many 
suppose, hopelessly decadent, but awaits a brilliant renaissance. This 
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new birth is being made possible by the labors of such men as Dr Machado, 
whose ideas and ideals are of the noblest type. In 1904 Dr Machado 
published also a new and revised edition of his ** Notes about Children by a 
Father" (4s creangas. Notes d'une Par, 2* ed., Coimbra, 1904, 416 
pp.), which very interesting volume was considered briefly in this journal 
См. &, IV, 152, 1904), after it first appeared. 

| ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
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Menschen. (Arb. a, d, Neurol. Inst, 
d. Wiener Univ., 1905, xu, 1-58, 20 
pls. ) pos c: of author's investi- 
gations of &6 heres as to family 
resemlilamees in the sulci of the cere- 
brum. K. thinks that the problem may 
find an anatomical solution. 


Eoch-Heese(A.) EinjBeitrap mur Wachs- 


tumaphysiologie dès Menschen, Nach 
sintisLis chen Erhebungen an der Stoy- 
schen Erzehbungssnsalt in Jena. (2. Ё 
Schlgsdhtspil,, Hamburg, 1905, ХҮШ, 
293-319 400-415, 457-4592.) Gives 
with some detail of ta iles, curves, etc., 
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and of deceitful astuteness in haya " 

Mantegarza ( ernorarione 
Barone De айну i (A. p. l'Antrop., 

rente, 1904, XXXIV, 432-446.) Brief 
account of life and scientific activities 
with list of publications raga 

Monteiro (M.Y Pereira р 
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Albert de ч Marquis de айай 
t Ann, Arch. 904, Toronto, 1905, 
113-117, 4 D Bref 4 sketch of life and 
sciontiñe activities by his son. 

Nelson (Mubel L.) The diference be- 
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Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 355- 
au fig.) This valuable mono- 
Dh treats of artificial ethnic deforma- 
tions and mutilations stil] in use in vari- 
te parts of the globe: Of ihe skin 
(tattooing, scarification) ; adipose tis- 
sue (artificial fattening); head (fatten- 
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Among the causes of deformations and 
mutilations, sexual omamentation of 
males to attract females, pubertal and 
inal ideas, tribal and časte notions 
and customs have been of great impor: 
tance; hygienic little, At pages 371- 
84 Dr E. discusses artificial cranial de- 
ves the chief measure- 
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Quirsfeld (E.) Zur physischen 


gen Entwicklung des Kindes а ура 
ersten. Schuljshre. (Z. f. Schlguihispil., 
Hamburg, 1905, xviii, Га АЧУ ) Gives 
results, with tables and curves, of the 


HODIE investi tion tigation (манит, 


uae, lo stature, itin of lung- 
D E уме, musculatore and 
Erre of vision, tar- 


roce ns 
legendi Pd the oi gland, other 
and diseases) of 1,014 children 
on entering school (6 aos o 
at the end of the fourth sc 
(end of toth year of life}. Noe 
of well-ta-do parents grow faster 
others, and the yearly increase н 
ів greater, the alder the child, Growth 
relies and of chest-girth are in inverse 
relation, In grow chest-girth girls 
lag behind boys. Of all the chil 
56 percent jincremsed in weight, 
percent. decreased, 4 d 
ent remained unchanged, Tall children 
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tend to hare heavy body-wright. The 
taller the child, the fewer the diseased 
conditions — the mimber of bealthy in- 
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roy 


His last work was Ja den Widmisen 
Afrikar und Ariens, Japuerlebnie | Ber- 


lin, 1901). 


creases With increase of statore. Tua Tl terzo trocantere nell" 


of scoliosis decreases with‏ ا 


Zuccarelli (A. ) 
se forme, sue dimemnzioni, «oo ya- 


tiom, 
lore onto filogenctico, etc. 


increase of body-weight. Defects of (E, Sperim. 
memory anil apprehension are more con- di Fren., Reggio, 1905, XXx1, 380382.) 
= e ee oo and decrease The: age in ancient femurs is very 


much higher than in modern; higher in 
degenerates ihan in normal individuals ; 
more common unilaternlly and dextrally. 
— Interno alla sutura melopica e al 
mo valòre nella s men humana, etc. 
Nei 382.) In first 500 skulls in the 
lla Porta collection in Naples 36 were 


Н] ) Hjalmar Бире. (Man, 


"AI t^ Ies» TO ad. e bio- 


chin in (1841-1905), well-known 
throogh is Sader d Ameridanib Orna- 


mente ( Motives of the 
American Aborigin borigis “ metopic,*' is sometimes a 
E. are mark ЕБ. sometimes a simple 
“кюле es E) Caniat - irregularity of development, а аара 

Bull., Wash., 1905, е We 5 


in on arrest of development, a sign 
of inferiority, a pathological stigma. — 


EUROPE 


Alves (C.) © cosamento em terra de 
os) (еец, Porto, 1905, 11, п, 
100-102 Describes marriage cere- 
monies and customs in the Miranda 
> abril na Tn connection nm 

there are расед, Eanes, 
ا‎ s on the weddi 
ate attached to the t 
are sirewn in the bed, etc. 
E o 
M киши; 00 1905, LXXXVII, 350- 
sen Briefly describes tr зенай 
c мша Bs), Hi 


72-76) 2 on of minor thesis for 
К. concludes that ‘from 

the informathan now obtainable there has 
been no material ae m the cranial 
tan men from time to 
The data considered were 

асл Ке from prehistoric British erania,” 
historic British, Roman, Roman-British, 
Anglo-Saxun, modern English, Scotch, 


Roman, American, etc. 

Setälä ( E. N.) Tran Nikolnevig Smirnov, 
er d Finn.-Ugr. Forsch., Heling- 
| 1904, Iv, Bs- Sketch af life 
and activities of (1856-1904), 

o of the South Slavs and the 


m S KE Dj Бичу жу сз 


Bg) ET sketch with | 


— faba den 15 LO (Tbid., 

9o--91.) ME with ih "notice с of 

аы =] 71. M. 
pisos of the tet Bre to UE ae 


e Aryan element 1 the Hungarian 





Sects 185 a 


de Attend’ n) наснаа Ton- 
werkrenge і (Ibid., 1995, 
LXXxvili, 30, 3 Wl Describes briefly 
the tambonda, chickarra, and bladder- 





Sieger | Ernst EUR. WiN- bow, esti a €— аги 
FERE lobis, rnschwg., Ln ret rr E uita ax well ss chil- 
1905 LXXXVIIT, l т), Résumé ши) dii in Madrid. are not known to 

sinn of Fi | i the Moriscos, ` ret resembles the 





mu 
i Le 
ipa) ooh е cori i the 


cation in. &cconiance with the 
economic rogress into the stages of 
animal, ага. traditional, and 


of **'nature-com "of 
(H.) Hermann ron Wiemann 





features 
im the rt century. 


he texts of two 


lotum, pa | 1905, LXXXYIIT, kie iiw. "Theongiokor ef IM a jud 
"ian. 5 life and are given. T xA j yd 
scientific | Piles of H, ron Wiseman ing and trembling cult seems p have 
(1853-1905), the African explorer. been a woman, nicknamed Fris, L e. 
AN: ANTI, N: k, Pii 
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‘Ugly, who afterward either feigned Dota (V.)  Narodnya meditrina u 


lunacy or became altogether mad, 
(5,) Beitrag zur V ichte 
e Poen Italien. (Z7. t. Eine, Ber, 
B». Hh و‎ r XXXVII, 257-264, 42 ui 


chaina, ear- hy ae egal en pendant 
ornaments (ale) ètc, from graves 
of the Hallstadt period (first iron age) 
near Belinonte-Piceno in the district of 

Fermo, not fur from ihe Adriatic const 
Southern Picemum js rich rich in pendant or- 
апі. A lange stone with anancient 
ана оК upon it was also dis- 


Carroll 43 р М, The ste of ancient Pha: 
Wash. Uniy, Bull, Wash, 
1905, 111, No, 3, 82-90.) Argues that 
the pre-Themistociena port town of 
Athens was ‘ty the west of the bay al 
the eastern foot of the hill of Mun chia," 
Colborne ( G. ) Genius by counties. ( Strand 
Mag. Lomi, 1905, XXIX, 23-28, 12 
maps) Discusses distribution of British 


according to counties, According 

ease Sa Monmouth Dorset 

Lt nina won cin ies 
conte Vorkshire 


P- 





ME Alera a 
persons, of whom he avery, * if these 200 





i 1 ^ 
are St George, S John, S Nicholas and 
Dittrich | (P.) Aintliches aus dem 18, 
m vundert. ин, d. Schle& Ges. f. 





1905, VI, 112- "ud 


genius, The | 


рот na Volini, (Mater, 
Ukr.-Rns'k, Etnol,, Lviv, 1905, 1V, 100- 
107.) Treats of folk-medicine in the 
Rovna district of Volbynia: Divine pun- 
ishment und evil will of men 25 causes of 
disease ; eR P pee al men aol women 

ifications of disease : 

ссора external and internal 
troubles; diseases of cattle and their 
treatment. Some specimens of incanta- 
tons are given, 


Favreau (PF) Nene Funde aui dem Di- 


luvium.in der Umgegend von. Neuhal- 
denileben, insbesondere der der К 
am Schlosspark von Hundi 
& Ethn,, Herlin, 1905, хххүп, B 
295, § йр.) Describes the mew diluv 
finds 1 es of animals, flint Эрлер 
from prone coliths to unmistakable 
ра in gravel-plts near Nenhal- 
les In the discussion of this 
paper M. Blanckenborn and He Wiegers 
took part at some length, the former 
treating of the whole eolithic question in 
y, holding that most of the North 
Can coliths are much later than those 
ol France and Belgium. 
PUT Ueber einen grossen. antiken 
in Schweden, (Ibid. 365- 
356.) Note on the discovery in a 
grarel-pit near erred of a Aid gold 
chain, another gold chain and two gold 
amounting in metal-value to £0,000 
marks, The find belongs to the ro- 
bith cettury a, p, An old local legend 
had it thot there was a treasure in the 


Portée (1) ia ME 


peninsula. (Portugalia, Porto, 100$, 
m 15-33, 38 fg) FF. distinguishes 
and describes 7 types of finie from 
murthemsern Portugal These may be 
Galt under two exotic culture-arreama 
(аа с, Italian) and one (the annular 
) representative of native Рони: 

nem ue industry, 
Thesouro de Vintodos. Ta idude do 
sani s id 110—111, (fg. ) Brief 
of r$ bronre axes, some 
of metal, etc, made in the 
of Viatodos in the Barcelloa re- 


gion, 
—— Restos de uma villa Jusitano ro- 


mans, Poros de Varrim, (Ibid; 113. ) 
Note ot the ruins of û Lusitanian- Roman 
town at Povra de Varzim 


Goby (P.j Sar quelques meules grains 


et on moulin ancien rrssembhlant au 
"mapetum'' déconvert dans l'arronidis- 
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sement de Grasse, A.-M. (Ann. Soc. 
d. Lettres, Sei. el Arts des Alpes-Mari- 
nad к 1905; XIV, 95-120, 2 pl. 
lp) Desert ip kinds. er 
на and mortars for crushing wr 
nding grains, seeds, etc. — the majority 
Duque e б 
tions. '' y rum all the way from 
simple stones om which the grain was 
ground by hand to turning mills with 
upper others, like 
the one from the Quartier de Bois idis- 
cussed al some length) which resembles 
The Fraferfum described by Cato in his Dr 
Ar Aurica, ma used for crushing olives, 
— ¢Guébhard (A) Sur les enceintes 
ues des Préalpes Maritimes. 
C.-r. de l'Ass Franc, p. l'Av. d, Sci, 
I9o4, XXXHI* Sex, 1 1109, map, 7 
fg.) Lists and describes prehistoric 
stone enclosures ( "campa," **casties'") 
in the region of the Мен рге-А1рз. 
That of the Quartier du Hoh du Romet, 
thé Castellaras de Muuvans, that of. Col- 
let Assecnt or Castéon Vasson, are treated 
be due to the Liguri, but more proof iz 
needed, A plan for the investigation of 
these structures la outlined, pp. roBz- 
1091.. Same of the enclosures are double 
or even triple, The exact period of their 
abandonment is uncertain. 
ungehobene Boden- 


xxxn nut- the 
к, тр zi) М (particularly the 
M with its thousands of unexplored 


durgasi) in uninvestigated archeolog- 
ical e The ы G. considers 


tà be monuments, The prehistorie 
(pre-Fhracian) Thracian, Greeé, 
are all represented, 





The need o( scientific investigation is 
Ueber einen. Grahfund von | 


grent. 
Grosse (Jf 

Sonnenwalde im Kreise Luckau. — (7. f. 
Ethi., Berlin, 1905, XXXVI, 367-369. 


lance- A m a and‏ ا 


a “swallow-etone,"’ found in a burial- | 
PEN of the EAE M. | 


the numerus 
EE ER ы 
its height. The Ends in question are, 
however, notof the Hallstatt period, but 
die to. a later burial, 


Hammer 
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of people and rulers, Author notes how 
environment Gf plain “developed those 
trata of sluggish patience, of long en- 
durance, ûf morbid self-sacrifice, which 
distinctly mark the Kussian pec peop | to- 
day.'' Messer G. styles the Kossian 
ua Slavic гасе, а stock distinct from 
every Other European race,"" The most 
important word in the language is wer, 
" village and village a-membly.'"" In 
Russia the | has idt, "two are 
everywhere, God and the Crar." 


Guébhard (A.) Sar un trésor de deniers 
гоа 


trouvé en 1901 Aüx environs de 

(Ann. Soc; d. Lettres, Sci. ct 
us 4. Alpes-Mar., Nice, 1904, XIX, 
79-90, a pl.) Describes a find of rzo 
Roman coins ranging A. vU. €. бте 
752, from the o. m, a of Nice. 


— Fouilles et planes tunmlaires Aux 


environs de Saint-Ville-de- Thiey, Alpes- 
Maritimes. (Bull. Soc. Prehist. de 
France, Paris, i 1, 301—310, 4 fgs.) 
Deseribes dl and contents nt St. 
Christophe, Mauvans, tte At St Chris- 
lopbe were found bead necklaces (of 
dentalium), bronze objects, pot-sherda, 
піз, 25 human teeth, ete At Mauvans 
a portion of a buman lower jaw and 300 
teeth — the dentitions of 11 individuals 
(3 children, 3 women, 5 men) were 
recognized. Dr G. appends ta hi aril 
ап tinnambered 3 bibliography of 
„Ен various ураса 

нави) Die Taler der ** Grosaen 

p und der Ksanka ( Ksan) und 
des ie. Miche Ossetien, (Globus, Bm- 
schrwg., 1905, LXXXVITI, nd l'ages 
23-25 contain notes on the ea ( cul- 
ture, teu-theeled cars, оя od йе 
life, influence of cattle-breeding, etc,,— 
lam!) and other messures, ancestor-enlt, 
grave-sacrifce of horse, etc). V. H. 
seeks to connect the old Germanic and 
Frankish land-measure, Aomnarzns, wilh 
Osetie fon (day, cf. German Мо» 
gen), and dungen. The northern Os- 
тен differ piaty and otherwise 

from the sow There exists much 

antipathy between the Ossetes and the 
Grusinians. Many old heathen customs 
survive. While recognizing the Jedi- 
(Germanic kimship im ا‎ custom, 
cic., ûf the teles, agrees with 
Count Uvarov thai the archeologic data 
of the country indicate that Ossetic cul- 
tare hat been very moch influenced by 
Asiatic " g- Turkic) elements. 

5. C.) end Nyhuss n The 
Viking ship found al Oseberg. (Century 
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atag., М; cae 1905, LXX, 729-733, 5 





ship int 
(Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. È Volkik,, 


Breslni, 1905, I io1-1a3.) s of 


the custom of burying women dying in 
child-bed apart from other bodies, and 
near the: wall, etc, Documents 
of the city of. Breslau in. 1528 and 1713 
are cited, 
Kallas (0.) Peal jaen y bb 
soe (Anz. d. i eris ense 
атр ога, 15904, IV, 61-65. ites 
evidence to show that la mot yei 


karjalainen (X. F.) peer M. A m | 
seinen druck- und handschriften, ( Finu.- 
Нена» | 


н иер i 
of Cassi ake in. & letter of Nov, 13, 
1545, announced the com etion of the 
MS. of his *' Sketch of am Ostiak Gram. 


mar, with Vocabulary," Had Castrén, 
as he intended, made another visit to the 
Glahn, his work would have been moch 
тске 





Volkskunde Bus dans m Goldberg- 
ТЫМ, 106-110, ) 
ME Y те- 


anes to cs DA tee 

a children's rele ie (Raber K: Karalius), 
E » (0. nA ube а Brauch aus 

der Proving Posen. ee 5) n 

merate fom German and 

83 | folk-lore "- vex 


d с 





J Held e Aa of excavation of | 


ш) Die Graber der Wóchnerin- 


Krohn (К. 





et: 35 m 


См, я. 7, 1905 


Eossinna (G.) Weber versierte Eiren- 
lanzens 


pien al& Kennzeichen der Ost- 
germane. (2. £ Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVI, 300-407, 3 kiza. ) Treats : al 
length of ornamented iron lance-heads 
ag characteristic of the East Teutonie 
peoples, who, according to K., aroue 
fs. 750-700 W. C, through the migra- 
tion of Sesndimavian | das who im- 
themselves upon a West Teutonic 
EE Between the 
of cccurrenoe of the lance heads in 
question {the close of the La Téne period 
and the Inst 150-100 years fc.) is a 
RH Uf some 200 years during which 
do not appear. Ornament and 
uc differ in these two periods, — 
shields, Bbülr, pottery, etc., are also 
сии | The: lance-heads of Sonme- 
(see Grose) are Eastern Ten: 
toic and belong to the злі or gth 
Ae Th 


century 
—— ёши Сој ипе коп Skifde. (Tbid., 


rara) Discusses the ornamentation 
of the gold neck-rings of Skifde and 
pone eut analogies in other parts of the 
ndinavian ares. Argues that the find 
belongs to poo rip of the 6th cen: 
tury A. р, 
Die fondorte der epischen 
gesünge Kalevala, mit einer karte. 
| Finn.-Ugr. Forsch., Helsingfors, 1: 
Iv; 112-118,) Discusses DA localities 
from which the epic of the Kalevala 
have heen obtained. 1 nci two chief 
source, onc in the south ( Esthonia) and 
one in the north g and Russian 
Karelia}, both of which have their sub- 
divisions. mpertant. section 


the song.contest of Wiinimúinen and 
Joukahainen, | blood-stream from W-s 
wound, joorney to Tuonela, voyage 
(partly) and freeing of the sun. In In- 
german! ullervo's departure ; 
and deo (aer a Rumi n ballad) Timari- 
ben's secon) 
tichterspruch uted 
abechied, (ibid 118-134.) Discusses 
the judgment-song and leave-taking of 
ler rica in the Кајетаја, 
ajalta- song is of Esthonian origin 
(Marketa = Marjetta ), und some 20 ver- 
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gions of it have been found:in that region, | 


Catholic Influence bò evident. 

Kühnau (4^) Hexen und Hexenzauher, 

nebst einem Anhan of Uber Zauberer und 
Hexenmeister fu, ll, Schles, Ges. f. 

Volksk., brea 1905, vi, 33-98.) 

‘Treats of witches, their form (cata, 


toads, straw, whirl-wind, night- mare), | 


favorite times (Christmas, St John's 
eve, May eve, etc. ), dancing: and music, 
cursing, etc. Also the witches’ magic, 
charms, ete. (the witch-book, the little 
blue sione), ways of injuring people and 
ا‎ protectón against witch-magic 
and charm-hresking, power uf witch over 
grasa-growing.  Charmers ond witch- 
matters are pol ao evil as witches and 
sometimes even do good. Magic powers 
ure attributed to the gypsies, ta doctors 
and other learned men. 

Leite de Vasconcellos (f.)  Crioulos 
portugueses. гика ‹ e literatura 1897) 
1001, (Roa Је est,, Erlangen, 1904, 
Vi, 1, 405-408. ) ‘Brief notes on pub- 
lications relating to the language and 
literature of the Portuguese outside. of 
Europe, ‘The chief works have been 
Marqués de Barro's studies of the lan- 
e, folk-lore, ete., of the Portuguese 
creoles vf Wet Africa (1899-1900), 
's study of the Portuguese dia- 
lects of Goa and Ceylon (1900); 
Ne die de San- Thomi 1901), 
ihe author's ston wne dia 

ie portuguatse тоо: 
со (A.) Drei Slavi Schlafen: 
ringe [Z cs Ethn., Berlin, 190%, 
XXXVI, 366, 2 fg} Note on three 
Slavonic besd-rings (one of hronze-wire, 
two, hollow, of silver plate, and orna- 
mented), The two latter are fram a 
yore Mace near Kaldus, West Prussia. 
of these hollow rings is limited, 
d мү et ils one animal 


Litvinova-Bartosh ah (Ade | Р.) Olfinitrya 
а zeli Zemlyantat ra kogo poritu 
no Tchernigivwchint. (Mater. Ukr 


а саве айан. Sos SAiskbroitch. 
ee IA Die Ateste Probe вне» 
ischen Volkisdialekts im Drama, (Mit. 
iL Schles. Ces. ÉL. Volksk , Breslan, 1905, 
vi, $R-Gy.). Cites, with linguistic and 
lanatory notes, passages from a drama 
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Masner |E. | 


| de Ma 


741 


in the Silesian dialect, George fidbel's 
Die fart Jacobs aii МЫ ен Patri- 
nrélems (Uudissin, 4586), believed to 
contain ihe earliest example of this dia- 
nee! the drama. 

бе Жади Ci) Us barcos de ría de 
Aveiro, (Portugalia, Porto, 1905, 11, 
4962, 1 pl, 9 fas) Describes the 
region of the Rin de Aveiro (formerly a 
branch of the ses, now a eult-lake or 


ront in the Beira region of Portugal 
and the id in run upon i waters, 
There i is 2 particul of bont corre- 


oe to each Р, we chief aquatic 
the riz, vir. t for salt- making, 
pairiro ; fat obtaining sea-weeid and grass, 


тйлге? * for river transport of maritime 


fishing, Aavrira mercanti, for arial 
fishing, martûğrîra of lafreta and fatefra 
awr hate, “There in also the гирои, 
a little boat used in hunting waterfowl, 
ete, The prows are) poops of sere of 
thè malerio are much omamented., 
Мезе Aufpaben der schles- 
ischen Volkskunde (МИЕ. d. Schles. 
Ges. E, Volkxk., Breslau, 1905, vt, 1-9.) 
Indicates as most Шеге of 
museum (institute ) ial lk. lare societies 
the collection af old folk- products in 
mdustry and manufacture and the gather- 
ing together and | tion of art prod- 
ucts and exam of handiwork, etc. 
The Silesian Museum, since its founda. 
tion in 1895, palid special attention to the 
collection of рашы Чы antiqaitios. "The 
Silesian Folk Society i not so nar- 
row as to extlade folk-art from the field 
of its activities Aid can come from the 
man of science, the artisan, the photog: 
rapher (p ictures of houses, furniture, 
tools, etc., Are io ete, 

tion | na иы Alembe- 

ane {F Ia, Porto, 1905, IM, 70- 

‚13 igs.) Desenbes the chimneys, 

nite ornamental, of the houses in 
the § Sado region of A » There are 
lypes, — ру , cylindrical, 

eria In Piers occurs & curious 
of ty chimney. 

(Hr) Ein Fishspeer aus der 
Goal mal Fürsenberg L M iZ f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XXXVIL, 445447, 
Ln) Describes ап 11-pronged. iron 

. . Hr Krause 
of Meere alnilar Bah-spear& talken from 


nidenburg - fish- The "аһ. 
abra. la known алау caTemen of 


paleolithic France. 
K.) Ueber die Wirksamkeit dci 
Wesifülischen Fehmpgerichts in| Riga. 
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(Sigh d. Gen £ Gesch 


tah 


Ft extended to 


ctc., Riga, 
EEIN 4-18.) € Ches evidence 
ow that in spite of the declarations 
of the civil authorities and the arch. 
he influence of the Westphalian 
Riga upd its power 


1 


тлі гез 
— Le 


rine Brüderschallen. (Ibid, mm 


‘Simson 3 
Artus inn and its camerader pnt. 


—— Der Freiherr Bengt Horn als Acltes- 
ter der Kompagnie der Schwarzen | 


there. 


den Danziger Artushof und 


the recent work of Dr 


lished in tooo on Ihe forms 


HA in R Ibid., Gi 
upter P 44-55.) Gives 


An ncoount 
Horn (b. 1675) in connection with. the 


aml activities of 


* Company ol Binck Head: now some 
Neumann (W, e Die mlttelalterlichen 


Iolzsehnitzet 


am besilih] des Rat. 


oe und der Heil Geistkirche su 
Revel, 

the medieval wood-carsings (acenc from 
Tristan and Мое, Samson and the 
hon, Gollith amd David, Samson and 
Delilah, scene from V. il) cn the seats 
iti the town ball -of Revel. 





(Ibid. 5-14, 3р1.) Describes 


К.) Ein Freund und Fórderer 
ches Volkskunile vor humler | 
Jahren und seine Zeitschrift, (Mitt. 


d: Schlei. Ges. £ Volkek , Breslau, 1905, 


Peixoto (R 
Ron 


in vinous Vai nd ive piers whee 


CtC., art ven. 
) Bobs pi Rege 


ie oleiro em Portu 


: ras ы 5 te) Note 


Amarante and Raito, where ae in 
'' pancleiros," as the rustic 


ure popular called, — these pot. | 
tute UY i Tx 


of ric, mre 
rien, Whe Gosden shel us bu 
Ње і inthe Eorope YN poi 





Басова, to which cattle, horses, ete, 


— o museu municipal de Bragança. 
(Тын, тга. у Brief account of. the smu. 
nicipal (pue um E Mte and ite ios 
tenis (the specialty is la idary e 
mphy i! The museum dita Из in tie 
mm чо the ooa A, dos Santos 

ira Lopo in 1 
—. Museos. (Tbid., 120 
vj al Notes on {һе pal museums 
перан in ibe | bat quarter of 
th century), transferred. afterward 
" part to Evora and Coimbra, diocesan 
expositions, etc. 

—— Excavectes archeologicas. Ibid., 
122-123.) Notes on-the labors of Man. 
ше да Саша Хага and the Sociedade 
Archeulogica Lusitana, мынан Pen- 
heira, Santos Rocha, ete. 

— e popular, (Ibid... 35- 

+ 36 fg.) Treats of popular lam pa 
and otber devices for illumination irom 
early times-down fo the present in Portu- 
gal. After torches came lamp ae ol 
the very curliest was a ahell to contain 
the burning substance, which form later 
lamps imitated in clay, ete. Wicks 
came with the popularization of oil, and 
fancy and fashion modified and orna- 
mented (he receptacle, til lamps in Ro- 
mun times exhi ited an exuberance of 
decoration, which was increased during 


the subsequent Christian 
Physical deterioration. (Man, ызыл 
ер v, 83-84. ) Toa df memorial of 


Anthropo ical Institute to the Lord 
President. of the Council, praying for the 
establishment of an anthropometric sur- 

à register of sickness, und an ad- 
ماک‎ council, recommended by the 

Inter- Departmental Committee on i3- 

ical Deterioration, 

Pinho (].) Ethnogra Amarantina. 
A caca (Portugalía, Porto, 1905, 11, 
84-100, 40 [gs ) Treats of Manting «nd 
pra gin the Amarante region of 

А i ЧЕ: merit i imple- 

он employ people ven, 
and they are А with more E less 
detail. Snares with and withew! bait 


cated); lying-in-wait (with and without 
decays] and. kindred e honi 


bila komu той онын ivatchinl. 
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iv, 108-113, 7 fga) Treats of folk- 
je (Ukrainan and Great Russian 

eur-rings, etc.) in the Starobilsk distinet 
of the governament of Charkov, the process 


of manufacture, implements MC e 
tiren 


Reindl (J.) Die chemaligen W 
bel Ne an der Donan. Globus, 
Breach 1905, LXXXVII, 384-387.) 
otes an неба bal 


Neuburg, und other laces: vitre the 
settlement of monks and the founding of 
monasteries led to the cultivation of the 
grape. Of the wine of Ne Balde 
sang that ‘the гарез naturally 

vinegar"! Viticaltu 
region during the comune мі. The 
second perce, Aer еа 
serial of the 


valley pong with the 
gach of monasteries, 
Rusoy M.) Gontzarstvo m sell Oposhinl, 
tavstehinl. (Mater. Ukr.-Rus'k. 
Etnol., Lviv, 1903, ТУ, 41-59, 12 fpe) 
ue pue d a 
vii jt. a e, 
tava, The mature of the clay used, the 
various stages of manufacture (cleans- 


— Mirobi z dereva a аа: " Poltav- 
вісі. ( Ibid. 60-73, n ) Treats 
of ng wooden implements 
(wheels, spa ез, barrels, and appe] Ps 
the village ai of Grane, government of 


Lava. 


—— Grebinnitztvo a. selt Groni n oe 


sichinl, (Thid., 74-81, cat 
pT a ал 
estes, implements, ete.) in S (gne 


V.) Die bedeutung D, E. D‏ اسشا 
sio der gesichte: der der ein-‏ 


6$. 7,500 em 
кы мша i 


Schl | (A) Капа deformirte Scta- 


(Corr. Bi d. Destichen G Ges f. An- 
throp., München, 1904, XXXIV, 104- 


Schoetensack ¡0.) 


Зей (Е. №.) Karelisches alp 


( Halle 
س‎ en girar 
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гоб.)  Discosses ortifcially deformed 
сгапіа fram Teutonic * Reihengráber. 
Most of these skulls ore female and their 
origin may be connected with lonp- 
haircdness, renting t бербей ну due 
to forehead bands and other like coa- 
strictions, not for intentional deformation 
of the skull but for hair mangement. 
Binding the child's head to a cradle- 
board] may also have been a factor in 


some deformations, 

Ueber neolithische 
Tongeflascheiben des Perm-jivláodi- 
schen Т und über Eicselartefakte 
vor Palkino, rusa, Gouvernement Perm. 
(£, £ Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XXxVil, 357— 
362,-35 въ) Describes enis of 
pottery (neolithic in te пе шм! or- 
nament) from Palkino (Ferm) in Russia, 
which remarkably resemble potixty irag- 
memis from a shell-heap in Levonia, 
2,000 km. diiunt, Also m number of 
Mint arrowhesils, elt., jome rare mew- 
lithic in form, 

abet und 


kareliache &chrift aus 16. Jahrhon- 
dert. (Ant d. Finn.-Ugr. Forsch, 
Нена, 1904, LV, 55-57.) Notes 
an account by Simon veu Selingen (| ca. 
1591), a Dutch merchant, of ihe Grut at- 
tempt to таа, for Karelian language 
writing із description was first 
published” in s in thè Magasin für 
die к). Jiistorie und e 


(Ibi, 
nts out. hat "Mr Or 
асас н, АГАН cal 

a in 1667 of several Lapp: works; 
" ef Ume was Olaus 


Stephani Graan (d. 1690). 


5 


— und Karjalainen (K. F.) Statis 


tische Angaben Über die fimnen und. lap- 
pen in Nor lbid., 65-71.) Кё- 
ишде and discusses statieica of Plans 
md Lappi According to. the Nor- 
каш нн ae aoe there was 2,548 

3 Fines and 4053 


Z 


wegian-speaking Finns were 4,7 

Lapps 14,599. Of the Lay 1,202 
common, The Finns seem to be losing 
in number more than the Lapps, but the 
number of nomad Lapps has decreased. 


Severo (К. Os braceletes d'ouro de 
T К.) н Duro 


imorella, (Portugalia, Porto, 1905, 
п, 63-71, 1 pl tz fa.) Treats af 20 
PI A) уар, 

ihe parish of Amorella nd compares 
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them. with ріг objects frand else- Ing, rowating, extraction of oil, apparatus, 

where y of 1 See Litermva: Parto. 

Sieba| T,] Schlesische Flurnamen.: ( Mitt. 
d. Schless биз. А кока ار ر‎ 
1905, VI, 113-115 res examples o 
village: field sidad. from Seidorí and 
neighborhood. 





rhigues non вед Important data lor folk- 
form ia quite primitive. | вше (Т. Sagen Alp und der 
— Novas de ESTA нае ( Pie (ibid, 90-101.) Gives 
proto-historics, (1А, , 109-910). brief legends and stories relating to the 
scribes briefly the forge И Зил, nightmare and tse + white woman" 
the bracelet of Telloes, both specimens | fom Schebür, Klein-Ellguth, Mihnitz, 
wine тор, representing | Erslor Rabitor, Tarnovitz, etc, in 
— © emiterio romana do Monte do .). Folk-lore transmontano, 


Penoogo, Kio Tinto. — (Ubid,, 110-113, 
EE accua A AS pisi "orga oro, folk Med poit 


rial place and ita contents (some clay | froe Braganza, М 


e tota а З t sag а whorl, Tetzner (Е) да Voliskunde der Zio. 
E. i . z 1005, 

оў шуу) 9, Les deleme dı Vila: Powea LXxxYmn, 376-350, 10 fgs.) у Treats ol 
Slovaks — the southernmost section 


һеч. the 
e piniona of Ee ag of the Crech-Moravian-Slovak stock — 


their dress, houses and furniture, farm- 
ar&hngemrents  pruve-ormmmenti& — etc. 
Not many of the old customs now survive 
[weddings retain a few), contact with 
ae. Crrman neighbors has abolisbed 
mut 


Thomaz (P. F.) Folk-lore Metrao, (Por- 
tugalia, Porto, 1905, 1, 108) Gives 
terts ol | amd religious poems from 
Beira Alta y ROME them a ** litile later 
Noster," “Tittle Awe Maria,"" ** little 
Credo," etc. | 
Thon (].) Dc нар Gemeinden in 
land. (ZT. ‚ ш. Stat. ds 
Juden, y Pia 150% f ао тә) 





Verelotenik (A. ) Olini u rivnitchno- 
ROME, ( Mater. Ukr.- Rus k. 
Etnol, Lviv; i v1, 80-93, 4 
Describes iio (hemp ан | 
in north-eastern Galicia. mortar 
worked by foot is peed, — (he ol pes 


Tha ear he? 

The "four" in and 
i: routed, put em 
Velkov (T:) Virol 


| кене 
iru u mealititehnich stancvistchach па 
реа а O, map. ) Lists, 

it a. 
tots" In: the Ukraine” An abtonct of 
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this article wee reviewed in the A 
em d£ fit, аиа K Ti 1 

vom m Walde ЧЕ.) Lock. bruch- 

namen für Haustiere. (Min. ^ Schles. 

Ger Í Volksk., H 1go$, VI, 110 

112, Lists names used do coll and drive 


| ssrosamibo 
кк aie UR at 

, 1905, WW, 1—40, 
Treats of Tmising and à 


HO 


ы , (orm, i peat, bow, 


hing apd ornament, m ei: 
comemion, musical gal. instruments H nil- 
"€ 
¿e moai gr iman 
RT African | 


which suy bo aet off all the rest of the 
the Sahara, in some | 


VM or 


eu nh an wralum ; West Aírican 
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ta the plil- 





ра tò iha enit Гар and 
probably originating fram Indone 
aratum (of Indonesian origin) corre: 
to the wee Papuan j à stratus 
(nding analogies in Mindurtan) rmp- 
rewented chiefly in the western Soudan į 
a Hamil, of old Semitic, eratem in 
the Sodan, Fast ami South Africa; a 
modern Semitic ( Arabic) in the same re- 
guns ы eee The cullural depend: 
ence apon Asia, ha, 
to A,, very marked, both EM 
and ihe sogthern regions of that. conti- 
nent — À. does not attribute the origin nf 
iron- چ‎ 4р the negro. The Sudan 
«culture had both western and eastern Fat 
fors. — Impertant for culture imn thé south 
tee amm i» the foreign (south Ara- 
the gold country between 


Zanes eed ihe 
ana EA 1.) "The edge of the 


t. №. V., 1905, 
MI 319- 36, к). Treats of 
El the yulrus or Thys 


dritana Colonia, iu pa PE Come 
nerw being escaratod by the wg) 


Bail (KR) 
ша R.) V leer iir pe oct 


en EE TUS Lord., 1905. 
er u Badell Sare nE D E 
enhom, ete., and describes Hints (obtained 


án 1904 by author and Mr E, R. Ayrton 


| ) 
in comparison. with British paleoliths. 
H. Bela evidence of аа ока at 
hebei The desert sorisce where the 
est implementa were found was ** evi- 


1 


everything, limestone aà well as finta, 
being black with wesihering."" At 
72 H. has another brief note on the 


subject 
— The courrence af iron da 
Egypt. (Ibid. 69-71.) Н. holds that 
*! worked лө жык өле Күн. 
lans as early as the days oí tbe Old 
the pyramid inel, The word Ал 
('"metal,'”. originally) was used also at 
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of worked iron may have reached Egypt 

irom immer Africa 
NO W.) Further notes oa the El 
| (Ibid, 39-44.) 
Brief Pat soles on r list of clans, com- 
ive vocabularies Of some 140 words 





several dialects Also vocabulary of 





-50 words (Neuman) from the isolated 
| The , seen by the 
aithor İn 1891, are forest hunters — the 
Digi clau are bearded und have a female 


Bole na с.) УТ ear-ring of stone. 

sity Describes sione enr- 

a цені о) af 14 to distend 

earlobes are considered 

when they meet on top of the head, 

ons! Beitrag war ostaírika- 

fe (liven texte ран, 

ххх ves texts, misc, 

uod nieta JE four brief 

(dore el girl, yang man, child) of the 

Joyce е (Т. Ay: 


eastern. Africa. 

нен from West 
Africa in the British | 

Lond., 1905, V, 97-100, 1 pl, 2 figs.) 
Deserihes (wo recently acquired soap- 
stone figures from Mendiland, **one of 
whith із not only an imei well-fin. 
ished example, but: ш ^ us far аз I 


am aware 
de recumbent on am gin —: An- 
native) from 


other 

Метали! ba. a These |m- 

ages, called momori, or on devils," 
connection with the aprico 


have some 


А (М. б.) antiquities im the 
ee ) ©) pies min adu 


of Pennsylvania, (Rec 


рея, Waah., 1908, IY, 1o figs. 
Treats of the Mena table of ebony m 
of eo aio the wera! 


large alabaster vase of 
(second dynasty), а ipud | of eme 
ET rat et i a 
porta vals pantie from ‘easly C cof: 
785, eic. 

g Lond, The religion of the F 
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by E. Allégret in the Revue de 0" His 
torre es Religion: lor Sept.-Úct., 1904, 
which “tends to confirm my own ideas 
about carly religion,"  L- believes that 
“everywhere we find trace: of the All. 
Father belief yelding, among the Кай. 
ish, to the Alcheringa and evolutionary 
hypothesis ; among the Fant, te ancestor 
worship, and apparently extinct among 
the Arunia and ether northern tribes," 
The African Fans and the Australian 
Kaitish are held by L. to support his 
views, 

Mochi (A.) Lo scheletro di un Dancalo 
di Asab. (A. p. PAnthrop., Firenze, 
1jo4, XXXIV, 403-425, 1 pl.) Describes, 
with details of measurements, skull, lang- 
bones, pelvis, etc., development of mus- 
cular system, etc, of an adult Danakil 
{ш found in 1882 near Asb). 

stature (estimated) ii 1745 mm, 
limbs long; skull aE ( (79): 
capacity 1475 cc. Dr M. 
that negro admixture is nol ae — 
the € is "ny rd ET prey mi a 

Mullen ( 

Souths МЕЙ yv (Ibid., н 


igs) Brief account of mangaka (wool 
male j a men's fetish, and Aus 
(wood | 


re of dog with head at each 
end), a woman's fetish, The 
tion and use of fetishes are c һе 
Nevinson ( H. W. } The new slave trade. 
( Harper's Mo. Mag., N. Y., 1905, CX1, 
341-150, 535-544, i igs.) First two 
sections (down the west coast, West AF- 
rican plantation life to-day) of article 


giving results of author's investig of 
the slave trade still existing m 
Oestliche ( Die) Elfenbeinküste. (Globus 


fe) Contains бз, ne De ERE, , 397-393, 6 : 
the а 
хере Мери ete. грабе й funeral cus- 
described. ‘The Attia make a 
л e tien kane tke 
E very vill a bi 
smith. The white men are belleved to 
live under water, where they have no 
mr pe hatives ки may lose 


«d early ее Meer Rn title then, fase 1905, 

65-67, 1 pl.) Notes an composite 
photographs of 12 negroid males; 26 
nase + males; ti negroid females ; 
16 non- negroid females, from the ancient 


Thebatd,  Non- ty of popa- 
rima, cer MIG ci 
characteristic бїт дог Ta 


in the facial 
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Keith's review of 
“The Ancient Races ol the Thebald."" 
Ihid., 101-102. | T., reasserts his be- 
in the racia] heterogeneity (negroid, 
non- negroid) of the skulls in question. 
ASTA 
Austin (O 
the al. Geogr. Mag., fe ash., 
1905, хт, yak 19 Ig 
attention to the ' extraordinary аа 
difficulties which have attended efforts of 
the Occident to cultivate commerce be- 
tween these two . sections of the 
world, and the tres ‘which still 
exist in the Orient itself, but which are 
ef to be overcome in the near future," 
Without transportation there can be no 
commerce. 
Biasutti (R.) TI Tibet secondo una vec- 
chia relazione italiana. (A. p. Ey ne 
Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 455-459) 
sumés and discusses C. 


bli it Tibet (zg (reee ‘ia, 
сабот й й, seris, 
gerade солити) тес relazione 


de viaggi de F. рог Derideri, 

1815-0731 ГҮМ 
Blanckenborn ( D. M.) 1 "Ueber die Sicin. 
zeit und die و ا‎ in Syrien- 
Palestina, (7 £ Ethn., Berlin, roos, 
XXXVI, 447-471, 17 fg) Treats of 
the stone age and flint artefacts in Syria- 
Palestine. — Five modes of occurtence are 
noted: Sarface of M. Ж zji ol 
mounisins (older paleolithic, 


( 
к o genuine lithic) ; costal ps 
later); 


(жу ¡rota f сие ^n prs 

lithic); benesth surface at placesof Ts 

aes te to iron i us 
peser 

bronze A е ду tex: 

Samaria), 


graves, e. га m 





history ef man in Siri a Meca 
tian era: Eolithic, tap páleolithic 
(Chelléan), middle paleolithic ( Mouster- 
ian and lower Solutrean or pré 
aoe 95 (Magdalenian), early 

0,000-5,000 5. C.), late 
хте Е RS EE c.) 1 


&ge [3,000-1,250 IL C.), begin al 
iron agre (1,459,050 в. c) "ч of 
lsraclitic kingdom ( c), 
led ef iae nie ca of the: Mac- 
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Braithwaite (E. E. 


Brown (]. E.) 
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calc (600 8. €. to Christian era), The 


characteristics of each age are briefly 


The Semitic Mu- 
scum. of Harvard University. (Rec. of 
Past, 1905, 1V, 243-351, 6 fgx.) — Brief 
account of museum contents (lib: 


Assyrian room, oldest material, Biblical 
mnleríal, RM Palestinian 
roam), — '& mngnihicent collection. af 
Semitic material so finely housed und 5o 
idly arrangn 

e Great Wall of China. 
Proc. Delaware Co. Inst Scd., Medin, 
,1905, 1, 2-7. ) General Mese n" 
Author visited it pear Shan Hui Quan 


on the Pechelee , 27 yrará 

Cotdel (//r) Ueber die Alia, der 
Susi. (E See eee 
Sammlung. > Ethn,, Berlin, 1 


XXXVII, iT Brief notes on the 
collection of Prof Griinwedel and Dr 
Huth from Turfan, — reprinted from the 


Fossische Zritnur of Feli, 21, 1605, 
T NI 905 


(Die)  Grabangen in. Babylon 
und Assur, (Globus, Brnschwg., Hos. 
LXXXVIII, 124-126,) Réxumés Andrae 
report on his excavationsin Assur ( graves, 
butiding-technique and material neve 
ture, metallurgy, tiling, etc. ), published 
inthe Mifei/unjem der Deutiches Orient- 
Geullichar. 


discoveries ma 

to the Binet (Ree, of Past, 
Wash., 1905, | Iv, 394-241. ) Treats of 
identificati ex planatory 


Die Kellechin Stele und 
eti Keilinschriften. 

4 190$, LXXXVIII 
n Dr W. Balck 


dna (Уй. b HR 1). a aew 
| devoted бене к aN 
T ' їй 


о Crni arabi del M 
yrs bh m 


di Firenze. (А. р. 
l'Antrop., Firenze, 1904, xxxiv, 331- 
353. ! fg.) Describes, with measure- 
ments, 3 male and з essaie 
the Sinai collected 
Langier and presented fo the кое 
1894-96. Of these skulls 3 are brachy- 


санай 
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cepbals and 3 dolichocephals, indicating 
that the Araba. of this region ure not a 
Heute. 

Hawes mlerungen auf — Sachalin. 

(Globus, Ec aa LXXX v1, 

9-02 7 tgs.) the facts re- 

to ee in the German trans- 

tation IN Aurserifem Oen, Berlin, 

1905) of C. Н. Hawe's recent book of 
Huntington (E) Chamis aad history 

Climate and h of 

eastern Posi an) Stun, (Ree. of 

Pan, Wash, 1905, IV, 205-219, 4 fgs.) 
‘Treats of ancient climate, Alexander's 

desiccation of ancient ruins ( Neh, 

Ме, Balkuwi, Anau), cause of de 

lation of Iran, | » ete. Repri ad 

fro tl the author's Exploration: im Tur- 


E- AW E Eine (Globo E; Badenstalt in 
Iobus, Brnschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVIII, ms $. fg) Desribes à 
Chinese ba establishment lu Kian. 
whan, Author thinks Chinese less un- 
Cleanty than @ commonly believed, 
Laufer (B.) Chinesische Altertiimer in 
e 3 oat peor 
45749, 2 reals of seem. 
tice Chinese vases, etc, from finds of 
the Roman period in various p ol the 
country (four vessels | ы near 
the Porta in 1829; an ornamented vase 
found near Harzheim imn 1846, contaln- 
а — bronre figure of Hindu 
Y EL considers these to have 
reschod the Occident in мору оодо 
merce rather (mm to have come with 
some Asiatic legion, 
Lissauer ( A.) ie Gchidel nus Turfan. 
(E L Ethni., Berlin, 1905, XXXVI, 421 
432, 11 ire Describes, with mensure- 
چ‎ phic rer (kulle twa adult, one 
ehild ) from ык Н in Idikutsheri, 
Chinese ‘Turkestan, One of the skulle 
to the Epes e hen i all 
T potes ity m {и Тоир, 
— represents in И» 
itive home. The cephalic indices re 
ийа (И АЕ Аск 


17, Abe p ref secoon 
es hey а. кси 
of Yu Won exploits 
are said to I. Care e an 
в, с, “The monumien! is Wot genuine, 

back to tooo n, t. 









pus 
Müller (F. W. K.) Eine chinesische 
Welikarte. (Z. È Ethno., Berlin, 1905, 


XXXVII, 366.) Note on a Chinese map 
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of the world (now in the Berlio Museum 

fr Völkerkunde), dating fron 1674 A. 

D., found in 1900 in the Pekin Oberva- 

tory. 

Ueber die kultur- und sprach icht- 
liche Bedeutung eines Teile der Turfan 
Handschriften, (1il, 414-415,) Enum- 
à the chief | of Más. in the Grim- 

ede] — Huth collection from Turfan ; 1. 
Chines к Buddhist $utras from the 
ang penod 6—9 century Ww. C). 2 
The remarkable writing (beginning i of 
Lith century A. D.) of the БЕНИ ог 
Tangut 3, The rune-like writing ol 
the Ка. Гапар fragments. 4. Frag- 
ments in d ESAE rd ol 
Tibetan a e hip). 5. 
[owners in Giese ent ee Uy in mn 
ee 6. Ms. in Mongolián 
writing (derived from НИН 7.. Frag- 
the common Tibetan writing. 
8, 1 Fragments in Syrian-Nestorian writ- 
ing, proof of the existence of Christian 
colonies in Turkestan, 9. Fragments 
in a modification of the © Estran- 
ed writing in three different lan 
hievi, Sogdianian, and oll Turkish. 
Offord | e ud Recent. discoveries. in. west- 
Amer. Antig., Chicage, 1905, 
Xvi t-5.) Notes on investigations ard 

CU E of Toscanne | statues of 
a ossy ( Assyrian magical texts), 
King e j Tukulti Ninib), à 

$i Joa, Hip Sa, sn Elumite stat- 
ues), Johna, Hilprecht Clay ( Assy- 
rian deeds, business d Is, ete. |. 

Tbe omen and nt tablets of the 

 Assyrians and Babylonians, ( Ibid., 69- 

72.) Résumés dota on animal omens 

(forecasts), auguries from fire, dreums, 

|, colors af water, etc, ín A. Bos- 

Mera recent Chekr de (exter relatif à 

{а d'izinafion A rryra-babyloniennr, 


Oppert (G.) Die Gottheiten der Indier. 
(Z. f. Exihn., Berlin, 1905, XXXVI, 296- 
353 First part of anz aborate and de- 

dies: and discucion of the 
ned of the Hindus and their chief 
characteristic. — After an introductory 
Mr mE peoples of India, Dr O. 
ta t ic theogony af the Aryans 
in India, езе deity bn] tbe 
more of ,hy mme and title. 
m carly prehistorie times nw- Aryan 
ileti seem to Se ONT 

of the Hindus, — the effect, e. ¢ 
im the figare of the goddess Adil’ 

Proctor (H.) Elohim: The object of 
primeval worship, (Amer.  Antiq., 
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Chicago, 1905,  XXVIL, 33-34) Р. 
argues that the term Eitim expresses a 
u compound unity '" of the Godhead, not 
an absolute unity, — ‘the Christian ides 
of the Godbead 15 far nearer to that taught 
Mose, und in the whole Hebrew 
| anach, than the Jewish conceplion of 
the present day." 
The Hebrew alphabet, | (Ihid., 97—- 
98.) 


Argues that the Hebrew sacred 
square characters did not descend from 
the Phenician alphabet, but were tdi- 
rectly derived from hierog oglyphie « objects, 
the names of which they sti 

Schmidt (H.) Eine kleine silberne 


Schale. (Z. [ Ethn, Berlin, 1905, 
ET dns | Describes a aed p 





Seed Wand trenton 
с vessel must hove. rea 


Asia fram the Occident about n | 


Turnnian | | 

eee logs lle аа 

af the Turanisn classificatory form, al- 
ugh it uw met its most strik- 

ЫЕ en live features, the eighth and 


Stinner (fr) Ueber die kulur- und 








the اس‎ of an “Old Turkish 


language, The block-prints are likewise 
вле мнр ge 


Thompson (R. C. note on Sinaitic 
antic ж Hs e т, 
the temple to i Hate the 

the Egyptian » near 
н" mined at Saribit el-Khadm, 


colored by the 
explored to eariy sy ilag у йе Гари 
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stele: is large, — some still stand in their 
original positions, — T. disputes. Petric's 

view that the temple was Semitic, An 
instance of modern Arabic *“fire-jump- 
ing'" ia noted, The *'heart. plant 
of Assyrian incantations, the Hysicyoms 
mutiri, still grows inthe northern part of 
the insula. 

Von М nach Longtscheu. (Globus, 
Hrmschwg., 1go$, LXXXVIII, 120-124, 5 
(gs) Résumés account by Henri Turot 
of A journey from Hanoi to : 

lished in the Tuwr du Aonde. Conc 
tains some notes on the Мост, ete. 

W. (R.) Zor An logie der Mon- 
golen. (Ibid, 49.) tésumés Birkner's 
paper with this title noticed in the 
American AntArepolagist, 1903, N. 8, 
ҮП. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Balfour (H.] Bird &nd human designs 
from the Solomon islands, illustrating 
the influence of pes Seige ores е 
Мап, Lom, 1905, Y, 51-53, T 
Т evidence to | show ihat “the 





нова of individual in 
rather than Sram characters them- 
selves, E up "W.) + Die Hart 


r pre- people the 
essary tin oth ada par icing ar ** skull 
cuves'! are cited), now a mixed race 


720 


called Chamorros (Spanish Chamorro 
Kanaka- Tugal- Chinese. Ja -Ger- 
шап, etc.) — there are besides 10 pare 
blood ds 100 Germans, 200 
Americans ; langu 


j teligion ; Mün- 
fers and custom of Amer 





ms [effec mericanira- 
woe etc.) ; hómse-building ; agriculture 
sod priala. imp lements chithing ; 
festiva aiid (ve Caro limans are 
more socialistic than the Chemorros 
trade and commerce; future of | 
islunds (2 new т 


ше iş meded}, M 





pig: ll clut аги a dh Il 

Ene np ig Helidon уйе, 

Such objects are made by natives * for 
Gannett (11) т The les of the Pili 
pm e Eie Tor e l'hilip- 

"ET 11-975, map. ) 

De D. P. 2975, шшр.) 


стеб генін 





арс 
among | v: or wil е," 
The numerous people are E Vin. 

Negritos count 23,000, the 





schichten in Ozennien. — (Z. f, Ethnol, 
d 1905) 2 ААЛА, 28-51, 6 am. 
maps. distinguishes five cal- 
ture areas and strata; 1. Nigritian ( Aus- 
walla and part of Melanesia, ) 2. West 
Duns Papuan. Melan- 

а The chief char. 
sii of ech ae The old- 





1 
EI EE Lun 
aria | in a way, - 
nesian culture, tient = d 
appears a proncunced, unitary coltore 
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200,000, | 
(FE) Koltorkreise ond Kultur- 


[N..5., 7, 1905 


with a Monk developed political ele- 
ment. lynesians came P 
from Asin; the Melanesians fi 
nearest analogues in the culture of ie 
of the natives of the Phili "is 
haps alao the eastern Hime nd i 
the Nigritic and Exst Paves m 
relatión with Afric& — In southern . sia 
" lies the key for ethnic connections be- 
tween and Africa," The char- 
acteristics of the various culture-areas, 
etc., A dicated. 

Grosvenor (G. Н.) A revelation of the 
Filipinos. (Nat. Geogr. Mug., vee 
1905, XVI, 39-695, oe fer. 
marires lU. S. censu ge March, 


3. f lation is venas 7.635, 26, 
of. sch 5,987 yd penas 7 635.420 354 
erable de к P ин, aye rē- 


mainder, 647,740, being ‘wild people." 
the Negritos all the natives are 
Malay. 


_ The amount of literacy H ** sur- 

There are £3,400 derriás or 

Villages averaging $00 people each, The 
Tlocans are most migratory. 

Haddon (E. H.) Mole on the people of 
Borneo, (Man, Lond., 1905, v, 22-15.) 
Compares Dr A. E, Haddon's studies al 
the natives of Sarawak" with the Kohl- 
brügge-Niewenhuis data from Dutch 
Borneo. The ethnographic conditions 
are simpler in the latter region 

— Studies in Bornean decorotive ort: 

Беле Patterns derived from the roots of the 

tree, (Ibid, 67-69, 4 fg) De- 
scribes patteris on bamboo thrend-holiler 
арте (у the roots of the parasitic 
tree ( Crestyyma which seem to 
have appealed much dr ow native mind, 

Dr H. notes that “the men usually affect 

patterns derived from plants, whereas 


the designs emp by the women to 
decorate their cloths are mainly animal 
derivatives, *' Moreover, “pot only are 


the majority of the motives ployed 
ete Pa entirely different ea 
in favor with the other, but the treatment 
of the motives is also quite different.” 
—  Tatuing at Hula, British New 
Guinea, 





are painted on the 
- . ln the Rigo dis- 
e utin RA vulva 
wifehood, 


ls necio 
o Ti "nhe iion 

war Iure ti the 

ol Kayans ami Ses Dyaks of Borneo s 


CHAMBERLAIN | 


(J. Amer. Orient. Soc, N. Y,, 10904, 
XXV, 231-247.) The conflict in religion 
of the tutelary spirit» of war and of 
занд representa a confici in cco 

nomic pursuits. The author illustrates 
from the religion of these two alive 
tribes how war and rice-culture, as 
means o[ livelibood, ne y “re: 
quire different manner of life, different 
laws ond costoms, different organization 
of society, and different | l quali- 
fialiom.”* In both tribes both activities 
are well develo Hen 





portance: th leads to 
the бабника. of the M Ten. 
mpriculture favors the women who do 
most of the farm work, In Sea Dyak 
dar feminine ideals are far more 
; with ће Kayans the legen- 
| heroes and are charucteristic- 
ally virile. Wit ‘the former the part 
taken by women in ritual i& alào much 
greater, With ihe Kayaus conquest 
E ler i the Sea Dwyaks, 
turists, were sen 

seafarers anıl 


E dm to be also 

St. Matthias und die 

| iod Tench. (Globus, 

Birch Es 1905, LXXXVIII, 72.) 

Notes of & visit in April, 1908 (P. мая was 
the first white man 1o reach 

Tench). Clothing, weapons, Pedum 


icronesian sdrnizture than is the case 
in the мейде О.) Fine Remerkunge 


sal ( Kanas) а der pans von 


und dem Bismarck Archipel (Int. A. f. 


E y, Leiden, 1 xvrn 176-179, | 
` peas e ea ofthe 





— pie 


Кеги), like the | 
pine of St Matthis. show more signs 
of 








Schultz: | Pr) Eine 
Samoa (Globus, 
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( Ibid., 150 193-) Additional data (and 
correction) to those in Adriani and. K ruijt 
article on the same mbjeci in vol. XIV. 
Comparative notes on the ethnology of 
beaten bark clothing. See American 
ei S gt ы, 1902, N, &, IV, 175. 
кийнине und der 5S8dküste von 
Niederlündisch Nen Guines. — (Ibid, 
194-242, 6 pl, 3 gx. ) Altera historical 
озна Dr S, treats of he Tugeri 
und Toro, ele (position of woman — 
slaves, clothing and ornament, dwellings 
and furniture, food, weap traffic, 
canocs, disease, music, dance, etc.). 
Pages 211-223 are occupied by a descrip- 
of the collections (foods and nar- 
ties, and objects med in connection 
therewith; clothing and ornament jthouse- 
Ornament and furniture ; objects con. 
cerned in eee weapons ard 
tokens af p their ornamentation ; 
music ) H. Ww. Bauer amd E. F, T. 
Bik ; A 226-241, by a Dutch-German- 
S. O, New Guinea and S. О. New 
Guines-Dutch:German 
brief Dutch-German- "Tugeri 
la also given, and on 241 3 brief 
tive word-list Ex H. Ray in 
Aga 


vocabulary, A 


Earache, 


noun (gramatical gender, r^ ) adjec- 
tive, numerals, verb, S. cs that the 
t- 

sins of the interior есен рын, 
New Pomerania is of Papuan 

of di 5 d n very interesting n 
minutives and and augmentatives in 

Its formations are rich and 


plicated. 
(O.) Tasmanische Steinin- 
(Z. f. Кале Berlin, 1905, 
ж “362-365, 6 б fes.) Describes 
x stone ft Preemlon of Prot О. 


МОО possession of Prof С, 
Ferg kB, Le manuífsc- 
The “Tasmanian 


Ш еа had по ышы, амі З. thinks 


пгеаг o permit the technical and 
moler Sa 


722 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [M &,.7, 1905 
LXXXVIII, 17.) Note, with specimens, AMERICA 
on x secret | called. na 2 | 
йм |** turned speech") iin ie | Ámateca (The) tribe in Mexico 
ch the saci OF Sami (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XxVil, 

Seidel { 1L) Ueber Religion und Sprache 30.) Notes on the legends concern. 
der Tobiinsulaner, — (Ibid, 14-16. ) the Amatecas, whose descendants 
Discussion of data concerning *' temple,' still Live m Amailan de los Reyes in the 


chiefly on Kubary's Erkuograpáischr 


Жейтйге i easel балш 
Ате Leiden, 1 5) 3 compa 
af twenty words is 

The che dei a£ Tob à Var 
oí Ameriun-Hawaian influences are 





КАСЫ амана, ( 
notes xs den 
а е, 
ho condition), th progres of 

== note on е 
Cook- Daniels expedition E New Guines. 
rw he Troki ia Notes that ibe natives 
s and their "outliers" 





1330 and 13401 iš ‘entirely untenable." 
dri is зона ‘(whether Palame is a 





bell-bird, or the bell-bird a 

decayed Among the Ur 
banm the W 1 Ceremony commero- 
rales the мог aval cl 
єкїнїї | over thet 

Wotherspoon (A. 5.) 


siTieTig his his servant, 
turea who live im the Toots of the big 
open 





| (re) Traditional ballads in New 
Eland L. (]. ES OR) Gies m 
ton iin 123-1 ves 
psp (text and music) from New 
England of: The golden vanity, Lord 
I RE А; ты NE 


od Isabel and Elf-knight, 
: Aloe and Ас» Swee аке, шм 
in, the mermaid. Captain Ward 


and the Rainbow. Of the cas col- 
lected by B., “the best of them, those 
whose Rape uir is most clearly attested, 
come fram Vermont ; the greater number 
are from Massachusetts. '' In two years 
2 of the ballade reprae ШАЙ ТЕ Тор 
14 ol the Er 
sor Child's volames. = 
Bierbower (Afr S.) Among the cl 
and S ر‎ ol New Mexica. 
(Ree, of Past, Wash., 1905, IV, 227- 
233, 6 fe.) Extracts from » June 
16-29, 1900, af n general character, re- 
lating to Santa Crus, Santa Clara, and 
Pulradera cañon. 
Prehistoric ruins 
[жез Antiq., CH 
ef ac- 


on the western bank of the 
Piedra хечи fiver in Chihoohua, vis- 
ted by artlett in 1554. Pottery, me- 
tates, etc, besides many skeletons have 
been found, These ruins are attributed 
to the Azteca. 
le (D.) Canadian Indians in 1004 
(Man, Lond., 1905, V, 5 -58.) Gives 
statistics from Report of nt of 
Indian Affairs for е =a 1903 ae 
diana numbered 108,231, in 1904, 107,- 
975, and the Sup Trien Aflata calls 
ee tbe belief that they are "a 
dying race" B. thinks that, while 
they may be holding their own, **misce- 
en as well as dhenmse is slowly 
ей рки.) In Ontario, Quebec, 
ova Scotia a slight Increase in pop 
ulation is noted ; the highest death-rate 
is in British Columbia. The farming of 
the Six Nutionsand Mississauga, in some 
cases, thows reyults as good as those of 
e whites. ‘The Indian still prefer lir- 
ing in communities of their own. 
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— Noles on some specimens, (Апп. 
Arch. Rep. 1904, Tore, 1905, 13-39, 





его yare stone * file *t from Went- 
worth oo., bear and beaver-toolh tools 
from Balsam Jake, stone axes from Arl- 


or club spikes, Atone gouges f | rariou 
al n stone and LE ADS pipes 


рать 

among then "i | 

use e most аа effigy foie 
E EE. RT ERR S; 


ener the of 
Tiny), bone Бопе + ill y holders'" 
nadt t T whistles ""), 


— Notes, etc. rein i 
26-59, 101- 

stone hd nadas d NUN shell 
bird: al ‘al wack ice eas sur- 
face Anis èt mined ا‎ the plongh, іа 


Ontario), copper 
алдан pros Sr orar 





n), porcu 
Sia Nativa reser- 


«E 
i 
E 
SERM 


PE 
E 
iri 
E 
ү 
F- 
i 


of е Оаа (gives tradition ol 
‘a Mohawk contact Lake St 
ge (brief account of investigation 


ABL, ANTH. A, pl 


de B25 





Dieseldor® (sir) 
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of embankment on thi lakelet, marth 
near Lake Courhiching, — no opinion 
arrived at as to nature amd origin); Cabo- 
kis mound (notes of recent visit); u 
IRA! TA 
аһпе Partial excavation of 


Bushn ДЕ; 
the N. McEvers moand. [| Kec. of 


Past, Wash., 1905, 1V, 202-205, 2 fgs.) 

excavation in May, 1905. 
After depth of 26 feet a barial crib or 
cut of war was me! and in the enclosure 
were à skeleton, some skulls and other 
human remains, two fine bone awli, a 


m number of pearl sud shell bends, 
1,195 noveculite blades 


Chamberlain (A. E.) Mythology of 


Indian stocks morth of alte 1). 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1905, ХҮП, 
111-122.) Enumerntes, with brief notes, 
the chief mythal and folklore 
literature of. the Kulanapan, Mariy 

Moquelamnan, Paluilmihan, 1 an, 
Quoratean, Shahaption, Uchean, Weit- 


NN Wisheskan, Wakonan, Yanan, 
Caddoan, Chinookan, Copehan, 
prada beat т Kolusch- 
uaminn, l'ujunan tingetan 
Nh Tsimshian | ( Chimmes ап), 
akashan (Kwakiotl-Nootka) stoc 

Ueber Jadrit — und 
anderen Schmuck der MayavSlker. (2. 
E Eiba, Berlin, 1005, AXA, gok 
411, 12 e Describes briedly j ite 
te and objects from Chama, Ipank, 
and Arenal in Alta Vera Paz and 


D’Olier (J. с.) Indian eter di Moa- 


roc Co., New York. (Aun. Arch. K 
1904, Toronto, 1905, e Notes 
on s» number of pest 

of Totiacton, 25 miles pir d or ihe 


older village) on creek, opened 
VE Ih 
ars’ teeth, | ш à 
ett.—lIhe man in iy had 
died from en over-dose of this fruit). 
Falsche Vorstellungen (0 . 


1905, LXXXVIH, 111-112.) Rès 
Henshaw's article in American Anthro. 
playin, 1905, M. 3,, VII, 104-113. 


E 


7 


Fürstemann (E.) Die Millionenzahlen 
im Dresdensia. [Ibid., 026-128.) (ль. 
Eco tee three groups of numerals for 
Codez Dresdensis. ‘The first group 
covers & number o[ 77,220 dàys, the 
second бао, the third, 58,334. All 
пет» of the second group lie 





rri 
ig with Fic ench Canada, travels, ete. 


ls continues Dr G."s valuable sino 
ated bibliography for the decade 1ig0- 


Gilbert (J. Ыз ee the Fox Is- 
at, Geogr, Mag,, Wash., 
TIREN Author says pop- 


єк very 





юше] Н.) | н.) The Oma of Les 
Tormi 1905 ry eer 

t oranto, 2 

Hor Toreon ke noc: The 


‘Ojibwas “at present own and th 
e Ene eet ie: of Rams, con 


al 1,600 
hrs An ИСЕ Lake Simo aed the amet 
islandi fa Lake Couchi eee 


with the Christian lslands ín t 
Bay." Their chief bane is the wh 











SES 
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supplied by the whites. Few, apparently, 
are of pure blood, They are all keen 
— wears sg es their 
own wor | or on the portage, 
they easily ontdo the most handy white." 


— Cahingue. AUR, 1879.) Angues 
of the H 


that the site 
Cabiúpue was at Mt t Slaven near the 
town of Orillia, and not, as Mr Hunter 
IL малат. Ernie 
munication, ty supply, 
permanent water supply, sheltered and 
easily defended positinn, euse of escupe 
land and water, etc., favor the Mt 
ven aite. 


village of 


— North and South Orillia. (Ibid, 


77 8 f Brief notes om sites of 
Le ma їп villages ¿cd о 
final raid of Ioguoie in d 

new sites in South and 5 in oca 
аге indicated. Certain articles attributed 
іп а former Report to Chief's Island in 
like Simcoe, are really from Horse 
sli former being “sacred 


ground "to the Indians, 


ees E.) and Broomall ¡H. a 
NE phs A some of the [Spanish 


inscriptions on El Moro, New Mexico, 
with translations and notes ( Proc, Dela- 
ware Co. InsL. Sci, Medis, Pa,, 1905, 
l, 13-24, 10 pL) Reproduces photo- 
gra ken їп August, 1904.  Adds 
much to the transliterations m transla- 
tions of previous investigators and writers 
[open in 1849, Drm Bandeber, 


Hurtado (1736). TEL : h 
Gor, de Silva E Gov. Sar. 
tinez (1716), the Bishop of Durango 
(1737). 

Abschluss meiner 
des Kio 
Negro und Yapurà. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1905, LXXXVIIT, 1, 7 fia) Com 
tains notes on the Tò Palánoa, 
Makuna, Yahuna, Yabolhána, Bubágana, 
Imihita. Uitote, Yuri, and other Indian 
tribes and les, The communal 
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топ ald (G, e indiantichen about Bella-bella, with whom at present 
Musct -in Sí len (Ih, *! the dead are rolled i in Levan cover: 


1905, LXXXVII, 341-347. d fg.) De 


scribes location, nature, contents, ete, 
of the iron A a 0н nh 


Map of ths ое Вие сина аге RE ! sly 
temel. ‘The Jesuits in the 16th, 17th 
and part of the 15th centuries 
cromo aio 

t nnt on ë 
о сов. кои ا‎ in the highland towns 

adas are very high 
Кн, zo m.), others of colossal ex- 
tent (e. gr. Villa Nova on 


3 Jn мајора at 


Е 
Y 


afier the 


mon, apider, otter, . mole, 00 
ote, dog, blue- ay, ка grizzly bear, 
x b po E, raren, риш, 

unk, elk). The T the 
ee oo eee arene on 
mythologies of | af 
onc a considerable та 
Erre ute apor is eji 





LEXXVIL 4 410-413, 3 бэ.) 


| 


fin" ا‎ are put ш grave 
houses, which are *: manip buildings 
containing besides ihe remains of the vari- 
ous кее ol the family, Ihe children's 


b tod dishes, c lamps, 

of furniture, and other belongs of the 
departed," — Burnings o 

erty take place at stated e MT near thi e 

grave-houses, Some of the dried еа 

are utilized im ihe + man-eating dance. ** 


Lehmann (W.) Ueber Tarnskische Bil- 


derschriften, (Globus, viser ru 1905, 
Enumrratez 
5 13 containing 
cria of the Tarascas Indians 
of Mexico, an ancient people of somewhat 
advanced culture. | these are the 
ентп de Michoacan, the chronicle of 
Father Heaumont, several genealogie 
the | de Cucutiicato and severa 
other кай documenta — Others may be 





не (R.j Die dunkeln Ge- 


in Argentinien und Brasilien, 

se ., 1905, LXXXVII, 112.) Addi- 
data bo those previously recorded 

(see deur, Authros,, 1904, N. $., Yt, 739) 
conceming the occurrence of '* Mongo- 
lian $pota'' in Brazil {very собот, 
especially in Rio Grande do Sul) and the 
Argentine | Province of Santiago del Es- 
trro,— a curious folk-custom exists of 
cutting out on the bark of a tree the foot. 


way a 


= Necktie d Er 


der Hreg- 
manarben an alten recul rr Bee 
e (= f. Etha., e 


thom of the skull with i tor medion 
a 


Lewis iJ. H.) ‘The effects of 
Ar ) tropical 


DEN. Dd. We. on 





(+ Aboreek sun] i оросын 


Large (К. М Mortuary customs in 

ab Columbia. (Ann. Arch, Rep. | — pines, etc. 
1004, ине 1903, 100-101,) Notes 
on the burial customs of the Indiana | 


j years ago. (Ann. Arch. Жер, 


104-113.) Text 
ts, a e 
and 


= 


їз элд vong бо 

D з 
"in open market at regular 

A) пят те Wis- 
50.) Ori generat 


3 1 Dea а ciay flute 

ыо: рз vessel (with a 

: a A ist toe vn on ¿Ae 

Lo È Trom the Calle de 
es fet) ebay ан t of copper 


from Tangancicuaro in the; 
DE Michoncun: 
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—The Corn 





von den Steinen Ta Ein 
| éweigorakel, 








cattle, lamb, fox, horse, rams, etc. | 
es E.) Drei s tAnde aus Mexiko. 


nrc | 





[M Sa 1905 


buc uU) Anthropology at the 5t. Louis 
Amer. Бай. Chicago, 
Ё XXVII, nel pote on 
s ад, ад 
р hibits, 
planter. medal — (Ibid., 
42-43.) Describes medal for A 
, "founded from sales 
series of xinc-ebched а of 
-ink drawings by a Seneca Indian 
te ы named Jesse Cornplanter, The 
first award. (June 5, ا‎ i was to Geo. 
]. 5, Clark of Auburn, 
рейды 
Ё Еи, геа 
1905, ХХХҮП, 439—440, 1 ig.) 
RS knotted twig: oracle | from the 
Euphorbia) found near Heariamasga, 
in the Pocchs valley, province of Huari. 
The Indians are said cat tae virtue of 
their wives, when on 
the way in which the excede de y 
ble twigs of the тарка иу 
Stewart [J.] R "s Lani Indiim in 
the olden time. (Ann. Arch. Rep. 
iso I !905, $g-100.) De- 
gion, superstitions, ard social 
ahi. ol 4 vilized . ** Hangays '' 
Mem bid around the north shores 
of Lake nae tae ns they Eepinen 
о усаа t mas en 
sinis 20-30 SN qe ago, te author haymg 
been in n aer кей о the Hudson's 
Bay Co.). Geeche and Matche Mani 
zh Wesse-ke-juck (at some length, 
with the legends of the release of ihe 


lot 1 life” {ia which the rattle: 

ks figures prominently) are con- 
sidered. “The origin | of the last 
ven and the ceremonies indicated 
eiit. per is an in- 


Swanton (J. К.) Explanation of the 

Dort tolem pale. (1. Amer, Folk- 
‚ ХҮШ, 108-110, 2 
г George Hunt and 


and is now set ap in the main 
insidiae die Wash. son Pm 
made with à briefer explanation by Mr 
Kininnook, a Tlingit Indian. 
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Swindlehurst 
Indians (Ibid, 139-143.) Give- Enp- 
lish texts of 7 brief lepends (creation, 
birth of Lake Mistassini, the painted 
canoe, a big perch, the story of Katona, 
ihe fisherman, Whe biter bi bit) тюш the 
Crees ol the James Bay-Mistassimi region. 
er tell bales during winler or summer is 
Etre iim m the fal) (the 


good fortune. The 
Lcid Auer air mole etm le r 
up by oniy a kw the older men, 
I lina aat i the trouble to 


mi them, The author ns hax] 5* seven 
m D association with Cree 


ера 


хер d Brief í account of recent 
là the ruina kucwn as Mis arr 
House," “Balcony Houwe, fr 
Palace." No pew data. 





Wake (C. 5. а аг аа 
Indians. { ue Discasses ''ani- 
misn'",— à 
rather on anio ч Кейн аы. 
E ppl el Ms] 

| has an innate tendency to 
e nature), aythology in а 
tioni offen, nol true e $ 


agina | 
subjective, not ohjective. "Though most 


F.) Folklore ol the Cres | 


— Are the 
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of the stories are native, some of them are 
certainly quite modern, amd others are 


— Mythology of the Plains Indians... 1, 


маш дан en 3-80. ) Treat 

of the Caddo Nesaru, Сыймык 

Wichita Kinnecssus, the star. DEC gus, etc. 

din kil tribes the ида stock 
ows "the nearest approach to a opreme 

creative deity.”’ The star-pods are very 

a cde Lore of ihe mmber, gis also 


Wintemberg ME Relics of the a 
wandarons. of Раш, 


1905, Iv Sek Gy 9 Desi 
briefly. fragments x d ery, baro. 
stone}, some. 


P, [ mostly 2 e 
dus incised, bone als, «tone axes, 
chisel, ctc., gorgets, copper articles 
рне beads, ornaments anil shells 

village-sites of the Attiwandarons 
or Neutrals ( Iroquoian stock ), the earliest 
historical inhabitants of western Qatarla; 
ted bone needles y 
historic? (A on. Arch. Rep., 1904, To- 
ronlo, 1905, 3942, 2 figs.) Author 
doubts whether the eyed e needles 
cera E E New York state 


Poe. (od roquolan) invention. 
a pro es Boyle sees no reason 
lor attribiiting a Es n to these 


implements, whatever their use may hare 
been. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


American Anthropological Association. — The annual meeting of 
the American Anthropological Association will be held at Ithaca, N. Y., 
December 26-29, 1905. (The Archeological Institute of America, the 
American Folk-Lore Society, and the American Philological Association 
will meet at the same time and place. ) 

Reduced rates of a fare and one third, on the certificate plan, have 
been secured from the Trunk Line Association, the New England Pas- 
senger Association, the Central Passenger Association, and the Eastern 
Canadian Passenger Association. In applying for certificates from ticket 
agents, mention the Archeological Institute of America instead of the 
American Anthropological Association. 

In consulting time tables, it should be remembered that East Ithaca 
is the Ithaca station of the Elmira and Cortland branch of the Lehigh 
Valiey Railroad. Cars meet all trains at this station and all cars pass the 
hotels. 

The University authorities invite all members of the Association to 
luncheon in Sage College, as their guests, at one o'clock on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 38, and 29. In view of this ar- 
rangement, the Ithaca Hotel has reduced its rates to $1.50, $2.00, and 
$3.50 per day; the Clinton House to $1.50 and $2.00 per day. These 
are the best hotels and are both conducted on the American plan, 

The various sessions of the Association will be held in Stimson Hall, 
which may be reached by all cars passing the hotels mentioned as well as 
by the Eddy street line, a somewhat shorter route. 

All members and prospective members are cordially invited to present 
papers. Those intending to do so are requested to send titles of com- 
munications to Dr George Grant MacCurdy, 237 Church Street, New 
Haven, Conn., at an early date. 

In addition to the list of papers to be announced later, the program 
will include : 

r. Meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Tuesday evening at the Ithaca Hotel, and Wednesday, 9.30 A. M, 
in Stimson. Hall. 

2. Address of welcome by President Schurman at 8 r. m., Wednes- 
day, the 27th, followed by a reception at his residence on the campus. 
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3- Joint meeting of the three societies at 3 P. M., Thursday, with 
addresses hy Hon. Andrew D. White, first president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and by two members from each society. 

4. Meeting of the Committee on the Preservation of the Ruins of 
American Antiquity, Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, Chairman, at ё р. м. 
on Thursday. 

The Town and Gown Club of Ithaca have very kindly offered the 
freedom of their Club House (564 Stewart Avenue), to all visiting mem- 
bers during the three days, December 27, 28, and 29, with a special invi- 
tation to a smoker on Thursday evening. 

For further information relative to local arrangements, address Prof. 
H. C. Elmer, Chairman of the Local Committee, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. For information regarding the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association, communicate with Dr George Grant MacCurdy at the 
address above given. 


International Congress of Americanists. — As previously announced 
in these pages the Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists will 
meet at Quebec, September 10-16, rgo6. The Committee on Program 
consists of Prof. Franz Boas of the American Museum of Natural History 
and Columbia University, New York, and Dr David Boyle of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Toronto. President Putnam of the American 
Anthropological Association has appointed a committee to coóperate 
with the committee of the Congress. This subcommittee is composed of 
the following members of the Association: Dr George Grant MacCurdy, 
chairman, Yale University; Dr Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University ; 
Dr George A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum; Dr George Byron 
Gordon, University of Pennsylvania; Mr F. W. Hodge, Bureau of 
American Ethnology; Dr A. L. Kroeber, University of California; Dr 
W J McGee, St Louis Public Museum; Prof. Marshall H. Saville, 
American Museum of Natural History and Columbia University. 

Members and prospective members of the Association who intend to 
present papers at Quebec are invited to send titles of their communica- 
tions to Dr MacCurdy, chairman of the subcommittee, 

Congrès International d? Anthropologie et d' Archéologie Préhisto- 
riques. — The formal announcement of the thirteenth session of the Con- 
grés International d' Anthropologie et d' Archéologie Préhistoriques has 
been made by the committee of organization, of which Dr E. T. Hamy, 
director of the Musée d' Ethnographie, is president. As previously an- 
nounced the next session of the Congrés will be held at Monaco, under 
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the patronage of Prince Albert I, from April 16 to 21 inclusive. Tk is 
expected that the meeting will be largely attended and will prove of un- 
usual interest. Special attention will be devoted to the archeology of the 
Monaco region and will include an excursion to the celebrated grottocs 
of Baoussé-Roussé. Among the fetes that have been planned are a recep. 
tion by Prince Albert to the members of the Congrés at the Palais de 
Monaco, a pyrotechnic display in the harbor, and an entertainment in 
the theater of the Casino de Monte Carlo. All American students of the 
prehistoric are invited to become members of the Congrés and to con- 
tribute papers, the titles of which should be sent at once in order that 
they may be included in the final program. Under the rules papers not 
thus listed cannot be read. The membership fee, which is 15 fr. ($3.00), 
should be sent to the treasurer, M. Henri Hubert, 74 rué Claude-Barnard, 
Paris. Communications respecting papers and requesting information 
should be addressed to the secretary, Dr К. Verneau, Laboratoire 
d' Anthropologie du Muséum, 61 rue de Buffon, Paris. 


Jay feathers in Cora Ceremony, — The Cora Indians of Mexico em- 
ploy for ceremonial purposes a small bunch of the fine long tail-feathers 
of the native jay. These plumes are attached to a short handle, and 
when not in ese are carefully kept in a tube, more than a yard in length, 
made from one of the smaller straight limbs of the pitaya tree and. pro- 
vided with a stopper at each end. In every Cora household at least one 
of these bunches of feathers, which are called má-re-e-/7, may be. seen. 
In ceremonies they are often stuck into the sides of a crown-like head- 
dress of reed worn by the participants. 

A. HRDLICKA. 


News of THE DEATH of Mr Stephen Salisbury, at Worcester, Mass., 
November 16th, has been received with deep regret. The public press 
announces that Mr Salisbury's large fortune has been bequeathed chiefly 
to educational institutions, the American Antiquarian Society, of which 
Mr Salisbury was president at the time of his death, being one of the bene- 


THE THIRD MEETING of the California Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, held at San Francisco, October 30, was devoted to topics 
connected with popular beliefs of the Japanese, and the meetings of No- 
vember 14 and December 5 were devoted respectively to Chinese and 
Hebrew folk-lore. Lectures and conferences on Polynesian, Japanese, 
and American Indian folk-lore are planned for subsequent meetings. 
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The pEaTH 0f Dr Ferdinand von Richthofen, on October 29, 1905, 
has been announced.. Dr Richthofen was a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, professor of geography and director of the Geographical Insti- 
tute in the University of Berlin, and president of the German Geological 
Society, 


THe Orrice of Indian Affairs at Washington has wisely seen the im- 
portance of making a study of Indian music and has appointed Mr 
Harold A. Loring to undertake that work. Mr Loring is now prose- 
cuting investigations among the Sioux. 

A new bimonthly magazine, with the title Revue Préhisterigue tilus- 
trie de FEN de fa France: Bourgogne, Champagne, Franche-Comté, 
Lorraine, made its appearance at Dijon in July-August. It isa well-illus- 
trated octavo of 32 pages. The subscription price is ro francs. 

Ir Has BEEN announced that the celebrated Hubert Howe Bancroft 
library, so rich in the history and ethnology of the Pacific states and 
Mexico, has been acquired by the University of California. 

Mr Wituam H, Hotes, chief of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, has been elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CALIFORNIA MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 2, 1905 


MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL, AUGUST 29-31 


Meetings of August a9 

A meeting of the Council was held in the Department of Anthrapology 
at the Affiliated Colleges of the University of California, San Francisco, 
Tuesday, August 29, at 9:30 a. m. President Putnam in the chair; 
other members present; Dr A. L. Kroeber and Dr К. B. Dixon, with 
Dr Charles Peabody, who was elected Secretary pro fempore in the 
place of Dr George Grant MacCurdy, absent. The minutes of the 
meeting of the Council held April T3, 1905, in. New York, were read 
and approved. 

The President stated to the Council that a vote had been taken hy a 
circular sent to all of its members, and by this it had been decided to 
substitute San Francisco for Portland, Oregon, as the place of meeting for 
the summer of t9os. 

New members were elected as follows - Mr S. A. Barrett, Mrs T. B. 
Bishop, Mr Herbert Brown, Mr D. I. Bushnell, Jr, Dr Mary G. Camp- 
bell, Dr A. C. Connor, Dr N. B. Emerson, Prof. J. Fryer, Mr H. H. 
Harrison, Mrs K. C. Harrison, Mrs R. F. Herrick, Mr E. W. Heusinger, 
Mr Charles Hill-Tout, Dr W. Hurst, Dr G. I. Knapp, Mrs M. L. 
LaMoreaux, Mr C. P. Mackie, Dr C. Hart Merriam, Rev. А. С. Marice, 
O.M.I., Mis E. D. Putnam, Miss H. Rucker, Mr C. E, Rumsey, Mr 
Н. N. Rust, Dr A. E. Taylor, Dr J. H. Woods, Prof. J. H, Wright. 
Twenty-six in all. 

Moved; That the amendments to the constitution a5 recommended 
by the Council at its last meetings in Philadelphia in December, 1904, 
and in New York in April, 1905, be presented at the meeting to come of 
the 1550 riz ti JO Carried, 

Moved: That the annual meeting be held at Ithaca, New York, in 
December, 1905. Carried. 

Adjourned. 

A meeting of the Council was called by the President at 3:30 P. M., 
Tuesday, August 29, 1905, at the Affiliated Colleges. 
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New members were elected as follows: Mrs H. H. Bancroft, Mrs J. 
Fessenden Clark, Mrs F. H. Green, Miss Catherine W. Hittell, Mrs E. 
S. Howard, Mr E. L. McLeod, Miss Elizabeth Mills. 

Adjourned, 

Meeting of August 30 

A meeting of the Council was called by the President at the Hotel 
St Francis, San Francisco, Wednesday, August 36, 1905, at 3 P. M. 

New members were elected as follows: Mrs J. H. Beatty, Mrs E. B. 
Power, Mrs H. L. Ryan, Mrs Dorcas L, Spencer, 

Adjourned. 

Meeting of August 3i 

A meeting of the Council was held at the University of California, 
Berkeley, on Thursday, August 31, 1905, at 4 F. M. 

New members were elected as follows: Miss Ada M. Field, Mr Fred- 
erick Monsen, Mrs James S. Peck. 

Adjourned. 


MINUTES OP THE MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AUGUST 29-31 


Sessions of August 29 

A session of the Association was held in the Department of Anthro- 
pology at the Affiliated Colleges of the University of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Tuesday, August 29, 1905, at 10:30 A. M. President Putnam in 
the chair. 

Dr Charles Peabody was elected Secretary pro fempore in the absence 
of Dr George Grant MacCurdy. 

The President gave an address of welcome, and explained the scope 
of anthropology in general and the work and needs of the science in par- 
ticular on the Pacific coast. The President said in part: 


Members of the American Anthropological Association, 

fadies and Gentlemen: ‘This is the first time the American Anthropo- 
logical Association has met on the Pacific coast, and in my official capacity in 
connection with the University of California I welcome you here most heartily. 
This Association is American in the broadest sense. We have members in 
South America, in Mexico, and in the Dominion of Canada, so that we cover 
the whole continent of America. We also have foreign members, At least 
two of our members from Canada are present at this meeting, but, unfortu- 
nately, our members in southern lands and in Europe are represented only by 
letters of regret. Next year there will be a large gathering of anthropologists 
from many parts of the world at the International Congress of Americanists to 
be held in Quebec, and that is the chief reason why many of our members are 
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The objects of our Association should be considered at each meeting, 
and in order to impress them upon you 1 will read the second article of our 
constitution, as follows; 

“The objects of the Association are to promote the science af. Anthro- 
pology ; to stimulate the efforts of American anthropologists: to cotrdinate 
Anthropology with other sciences ; to foster Jocal and other societies devoted 
to Anthropology ; to serve as a bond of union among American anthropolo- 
gista and American anthropological organizations present and prospective ; 
and to publish and encourage the publication of matters pertaining to 

As we all know, anthropology begins with the effort to ascertain when 
man first appeared upon the earth —the geological history of man, It. then con- 
siders the distribution of man over the earth : the thoughts of man as expressed 
through the medium of his hands ; the institutions which man has established, 
the social organizations, the various means by which man has gradually 
secured the best interests of the different peoples. Our science is the study 
of man, and all that man has done physically and mentally, It is thus a 
broad study, and it has its bearings upon many sciences, Geology, astronomy, 
zoülogy, and botany all come into play in nur researches, so that an anthro- 
pologist must have at least a general knowledge of these sciences or he can- 
nat be an all-round anthropologist. Linguistics is a special branch of our 
science which requires special training and special adaptability, but it also 
requires a general! knowledge of ethnology. A student of native languages 
must have some knowledge of the native peoples in order to get into close 
contact with them and thus obtain the most accurate results from his investi- 
gations, 

Our Association welcomes to its membership all who are interested in 
this great study, We wish to have every educated man and woman a mem- 
ber of the Association. They should be with us, They should be engaged 
in aiding this work, because the study of the beginning of things leads us to a 
better understanding of our present condition. Many a blunder would have 
been avoided if we had taken up primitive ideas and studied their develop- 
ment instead of beginning along other lines in our endeavor toward human 
advancement. There is where we have made a mistake. There is where 
governments are making many mistakes in dealing with primitive peoples, 
We tread upon aboriginal customs and we outrage their aboriginal beliefs and 
superstitions, and then we wonder why the people arise and refuse to accept 
the laws and the supposed humane treatment that is offered to them. Gov- 
ernments do not take the advice of those who could teach the proper methods 


of dealing with alien races. It is the trained anthropologist who should guide 








and direct such work, 

As one of the means to this end we must encourage the publication of 
the results of anthropological research. During the few years of its existence 
this A: lion has done much in that line, Our journal, the Americar 
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thropologist (New Series), is published quarterly, and is now in. its seventh 
volume, There are eleven volumes of the first series published by the An- 
thropological Society of Washington. Each member is entitled to the publi- 
cations of the Association, beginning with the year of membership. We 
hope many new members will be added to the Association and help it to carry 
on the good work. 

I should like to call your attention to what is being done in anthropology 
the world over, and particularly in the United States, where there are several 
centers of active research and great museums devoted entirely or in part to 
anthropology ; but as the time will not permit of such an extended review | 
can refer only to the important work that is being done at Washington, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cambridge, New Haven, Salem, 
Andover, and many other places. 

Here in California there have come into existence two centers of research 
—one in the south at Los Angeles, the other here in San Francisco and 
Berkeley. Here a Department of Anthropology has been created through the 
interest and generosity of one of the regents of the University, Mrs Phebe 
A. Hearst. The collections temporarily arranged in this building and in the 
building at Berkeley, together with the publications of the department, will 
give you same idea of whai already has been accomplished through ihe inter- 
ext of Mrs Hearst in the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
California, Lack of time forbids a detailed account of the origin and growth 
of the department ; 1 will simply call your attention to the pamphlet prepared 
especially for this meeting, copies of which await your acceptance. This gift 
from Mrs Hearst to the University can but be an incentive to others, patrons 
and students, to ald in making a great anthropological center here on the 
Pacific coast. 

1 now have the pleasure of inviting you all to remain, after the morning 
session, as the guests of Mrs Hearst, who will be pleased to meet you in the 
adjoining hall where luncheon will be served. After the luncheon we will 
make an examination of the collections in the several halls of this building. 
Then we will reassemble for the reading of papers. 





Dr A. L. Kroeber, Secretary of the Committee on Progr 
rangements, and President Putnam gave an outline of the events, scien- 
tific and social, proposed for the week. 

The list of new members elected by the Council was read ; there were 
twenty-six elections. 

The amendments to the constitution as recommended by the Council 
at its meetings in. Philadelphia, in December 1904, and in New York in 
April 1905, were read to the Association and adopted. 

The announcement of the meeting of the International Congress of 
Americanists at Quebec in September 1906 was made, 
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-Letters of regret from W. D. Alexander, Honolulu; Julius Gette, S. 
J., Nulato, Alaska; W. E. Roth, Brisbane, Queensland ; Charles F. Lum- 
mis, Los ..ngeles; 'T. M. Hocken, Mew Zealand ; George Grant Mac- 
Curdy, New Haven; Karl von den Steinen, Steglitz-Berlin; N. León, 
Mexico; L. Lejeal, and The Anthropological Society of Bombay were 
laid before the members, Letters of regret were also received from H. 
Brown, Yuma; David Boyle, Toronto: W. T. Brigham, Honolulu; F. 
V. Coville, Washington ; G. A. Dorsey, Chicago; N. B. Emerson, Hon- 
oliu; Miss Alice- C, Fletcher, Washington; J, Walter Fewkes, Wash- 
ington ; George Bird Grinnell, New York; J. W. Hastings, Cambridge ; 
F. W. Hodge, Washington; E. L. Hewett, Washington; A. Hrdlicka, 
Washington; H. W. Henshaw, Washington; B. Talbot B. Hyde, New 
York; J. W- Hudson, Chicago; Carl Purdy, Ukiah, California: A. B. 
Jones, Richmond; W, S. Kahnweiler, New York; James Mooney, 
Washington; G. H. Pepper, New York; L. van Panhuys, The Hague ; 
C. E. Rumsey, Riverside, California; P. S. Sparkman, Valley Center, 

alifornia; H, S. Symmes, Idyllwild, California ; Alvin Seale, Stanford 
University, California; C. Wissler, New York; H. I. Smith, New York : 
A. M. Torzer, Cambridge; A. C. Vroman, Pasadena; E. P. Vining, 
San Francisco; H. R. Voth, Newton, Kansss; Miss J. E. Wier, Reno, 
Nevada; W. H. Holmes, Washington; R. Etheridge, Sydney, N. S. W. 

The Association proceeded to the presentation and discussion of 

President Putnam, representing Mrs Hearst, extended an invitation 
to luncheon at the Affiliated Colleges following adjournment, 

Adjourned at 1:15 Р. м. 

A session was held at the Affiliated Colleges on Tuesday, August 
29, 31 3:40 F. M. President Putnam in the chair, 

The list of additional new members elected by the Council was read ; 
there were seven elections. 

The meeting proceeded to the presentation and discussion of papers, 

Adjourned 5:45 P. M. 

Sessions of August 30 

Sessions of the Association were held on Wednesday, August 30, 
1905, at the California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, at 10:1 5 
A. x. and 2:15 F. M. President Putnam in the chair. 

Opening the session of the morning, Mr Loomis, Director of the 
California Academy of Sciences, welcomed the Association to the hospi- 
tality of the Academy; later an invitation to luncheon at the Hotel 
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St Francis was extended by Mr Alpheus Bull, First Vice-President of the 
Academy. During the opening remarks of President Putnam reference 
was made to the final adjudication of the difficulties in the way of making 
peace between Japan and Russia. 

Papers were read and discussed at both sessions. 

On motion of Dr C. Peabody, seconded by Mr C. Hill-Tout, at the 
morning session, the Association voted that a committee be appointed by 
the President to report at the next regular meeting for the investigation 
of the question whether an improvement or a readjustment of the names 
used in American archeology be feasible. At the afternoon session the 
President announced the appointment of that committee, as follows: Dr 
C. Peabody, chairman; Prof. John H. Wright, Mr W. K. Moorehead, 
Mr F. W. Hodge, Mr J. D. McGuire. 

The names of fpur additional new members elected by the Council 
were read, 

Adjournment of the morning session was at 12 M. and of the after- 
noon session at 5:15 P. M. 


Sessions of August зт 

In conjunction with the California Branch of the American Folk- 
lore Society, sessions of the Association were held at the University of 
California, Berkeley, California, on Thursday morning at South Hall and 
in the afternoon at the building of the Department of Anthropology, 
August 31, 1905. 

Papers were read and discussed at both sessions, 

After an abstract of Dr Krocber's paper on “Systematic Nomen- 
clature in American Ethnology' had been presented, a recommen- 
dation of Mr F. W. Hodge, of Washington, was quoted favoring the 
appointment of a committee to consider the subject. Dr Dixon moved that 
a committee of seven or eight members be appointed by the President to 
report at the next regular meeting of the Association on the most desir- 
able nomenclature for Indian linguistic families north of Mexico. Sec 
onded by Dr Peabody, the motion was carried. 

Before adjournment of the morning session, President Putnam, rep- 
resenting Mrs Hearst, extended an invitation to the members to luncheon 
at the building of the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
California. 

At the afternoon -session the list of three additional new members 
elected by the Council was read. 

Resolutions as follows were unanimously passed by the Association : 
Resolutions expressing appreciation of the courtesy and hospitality of 
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Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst, of the Academy of Sciences and of Vice-President 
Bull and Director Loomis, of the University of California and President 
Wheeler, of Mr Luther Burbank, and of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University ; also expressing appreciation of the successful energy and 
direction of President Putnam, of the Association, and of Dr Kroeber, 
the Secretary of the Committee on Program and Arrangements; also by 
the visiting members expressing their appreciation of the hospitality of 
the resident members, Remarks were made by Mr Hill-Tout and Mr 

The President announced the Committee on Nomenclature of Indian 
Linguistic Families, as follows: F. W. Hodge, chairman ; Franz Boas, 
А. B. Dixon, G. A. Dorsey, W. H. Holmes, A. L. Kroeber; James 


At the end of the session papers by C. P. Mackie, George Grant 
MacCurdy, C. Hart Merriam, Albert Ernest Jenks, A. L. Kroeber, Miss 
Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, N. B. Emerson, Mrs Zelia Nuttall, Alvin Seale, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, James Mooney, J. R. Swanton; and W: H. 
Holmes, were read by title. 

President Putnam announced that the next meeting of the Association 
would be held in Ithaca, New York, in December 1905. 

Adjourned at 4:30 P. M. 

C. PEABODY, Secretary pro lempore. 


EXCURSIONS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

On Tuesday, August 29, luncheon was tendered the Association by 
Mrs Phebe A. Hearst in the Department of Anthropology at the Affili- 
ated Colleges of the University of California in San Francisco. In the 
afternoon an exhibition of the collections of the Department was held, 
the officers of the Department conducting the members of the Association 
through the building and explaining the collections. 

On Wednesday, August 30, a luncheon was tendered the Association 
by the California Academy of Sciences at the St Francis Hotel, Vice- 
President Alpheus Bull making an address of welcome. In the evening 
a dinner was given the visiting members of the Association by the resident 


members, at the St Francis Hotel. 
On Thursday, August 31, before the opening of the morning session, 


Prof. J. C. Merriam conducted a party to the Emeryville Shellmound, 
explaining the excavations made in the mound by himself and Dr Max 
Uhle. On the same day luncheon was tendered the Association by Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst in the building of the Department of Anthropology of 
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the University of California at Berkeley. After luncheon the collection 

of plaster casts illustrative of ancient art was exhibited as arranged in this 

building. 

On Friday, September 1, an excursion was made to Mr Luther Bur- 
bank's home in Santa Rosa. This excursion was arranged through the 
courtesy of Mr Burbank, the California Promotion Committee, and the 
California Northwestern Railway. Thirty-four members took. part. 

On Saturday, September 2, an excursion was made to Leland Stanford 
Junior University. The buildings and grounds were shown the party and 
luncheon was tendered by officers of the University, Twenty members 
took part in this excursion, 

PAPERS READ! 
Sessions of. August 29 

Dr Frederic Ward Putnam, Director of the Museum of Anthropology of 
the University of California, and Curator of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University: Exhibition ef Bones, Possibly Showing the Work 
of Man, from Quaternary Caves of California. Discussed by Mrs 
Herrick, Hill-Tout, J. C. Merriam. 

Mr Charles Hill-Tout, Ethnological Survey of Canada; Some Features 
ef the Language and Culture of the Salish.* Discussed by Dixon, 
Goddard, C. Hart Merriam, Kroeber, Barrett. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. : 
The Indian Population of California. * Discussed by Mrs Herrick, 
McLeod, Barrett. 

Dr R. B. Dixon, Harvard University: The Mythology of the Shasta- 
Achomani.* Discussed by Hill-Tout, C. H. Merriam, 

Miss Constance Goddard DuBois, Waterbury, Connecticut: Religious 
Ceremonies and Myths of the. Mission. Indians.* — (Illustrated with 
phonograph records.) Discussed by C. H. Merriam, Peabody. 


Sessions of August 30 

Mrs R. F. Herrick, Eureka, California: The Indians of Humboldt Bay. 
Discussed by Hill-Tout, Keeler, Rust. 

Dr J. C. Merriam, University of California: The Exploration of. Quater- 
mary Caver in California, Wustrated with lantern slides. Discussed 
by Peabody. 

Y The papers marked with an asterisk (*) are published in this number of the Amer- 
ion Anféropalogiit. 


AH: ANTH; Mi Da J0 
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Dr A. Hrdlička, Assistant Curator, Physical Anthropology, U. S. 
National Museum: Æ Contrihutton to the Physical Anthropology of 
California." 

Mr S. A. Barrett, University of California: Presentation ef a Map Show- 
ing the Territory, Division, Villages, ana Camp-Sites of the Pomo 
Indians ef California.’ Discussed by C. H. Merriam, Dixon. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Washington, D, C.; Zhe Chievor of the Tvngva, 
@ Mortuary Ceremony. Discussed by Miss DuBois, Dixon, Hill-Tout. 

Mr P, S. Sparkman, Valley-Center, California: The Grammar of the 
Lutseño Language of Southern California.* Discussed by Hill- 
Tout. 

Dr Philip Mills Jones, Secretary and Editor of the Medical Society of the 
State of California: 4 New Method of Preserving Specimens of Shell 
and other Perishable Materials. Discussed by Putnam. 

Dr Charles Peabody and Mr Warren K. Moorehead, Archeological 
Museum of Philips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts: The Naming 
of Specimens in American Archeology” Discussed by Hill-Tout. 

Dr J. C. Merriam, University of California: Jie Excavations af Emery- 
ville Shelimound, (Ulustrated with lantern slides.) Discussed by 
Dixon, Hill-Tout, Putnam. 

Mr H. N. Rust, South Pasadena: 4 Puderty Ceremony of the Mission 
Indiam Discussed by Kroeber, Miss DuBois, Hill-Tout, Putnam. 

Dr A. L. Kroeber, University of California: Exdibition ofa Basket, now 
in the Californian Academy of Sciences, from the Extinct Indians of 
San Nicolas Island, Califernia. Discussed by Mcleod, Rust. 

Mr F. L Monsen, San Francisco: Kxplorations in Northern Aricona amt 
New Mexico. Discussed by Putnam. 

Sessions of August 31 

Dr A. L. Kroeber, Secretary of the Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of California: Systematic Nomenclature fn ElAnetogy?  Dis- 
cussed by J. C. Merriam, C. H. Merriam, Hill-Tout, Dixon, Pea- 
body. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Washington, D. C.: Basket Cave Burial in Сай- 
fornia, Discussed by McLeod, Putnam. 





Mr H, N. Rust, South Pasadena: The Odsidian Blades of Californias’ 
Discussed by Putnam. 


Mr S. A. Barrett, University of California: Barker Designs af the Pome 
Jndians,® Discussed by C. H. Merriam. 
To be published by the University of California. 
tTo be published in the next issue ol the American Anthropolard sf. 
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Dr P. E. Goddard, Department of Anthropology, University of Cali- 
fornia: Mechanical Aids to the Study and Recording of Language + 
Discussed by Putnam. 

Dr J. C. Merriam, University of California: Some Ouppesfions Concerning 
the Origin of the Calaveras Sui. (Illustrated with lantern slides.) 
Discussed by Hill-Tout. 

Mr Charles Keeler, Berkeley: Creation Afvths and Folk-tales of fhe 
Manua Islands, Samoa. Discussed by Dixon. 

Mr J. T. Goodman, Alameda: Maya Dates.* Discussed by Putnam. 

Mr C. C. Willoughby, Assistant Curator, Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University: A Few Ethnological Specimens Collected бу Lewis and 
Clark,* 

Mr H. N. Rust, South Pasadena: Exhibition ef Jmplements from San 
Miguel Island used for Cutting and Working Shell Ornaments. 

Prof. Howard Swan, Imperial College, Peking: 4 Systematic Arrange- 
ment for Recording Dialects. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Antiquity of Man in North America. Discussed by 
Putnam, Peabody, and Swan. 

Dr C. F. Newcombe, Victoria, B. C.; Exhibition of Northwestern Indian 
Designs, Discussed by Hill-Tout. 


Papers Read by Title 

Mr Charles F. Lummis, Secretary of the Southwest Society of the Archz- 
ological Institute of America, Los Angeles: Old Indian and Spanish 
foth Songs of the Southwest, — (Tllustrated with phonograph records. ) 

Mr C. P. Mackie, Englewood, New Jersey: A Plea for the More Critical 
Ose of History in Anthropological Research, 

Dr George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University: Hodiths Jrom England and 
Belgium. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Washington, D. C.: Haskeiry of California 
natans. 

Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, Director of the Ethnological Survey for the Philip- 
pine Islands, Manila: 72e Peogdine of the Philippines. 

Dr A. L. Kroeber, University of California: /naian Systems of Consan- 
guinily in. California. 

Miss Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, Nevada State University: Jae Waskoe Ja: 
dians ef Nevada. 

Dr №. B. Emerson, Honolulu: Zntroductóón to “ Unwritien Literature of 
Hawaii" 
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Mrs Zelia Nuttall, Director of the Crocker Researches in Mexico for the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California: The 
Earliest Historical Communications between Japan and Mexico, from 
Original Documents Preserved in the Archives af Japan, Recently 
Brought to Light by a Mexican Diplomat, 

Mr Alvin Seale, Leland Stanford Jumor University: Ceremonies Relating 
to Sickness and Death in the Solomon Islands. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.: The Earth Lodge and Lis 
Migrations. 

Mr James Mooney, Washington, D. C.: The Cheyenne Indians. 

Mr James Mooney, Washington, D. C.: 74e Ca/eosa Tribe of. Florida. 

Dr J. R. Swanton, Washington, D. C.: Zhe Social Organization of 
American. Zribes.* 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Washington, D. C.: Architecture of the Aborigines 
ef North America. 

Prof. W, H. Holmes, Washington, D. C.: Use af Copter by the Adori- 
gines of North America. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Washington, D. C.: Prob/ematical Objects in the 
Prehistoric Archeology of North Дэ, 


LETTERS OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
Mas Prom A. Heasst, September §, 1905. 
Pleasanton, California. 
Ay dear Madam At the meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
beld at Berkeley, August 31, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
оона - "l'hat the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
Mri Phecke A. Hearst in extending to the Association the very cordial invitation to 
luncheón at the Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco, on Tuesday, August 29th, and at 
Berkeley, August jist. The Association having held im meetings in the buildings of 
the Department of Anthropology of the University of California both in San Francisco 
and in Berkeley, a Department owing its initiation and its prosperity to her inspira- 
tian and care, deeply feels the obligation which the science of anthropology has to Mra 
Hearst and takes this means of tendering to her its cordial recognition of her important 
achievements. [I am, dear Madam, 


Yours respectfully, 
C, PEABODY, Serrriary fro tempore, 
SAM FRANCIHSCO, 
September §, 1905. 


Е. J. MOLERA, ES, 
President of ke California Academy af. Sciences, Sam Francie. 
My dear Sir: At a meeting of the American Anthropological Association held 
August 31st, the following resolution was unanimously adopted 1 


To be published by the University of California. 
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Aesotved: That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy 
of the California Acaleny o[ Sciences, tendered by. Vice-President Ball and Director 
Loomis, in extending to the Associntion the hospitality of ita building, the very cordial 
invitation to luncheon at the Hotel St Francis, and the welcome personally given by its 
officers on Wednesday, August 30, 1905. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. PRABODY, Secretary Pre tempore. 


Sax Francisco, 
PuFSIPEYT BENJAMIN ThE WHEELER, "ШЛУ МФУ 
Cninerinty of California, Berbeler, California, 

Aly deor Sir > Ata meeting of the American Anthropological Association held August 
3f, at Berkeley, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Revafced : “That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
the Uriversity of California us tendered by President Wheeler in his cordial greeting of 
August 31st. Respectfully yours, 


E, PEADODY, Secretary pro tempore. 
SAN. FRANCISCO, 


ACTING PRESIDENT J- C BRANNER, SMT DS 
Быйан Sanford funnr Üniternty, Palo Alto, Califernis. 

Ay dear Sir; Ata meeting of the American Anthropological Association held at 
Berkeley, August 3141, the following resolution was unanimously adopted i 

елодеї < That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
Leland Stanford Junior University in extending to the Association the very cardial Inri- 
tation to visit the University and to luncheon on Saturday, September 2d. 

Respectfully yours, 
C PARODY, Secretary pro temperr. 


Sam Francisco, 


MR LUTHER BURDANE, september 5, 1905 


Santa Mora, California, 
My dear Sir: At a meeting of the American Anthropological Association held at 
Berkeley, August 31st, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
Aesoloed : That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
Mr Luther Burbank in extending to the Association the very cordial invitation to visit his 
estate al Santa Ross on September 1t. 
C. PEABODY, Secretary Pro fempore, 


SAN Francisco, 
September 7, 1905. 
De CHALLE PEasborr, "T 
Cambrider, Masttachuserfr. 
Dear Sirs Ata meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, held in San Francisco, September §, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 
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Keira ^ That the Council expreses its appreciation of the ability and. self-sacri- 
Gring fidelity of Dr Charles Peabody in his capacity of Secretary pre demfore of the San 
| Respectfully, 
А. LL KROEBER, 
Secretary, Commiltet af Program and Arrangements. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
September 7, 1905. 
МЕ А. М, Еозтку, Р Es 
President, California Northnettern Railway, 
Miitual Life Buihhnmy, Sam Francie. 

Dear Sor: At a meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, held in San Francisco, September §, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved > That the Council of the Association desires to express its appreciation of 
the courtesy of the California Northwestern Railway in tendering the use of a special car 
to the Association for its excursion to Mr Luther Burbank in Santa Kosa, September 1. 

Respectiully, 
A. L. Kroraea, 
Secretary, Committee af. Proyram and Arrangements, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
Мя Еоғоз Р. JENNINGS; ныне деу 
Califermia Promotion. Committee, 
| ag Neo Monizemery St, San Francisco, 

Deer Sir: Ata meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, held їп San Francisco, September $, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved: That the Council of the Association desires to express its appreciation 
of the courtesies and efforts extended by the California Promotion Committee on behalf 
of the Association, in connection with the meeting and excursions of the Association in 
San Francisco, August 29th to September ad. 

Respectfully, 
C. PrAsODY, Secretary. pro tempore. 
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CONSTITUTION (OR BY-LAWS") 


As AMENDED AUGUST 29, 1905. 


ARTICLE I. — Name. 

The name of this body corporate is the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

ARTICLE II. — Odjerts. 

The objects of the Association are to promote the science of Anthro- 
pology ; to stimulate the efforts of American anthropologists; to codrdi- 
nate anthropology with other sciences; to foster local and other societies 
devoted to Anthropology; to serve as a bond of union among American 
anthropologists and American anthropological organizations present and 
prospective; and to publish and encourage the publication of matter per- 
taining to Anthropology. 


ARTICLE IU, — Membership. 

SECTION 1. The Association may include four classes of membership, 
viz., members, life members, honorary members, and patrons. 

SEC. 2, Persons interested in Anthropology may be elected on nomi- 
nation of three members of the Association, and on payment of dues 
shall become Members of the corporation, with full rights of voting and 
holding office. 

SEC. 3. Any member may become a Life Member on payment of 
gioco at one time. 

SEC. 4. Persons who have obtained eminence through the promotion 
of anthropology may be elected as Honorary Members ; they shall be en- 
titled to vote and hold office, shall receive the publications of the Associa- 
tion, and shal] be exempt from dues. 

SEC. s. Persons interested in Anthropology who may at one time con- 
tribute $1,000 or more to the Association may be elected as Patrons ; 
they shall be eligible as Members or Honorary Members, shall receive 
the publications of the Association, and shall be exempt from dues. 

Sec, 6, All elections to membership shall be by the Council of the 

Armicie TV.—Afiliations. 

The Association may affiliate with other organizations, 

A Under the laws of the District of Columbia an act of incorporation is equivalent to 
a constitution, and the more detailed regulations become by-laws. 
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ARTICLE V.— Officers, 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall comprise a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, and twenty-four 
Councilors. These, with the ex-presidents, shall constitute a board of 
managers to be known as the Council, 

Ser. a. The President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor shall be 
elected annually to serve for one year, or until their successors are elected 
and installed. One Vice-President and six Councilors shall be clected 
annually to serve for four years or until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 3: The administration of the Association, including the filling 
of vacancies, the nomination of officers, and the arrangement of affilia- 
tions, shall be entrusted to the Council, Five shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Association 
and of the Council, or may delegate this duty; the President and Secre- 
tary shall sign all written contracts and obligations authorized by the 
Council. 

Sec. 5. In the absence or incapacity of the President his duties shall 
devolve on the Vice-Presidents in the order of their seniority in service. 

Sec. é. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Association 
and of the Council, conduct correspondence, make an annual report, and 
have general charge of executive matters under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

| Sec. 7. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds and other prop- 
erty of the Association under regulations fixed by the Council, shall make 
collections and disbursements, and shall render an annual report; he may 
be required to give bond ; and his accounts shall be audited annually and 
at such other times as the Council may direct, by a committee of three 
members of the Association. 

Sec. 8. The Editor shall act as Secretary of the Committee on Publi- 
cation and perform other duties as directed by the President or Council. 

Sec 9. The officers of the Association shall he elected. by majority 
ballot of the members present at regular annua! meetings after open nomi- 
nation, including the nominations submitted by the Council. 





Articie VL—AMeetings. 

Secrión 1. A regular meeting of the Association and of the Council 
shall be held annually in December or January ; this shall be the annual 
meeting for the election of officers and the transaction of general business. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Association or of the Council may be 
held on vote of the Council. Special meetings of the Council may be 
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called by the President with the concurrence of two Vice-Presidents ; and 
the President shall call a special meeting of the Council at any time and 
place on the written demand of ten members of the Council, 

SEC. 3. Notices of regular meetings shall be published three months 
in advance, and printed notices of meetings, with preliminary programs 
of the scientific proceedings, shall be sent to all members at least a week 
in. advance, 

SEC. 4. Twenty members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


ÁrticLE Vil, —-Commitices. 

SECTION 1. There shall be standing committees on Program, Finance, 
and Publication, "These committees shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting by the incoming President, to serve until their successors are 
designated. The Committee on Publication shall form an editorial board 
in charge of the publications of the Association, 

SEC. 2. All committees of the Association and of the Council shall be 
designated by the President, except when otherwise provided; and the 
President shall be chairman ex affo of every commi itec, except when 
otherwise provided. 

Актісі МП. Publications. 

The Association may publish a periodical journal and occasional 
memoirs, and the periodical journal shall be sent to all members not in 
arrears, and to life members, honorary members, and patrons, and may 
be sold by subscription ar otherwise. 


ARTICLE IX.— Finances and Property. 

SECTION 1. The Association may acquire, hold, and convey property, 
both personal and real, 

Sec. 2. The fiscal year of the Society shall begin on the first day of 
January. 

SEC. 3. The annual dues of members shall be £6.50 ; for members of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science and of the 
American Folk-Lore Society the annual dues shall be $5.00; for members 
of local affiliated societies that subscribe for the American Anthropologist 
for each of their members and which have adopted the American Anihra 
Роот аз their official organ, the annual dues shall be $1.00, 

Sec. 4. Annual dues shall be payable in January ; members one year 
in arrears shall not be entitled to vote or to receive the journal, and 
members two years in arrears shall, after formal notification, be regarded 
as withdrawn from the Association. 
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Sec. 5. The income from life membership and such other moneys as 
may from time to time become available shall be regarded asa perma- 
nent fund, which may be invested in the interests of the Association. 
The income from annual dues, patrons’ payments, interest on invest- 
ments, and other sources may be regarded as a working fund, available 
for publication and other current expenses; but any surplus of this fund 
beyond current needs shall be added to the permanent fund. 

Sec. 6. No financial obligation in excess of available funds in the 
treasury shall be assumed by the Council except by authority of a two- 
thirds’ vote of the members present at a regular annual meeting ; protruded, 
that for the purpose of this section annual dues and subscriptions for the 
current year may be reckoned as available funds, 


ARTICLE X. — Amendments. 
Secrión 1. Amendments to this Constitution proposed by any three 
members in writing shall be referred to the Council, and notice thereot 
shall be given in the announcement of the next meeting ; they shall be 
brought up at this meeting, and if approved by the Council may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the members present, but if disapproved 
by the Council shall not be adopted without a two-thirds' vote of the 
members present. 
Sec. 2. Amendments shall go into effect immedi 





itely on adoption. 
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